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William  Narcamrt  and  others.     London,  1884. 

rrbt  seem,   for  more  reasons  than    one,  ami    to    0 
an  merely  fanciful  persons,  thai  lb«  lime  lor  Writing  a 
rAeatira  and  ><-t  doI  ann  ioldj.  biaton  of  London  hod  coma 

witkin  the  la«t  jeor  or  tWO        Kvrr  siwr  tlir  nrwsauon  to  power 
- 1  '   <  .1  v.-rotiH'of,  changes  in  the  municipal  constitu- 
tion of  L<>  imincn  ;  And  for  ow  rann  bv 
1W0  changes  in  the  outward  and  risible  form   of  the  City  and 
"'»  suburbs  bare  been   going  on  at  a  rale  and  in  a  tnanacr  un- 
known to  any  former  generation,  exeept  those  distant  generation* 
»bch  have  witnessed  the  rare  and  secular  phenomena  of  siege, 
plague      A(  all  times,  F01   more  centime*  than  t:ui  l>r 
Wanted  r,  i                -xoctnesa,   London   hns  expanded   itself  with 
tnore  or  less  energi  :  ami  especially  1  «m   the  last  century  and  a 
Wfor  two  centuries  the  process  hns  gone  on  of  turning  adjacent 
tiftsges    into  suburbs,    of   filling    up   the    deltas    between  the 
rnx-                   ig  u>  th*»  counn  ibtdtasliif  nam  mull 
^•nss  for  n  few  great  ones,  of  straightening  streets  Mid  limit 
open   spores.      But,    until    a    period    within   the    memon    of 

Loidooers  whi>  have  reachod  middle  life,  Una  proces*  Irani 

certain  thinness  and  without  any  sweeping  or  aeStrttO- 

t"e<hxnges.     The  London  of  thirty  years  ago  was  far  larger, 

■  more  popojon*,   than  tin*  London  of  sixty  years  ago  ;  tlir 

ixty  yesrs  ago  than  the  London  of  a  hundred  and 

But  in  each  case  the  later  London  would  have  ben 

V-4.  15&— Xt\  jjo.  it  far 
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far  more   rcoosjnizable   to  an  inhabitant  of  the  earlier  than  tl 
London  of  to-day  would  be  to  a  Londoner  of  tbil 
At  that  time  not  a  single  railway  bridge  had  crossed  the  rirc 
nod   the   great   Unuin.it  station  of  the  most  destructive  of  m 
modes  of  communication  had   scrupulously  kept  aloof  fro?: 

old  part  of  tin-  town,  Bhoreditch  (the  terminus  of  the  tin 
Eastern  Counties  Railway)  and  Pencinrch  Street,  King's  Cn>* 
and  Huston,   alono  u|>:  what  n.  man  of  th<i  eightoars.1 

rcntury  would  have  recognize*!  as  I.ondon,  and  at  these  the  tv% 
latter  trespassed  only  on  very  recently  occupied  ground.     N 
buukmcut  had  obliterated  the  shuie  1 1  in-  "I  tin  u  beak  < 

the  river,  and  made  it  difficult  nowadays  even  for  those  u  li 
were  constantly  familiar  with  it  in  their  boyhood,  to  conjure  U 
iit  memory  the  former  riverside  appearflnrf  of  the  <!ity  frcn 
Westminster  to  BlaokfHars.  The  piercing  of  new  and  imj»"i 
tanl  miitrs  from  Piocadillj  to  the  Oxford  n»;ul,  mill  from  tb 
Oxford  road  to  rJolbOTO,  were  things  of  tho  post ;  but  they  ha 
made    no    such   widespread    destruction    of     landmarks    an 

contour  as  tin-  Holism  Viaduct,  as  lb< >inithfie?1 

ind    it*    EWlghbottrhood    into   a    wilderness    of    railways    an 
markets,  as  the  opening  of  Queen  Victoria  Street,  ur  as  tl 
similar  but  inorc  recent  opening  of  a  great  thoroughfare  fro) 
Hlooinsbury  Square  to  the  region  of  St.   Luke's.      In  the  eouS 
and  lanes  of  the  City  proper  n  certain  amount  of  quiet  build  ix 
had  been  mfnstuntlj  going  on  .  but  iheli  general  aspect  was  i 
more   like    the    London  of   Johnson,   for  more   like   even     t' 
London   of  Defoe,   than   the   prim   and  deserted   labyrinth* 
SeVSS>4t0riad  grnnite  nnd   terra  COtta,  whieh  echo  nowaday* 
the  tread  of  the  Saturday  or  Sunday  visitor,  are  like  either* 
like  :he  Loiid'in  i if  tin-  i"ii  si  Kxliiliiiion.    In  the  extreme  subixrl 
the   change,    if   leu    conspicuously    visible,    is    not    less    re** 
Thirty  years  ago  the  great  Orangery  in  Kensington  Gard**' 
v.  >.   Open  to  the  few  children  who   played   there,  with  a  gr*e 
lawn  (now  absoibcd  by  the  Palace  grounds)  in  trout  of  it,  an 
an   old  gravel   pit   (now   filled   up)  at  its  back — a    grave 
which,  with  the  *yew  wood  black  as  night"  by  ita  side  at* 
various  rabbit  or  rat  holes  in  its  walls  was  no  mean  pUy-pl*c 
for  a  child  of  some  imagination.     The  RTent  Scotch  firs  ion, 
tin-  north  edge  of  the  gardens  were  untout  bed  ;  the  plants 
round  the  pond  preserved  alt   their  artful  slope   from  front  t 
crown  ;  the  path  which  leads  from  the  north  end  of  the  I 
Walk   to   Rotten   Row  was  an   innovation   looked   upon   rathe 
doubtfully  and  jealously  by  old  inhabitants;  and  the  somcwhfl 
drenrj  tti  gardening  ami   fountains  ;■(  the  head  of  tb 

Serpentine  did  nt*  exist.      What  has  been  said  in  detail  of  am 
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r*  of  on*  suburb  might  bo  multiplied  indefinitely  of  others, 
iiamch  leas  than  thirty  jwi  since  the  travel  Iri  hv  font  front 
Ksnsirigton  lo  Chelsea  went  through  an  unbroken  chain  of 
perfectly  rvml  lines  ;  it  is  less  than  Wf  sukl 'twenty  since  there 
•tre  only  a  few  scattered  villa*  between  \I\iila  Vale  and 
Hsapstcad.  In  short,  the  lace  of  London  boa  in  the  last  thirty 
Jtsj»  been  changed  {mainly,  but  B01  wholly,  by  railways) 
fcttusa,  if  not  to  a  decree,  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  changes 
•feicb  it   had  undergone  during   ten  •.  before. 

No*  the   historian   of  a  citv,  though  he  should  not  bo  a  tOpO 
frsfber  merely,  must  be  mainly  n  topographer,  and  the  amount 
ufatsjtta-i  la  tuk  which  ha  \mm  by  such  a  proee-. 

(Olikration  as  this  can  scarcely  be  estimAteci  too  highly.      With 
I  rstbltf  London  of  the  past  inciting  or  melted   away  by  the 
sntcd  t  ho  engine  fire*,  and  tho  in  risible  London  of  the  past 
threatened  by  a  Radical-Liberal  Government  with  transfnnn.i- 
fton  into  a  ^i^antie  eonvmunr,  do  one  can  deny  that  it  is  dflli 
lot  the  historian  to  take  up  bis  pen  and  write.     And  it  can 
hardly  happen   that  any  capable   historian  should   take   up  his 
pea  and  write,  without  giving  considerable  assistance   in    Dbfl 
formation  of  ancind  opinion  n!  one  of  the  two  rhnngea 

Which  is  not  yet  accomplished. 

it  Mr.  Loftie  lui*  proved  himself  a  cnnable  historian  of  ihr 

subject  may,  after  a  caxafal  resiling  of  bis  book,  both  in  its  first 

i  last  year  and  in  the  second  which  it  has  reached  in 

what  is  for  such  a  book  a  remarkably  short  interval,  bo  very 

confidently    pronounced.       Me    has   indeed    blttO    into   a   few 

rs  of  detail   which  are  unavoidable   in   ■  work    <>< 

<ietail.      Wo  observe,  with  alt  due  disapproval,  that  be  has  in 

one  place  called  an   hi  I    NrninjjUm  JohllSOD,  when  he 

ssjwafd  hare  ealled   him   Robinson.      He  has  rashly  *sid  tii.it 

Cswper  '  must   bate   been '   a   stone   in  iSl.  Margaret's  Church 

which  was  probably  not  placed  there  till  the  year  of  Cowper'i 

death;  and  he  has  in  one  place  forgotten  the  Komaa  bath  BSdu] 

tke  Corn    Kachangp,   though   he  has   duly  reconled   the   hetlt  i 

kcewn  one  in  Strand   Lane.     Ki  latton  Garden,  bos 

fttttjf  certainly  nothiuv/  to  do  with  Bishop  Kirtby,  us  Mr.  Lo 

■aitwta,  but  much  with  Kirby,  Sn  Christopher  llatton's  beaut  i- 

A  now  ruined  sirat  in  Northamptonshire.      We  shall  have, 

« following  the  history  of  the  City,  to  differ  with  htm  on  some 

*■*»  ts,  and  to  question  his  too  easy  trust  in  authori- 

**  not  over  tnsstwr.rthy.      It  might    be   .irged   that,  while  DID- 

Win  e  closely  to  things  that  are  strictly  historicaJ,  ami 

njutf  ihe  personal   gossip  and   anecdote  which   are  nowhere 

***** abundant  than  in  connection  with  his  subject,  hehassomc- 

i     1  Umt\ 
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times  diverged  into  this  gossip,  and  also  into  other  things,  such  as 
criticism  of  art,  and  especially  of  architecture,  which  may  appear 
to  lie  outside  his  plan.  And  it  may  seem  also  that  in  occupy- 
ing his  second  volume  with  the  suburbs,  even  in  some  eases  the 
more  remote  suburbs,  be  has  widened  on  already  wide  subject 
to  an  extent  difficult,  if  not  imjHissihle,  to  treat  within  the 
compass  of  two  not  very  bulky  volumes  in  crown  octavo.  Wc 
hare  however  here  exhausted  all  that  any  fair  devil's  advocate 
-:ui  nllege,  and  more  than  we  ourselves  are  disposed  to  endorse. 
Wc  think  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  write  nit  bin 
the  compass  of  Mr.  Lottie's  work  a  better  history  of  London, 
cither  in  plan  or  execution,  than  he  has  written ;  and  wc  ar* 
quite  sutc  that  by  enlarging  the  compass  nnd  extending  the 
plan  the  book  would  have  lust  one  great  merit  which  it  at  present 
possesses,  the  merit  of  being  nt  onre  reasonably  complete  and 
extremely  handy.  As  an  instance  ol  Mr.  Lottie's  judgment  in 
planning  his  book,  we  may  single  uul  fui  exemplary  prtUM 
silence  as  to  Dr.  Guest's  ingenious  argument  about  the  campaign 
of  Aulus  K*lautius,and  its  possible  connection  with  London.  Mr. 
Loft  it?  of  course  knew  this  argument ;  and  he  must  probably,  if 
not  certainly,  have  anticipated  that  some  critics,  who  delight  in 
dwelling  mi  an  author's  omissions  as  evidence  of  his  ignorance, 
and  in  parade  of  their  own  knowledge,  would  find  fault  with 
him  lor  Itcing  silent.  Hut  the  argument  is  exactly  one  of  thossr 
who  h  if  a  writer  in  moderate  compass  on  a  large  subject  begins 
to  notice,  lie  is  lout — because  of  the  myriads  of  similar  arguments 
which  demand  equal  attention.  It  is  very  ingenious  :  it  is  the 
work  of  a  scholar  whom  no  one  writing  on  any  subject  connected 
with  Knglish  history  or  Knglish  literature  can  mention  without 
respect.  Hut  it  is  almost  entirely  hypothetical,  «r,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  conjectural,  and  in  two  important  points  (the 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  ford  at  Westminster,  nnd  that 
of  the  direction  of  ihe  Wailing  Street)  it  is  demonstrably,  or  all 
but  demonstrably,  wrong.  To  expose  errors  and  weigh  con- 
jectures of  such  a  kind  may  !«•  a  very  interesting  and  even  a 
not  unimportant  task:  but  it  clearly  cannot  be  undertaken  by 
the  writer  of  an  eventful  history  that  covers  two  thousand  year*, 
and  less  than  a  thousand  pages.  The  mania  of  saying  every- 
thing, ol  picking  up  every  glove,  of  guarding  every  point,  is 
one  to  which  a  certain  school  of  historians  at  the  present  day  is 
peculiarly  subject,  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  bulging  of 
histories  into  most  amorphous  amplitude.  That  Mr. 
Loftie  has  escaped  it  is  not  his  leant  merit. 

In  one  other  point,  the  selection  of  its  illustrations,  his  book 
deserves  unqualified   praise.     They  are  mostly,  as  they  sho.iM 

be, 
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fcc.mapa  and  plant  selected  from  different  period*.  Itur  hy  far 
nVottro  nselul  method  ol  Creating  tbc  book,  especially  in  regard 
*o  iur  important  wcomlurj  object  which  ha*  been  defined  above, 
'h*  seeing  what   it  bos  to  toll   us  at   to  the  probable 

^ixkaa  of  the  threatened  change  in  London  %\ rfi  -  will 

**• '  ..  tl  it*  ifiii'l  mm  . ,  in  part  in  commei  ' 

»   of  it,   a    ■» Ui-t .      .1    nlmt  the  history  of  London   has 
«sctuaUy  been. 

It  will   hardly  surprise  any  one,  time  Mr.  Loftie  attempts  no 

*~«%Jianuli/ing  and  little  discussion  on  the  latp  anil  nni;: 

'tilths  about   the  earliest   rulers   and    inhabitants    of   London, 

igh    jnrrbftps   swuic    readers    DMJ    nub    (lint     he    Lad    no    far 

«liscsrdtd  tbo  oatrtmer  attitude  of  the  modern  school  xs  to  give 

*on*c  account  o(  them.     The  truth  is,  tbnt  while  London  D 

important  appearance,  and  very  scanty  BPpMi 

aarpc.  tent,  in  actual  bistofi  until  mo  English 

*"ralra  was  consolidated,  this  insitriii  a  lull v  equalled  by 

ippooranco   which  ■  ■  i   in  fiction.     In   the 

ashed  <>t    the  't    Britain,  Carrleon   and   Win* 

crhesler,  Glastonbury    Mod   TinUjH.   o.-cupy   the    mrnior\ ,    >«"* 

JLcvdoii.     In  I  ■  nevea  how  o    i  <>ndon  at  all  in  London 

until  sixty  years  after  Christ ;   we  have  but  few  and   indecisive 

-Wuils  respecting  it  during  tbc  period  of  Roman  occupation, 

fewer  daring  the  earlier  occupai  '  Saxoni      It  i*  not  till 

t'ae  end  ••  lb  century,  till  04  nenrh  as  possible  a  thousand 

\rm  ago,  that  tbr  regular  unbroken  seculai  I  istorj  "t   London 

is.     Ueforctl  lorion  is  rtducec!  partly  to  a  thrifty 

.1  of  tbr  rare  tl  at  do  exist,  partly  tu  a  painful 

asd  te  a  great  extent  conjectural  restoration  OX  pfOboHJ  '''"4,  by 

uWaid  of  geology,  arcfateolo&y,  mid  otherwise.      The  reconstruc- 

turn  .  ..t   London  as  it  must  bnvr  been  two  ihwuaad 

I  ago  explains  why  this  site  should  have  boon  chosen  for 

udiiutinD,  ud  therefore  Dukffl  it  probable  that  it   nas  chosen. 

I he  I  homes  was  narrower  at  what  is  now  London  Bridge  than 

it  vis  at  ant  place  below  or  for  a  considerable  duUnce  above 

it  was  shallower  at  what  i»  now  Westminster  Bridge  than 

fcWl  drs  above  or  at  any  place  below.      The  WD     | 

•«  the  mott  suitable  for  creasing  by  a   bridge  or  a  raft;  the 

by  a  fowl.     Uut  London  proper  bad   ndvan- 

Ufciwbicli  Westminster  proper  had  not,  betides  Itt-ing  nearer 

1.     The  high  ground  occupied   by  the  Citv  was  not  only 

ive  and   mow  defensible  than  the  Isle  of  Tborucy; 

"  MM  noTO  extensive  and  more  defensible  than  any  site  where 

^*  liver   could    be   easily  crossed    and   commanded.      Before 

ftwun  London  we  indeed  know  nothing,  for  there  are  Bodoca- 

menU 
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ments  to  tell  us,  and  the  habit*  of  the  Britons  were  not  such 
a*  tn  leaye  durable  mark*  of  habitation.      That  there 
mention  of  it  by  Cxsnr  proves,  indeed,  nothing  cither  way  ;  fot 
Grant,  it   may  im»  an  id  with  COfUisUI     did   nol   <<imc  n«*r  tin 

glace,  and  the  legend*  of  hit  connection  with  it  are  baseless 
ut  the  Londinian  of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  first  century 
ennnot  have  become,  at  Tacitus*  says  it  was,  *maxime  c*»lebr< 
cupin  uc^ouutaranot  commcatuum'  in  a  day, and  tbeadrantaj^ 
which  originally  brought  it  into  existence  are  not  likely  to 
allowed  much  time  to  elapse  before  it  in  some  measure  reooi 
Boadicca's  revenge  Bin  it  was  not  for  n  lone  !'mr  *  p'aei*  of  an 
imp*  iiuio:  as  a  fortification,  and  when  the  Romans  came  t 
fortifv  it.  tliuy  did  so  at  first  only  on  a  reiy  small  scale.  Tls 
first  Roman  city  appears  to  have  been  of  no  more  imposiia 
t  li  nacter  than  Kichborough  or  Burgh.  It  ran  east  and  west  In 
tween  Dowgat*  and  Kill  i  ungate,  north  and  couth  from  the  crv* 
of  the  river  bank  to  l^mbard  Strert.  There  must  have  bee 
extensive  suburbs,  and  villas  were  certainly  dotted  about  Fi 
and  wide ;  but  there  was  no  larger  City  proper  than  this,  m  ft 
u\  CMI  h<"  nida  out,  even  at  tin-  Lima  when  I.midon  male 
its  second  historical  nppearnnoe  in  connection  with  the  campaisj 
by  whirh  Britain  was  recovered  from  Alleclus  and  Hinder  pai 
of  the  empire  of  Conatantiua  and  Constant!  nc.  Nor  was 
till  nearly  another  century  had  passed,  that  what  is  common 
called  thv  Unman  Wall  (the  first  wall  that  mad*  London 
great  and  fencible  city)  come  into  existence  Mr.  Loft 
ftpUIUVea   Sir    VVilliam   Titc's  DAlTOTftllg  of  thr  dates    betw« 

the  period  when  this  wall  did  not  exist  and  the  period  whe* 

it  did  to  JtftO-369.  \h-tui  forward  Lundiiiiinii  scrim  to  has 
acquired  its  name  of  Augusta,  which  poets  nt  least  used  till  t!: 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  when  they  wished  to  be  "inipre: 
aire.  *  The  fair  Augusta  much  to  fears  inclined*  (as  DryiU* 
calls  it  by  a  cheerful  plagiarism  from  his  rival,  Cruwnc)  mtti 
have  bfljsfl  condettBd  Jn  her  tremors  by  this  new  fnrtificatu** 
Its  exact  outline  is  somewhat  dubious,  but  there  is  no  dou* 
that,  lor  in. uly  all  practical  purposes,  it  fixed  the  houndariel  < 

i  ir  (  it .  proper  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  nineteenth,  *** 
that  FsnTfingdon  Without,  Bishopsgate  Without,  .mil  PnrtsokO 
were  added  between  the  twelfth  and  the  fourteenth  centurv,  n" 
the  site  of  the  Tower,  or  part  of  it,  was  abstracted  in  t* 
eleventh.  The  eircnit  thus  formed  is  more  than  throe  mile* 
from  Black  friars  by  Newgate  and  Aldcrsgatc  to  Moorficlds  sr) 
round   bj  BisliMpsgaie  to  the  Tower ;  and,  a*  Mr.  Loftle  | 
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■"<!.::  DWtt,  Ln    ill    probability,  have  enclosed   a   Brent  deal  of 
opm  ground.     Possibly  thin  not  uncommon  mistake  had  soroe- 

'u  nilli  the  failure  of  the  Wall  ia  tlir  next  century 
uajpply  thoHritons  nitb  0  ril  jring  point  against  the  invader*. 
it  ii  certain  that  Lou<l-..i  yii.is  L»fan*fl  bctn  Ml  just  able  to  Htifl 
:icit  and  Soon.  If  it  made  any  resistance  to  the  Saxons, 
wo  Inow  nothing  about  that  resistance.  Only  after  iLe  battle 
of  Cray  ford,  that  in  to  toy,  in  457,  wo  are  told"  tlint  tho  Hritons 
forsook  Kent  and  in  great  terror  fled  to  London.     It  is  not  said 

that  tlie>    mtin   jiuixiii'.i  ;    ii     i*    tint    anid    tli.it    tlun     :i:nl     !  lit-    ■  1 1- 

Matauts  resisted.  .Nothing,  in  short,  is  beard  of  London  lor 
* W  years  afterwards;  just  as,  putting  coins  and  unearthed 
amtini  of  building*  aside,  bard  ling  ii  to  bi  learnt  of 

l^adon  before.     Toe  state   of  the-    town  at  the  revolt  of    the 

[on  ni  the  bridge  by  Allectut  two  centuries 
hler,  sod  his  defeat  bj  \b*  litjutOBnal  of  Constant] us ;  the 
Donations  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  against  the  Pin* 
aatl  Soot*;  and  the  flight  Jr4.n1  Lrn%lord  t"  London  in  tho 
niMlr.    of     tho    fifth;— this     Is    the    meagre    total     of     positive 

information  respecting  I-ondon  before  iJOO  a.d. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Loftie  may  Ik;  accused  of  accepting  with  too 
implicit  faith  the  pi  ffONlOO  of  some  very  picturesque 

Modern  historians  as  to  the  *  awful  drama,'  the  'utter  eiFace- 
assot/  and  so  forth,  which  followed  Cray  ford.  After  all,  at 
least  in  reference  to  our  present  subject,  there  is  time  in  160 
wars  for  a  great  change  to  he  c fleeted  by  quieter  processes  than 
tlxac  of  simple  throat-cutting;  and  160  years  pass  between  the 
time  when  the  British  ciriven*  of  London  are  left  fearfully 
waiting  for    llengist   nnd   iEsc,   his    son,   nnd    the    time   when 

.  hi  is  found  to  be  a  capital  of  the  Baal  Saxons,  Thence- 
forward it  is  heard  of  with  tolerable  frequency,  but  mainly  in 
catmectiun  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  not  aa  a  place  of  any 
rrrat  importance.  Hue*  was  at  no  time  a  powerful  kingdom, 
sad  as  long  as  London  continued  to  belong  to  liases,  it  was 
nscessarilj  obscured.     Mr.  Lottie,  fold  linst   even  incline* 

to  think  that  London  was  not  regularly  stormed  and  captured, 
bit  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  occupied  only  after  a  lime 
of  desolation.  This,  however,  the  situation  of  the  place  seems 
s»as  to  make  soimiuIi;^  improbable.  However  that  may  be,  it 
il  long  before  London  attains  nny  important  pi  nee,  ut  least  in 
secular  history.  It  was  christianized,  and  then  hcathenixod, 
snd  then  christiuniseei]  again,  and  the  processes  were  repeated 
■awe  than  once.     London,  after  belonging  nominally  to  Essex, 

with    at    least    a   kind    of   divided  allegiano    CO    Kent,  bnOOBDOi 

Mercian.     In  I'M  wc  have  a  grant  from  King  hthclbald  to  Uw 

KhhsflQ 
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Hishop  of  Rochester  of  exemption  from  dues  'in  Portu   Lu 

donfan     In  SI  I  it  i»  ipokra  w  in  infltforr  document  as  'locos 

pnrclnrus  oppidumque  regale/  the  irmsl  flattering  dr*eription 
of  it  since  Tacitus.  A  witui)  (to  employ  a  phrase  consecrated 
by  use  but  terrible  to  some  purists,  who  doubtless  hs\r  BO 
scruple  in  talking  d  4  a  quorum  *)  was  hold  in  London  that  year, 
and  al  Of  fcbOtU  dlifl  tisne  LoBuOD  verms  Is)  havr*  begun  to  be 
recognixed  as  in  effect  the  capital  ol  England,  as  nominally 
the  capital  of  whatever  kingdom,  fn at  Met  via,  then  We* 
bttppeiiril  in  In-  paramount  nl  thfl  tint. 

I  li    i  limbic*  of  the  city,   however,  were  by  no  means  over, 
id   they  even   settled  down   into  thai  ordinary  condition  of 
trouble  which  men  and    cities  both  may  expect.     The   second 
and  thin)  quarters  of  the  ninth  century  wnr   probably  the   most 
calamitous  period  of  London  history.     The  City  was  peculiarly 
evpnsrd  to  the   Danes,  and   it  was  for  a  time  wholly  unable  to 
resist  them,  being  sacked  again  and  again,  and  at  last,  it  would 
ippeai,  becoming    a    Danish   stronghold   for   some   years.     The 
chief  exploit  of  Alfred's   life,  or  rather  the   summing   up  ami 
symbol  of  his  exploits,  was  the  wresting  of  London   froa  W 
Diih'k,  and  the  putting  of  it  in  such  a  condition  that  it  conhl. 
with  courage  and  conduct  on  the  port  of  its  citizens  and 
ni  ii'hUmrs,  easily  resist  them        Tin-  dei:iiU  tif  th«*e  operations 
concern  us  little.      It  is  enough   that  exactly  a  thousand  years 
ago   the   history  of  London  as  a  powerful,  and   in  some   MUM 
predominant,  part  of  the  kingdom,  begins.     Up  lo  this  time  all 
its  brirf  histurir.il  apjwnram  es  had   bffn   uniformly  inglorious. 
It  is  seen  submitting  helplessly  to  the  onslaught  ol  the  revolted 
Ioeni,  battled   lor  with  apparently  icry  little  intervention  of  it* 
own  by  the  mercenaries  of  Allectus  and  Aselcptodotus,  craving 
the  support   of  Theodosius   against  the  savage   Picts,  awnitin:: 
with   no   recorded   intention   ot   resistance^  or  resistance  in   fact, 
the  advance  of  the  Saxons  niter  Cravlnrd,  bandied  about  bet"  bob 
Kssex,  Kent,  Mercia.  and  tYMMX,   harried  and    tyrannized   over 
by  the  Danes  for  nearly   half  a  century.     Hut  •henceforward/ 
says  Mr.  Loitic,  *  the  Danes  never  again  took  the  city  by  siege.* 
He  might  Law  km  id  that  ii  w:is  never  again,  in  the  proper  Sense 
of  the  VOldti  taken  by  siege  at  all,  though  it  Sometime*   rn.tde 
terras  with   invaders  or  claimants  of  the  crown,  and  was  some- 
times,  in   greater  or   less    part,  at  the    mercy  of  momentarily 
successful  insurgent*. 

The  later  Saxon  period  was,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  one 
for  (.ondon.  It  liri.-iuir  a  great  plan*  of  trade,  it  had  nn  im- 
portant Mint,  and  as  early  as  the  reipn  of  Athclstan  it  had  a 
Jrilhgild — the  first  recorded  of  innumerable  associations,  but  in 

itself 
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itself  it  troiiid   appear  lit)  than  a  quaint  cross  between 

lly  society,  and   vigilance  committee.      During  this 

too  the    Londoners    assume    dint    distinct,   if  not    always 

prominent,  place    in    Knglish   armies,  which    the/  retained    m 

cAmit  forms  till  the  tunc  ol  the  great  rebellion.     The  troubles 

i  ut   Gthclrod  dm  I  p ready  affected  Lundon  severe!  i. 

but  it  never  came  to  the  lust  extremities  of  war,  anil  Canute  '• 

siege  equally  failed,  though  Canute   himself  afterwards   became 

masur  of  the  City  by  agreement.     Ldmund  Ironside  was  elected 

tad  crowned  in  London,  and   hdgar  the  Athcling  was  clci  i « .  1 

Finally  the   Londoners  offered  wiio 

tin  (whether  Ive  was  or  was  not  in  a  position  to  take  it  is 

eSKrlher  matter  i,  ami  he  formally  accepted  it  from  them. 

S  n  li  are  the  main  points,  il  not  the  sole  point b,  of  importance 
in  the  bistory  of  London  before  the  ( 'onquesc ;  that  ii  to  say,  fof 
a  »p*«  of  a  thousand  years  (almost  to  a  year)  since  the  revolt  ol 
Boedicea,  in  which  the  City  makes  its  first  historical  apjstaraucc. 
It  wiil  hare  been  noticed  that  among  them  there  is  no  mention 
oi  municipal  institutions,  or  of  anything  resembling  municipal 
A*  :i   matter  of  fact,  the  first  glimpse,  and  thai  a 
'    one,   of  such   institutions,  appears   in    the   reign   of 
Kdirard  the  Confessor.      It  is  nf  course  easy  to  say  that  a  large 
il  irrccelarly  built  town  and  a  military  post,  lirst  of  some  and 
(hen  nl  oports    [»,  must  have  had  e^BUDJStnttlfn  institu- 

tions, both  civil  and  military,  under  rulers  so  methodical  as  the 
flomansy  and  that  these  institutions  must  have  resembled  those 
which  are  known  to  bftvi  i  listed  'iMwhcrc.  It  is  equally  easy 
to  say  that,  from  the  time  (whenever  it  was)  that  the  Last  Saxons 
other  captured  London  or  occupied  it  without  resistance,  it* 
Saxon  inhabitant*  must  have  met  in  folk  motes,  and  been 
appointed  or  elected  reeves,  and  in  Othei  HttJI 
hato   i  eo    t*i    the    known    ways    and    manners   of    then 

kindred.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  of  these  suppositions 
is  false,  and,  until  the  eleventh  ccntur. ,  there  is  none  that  eithftl 
Writs  "l"  Ldsvard  the  Confessor  exist,  directed  to 
am  the  Bishop  and  Swctman  the  Portreeve  in  one  case,  to 
Lcifstan  and  Aclst  the  Portreeves  in  another.  Leo  fat  an  also 
seems  to  hare  b  i  of  ono  of  the  prominent  guilds  of  the 

:he  *  knightcn'  lor  young  men's]  guild.     Just   before  the 
Conquest  we  hear  of  fcs^ar  the  marshal  or  •  staller  '  of  the  City, 
•  is  evident  that   by  this  time  at  any  rate  the  Portreeve 

•  as  the  chief  municipal    officer.      A  portreeve  is  the  ■qUvtuMkf 
of  a  shirereeve :   and   has  nothing  to  do  with  portut,  but  much 
with  yoriu.     Those  who  have  read  ParliftUicntArT  reports  as  to  ^ 
nnreformed  corporations,  know  that  officers  of  this  name  exiittik 
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in  pUcc  of  majors  in  more  than  one  out-of-the-way  borough  but 
i>r  two  ago,  anil  we  m  not  rrrtnin  that  the  last  has  been 
abolished  yet.  The  Portreeve  of  London  reappears,  and  again 
in  i •iiiijiuiciinn  with  tlir  Bishop,  iti  i:n-  I.  BUM  ami  often  (|i» 
charter  of  the  Copqueror  (*  William  the  King  greets  William  the 
Bishop  and  Gosfrilh  the  Portreeve,  and  all  the  burghcia  within 
London'),  a  charter  which  proceeds  to  lav  down  that  all  that 
were  law-worthy  in  King  Edward's  time  shall  be  Jaw-worthj 
now,  that  children  shall  inherit  (ball  father'a  property,  and  that 
no  man  shall  do  the  citizens  wrong,  The  purport  of  this  much 
discussed  charier  appears  to  bfl  plain  enough,  atifl  ill  three 
clauses  are  only  asiertkjns  of  tin;  miih:  thin:,  from  different 
points  of  view.  That  thing  is,  that  tin:  citi/.ens  as  citizens  have 
had  and  are  to  have  no  feudal  sujK-nor  who  could  judge  the 
his  own  courts,  tacheat  01  EMU  their  DTOfKri t  \  .it  d<-.> 
intlict  loss  or  punishment  on  them  at  his  arbitrnrj  will.  The 
City,  in  short,  and  this  is  more  important,  is  incidental Ij  de- 
clared to  have  been  a  free  ciiv,  and  under  its  own  government. 
The  political  effect  of  this  pant  or  recognition  of  freedom  may 
ham  been  consider. iMv  aentnliaad  by  the  erection  of  tit* To 
which  was  placed  at  a  point  cormuaiidiit*;  at  mice  iho  C8t¥  and 
the  rirer?  and  which  had  all  tin?  advantages  of  a  citadel  without 
the  liability  of  a  citadel  to  be  blockaded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
tin-  Cit>.  But  whatever  the  practical  effect  of  the  building  of 
the  ToAer  may  have  been,  it  did  not  legally  affect  any  of  the 
privilege!  of  the  City,  except  in  so  far  as  a  small  corner  o!  tin 
City  ground  was  abstracted  from  the  area  over  which  those 
privileges  extended.  The  shadow  of  Ciundulph's  mighty  work 
bail  no  blighting  ciT<vt  on  the  internal  ami  municipal  110*000  <>' 

tba  tin. 

The  details  of  the  institutions  by  which  that  freedom  was 
exercised  and  scoured  are,  however,  very  bard  to  mako  out.  It 
is  clear,  not  jiicicly  from  probability  but  fimn  the-  two  docu- 
ments just  quoted,  that  the  Bishop  of  London  exercised  great 
influence ;  but  whether  it  was  simply  us  the  highest  in  rank 
and  most  respected  in  person — not  to  say  as  one  of  the  richest — 
of  the  citizens,  or  whether  its  kind  nnd  degree  were  regulated  by 
cuafuiii,  we  krmvt  not.  Tin*  status  of  the  Portreeve  Is  equally 
obscure,  nnd  it  is  not  even  known  whether  lie  was  elected  or 
not,  anil.  U  be  WW  elected,  in  whose  hands  the  right  of  eleriimi 
lay.  The  termt  of  Wilinn  I  I  alter.  •  Tliat  ye  all  be  law- 
worthy  that  weic  hw-worthy  in  King  Edward's  time,'  seem  to 
infer  distinctly  that  both  in  the  former  and  the  latter  time  there 
were  inhabitants  of  London  who  were  not  law- worthy,  that  is  to 
say,  to  adopt  modern  terms  of  somewhat  different  but  parallel 
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injwct.  dial  the  City  franchise  wni  not  hwnftboJd,  and  still  Ion 
tssiaood,  fatncruia.     Hut  thai  there  vu  a  rocofcnued   bodj 
drams,    that    the    Portreeve   was   tin:   mouthpiece   ami    rcpre- 
stmssii*  of  those  citizens,  is  clear.     Ac  time*  rocs  on,   outj 
saVisIs,  on  who*-  classification   tad    idtOtifiCftlaOD  n   rait  and 
prrksps   disproportionate   amount   of   labour   tins    been    spin', 
sule  their  appearance.     We  hear  within  a  few   Tears   ot 
Ksar't   Sheriff,    the   Sheriff"  of     Middlesex,    tin-    Chamberlain. 
nWrr   I.   cn-Urges,   or   at    least   defines   and    omphasixes, 
fetter's  charter  by  express  exceptions  from   various  taxes  and 
frodsl  hardens.     He  gives  to  the  citisoos  tho  Crown  Hev< 
af  Middlesex  to  sarin  at  a  rent  of  300/.  n  year ;   he  allows  tbctn 
t*  else!  a  sheriff  to  collect   tbe  dues;  he  grants   them  a  wide 
tooting  licence  over  Middlesex  ami  Surrey,  and  into  Bucking- 
basshtrr  ;  he  farther  '•mpowrrs  tbern  to  elect  a  Justiciar.      Rut 
ssibb  important  charter  the  name  of  tho  Portreeve  does  not 
appear,  ami  the  exact  states  of  all  the  officon  aim;  »ned 

ii  ssatter  of  doubt-     What  is   certain   is  that  the  two  shcrifls 
i     1173,    and    that    Unit}     Fitz-AylwYn,    who    is    first 
oiled   .Mayor,  held  offiop  some  twenty  year*  later,  though   the 
euct  rear  is  disputed.     Or  Portreeves  we  hear  no  mure  ;  and 
at  least,  it  U  unnee**«a"v  to  discim  ihfl  QOMtiosi  oi  thai] 
csssteetioa   with   the   *  PorUokcn,'  and  of   their  disappearance 
•  Un  ;t  was  alworlwd.      Aldermen  came,  at   least   ft*  chic  fanc- 
ies, considerably  later,  and  the  Common  Council  formed  ol 
Oe  t  ill.      Indeed,  aa  to  the  origin  ol 

b«*f,  Mr.  Loftic  is  not  explicit,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  piece 
■frtaer  their  history  from  the  authorities.     Delegates,  how> 
fcaa  tiir  different  wards  are  mentioned  a*  being  elected,  in  tha 
saddle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  assist  the  Aldermen,  as  the 
axsntnen    assisted    the    Mayor      As   for    ihe  Aldermen,   tiny 

rnr,  in  documents  dial  trnjnd  in  the  capitular  records  ol 
Paul's,  many  years  before  they  make  theil  apptAiBXICC  I  I 
erirtly  manicips]  fa$H,  and  there  is  not  n  little  reason  for 
Waterlog  them  to  bavri  ItoriaJ  than  a  popular 

That  is  to  say,  they  were  probably  lords  of  tin  ii  u:o.U. 
*Sybrvood  the   walla*  other  men   wen  H >.      It  is 

arrteia  that    in  the  sarly  centuries  of  tlie    Norman    and    PI;m- 
periods,  there  was  n  very  strong  hereditary  sad   sfiato- 
BsBBJ   in  what,  for  slxiitncss  sake   (the   tCTDJ    StSeli   is 
nsarotirely  modern),  may  be  colled  the  Cbrporatioti. 

important   point   here,  however,  is  to  notice  that   at  any 

***  srom  •   period  anterior  to  the  (*onnue*t  a  Corporation. 

.  at   first   only  of  a   definite   body  of  free 

t^ittis   and    a    Portreeve,    but    gradual^    acquiring   a    more 

complicated 
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complicated  organu.v.i"",  existed  ••»«   ilio  governing  and   rcpare- 
vuiiiiiw  body  d  tbe  City  of  Luudun.     The  ;  »f  the 

organization,  both  administrative  and  representative,  advanced 
Me.ulily,  and  with  it  the  acquisition  of  larger  and  more  definite 
privileges  for  the  community.  The  politic*]  and  dynastic 
changes  of  the  time  were  in  utmost  nil  cases  the  opportunity  of 
:i  rich  and  miini'mu*  mmmunity  orrnpying  a  Strong  eiri, 
I  trend  J  possessing  recognized  municipal  privileges,  and  enjoy- 
ing in  addition  a  vague  but  by  mi  means  imaginary  right  to  a 
I ■■■!  .-itivc  roiM  in  l he  election  of  Kings.  The  election  of 
itn  i*  not  pi-iliJijis  morally  creditable  to  n  city  which  had 
received  many  benefits  from  Henry  I.,  but  it  undoubtedly  gave 
flic  City  additional  prestige.  London,  indeed,  p.wtU  bf  its 
own  fault,  might  say.  *A  plague  o'  both  your  houses/  for 
Stephen  arbitrarily  deprived  the  citizens  of  their  right  of 
tlacdng  shevius,  and  made  them  buy  ir  back,  while  Matilda 
swept  almost  all  their  privileges  away  at  a  stroke,  and  handed 
them  over  as  vassals  to  (lie  Karl  ol  Essex.  They  got  the  better 
ol  their  difficulties  with  both:  hut  the  Great  Fire  of  1136, 
relatively  more  disastrous  even  than  the  more  familiar  calamity 
which  bore  the  same  name  five  hundred  years  later,  half  ruin.. I 
tin:  town  for  a  time. 

The  reign  ol  Matilda's  son  was  less  important  in  the  history 
of  London  than  in  the  history  of  England,  or  rather  it  would 
have  hern  so  but  for  the  memorable  work  of  Fifysrephen,  which 
gives  us  the  first  sketch  of  the  actual  everyday  life  of  the  City. 
Mi  1  <i(tii\  who  both  as  an  Englishman  and  :\  specialist  hn* 
perhaps  some  right  to  grumble,  wishes  that  the  good  priest  bod 
devoted  less  space  to  gossip,  and  more  to  history  and  topography. 
VV.  .  h;ii. it  echo  [hi*  wish.  The  few  and  famous  pages  which 
dweribe  bov  J«ondoncrs  hunted  and  fettled  levcn  bundled  ) 
BgO,  how  they  used  mutton  bones  instead  of  skates,  and  fought 
(  oehs  in  schoolrooms,  innocent  "I  School  Hoard  regulations!  are 
much  Ion  precious  in  themselves  fnr  us  to  wish  ihem  anything 
else,  though  we  miirht  be  very  glad  to  have  something  else  as 
w  i  I.  Hut  from  other  sources  it  :ip|  tears  that  the  eiimlMiiable 
picture  which  Fitzstephen  draws  of  domestic  life  during  Henry's 
lODg  n-jgn  is  justifiable  enough.  At  any  rate,  there  were  no 
municipal    disputes,   and    no   important   invasions  of  the  City 

Krivileges.  The  briefer  reigns  of  Henrys  sons,  on  the  other 
and,  and  the  long  and  impotent  sway  of  his  grandson  ami 
namesake,  hold  ft  very  different  position  in  the  story.  Mr. 
I.oflie  bns  followed,  with  a  closeness  which  wc  need  not  imitnte, 
the  stoTy  of  the  contest  ol  the  citizens  with  the  King,  and  ot  the 
dissensions  between  the  ;u  jttocralic  and   jtopular  parties  among 

the 
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EllitBDI  tbtinaelvet,  by  the  light  of  the  curious  chronicle 
sflribatcd  to  Arnald  Pita  Thedmai.  Richard  CVcur  dc  Lion 
tu  in  too  prr.it  viol  of  money  la  refuse  proper!  v  acknowledged 
fcfPU  dtisMUp  and  the*  outbreak  under  Lonjr.   Beard,  or 

Fltrosbert,  was  father  a  protest  against  the  unequal  distribution 
.uniary  burdens,  than  an  attempt  at  political  or  municipal 
rri>rm,  properly   so-Called.      In   the   time  of  Juho.  the  enmity 
Irttrwn  the   aristocratic   party   in    the  City  and    those  who   did 
/  to  old  City  families  became   fiercer,  and  the  former 
soak  a  false  ■tep,  which  ultimately  h-d   to  their  downfall,  by 
embracing  the  French  side,     l'erhnps  Henry  III.  is  entitled  to 
axsr   benefit    of  excuse   than   Mr.   Loftie    allows   him    for   liis 
aafriend  lines*  to   London   on  this  very  account.      It  it  Ctftels 
(fast  he  mode  what  had  not  been  made  since  the  time  of  his 
prat-grandmother — a  deliberate  attack  on  the  privileges  of  the 
City.     He  intruded  liis  own  judgei  in  City  matters) ;  he  made 
pants  in  Middlesex  (of  which  it  must  be  remembered  the  City 
tu  farmer);    be    suspended    the   Mayor   and   Alderim  m    Iron 
slet;  and  hr  ingeniously  workrcl  on  the  alleged  grievances  of 
tim  lower  orders,  so  as  to  get  the  vote  ol  an   irregular  folkmote 
Oa  his  aide.      Out   the  Corporation,  despite  the  unluck>   n|il 1 1 
between  parties,  was  by  this  time  pretty  regularly  constituted. 
and  it  only  needed  a  resolute  anil  capable  Mayor  to  make  head 
against  the   Crown.      Suck    n  Mayor  was  found   in   Thomas 
fttx  Thomas,   who    saw    the   ad  vantage   given    by   Montfort's 
srueeedingi.     Thomas  Fita  Thomas  organized  the  wards,  regu- 
kriy  enrolled  the  trade  guilds,  which  bad  been  springing  up 
numbers,  and,  in  short,  did   hi*  utmost  to  discipline  the  tones 
sj   th*  City,      Hit  success  was,  alter  some  vicissitudes,  lor  the 
time  unipi.ilit:iil.     The  slaughter  of  the  Londoners  by  Pri  >  9 
Edward  at  Lewes  did  not  prevent  the  triumph  of  Mont  fort ;  and 
ocxl  year  Thomas,  who  had  repeatedly,  and  sometimes  irregu- 
larly, held  the  Mayoralty,  took  the  oath  to  the  King,  with   I  m 
(not  too  generous  or  decent  from  a  subject  triumphant 
in  revolt  rn  an  humhlrd  and  practically  captive  king),  *  So  long 
as  you  shaJI  be  to  us  a  good  lord  and  king,  so  long  will  we  be 
uuthful  and  duteous  to  yon.' 

would  have  ln-cri  !.--.<  Mian  human  if  he  had  not 
revenged  himself.  Aftei  Evesham,  Pits  Thomas  ami  others 
:  boned,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  severer  personal 
punishment.  London  wns  hcavilj  fined,  and  for  several  years 
its  proper  form  of  government  was  in  abeyance.  Hut  Kdward  I 
was  far  too  wise  a  man  to  think  that  he  could  strengthen 
f.inurli  bv  weakening  and  tyrannizing  over  the  chief  city  ol 
Kagland  ;    and    even    before    his    father's   death    his    influence 
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secured  to  the  Londoner*  a  practical  restoration  of  their 
lopes.  Under  his  own  reign  there  were  some  interfere! 
imthsr BXisinsj  Groin  the  king's  masterful  determination  tu  have 
KOOd  order  kept  throughout  his  realm,  thin  from  any  desire  to 
deprive  London  of  its  institutions.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  tli.s: 
at  no  time  afterward*  wai  tfctt«  MJ  organized  attempt  to  do 
this,  for  the  quo  IMnWwftf  proceedings  of  Charles  11.  (of  which 
Mr.  LnfUo   takes  a  very  harsh   view)  certainly  do  not   amount 

in    -iili  1 1   -ill    Ilttrmpt. 

The  interest  of  the  history  from  this  point  therefore  ceases  to 
B   the  main  political,  and   become*  domestic.     Alter 
it  m  f :  in-   BdwoM  I  'took  the  cily  into  hi*  own  bonds    for  a 

period,  and  fcdword  II.  attempted  tO  tax  the  citizens  illegally, 
and  Edward  III.,  at  the  opening  of  his  MJgn,  granted  an  en- 
Urged  chaitcr,  which  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  matters 
were  not  quite  settled  yet.  Richard  II.  lorccd  a  Mayor  on 
*  ie  citsfloni  (the  laid  Major  being  none  ntlirr  than  Ki chard 
VVnittingion);  hut  the  constitution  of  the  City  was  in  fact 
settle*!,  and  it  WOJ  inure  and   more  rarely  interfered  nilb.      The 

difference  may  be  best  eniphnsinJ  by  pointing  out  what  occurred 
..lie:  i!)c  liiiiMiu.-,  Evil  May-day,  when  a  mob  of  apprentices 
rabbled  foreigners.     Two  hundred  year*  before,  the  least  that 

!  jiu'lhiM;.   haVl   hapjH-ncd  would  have  been  tin-  •  takii 
trie   city   into   the  king's   hands."     Now,  though   Henry   \  III. 
took  an  active  part  in  the  matter,  it  was  purely  ouc  of  polite, 
anil  no  intn  fi  KOOa  with  the  rmuiitnTion  of  the  Ch  |'lac«. 

.Neither  Cade's,  nor   VV  yatts,  nor   KCascx's  insurrections,  though 
ill  affected  London,  and  in  the  last  raw  tome  citizens  were 
huspectcd  of  cuinpliritv,  had  any  evil   remit   on   the   freedom   of 
the  City. 

At  the  time,  however,  that  the  political  interest  of  the  history 
>"<nuei  leas  pioiuiucut,  its  domestic,  ami  more  strictly  muni- 
cipal, interest  increase*  and  multiplies.  It  is  from  this  time, 
when  danger  of  oppression  from  without  and  above  practically 
ceased,  that  the  constitution,  as  it  may  bo  called,  of  tho  City 
began  to  shape  and  develop  itself  from  within  into  something 
like  the  form  in  which  il  has  existed  up  to  the  present  time.  I: 
has  been  already  observed  more  than  once,  that  the  earlier 
nrniiigemetits  of  this  interior  constitution  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  .Mr,  Loftio  holds,  with  certainly  tbo  advantage  of  pro- 
bability, and  with  perhaps  the  advantage  of  the  weight  of  such 
•coot*  direct  evidence  as  we  possess,  that  their  principle  was  on 
i lie  ft  bole  territorial,  the  aldermen  it-presenting  lords  of  the 
manor  or  barons,  and  the  wardi  representing  their  manors  or 
i'muiies.     How  this  arrangement  worked  in  with  the  system  of 
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solsffltXfs   anil    of   popular   election,    which     undoubted \j    did 

Cfcil,  U  not  at  x  very  early  period,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
,  he  pointed  out  that  the  constant  struggles  between 
t»*  trxstocretk  and  popular  parties,  of  which  we  have  such 
prtttirc  testimony,  are  exactly  what  might  !.«•  expected  in  such 
» jar  of  incompatible  system*.  Had  the  principle  of  election 
been  clearly  top  I  &11  eiiatsU   ttDjoyed   :he  electire 

franchise,  their  struggles  could  hardly  have  occurred,  or  would 
bare  been  quickly  terminated.  As  soon  as  that  principle  was 
iseogoized  frankly,  they  did  as  u  <  i«tte  i  (act  terminate.  But 
tie  recognition  took  place  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  fashion.  It 
any  be  thai,  ;us  the  Uishop  of  Chester  thiuki,  thr  disappearance 
el*  tbs  Portreeve,  and  other  events  which  took  place  at  a  still 
rsrlirr  period,  indicate  a  previous  revolution:  but  if  it  he  so, 
the  information  existing  in  respect  to  it  Ki  far  too  scanty  to 
jsstsfy  any  precise  description.  The  hypothesis,  which  has 
been  already  advanced  (and  which  Mr.  Loftie  seems,  though  not 
srrhnps  expressly,  to  hold.) — that  from  a  time  certainly  prior  to 
**  Conquest,  hut  not  otherwise  to  he  defined,  the  City  of  I.nn- 
soa,  as  regards  its  citizens,  consisted  of  a  body  of  freemen 
leaded  and  represented  by  n  portreeve  or  portreeves,  that  the 
4ssairw*tin^  clement  in  this  body  consisted  of  large  landowners, 
eho  were  by  degrees  railed  aldermen,  and  whose  estates  were 
failed  wards,  and  that  side  by  side  with  these  wards  there 
existed  or  grew  up  $okc-$t  or  liberties,  held  by  communities  iMha 
than  individuals, — admits,  and  indeed  requires,  the  supposition 
tW  various  modifications  must  have  introduced  themselves 
from  time  to  rime  in  a  system  so  loose  and  in  a  manner  anoma- 
lous, When  it  enmc  to  an  end,  it  was  by  no  means  exchanged 
far  a  simple  system   of  undivided    <  n  i<-<   sad    direct 

representation.  The  phrase  irnmtmsa  communitas,  which  is  used 
ti  the  body  of  citizens  at  this  transition,  an  pears  to  have  had 
too  much  stress  laid  upon  it  by  some  writers,  though  not  by 
Mr.  Loftie,  who  indeed  makes  no  very  extensive  reference  to  it. 
Bat  *•  i  id  .en  so  learned  an  authority  as  Mr.  Bitot)  writing 
it  is  tree  only  in  a  cursory  fashion),  'The  fierce  democracy  of 
immm.^r  cummunittx* ' — an  expression  which  does  not  seem 
justified  by  tbe  facts,  and  which  would  almost  certainly 
ooevey  lo  a  modem  reader  ideas  of  Birmingham,  if  aofl  of  the 
Pans  Commune.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  reasonable  ro 
wdersund  by  immewm  ccirmiumUM  anytliing  more  than  '  whole 
body  of  citizens,'  which  whole  body  neither  need  hare  been, 
nor  in  all  probability  ever  wns,  organized  after  the  most  ancient 
and  most  mo*i<  :»s  of  democratic  •  sweet  simplicity." 

In  the  first  place,  this  sweet  simplicity  was  not  the  tashion  of 
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the  time;  in  the  second,  the  particular  agencies  which  had 
most  powerful  iu  working  the  change  oulurally  conditioned  the 
change  itself.     These  agencies  were  the  city  guilds,  into  whose 
place  before   Tcrv   long  the   present  City  Companies    stc. 
The  precis*  relation  of  companies  to  t:ii:l<N   [■  onr   -t 
botlj    debated   point*  of  City   hi»tor>,  and  it  is  one  on   whicii 
Mr.  Ijoftie  holds  strong  npini<ins,  which   are,   supported   by  re- 
spOCUbU   evidence       B*l    IB    relation   to   our    present   purpose, 
which  is  to  tnCf  rlir  main  lines  of  the  historical  government   of 
London,  the    point    is   one   of   minor  importance.     That   any 
pellicular  body,  among  the  bodies  whose  iHmcasioiis  are  coveted 
by  Radicals  to-day,  represents   by  direct  unbroken  inheritance 
any   particular   body   imonjf   those    which    were   organised    by 
Thomas  Fid  Thomas  and  bin  follower  Walter  Hcrvey,  at  ID 
ments  to  combat  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown  and  remodel 
the  constitution  of  thr  City.  Es  ■  proposition  the  discussion  of 
which  is  of  high  antiquarian  interest,  and  in  one  sense  of  not  a 
little  historical   importance.     Hut   for   the    present   purpose   its 
discussion   is  made  unnecessary   by  the  absence  ol     >  > 
that  the  succession,  whether  direct  01    indirect,  is  for  political 
and  municipal  purposes  complete:      It   may  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, tlmt  the  subject  is  one  in  which  much  confusion  is  possible, 
and    indeed    unavoidable.      The    term    guild    is    sometimes   and 
earliest  used  ol  the  Friendly  Societies  already  alluded  to;  tkco 
1 1  M-'-iu*  i.ukI  the  name  Guildhall  refers  to  this  use)  to  be  a  loow 
term,  interchangeable  with  that  of  municipal  community;  mil 
then  it  has   the   more   definite  sense  of   trade  union.     A> 
entire  community  «>f  the  City  was  in  the  second  sense  a  guild. 
the  strujfjjlc  between   the   aristocratic    party   and    the    pop 
party  w;is  in  :i  sense  a  struggle  between   iruihl   nnd  guild.     lUt 
it  was  the  third  kind  that  triuuipiiei!,  :.ud  that  became, rcjr i 
or  irregularly,  the  ancestor  af  thr  (  i  :\  ( :<mip*nicx  of  to-day.     b 
1318  it  was  laid  down  that  the  freedom  ol   the  City  could 
Ih-  obtained  l>>  membership  of  a  trade  guild.     Uu;  even 
hardly  decided  the  matter,  and  the  jierplexities  of  the  subjrrt 
he    sufficiently,    though    briefly,    indicated    by    the   mew 
mention  of  the  (net,  that  aldermen   of  guilds  are  spoken  of  s* 
W*J]  as  aldermen  of  wards,  and  that  the  deputies  who  coiiopossl 
lo  the  present  Council  appear  during   the  fourteenth  C 
have    been    ■ometimes   directly   representatives  of   wards,  and 
Hwnetinml  directly  representatives  of  companies.     The  ob* 
solution,  rer'ftin  to  he  arrived  :it  in  lime,  by  which  the  member- 
ihip  of  a  guild  gave  the  right  to  vote,  and  the  place  of  habitation 
decided  i!ie  electoral  division,  was  not  finally-  reached  till  tie 
lilteenth  ccnturv,  and   was   no  doubt  retarded   by  the  mod' 
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of  localizing  particular  trades  in  particular  quarters,  a 
Habit  which  the  formation  of  strict  tod  mnlai  trado  guild* 
would  tend  rather  to  foster  thnn  to  discourage, 

i  only  summarize  rapidly  the  chief  points  in  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  the  companies — the  charters  granted,  un- 
edly  ultra  vires*  In  Major  Ilnvi-v  in  1272,  and  promptly 
rescinded  ;  the  assembling  by  trade*  to  greet  Edward  I 
1W8;  the  growth  of  the  practice  of  appending  the  cniVoalBC 
:o  every  mayor  or  sheriff;  and,  finally,  the  granting  of  regular 
charters  by  Ldward  111.  The  earliest  of  these  were  granted  u> 
the  goldsmiths,  tailors,  and  skinners,  in  1827,  and  others 
t<il lowed  continuously. 

C   thai)  four   hundred    years  have    passed    since    the    fui.il 
settlement  of  these  two  parent  questions,  the  status  of  the  muni- 
cipality as  regards  the  Crown,  and  the  form  of  its   intern*]  ami 
tire  arrangements.     During  thll  long  time  comparatively 
lew  events  have  occurred,  i;  i*  indispensable  to  notice  for 

the  purpose  of  polii  Icipal  history  proper.     The  oltll 

were  in  danger  of  sack  more  than  once  during  the  War*  of  the 
Rases,  but  they  escaped  ir.  They  had  rontribudonj  freely 
levied  on  them  by  Henry  Vll.'s  tyrannical  chicaner  J,  bnl  I 

i   afford   to  nay  them.      The   religi  iih   UN 

etticftl  persecution*  of  ons  kind  or  another  under  the  four 
Tudors  affected  individuals  only,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  London  In  tit  corporate  capm  ity.  Cli'/abeth  atul  the  City 
were  on  spec ial  levins,  fm   no  pUw  hem-fitted  more  by 

The  extension  of  trade  during  her  reign  than  London.  It  was 
certainly  not  the  least  proof  of  the  i  ol  the  ^tuorta  for 

eoTcrning,  that  they  contrived  again  and  again  to  alienate  the 
capital.      With  Junes  I.,  London  had,  indeed,  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  that  natural!  ;  from  the  relation  which 
bis  neatly  put  as  existing  between  .Mr.  Old  buck  nnd  Sir  Arthur 
\Taidour:    *  The  one  was  always  wishing   to  buirow,  ami  the 
Mber  was  not  always  ready  to   lend,"     But   nothing  worse  came 
than  the  well-known  and  rather  witty  impertinence  of  the 
1-ord  M  iyor,  a  ho,  when  James  threatened  to  take  this  and  thai 
sway                         i   i  in  fact,  to  deprive  it  ol   ihc  position  of 
capital),    'humbly    desired    that    hi*     Majesty    would    at    leaai 
please   to   leave  the   Thames  behind    him.'       With   Charles   1. 
■ilte ra  became  far  more  embittered.     Putting  aside  the  than 
■hich  the  City     now  in  distinct  opposition  both   on   BoUtica] 
sad  religious  *c-iounds — had  in  the  general  resistance  of  Parlia- 
ment,  wherein    many    prominent   citizens    sat,    the    alFair    of 
Dr.  Lamb  brought  King  and  City  into  direct  conflict.     Lamb 
was  murdered  in  the  streets;    the  Mayor  and  Sheriff*  tni\\er 
U&.—NcSJf.            o  conVi 
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ctmlil  not  orwould  not  apprehend  the  MltBI 

his  WTnth    in    an   arbitrary  fine,  and   in  use  lees  and   irritatiag 
threats  of  confiscating  the  City  charters.     No  Log  of  his 

r*ign  exhibits  a  mow  thorough   want   of  judgment   than  this. 
After   the   failure  of  the  attempt   nt  Westminster  on  the  fire 

member!  (who  Be  I  wem  alone  to  the 

Guildhall  to  induce  the  citaeiu  t.>  deliver  thesn  up,  but  in 
vain;   ami  after  be  had   left   London  the  five  were  cuutaaar 
]v  conducted  to  Westminster  1>y  th  *lule 

UXDOft  hefon-  thr  outbreak  of  war  flu:  trained  lands  were  pal 
under  arms,  and  the  City  newly  fortified  with  earth* 
Then  is  no  need  to  follow  the  well-known  alor)  of  the  wax  sad 
Of  the  part  the  l-omloners  took  in  it.  Hut  London,  sooner  tluii 
aJmost  any  other  part  of  the  Kingdom,  had  occasion  to  repeat 
lining  changed  I  ■'•  r< ■  ■  «.  OttJ  and  injudicious,  but,  after  all* 
not  very  oppressive,  rule  oi  the  King  For  the  unlimited  tynnnr 
of  the  anay.  A  riot  at  Leadi'nhall  gave  excuse  for  a  n  : 
occupation:  contribution*  wore  loviotl  again  and  again  bi 
sheer  force ;  the  I-ord  Mayor,  on  refusing  to  proclaim  the 
abolition   of  Was  fined  and  deposed:  in   short,  all  the 

OXUtitOttottaJ  acts  of  the  Stuarts  put  tog«  the    did  not  amount 
In  a  tithe  "I  those  done  by  the  Roundhead  leaders.       kccordi 
the  City  I  mm.-,  as  is  known  to  every  one,  a  promini  nt  part  ia  the 
Restoration. 

Of  the  Plnguc  and  Fire  there  is  no  need  to  sneak — nil  the  l«* 
that  ..'*»  conduct  during  the  latter  rather   increased 

goodwill  of  the  citizens  towards  him.  Hut  the  shutting  of  the 
Exchequer  no  doubt  created  great  ilhvill.  Charles  took  o» 
pains  to  reduce  this,  ami  by  the  later  years  of  his  reign  the 
City  had  relapsed  into  a  thoroughly  disaffected,  not  to  assy  dis- 
li  ;,.  1,  -  undition,  though  no  actual  oppression  was  used  towards 
it.  Mr.  Loftia  passes  rather  lightly  over  the  factious»  not  W  isj 
treasonahlr.  proi  ceding*,  wh«  li  followed  the  Popish  Plot. 
Pttkfafi  WU  begun,  it  should  be  remembered,  by  Whig,  not  bi 
Tory  sherirTs:  and  the  lupport  which  the  citizens  lent 

tea  "I*  Shaftesbury  might  have  provoked  a  more  srrapiil»a* 
king  than   Charles  to  put  rods  in  pickle  for  the 
capital.     The  rod  he  chose  iraa  none  the  less  sharp  because  >* 

W1M   in    form  a  strictly  Ic^ai   one.      There  is  no  need 

manipulatiiui  of  tin    Bench,  i<>  account  (or  the  decision  on  th* 
warranto   writ.      Mr.   Loftie    himself,  ol  so  whore  and  mnrr 
than   once,  points  out  that  the  liberties  of  the  City  are  by  n" 
mrnns  strictly  ih'fined  in  an)  wasting  charters,  or  ihrtf* 

together;   and  there  can  be  no  doul  •  Corporation,  a*]4* 

tiofl    In    the    kingdom,  had    frequently  acted    ** 
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Hrictoes*  kftrtf  tins.  Nor  was  the  Kind's  victory  puslx-d  wn 
ar,  or  used  very  sternly.  It  it  neediest  to  say  that  there  is  no 
motion  here  of  defend  i  .  eminent  of  Charles,  or  of 

circn'og  the  unwisdom  which  hil  liim  to  alienate  tlir  City. 
Betsrarm  act  against  Rye  House  Plots,  against  the  niachina- 
tuai  d  sbcrifL  liko  Bethel  .mil   tgitaton  like  Sha  the 

fVeamm/o  retaliation   can   hardly  be  considered  inordinately 
i.eal  on  (;  uteenui  exsntun  ioTcxf3gn«     la 

vart  of  his  history  Mr.  I  tto  term*  to  havo  accepted 
■atwhat  too  readily  the  ticws  of  MootttftJ  and  the  late 
Mr.  Green,  hirtorlai  of  vrhoM  •    tod    the 

nloe  of  whose  arguments,  r.rc  no:  quite  in  direct  ntid  to  Bbl 
l&ntaqttenets  ol  their  language  and  the  atrentrtb  uf  their 
Rfirictioa». 

TV  ol   Charles,        verner,   followed    bj   thi 

■WtVt  (in  the  matter  I  of  Alderman  Cornish  I,  made 

feCitv  irrevoi  :_'  for  thi  i  J  one  ol  mi    r.irlicat 

illiam  anil  M:  od  thr  qua  warranto  judgment 

■stored  all  the  ancient  rights.      Again,  for  a  1  the 

history,  and   .  i«  I     .   in  genera]    English 

fcastory,  ceases  to  be  municipal  in   interest        1  b      ritablishmcnt 
•f  the  Ilmk   of  Eugbuid.   and   the   c  "1  apse    »f  the  South 
efcease,  all  important  at  they  wore,  hare  no  municipal 
*t.     It  maybe  ol*scrvcd,  hi>u  r-u-i    in    peeling',  feat   Mr.  Loi 
•nut  to  lean  ratbei  mmon  but  atToneoui 

the  Sooth  Sea  scheme  was  a  hum  it* 

btbble  character  was  proved  I  j  Mir  tmallncs*  of  thn  legitimate 
*****  which  the  Com  piny  at  any  time  carried  on.  I>  is 

lit  the  srheme,  wliiih  *.i*  pnrelj  one  nf  conversion  of  A 
aMreaJJy  financial  rather  than  commercial.     Nor  II   it   bj  InJ 
anas  certain  that  it  was  in  itself  unsound,  though   the   insane 
circulation  which  iecorr.pani    1  it,  and  apparently  the  fraudulent 
*«imnc  of  stock  by  thr  directors,  brought  it  dorm  with  a  crash. 

b  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
?**mmcnt  of  Lon<!  m.      I'hc  la  which  baa  so  to  do,  is 

.mom  ijiiativl  between  George  III.  and  ■'.■  irallon — 

« natter  in  which,  if  it  i  ice,  both 

»ces  behaved  with  equal  bar]  toaco  and  foolishness,  the 

iult   was  mainly  on  the  side  of  the  Crown.     A  ft  or 
ol     Commons     bad    declared     Wilkes     incapable 
Daez,  nnd  lud  seated  Lot  trail,  the  Co  a  non 
C<encii  sent   n  remonstrance  to  the   King  by  the  Lord  M.» 
SitssM       Ni  moo  Council  was,  as 

**h,  is    sny    way   concerned    with   the    Middlesex    1 
-  could  only  he  1«;-  if  the  old  nexus  1' 

i    8  a-xvct 
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tad  county,  *  rag  uueonra  hem  tiaadiS,  it  wu  clear!' 

House  of  (.nmmoni,  not  the  kin£,  with  -y  should  barft 

remonstrated.    Tin-  King,  • .  ii  he  had  bean  vrisa,  might 

havi-  ltriii/naiif lv  puiuii-ii  this  out  to  thorn  and   left  them  Li)  * 

.    foolish   pOUUOD.      Instead  of  this,  he   showed  ill-tan 
it  |  Baokford,  perhaps  (Tor  the  fact  is  very  doubtful),  replied  is 
language  rttpei  tftt]  ttfl  U1  somewhat  plainspokcn.    Tb* 

King  committed  the  still  greater  blunder  of  excluding  the  I/>id 
Ma/Off  from  a  complimentary  audience  till  lie  hud  promised  not 
to  nulUB  ■  lpe*4  li,  thnn  which  a  more  undignified  act  is  perii&ju 
OOt  on  record.  Unwilling,  however,  to  lcare  him  in  the  WT 
ilic  Common  Ciiuncil  vented  their  wrath  «'ii  the  Recorder,  who 
had  refused  to  sign  the  remonstrance,  and  sent  a  second  address, 
praying  lor  a  dissolution  of  Parliament — a  proceeding,  by  tW 

.  which  seem*  very  doubtfully  constitutional.     At  Ian- 
real  antagonists — the  House  and  the  Citj — <amc  front  to  i 

Of  1  prinlrr  In  a  messenger  oftbf 

House  oi  *  murium*,  who  was  promptly  taken   in  custody  »»d 
only  allowed  to  depart  "ii  bail.     The  House  ordered   the    I 
Mayor  and  Ahh ■rintui   Oliver,  who  hod   been   concerned  in  tfc* 
matter,  to- the  bar*  and  icnl  thamtotheTim.  i,  Ahrrc  thcjrstaytd 

till  the  end  of  the  Session.       A   further  squabble  took  pi*. 

<  r.ilty,  ai  to  the  presentation  of  addresses  actios* 
the    North   American   War,   which   George  III.  most  fooli 
declined  to  receive.     His  resistance  only  lasted  a  lew   i 
tlien  he  gai*  H  SJ       In  these  matters  the  mud  net  nf  :|u-  I  [o:  r 
(  miimuns  was  really  arbitrary,  not  to  aay  tyrannical ;  th< 
•  if  tin-  King  Can  be  called  at  worst  undignified  and  injudid 
Hut  we  are  unable  to  understand  bow  Mr.  I 
ihe  occupation  of  the  City  by  soldiers  during  the  riots  of  I 

I  insult.  An  [ill  flllar  act  it  inny  have  been,  but  (he  failures 
of  the  Lord  Mater  aod  the  (  it%  authorities  to  deal  with  tl»»* 
dangerous  affair  is  too  notorious  for  the  step  to  be  regarded  »* 

thing  but  a  beneficial  irregularity.  These  slight  affair*! 
tnaoag  which  theonlj  ktiouj  oho  is  the  attempt  uf  the  Iloua* 
of  Commons  to  carry  out  an  arbitrary  arrest,  close  until  tls< 
present  day  the  history  of  the  City,  as  a  corporation,  fightli 
obtain,  to  keep,  and  to  employ,  the  privileges  of  freedom  ar»* 
Bclf-govornmetrt 

Mir  historical  sketch  of  tli«'  subject  is  thui  completed.    Tb*» 
a  vast  number  of  subjects  of  no  small  interest  (which  Mi.  1 

iself  introduces  in  the  course  of  his  own   fuller   handling  * 
a  matters)  have  been  omitted,  needs  only  formal  stat* 
ment.     As  specimens   of  the  digressions   with    »htcb   he  b*3 
.  nlivencd  hii  •:•:%,  the  lingular  tragedy  or  tragedies  of  Adas* 
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Laurence  Daket,  and  Alice  Attc  Howe,  in  the  earliest  d*>s 
oftss  recorded  City,  may  br  notrd  in  passing:  and,  in  the  later, 
facetiously  careful  an<l  interesting  account  "i  Wren's eddititaj 

fctlir  architecture  of  the  capital.  His  VCOad  volume  mutt  be 
over  in  scarcely  more  lines  than  it  tins  chapters.  The 
itiflaitic-*  of  Middlesex,  reduced  as  they  arc  both  bv  tbc  ln- 
trnujht  and  the  outflow  of  so  groat  a  centre  as  London ;  the 
h  of  Westminster,  of  its  Abbey,  of  its  hamlets  ;  the 
ascription  of  the  royal  parks  and  palaces  ;  the  annals  of  the 
Tower  and  of  the  great,  but  a  storied,  districts  to  which 

« thr  bivrougli  of  we  Tower  Hamlets  i*  nowgisea  it*  name;  the 
npjd  sketch  of  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  suburbs 
*3)Cb  completes  the  book,  and  the  short  treatise  on  the  so-called 
Metropolitan  area  which  conclude*  it ; — all  the**  cannot  be  dis- 
eased at  length.  Their  interest  is  great  to  the  merely  genera! 
*nh»r  ;  perhaps  it  Is  greater  than  that  of  the  first  volume. 
wty  the  *  Metropolitan  area*  will  claim  some  faftfatl  BOI  •  • 
fcere.  Wc  have  now  to  pass  from  history  tn  polities,  from  the 
ftru  to  the  lesson  of  the  facts,  from  the  past  to  the  present,  and 
a  a  certain  sense  to  the  future. 

loerer    has   followed  carefully   the   story   which    lias  thus 
been  briefly  sketched,  will  hare  little  difficulty  in  assenting  to 
"ruin  general  conclusions  drawn  from  it.      It  is  evident,  in 
frst  place,  that  the  constitution   of  London  was  the  outcome  of 
ne  genuine  wants  of  London,  and  that  It*  struct  un-  hem*  no  trim 
vhaterer  of  external  influences.     Although  the  Londoners  have 
foucd  themselves,  as  it  happened,  on  itie  same  abfa  arid  in  close 
I  with  more  than  one  political   agitator  of  the  democratic 
«?*e,  no  radical   reform   from  without  has  crer  been   imposed 
nana  London.     WiiMi  i  > .11. Inn  wanted,  London  has  got;  Dttl 
Us  never  accepted  a  brand-new  constitution  from   outside.      In 
■  co nil   place,  it  is  remarkable  that,  large  as  wen-  the  priii- 
kfeswhuh  the  City  enjoyed  ftt  ATI  earl)  time,  U  DO  a  precarious 
feQKre,  *n>l  wo*  the  power  which   its  joint  wealth 

»*3  population  gare  it,  it  has  nevei  d  >>r  attempted  to 

incise  any  predominant  or  excessive  itftfl  lestjnica 

The  eleetion  of  kings  by  I/iridonerc,  important 
**1  interesting  as  the  fact  is,  never  amounted  to  much  U01I 
*sit  it   bal   Iwen  called   above — a  prerogative  vote;  and  at 
fenod  in  London  history  has  the  capital  exercised,  or  ■ttattpl    ! 
toei!  |H-iijliar  and  fatal  influence  winch  Paril  Ml  KM 

centuries  exercised  in  France.    In  the  third  place.it  Urn 
*w*drr  and  remarkable  in  tbc  highest  degree,  that  such  political 
I'ilortu;.'  as  London  bss  ■*  always  lieen  again*:, 

**  in  liviui   ef,   any  d  ily  predominating  tendency  in 
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the  Stale.  If  the  advocates  of  what  is  call i- J  Municipal  Reform 
had  been  more  learned,  or  more  intelligent  with  a  certain  limited 
kind  of  intelligence,  they  might  have  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  City  an  Lofcronoa  tkat  it«  constant  I  nil  mar  had  beam  towards 

;i  I  )i-nnii  i.uii:  ttJiist  i :  ur .-  «u.      l'ln-v  baTC   nnh  had  wit  enough 

to  do  to,  and  their  lark  of  wit  hay  in    i  certain  sense  stood  I 

in    good   stead,     i'or   what   is   really   moat  observable  in   City 

histOIJ    i*,   that   l\ir  i  -itiuriL.inity    \n\s    dwny*  thrown   itself    into  the 

scale  which  tended  to  become  dangerously  light  fbfl  "isal 

welfare.  Daring  the  ceaturiee  when  the  pn-doruitiaocc  of  the 
aiiftocavdfi  and  feudal  principle*  threatened  the  breaking 
fff  imtfonil  feeling,  London  strove  to  Weak  through  its  O  ns'.itv- 
!  t < i m  ill'  kriftoctatic  aldermen.  At  firnt>a  when  the  arbi 
wer  of  the  Sovereign  was  the  most  menacing  political  danger. 
..■i  Etaelf  «ni  til  •  nili.i  tide,  n/itli  a  perfect  readineaalo 
Igaj  that  aide  when,  as  under  the  (  wealth,  the  tyranny 

lc  self-constituted  representatives  of  tin*  poopltj  threatened  tu 

M    \u     .\'.     .  Qg  #1| 

Cnglish   history   up   to   the  ferenteenth,   if   not   tin-  i  i'_-iu< . 
OOntUZl  ,  ('"'  ''in-r. ):»rl  irtii  nw  <>i   the  minority,  or  of  the  one, 
in  ore  in  be  i<  inkd  this  tbo  fiacwacamanta  oJ    ha  tnany«  Loadon. 
hna  more  frequently  found  itself  on  the  side  of  the  majority.     Bat 
the   danger  of   our  own  days   is    to  all    clearsighted    political 
students  exact  U   (In-  <<>ntrary.      It  is  the  tyrannj  of  the  uiiti 
which  bai  now  to  be  feared,  the  un balancer!  swing  of  the  great 
popular  p-'iiiluWiiiL  the  swamping  of  all  interests  and  all  classes 
IflfjIU  of  the  widest  interest  and  the  lowest  clat*.    London  has 
found  itself,  true  to  its  history,  on  the  side  opposed  to  this  new 
I  "in  [In-  i"nM  lintel  M    pneintictfu    I  rna  and  open  e»l« 
nod    l..ry  members  fi  i  i  inp  a  long  period, 

Ucie  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  aits  of  Birmingham  had   been 
used  i a i  :..  titan  eonatituency,  the  Lib* 

VOuU   (oa  twelve  veal's  paat   haw;   licrn  rutiiely  excluded 
repri'M  i  i  itlon      It   Li  non    proposed  to  alteT  this  by  chatiaiajt 
ion  of  London  into  a  Democratic  constitution!  sad 
by  throwing  on  the  side  of  unlimited  change,  if  not  of  vf 

in    point   of  size   .ind   power  there  »* 

aJbaouutd)    do  example  in  hiftofj       knd    I    i   ;■ 

this   by   adopting  precisely  the  means   which,  though   lor  0»> 
turies  past  UK  at  to  the  ingenuity  of  agilaW*i 

the   u  >l    thecIdeTt  bni   nniloimit    rejrrtrd, 

At  almost  all  times  since  its  first  mention,  .1  I  port  of 

the  nopal  Ktloa  t  1   London  has  resided   in  the  suburbs.     Inu* 
earl.  vben    Roman    London    riimpriecd   but   the  scanty 

illclograui  indtmtfrl  above,  villas  and  villages  were  seal 
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thickly  round.  Wlicti  the  larger  walls  were  built,  though  they 
i&claded  much  open  ground,  my  * !  ■  - 1  not  include  ionic  of  the 
must  populous  of  the  suburbs,  and  thr  hamlets  of  Westminster, 
ti*  hamlets  of  the  Tower,  the  Borough,  and  many  other  districts, 
ren*u»cd  witl  Although  the  oompsnlivfl  uWwpala* 

tion  by  night  o(  London  proper  is  something  of  S  modern 
phenomenon,  the  vast  and  constant  growth  of  the  population 
<t  the  capital  has  been  for  centuries  a  matter  chief1>,  it  not 
vntly,  affecting  the  suburbs.  Vet  the  subuittt  have  ncvei 
tfkreva  Into  municipal  community  sritfa  the  City,  sad  to  this 
tut,  as  much  a*  to  the  much-vaunted  political  capm  itj  tiad 
•sbrlrti  of  Englishmen,  may  be  attributed  thr  abstinence  of 
London  from   mischievous  interference  with  the  national  eon- 

i  ■•         I ".  ■    Hen,    ti»    C-ohU-tt    w.o    plir.Lv-i]    t<i    call     il,    hi*    riill 

b*»*  \\  wen.      It  has  never  threatened,  or  felt  inclined 

to  threaten,  to  '  march  on  *  anything,  like  the  petulant  muiiii'i- 
piiitiei  of  the  provinces.  N'n  huge  system  01  CurruuUvo  and 
■ire- pulling  has  pervaded  it.  Its  parts,  united  lor  practical 
purpose*,  have  h##n  rnnnicipalU  mid  piilirie*liV  Muartfted,  and 
u  ■  London  partj  '  hat  ever  been  formed. 

For  many  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  so-mlled  en  of 
rcserm,  it  seemed  as  if  this  lortunate  state  ol  things  might 
continue.     The  rnjuiieun-nw  of  the  population  of  the  capital 


met  in  the  unsymmctricol  British  manner  by  creating  new 
rcprtKuiatiir  bodies,  or  enlarging  the  powers  of  old  ones,  and 
try  co-ordinating  their  operations  in  the  same  practical  fashion. 
Attempts  at  a  sweeping  reform  of  the  Corporation  always  failed, 
partly  became  there  ires  pretty  obviously  nothing  pressing  to 
reform,  partly  because  tin-  <  <ip<  ration  was  very  strong.  The 
fortunate  lack  ol*  concentration  above  noted  sent  many  City 
a*n  to  represent  country  districts  and  boroughs,  and*  while 
there  was  do  London  party  in  the  nil  venec,  their  was  a  very 
:  lablc  one  in  the  sense  that  was  good.  Thus,  by  succet* 
sirc  «-u  franc  hi-  uf  suburban  districts  as  boroughs,  by  the 

establishment  of  a  separate  department  of  Metropolitan  police 
responsible  to  the  Government  only,  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  perform  other  nslile  functions, 
•■d  by  the  division  oi  the  area  into  sc<tions  lor  minor  judicial 
pstrposrs,  an  administrative  total  was  created,  rW)  ttMlghtly 
doubtless  to  the  lover  ol  ml    pigeon-holed  schemes, 

bstrrryl.'  in  wmking,  snUsJactory  of  all  reason- 

claims   Jor   municipal   and   political   self-government,  and 

:     ■  ... 

■All  human   thing*  axe  subject  to  decay,'  however,  and   the 
istmediate  agencies  by  which  decoy   is   threatened  and,  unless 
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arrested,  rarriril  nut,  arc  often,  if  uot  always,  obscure  and  ind 
ridoaUv  iniifciiilieaiit.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  anything 
tin-  binary  of  Mr.  Firth,  thejunioi  Member  fai  Chelsea,  befo 
1876,  when  he  published  a  very  Urge  and  extremely  inennclaer 
book  oil  Municipal  Itcform.  In  that  book  Mr.  I'irth  stat 
that  a  guild  is  a  district  or  territorial  division,  and  eight  yea 
later,  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Daily  News'  he  uses  'ti  "a* 

MiioiiMu  fin  'credulity.'  From  these  two  facte,  iwt  to  nicotic 
others,  it  is  probably  safe  to  conjecture  that  the  advantage* 
education  which  Mr.  Firth  has  enjoy  !  u  somewhat  defeCttl 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  energy,  leisure,  and  mea 
3ufli<icnt  Ur  dcvi'itc  himself  to  n  political  career.  At  the  carl! 
dale  above  mentioned.  L876,  though  Mr.  Chamberlain   had   n 

-tin  red  Parliament!  Kdl  i^nn',  ns  one  who  was  orgnnuii 
political  success  for  himself  by  dint  of  working  mi  oil  ij 
institutions,  was  already  considerable  among  those  Englishzni 

•  kept  Jin  en  <>)i  politleaj  Hid  was  especially  great  axnoi 
Radicals  and  Dissenters.  Perhaps  Mr.  I'irth  burnt  to  folk 
Mi.  Chamberlain's  example  on  a  »c\de  as  much  more  brillift 
and  distinguished,  as  London  is  greater  than  Hirmingham  ai 
four  millions  than  four  hundred  thousand.  Perhaps,  like 
win  maiXj  he  FefleCCad  thai  in  these  days  it  is  impossible  ai 
confusing  for  a  young;  Hadical  to  take  all  destruction  to  be  1 
l'i  ivince,  and  that  the  c  iniiinsrription  and  definition  of  ail 
in  levelling,  el  in  other  things,  is  a  deal  advantage.  Howe* 
this  may  be,  Mr.  Firth  rhose  the  (.'orjmuniou  of  London  as  1 
victim,  and  began  to  agitate  against  it.  As  an  agitator  in  I 
popular  lease,  he  was  not,  and  to  this  day  has  not  been,  re 
mccesafol;  bet  events  favoured  him  Although,  ns  we  sb 
presently  show,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  thnt  a  lar, 
1  'nijituiitiiiii  would  hate  managed  such  n  scheme  :i*  the  medi 
tizing  of  the  water  companies  more  successfully  than  the  U 
Government,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  failure  of  S 
Kichard  Cross's  Water  Hill  hclned,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  tl 
deaijBII  fox  a  general  London  Municipality.  The  election 
IgeO  seemed  to  Beher  in  a  general  period  of  innovation,  arid 
I'  teed  in  power  it  Minister  who  never  forgives,  and  who  V 
unlikely  to  forget  the  signal  censure  passed  by  London  OTJ  li 
policy  in  oppotiti-.n  ns  in  power.  A  Home  Secretary  desire 
of  toniicctine;  his  name  with  something  grandiose,  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons  prepared  to  vote  for  an 
thing    the!    proeeatl  itself  as    papular,  were   also  given   to  \ 

Firth.     Even   so.   however.   Mr  firth's  time  did  "not  come 
once.      Ireland,   Mr.  HrodUu.  pt     the    Franchise    B 

hate,    Session    after    Session,  made   the   fair  vision  of  a   n 
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bodon  fly  before  dim  ;  aud  it  is  by  no  mean*  sure  tint  even 

I   present    your    the    Bill,   with    which    the    Oowniinwrt 

s»?e   ostensibly    gratified    the    agitation    of   himself   and    his 

foltaacrs,  will  coin..-  on  for  serious  discussion.     It  has,  however, 

Weo  introduced  with  much   flourish  of  trumpet*.     It  has, 

ft  period   of  rather  mortifying  indifference,  been  adopted  I')'  the 

dl-pyncrful    provincial  caucuses,  though  HOI  very  heartily  ;   and 

undcrsfotxl    that    the    Liberal    Party    geuersuly,  llsUVgU  not 

rsmlly,  are  in  iu  faroor.     It  xs  therefore  worth  while  to 

discos*  iu  proposal*,  and  lu  see  bow  ibey  Look  in   the  Light  ol 

Of  history  of  the  post,  anil  by  the  aid  of  the  common  sense  ami 

tie  facta  of  the  present. 

Thrrr  are   rnt  which,  under  an  appearance  of  extreme 

s-mplicitv,  conceal  very  complicated  issues,  and  there  arc 
measure*  which,  though  they  appear  to  bristle  with 
■flails,  arc  in  reality  extremely  simple.  The  two  chief  Hills 
•ttica  have  been  prevented  to  the  I  louse  of  Commons  during 
tie  present  .Session  exhibit  this  con  trust  in  n  very  perfect 
aancer,  aj  Bill   for   tin:   llcttcr   Government  ol    l.ondoi 

pvsjB,  it   is  needless  to  say,  the  example  of  rissinUdtJ   i"   '•>"- 
piciity.       It    fills,    with    summary    and    appendices,    nearly   a 
aaodrrd   and    twenty   page*    of   the  ample    mom    nccorded    to 
rWliamcntorv  papers,    but    its    provisions  con   be   easily   sum 
aimed  in  much  less  than  a  hundred  nnd  twenty  Inn  I      EjtCtpt 
sat  name  and  office  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  it  sweeps  cvervt 
*%sy.        The    Aldermen    vanUh     bodily,    though     the     pr< 
t-asnts  of  that  ancient  office  are  to  be  allowed  to  die  out.       i 
oa  Council  nill  be  elected  b)  the  enormous  ROOTOpO 
(now    in    tnith   an    ivxrnnisa   rammttmiti*  .1    instead    of   h\ 
per,  and    all    municipal    distinction    between   the 
alter  mid  the  fubarben  bon  id  district*  will  disappear. 

Metropolitan    Board    of   Works,    the    Commissioners    of 
StVtn,   the  Vestries,   the   District  Ikwrds,  ^ttoish,  but  in   their 
stwd  appear    District    Councils,  or   Committees   of  tho   new 
Corporation,  whose  delegated  powers  will   relics- c  the  Common 
Ciuaeil  in  measure  and  degree  as  the  Common  Council   itself 
inta,     A  new,  a  very  undefined,  and  perhaps  a  very  ixnpor- 
fcnt,  functionary'  apr*ars  in  the   shape  of  a  salaried   Deputy" 
Hvror,  or  snsjwnt     The  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  ceases  to  have 
n   with   the  t  ity,  and   takes  rank  with   the  OtbsM 
fs  of  counties.     The,  officinal   necessary  to  carry  out   tl  . 
atWnistralion  of  s/j  vast  an  urea  arc,  present  rights  being  tared, 
(•fee  lent  of  the  Corporation;  but  this  b 

■"ill  not   bare  of  the  police  system   proper,   nor  ok' 

licensing. 
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licensing,  neither  will  it  Ijt  permitted  directly  to  administer 
local  charities. 

Muiv  things  may  be  said  respecting  this  new  Corporation,  bnl 
there  is  one  thing  which  most  certainly  maynot  he  said,  though  the 
iiiitur.il  ftflaotion  of  the  compiler  of  the  official  summary  ol 
Bill  has  misled  him  i on  •  The  Corporation,'  raye  this 

Imiiiiicii',  '  notwithstanding  its  enlargement,  will  remain  the 
sarae  Corporation.'  That  is  exactly  what  it  will  not  remain. 
The  present  Corporation,  BJ  the  OXI—aWce  and   p  {   the 

r  of  Aliirrmrn,  includes  a  very  considerable  element  of 
stability  and  identity,  whieh  will  vanish  altogether  with  a 
pniliaiuciiL  of  Ur-jiiiu11>  elected  councillors   and    «    major  who 

m\\  i-i    mi  one  oi  ..  mi]  ion  h  tuneholdi  ps.     Representing  si  it 

does  an  unbroken   tradition  expressing  the   free   opinion  of  a 

DODptntivsilf  limited  DtH&bsff  01  I  -iti/ena,  it  e*n  ha\.    do  tiling  ill 

iion  with  a  huge  Council  foisted  from  above  on  a  bctcro* 

Sniiijis  multiUitlf  of  itidi(Tm*iit   or  unwilling  outsider*.     This 
ouncil   may,  by  foTco  of  law,  inherit    tin-  rtjr  of  the 

Miration,  but  it  cannot  possibly  inherit  its  spirit.  It  may, 
as  it  is  announced  by  a  somewhat  ludicrous  formulation  of  what 
cannot  be   formulated,   give   entertainments   to  ished 

persons,  but  the  distinguished  visitors  will  look  curiously  on  those 
i  nt-rtaininents,  as  a  man  looks  who  is  invited  by  a  new-comer 
to  tin*  house  wheirin  lie  uwt\  of  old  to  lie  welcomed  bj  OttMSK 
1'his,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  is  an  inconclusive  if  not  a  purely 

sentiment  il  nbjr I.      1 1  a  Dew  thing  IS  H.iiid'il,  if   is  no  shame 

to  it  that  it  is  new  :  and  if  a  new  thing  is  good,  its  newnese  it 
still  less  to  be  charged  against  it.     It  is  time,  then,  to  ex-» 

mlts  that  art*  Imind  0«  said   to  be   found  with  the  old:   to 

how   MI  the  proposed  commune  is  likely    to  remedy    those 
limits,  and   10   emiuire  whether   it   has   in    itself  any  probable 
i  ts  nnd  dmigori  vhiohi  even  if  it  were  likely  to  supply  the 
ramodj  dsaarn  on  the  whole,  vrisai  en  put  up 

with  known  Lib,  No*  in  discussing  the  first  of  these  points 
the  enquirer  i*  nut  by   .1   nay    considerable  difficulty.     It  is 

king  !"  <  <••'.  I"  find  nut  what  the  burning  and  crying 
crib  arc,  which  mqnin  ■  y-turvifn aoti  on  ol   the  peaceable 

arrnngements  of  centuries,  and  tfal  Jclng  of  on  experiment 

the  like  of  which,  in  point  of  size  at  least,  no  man  cur  tried 
before,      Hal   tb  andition  of    London  manicipal 

rnmant  is  anomalous  enough,  and  destitute  of  anything  like 
symmetry  of  arraiigciiu  in.  even  one  will  admit      Dal   W 
not  been  Bied,  d    Seal   in   England,  to  consider  this  as  a  suffi- 
cient and  final  cause  far  radical  change.     Dues  it  work  well  or 
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idctsbly  well  ? — is,  or  at  least  vu  supposed  to  be,  die  English 
qtwktn  a«  to  this,  :im!  the  Ordiotn  Ktiglishtnau  looks  to  the 
sakontcnts  for  a  demonstration  that  it  does  ri«i  BOdf   m& 

ssfeflbty  wi-ll.      He  certainly  docs  not  find  it  in  the  Viil.nniiMiK 
at  tsirmor*!  literature  of  tker  attack  on  tka  Corporation,  or  in 
sjcccbcs  of  those  who   linve  address*  Igl    in 

■{yon  of  the  BL1L  The  graver  chaTgcs  of  malvrn.it 
sisusgoTcrnmcat  an.*  always  unfed  with  a  discreet  vagueness.and 
ill  to  the  ground  as  flatly  as  the  iagcniou*  imagination 
d  that  candidate  for  civic  office  who,  the  other  day,  accused 
II V  rf  drunkenness  at  srlvii  u-  -i-  I'ln- 
Uderablcncss of  being  deprived  of  'it  I  Mss^gOTCflUBi 
U  llw  meanest  borough  of  the  kingdom— a  phrase  on  which 
otchangtt  havo  been   run  urn-table  articles  and  letters 

«d  speeches — appetirs  to  a  vast  majority  of  tin-  iiihahitmita 
ei"  Loudon  to  be  very  easy  of  toleration.  But  it  scorns  to  be 
ht|  more  or  leas  vaguely  that,  if  London  had  one  t> 
4I  authority,  stnwts  and  markets  would  Ik*  battel  I 
fa.  rates  lessened,  municipal  duties  more  dutifully  and  cheaply 
BntWmed ;  great  aflairc  of  bctStDMa,  Ilka  Ina  MgM IsltOBI  sw 
As  and  water  supply,  would  Ih*  managed  more  ctxeetivcly ;  the 
Oniueaa  of  a  coriH>nt  <  iCQimging  art,  fostering  public 

nd  so  forth,  more  folly  rocoga  »  d. 
Now  in  the  first  pUcc,and  beforv  ig  the  actual  scheme 

-  detail,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  great 
ainicnwlities  which  already  caist  prcscul  such  a  very  oil: 
ftsfctacle  in  comparison  with  London.     VW  do  not  think  that  t  Iwy 
fc   Let  us  take  lor  a  more  immediate  example  Manchester,  »h  \t  m 
is  mit  tj* i  1 1 : <  shameless  political  '  *iH>ilg-to-tli(v\  ii 

antiianship  of  Birmingham,  nnd  which  has,  as  a  coqtor 
ftaapa,  kept  itself  freer  from  political  bias  than  LaropOoL     If 
wi  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  over  a  file  of  Manchester 
•easpapcrs,  be  may  easily  satisfy  himself  that  a  I  LitJ  in 

>i  eu means  a  short  nit  Ki  a  ml  Manchester  bos  solved 

*  water  question,  or  put  itself  in  a  way  to  doing  so,  iftox  | 
■sjii in  even  snore  grandiose  than  Sir  William  1  larroui  :\  |>n>- 
pttd  and  perbspa  half-forgotten  aqueducts.  But  IfafiT'hestet' 
**  ins  coining  to  tbc  conclusion  isJ  Tfc  rimer*  was  ssjrduflg 
fcts  bargain,  and  that  any  sanitary,  much  more  am  Isfisnclsl 
Ptafrtii  matter  of  rcsy  lor  ndced.     Man«i 

**•  bsail  town  hal:  on  a  scalo  of  great  gorgeousnr- 

*  acquisition  does  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  regarded  with 
«tssilcf  A     i  li.ti.i  ;■    ■  m     lain- 

n  the  chance  of  hpping  and  Burnham,  because  of 
"•ptaaar  nearness  of  the  propwed  ground  to  crowded  districts, 
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has  just  presented  itself  to  Manchester  for  a  new  ■  long'  in  t 
shupc  of  the  Ute  Mr.  Potter'*  park  at  Rusholme.  The  elect 
Corporation  have  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  wbttMJ  t 
corrupt  and  close  body  now  presided  over  by  AUI«rmAn 
has  steadily  prnsped  every  opportunity  of  the  kind.  If  Load 
jrrumblcs  at  Billinfrsgate  nnd  (Jorent  Garden,  a  recent  and  v* 
•Tinn  controversy  Uomd  tliat  Manchester  has  liv  no  inea 
found  the  existence  of  a  ratepayers*  market  committee  suflicie 
to  obviate  all  difficulties  On  that  head.  It  is  SCan  Btj  necest* 
to  «.iv  tint  no  reflection  is  here  intended  on  Manchester,  whi« 
is  one  of  the  MM  man  Aged  ©f  municipalities,  but  the  facts  see 
To  show  pretty  definitely  thai  a  entjw. ration  of  the  least  eftV 
character,  dating  Enn  the  nineteenth  century,  may  bin 

cutties   as    ^nvit,    and    may   lie  jrrurnblrd   nt  iiuite  ui   much. 
any  effete  c<irp«« ration  dating  elcvonto.    The  argurnc 

may  serin  superfluous,  but  it  is  not  so  in  face  of  the  anincwb 

•  talk  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Firth — talk  which  com 
in  effect  to  the  simple  assertion  that,  if  only  the  ConMM  ■  '.'>• 
Ik*  destroyed  ami  the  new  Municipality  put  in  its  pUre,  s 
three-hooped  pots  will  hare  ten  hoops  as  an  inevitable  01 
Butura]  molt 

A  very  much  more  definite  ease,  however,  can  be  made  o 
dust  the  particular  proposition  than  this.      It  is  true  t! 

of  the.  presont  have  been  prosaly  exaggerated,  and  in  i 
small  degree  UQTCOtOu  i    it  is  tiue   that  the   destruction   of  U 
Corporation  will  not  Nkftblt  any  una  to  cart  ofT  snow  from 
hundred  square  miles  of  street*  with  no  expense  to  tbfl  mi 
pajen  *.  it  is  true  (if  it  were  necessary  to  insist  on  it)  that  tl 
*ii|i|H>rt  ;if(-(iri]nl  to  the  Hill  in  London  has  been  insist. 
tad  bti  doom  almost  vhoDy  from  associations  whoso  * 
pulled  political  I  v,  and  Irom   a  few  malcontent   members  of  tl 
existing  loud  bodies.     I3ut  this  is  not  all  the  truth.     The  pr« 
posed  scheme  ii  demonstrably  bad  and  dangerous  in  it- 
Would   be   so   if  there  were  none  but  intrinsic  objecti" 
The  first  nnd  most  ohvloos  objection  it*  that,  while  it 
such  institutions  of  really  local  self-government  as  at  presen 
exist,   it  creates   BOthiusr   in  their  pine.     Loudon,  in  the  *M» 
sense,  is  so  vast,  its  population  in  to  a  preat  extent  so  tc 
and  changto&  lis  want,  except  in  the  ('its  inoper,of  trai 
corporate  feeling  is  so  absolute,  that  no  *  Londoner-fee', 
the  healthy  sense,  con  he  counted  upon  at  first  or  at  any  liiac* 
likely   bl   display    itself  in  the  new  council.     Cauctminjr  »n< 
wirc-pullin-r  may — indeed   must— brine  about  a  very 
unity  of  ncti-in,  but  Rich  unity  f|  MWT  of  the  hoaltBV  nuinidp* 
liind.     It  may   he   |x diticnl  nnd  matlc  subservient  to  party;! 
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tniT  *<*  Individual  anil  mail**  subservient  *'•  private  gnin  ;  lnjt  U 
caa  hardly  by  any  possibility  be  urban.  But,  it  is  said,  there 
atf  ikr  ilistriel  Councils.  Vi  dmiU  lln-n-  me  tlir  tli» 
councils,  but  it  requires  very  little  oxnmi nation  of  the  scheme 
to  ifccw  that  the  distribution  of  their  powers  (which  is  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  central  authority)  matt  follow  one  *>(  two  bro.nl 
liars,  and  that,  while  the  following  of  the  one  will  make  (I 
scheme  itself  superfluous,  the  folliiwiiitr,  of  the  ntluT  will  nMUM 
a  pure   <<  If  all   the  powers   now   possessed 

rrsiri#«  anil  district  btatris  are  conferred  <>n  the  district 
coaacils  and  scrupulously  respected  by  the  Council -Genera  I, 
there  nill  |  be  TMil.ii  i  left  foa  Lbs  ( leaereJ  Council  to 

do,  except  to  bury  itself  about  politics,  and  now  and  then  MOBBIM 
sane  £\ fantic  operation  which  may  or  nay  not  be  a  gigantic 
jot,  words,  the  state  of  things  now  existing  as  to  || 

gorernrncnt  will   continue,  a  little  tinkered  and   by   no  means 
isftored,  with  the  addition  of  ■  msu  Frankenstein's  moo 
of  a  General  Council,  for  whose  idle  hands  work,  and  proh 
lad  work,  will  have  to  be  created.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
General  Council  keeps  the  real  administrative  business  to  itself, 
ud  delegates  to  the  district  •  only   minor  and   ihV- 

jdkws,  the  worst  evils  of  centralization  must  assuredly  rei 
rrox  this  diicmxna  there  is  no  escape,     tithe!  the  realnei  and 
•Sstrirt  boards  expel  led  by  the  door  will  come  in  again  si 
siadow,  and  the  (General  Council  will  be  I  MetTOpO  [tao  Board 

■rfcs  with  a  temptation  tu  \h.Yw  .1  n\   i.  lion  which  the  present 
Beard  of  Works  bna  not,  and  with  a  less  stable conslitiit  | 
tie  interests  of  Hackney  and  the  interests  of  Hammersmith,  the* 
bterests  of  Stoke-  is  interests  of  Newin 

Csosew&y,  will  be  handled  bj  ft  h  idy,  the  rast  niajorkj  of  which 
taosrs  nothing  and  cares  nothing  about,  and  hut  no  direct 
wpcescntntivc'ioTKut  with,  the  particular  interests  at  any 
suowit  rnncernexl. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  London  is  s  specially  un- 
fsTsuiable  subject  for  tLe  unrestrained  and  unguarded  carrying- 
wt  of  the  representative  principle  ShOTUslghCsai  refoTBOTS 
rtpn.  (oners  for  the  little  interest  they  take  at  present  in 

kral  government,  and  prophi  ly  i  vast  imnrovemeot  wliru 
Usdon  government  is  reformed.  1:  is  the  old  blttndai  of  mis- 
■  for  causation.  There  are  excellent  reasons 
**r  Londoners  should  not,  as  a  rule,  take  surh  interest  ;  end,  ns 
*atse  reasons  will  continue  to  operate,  they  will  certainly  produce 
^essrae  effect.     The  population  of  tho  capital,  to  an  ei 

rr  than  thai  existing  anywhere  else,  is  of  the  tjrpc  which, 
farvaai  of  an  English  word,  must  be  called  the  employe  type. 
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The    nu  '■  itlM  "l'  I  in u  usss  i.in::'-    :  -  doubt  from  the  emp'tot, 
has  five  thousand  a  year  to  the  cmployS  who  has  five  shillings  < 
Ian  ■  'l.i\.  but  the  same  gciieiol  conditions  apply.    They  alias 
rule  live  at  a  considerable  dist .1  ;t -■■■   1  work,  and  tax 

work  occupies  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  day.      Inilm] 
pfofeniond  men  in  tlsc  R  Idi  mi&m  01  ibe  ward  can  hardly  bctaic 
.1  ive  any  time  abtol  tfc  .-   lie:   w i  il  -clerks  (also  token   in  J 
wide  sens*:,  and  including  shopmen)  have  oft  I  alvtajs,  I 

much  smaller  time  than  the  laClorv   iwmd,  who   is  under 
bkirfj  und   the  nicml"-;    of  I   tradct-UIUOD)    »ho  i»  under  ci« 
stricter  regulations.      Men  of  this  immense  class,  or  classes,  in 
DOf  disposed,  and   never  will   he  disposed,   to  busy   theinselvr; 
11    civic    marten*.       Aj    the   CBSC    stands,    rhene    manors   *n 
chiefly  to  the  class  of  tradesmen  and   to  a  few  unemplo^ct 
persons  «f  the   iipjiri    tiililiil'-  class.      As  administrators 
persons   are  not   perfect,  l)ut  they  are  singularly  free  from  th 
vices   which   always    distinguish    large   democratically    c 
bodies  where  the  upper  and  middle  classes  stand  aloof— the  vice 
ol*  jobbery,  extravagance,  and  politK  d     at  Idling*      Of  cilrava 
gnnr*  in  pu-tieular.  r f  1  •  ■  v    may    be  almost   wholly  acquitted,  ai 
acquittal  which  will  nil  u  extend  to  the  only  boil . 

different  kind,  the  London  School  Board,  which  the  capital  ha 
to  show.  Indeed  it  may  be  suspected,  without  too  much  wan 
of  cliui:  v,  thai  our  nf  1  1  loos  which  a  huge,  muni 

cinality   has  offered  to  the  comparatively  obscure  adventurer 
who  have  chiefly  supported  it,  is  the  exceptional  fitness  ' 
Metropolitan  constituency  for  working  a  *  l^o***'  system,  such  a 
is  well  known  to  exist  and  to  have  existed  elsewhere. 

The    proliuhli-  eviK   »>f  such     »    vulrrn,    \hr   political    USCS,  t 
which  it   mii*hc  and  pretty  certainly  would   1m    tinned,  and  th 
other  similar  results  to  which  it  would  pretty  certainlj 
naka  op  the  third  grtat  objection  to  Sir  William  Harcoait' 

The  amount  of  p.itiunoge  (putting  opportuuiti 
dubious  Rain  by  expensive  schemes,  contracts,  and  tho  like,  fa 
the  moment  aside)  which  it  would  put  into  the  hands  of  tb 
new  Municipality,  is  almost  appalling.  We  have  seen  no 
worthy  calculation  OJ  thfl  actual  amount,  and  indeed  it  must  h 
tood  1  1  11  .uc  Mieii  ssftinjatft  could  bul  be  approximate  so 
conjectural.     It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  annu.  iitas 

of   the    Corporation    and    the    Metropolitan    Board   of    '•"'■ 
merely,  putting  \  md  other  bodies  out  of  the  qu* 

exceeds   five  millions.     At  present  this  expenditure  is  i 

n'tl  and  Quacked  111  i$    OUS  ways.      Under  the  propose 
scheme  it  would  nil  ba  tblOWO  into  OOfl  huge  account,     iiu:.  it 
said,    the  expenses   of  the  whole  country  are  practically  \\< 
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fotoone  account,  and  then?  arc  railway  companies  which  t\< 
liuA  tjuitc  equal   in   point  of  income  anil  expenditure,  and  in 
■riniaislrativc  difficulties,  thr  pmpnaad   *  '<  rpomtinn.      !n 
litter  case  tbe   fact  may  be  doubted,  and  the  parallel  is  mode 
ruVlcas  by  the  oba  i  thai  railn  •■••  nqwnaittira — itself  in»t 

ilwavs  rigidly  economical — ii  almost   directly  controlled   by  a 
mber  of  persons  who  have  on  immediate  and  considcntl>l< 
pramiarj  interest   in   thn  rwsult.    As  for  Government  expej 
we,  we  have  no  doubt  almost  entirely  jrot  rid  of  direct  coil 
its,  and  v.  .»ry  greaii*  rod  need  jobbery.      Itut  Hani 

ccasidcr*   that   thr  is,   in   a   strict    commercial    sense, 

ccuiiomicaU)  governed,  wr?  have  not  nut  thai  pBCTML  It  is 
(attain  the  ! ration  of  London  ia  to  !»<■ 

«  After  the  fashion  of  Government  offices,  too  happy  ratepayer* 
of  lie  capital  may  look  for  very  largely  increased  drinand- 
•osfs  in  tp  n  i»  a  rut  am* 

of  snpaid,  or  practically  unpaid,  work  (the  fanatics  of  reform 
oxutantlv  forget  that  a  man  will  often  do  for  a  few  shillings 
rfp-i  !  ir  treat  wIimi  il   not  •!"  foi 

Cua  many  timni  as  many  pounds  of  salary).  In  the  second 
flaw,  the  subdivision  of  the  system  bring!  the  SgpOnsf  \ei\ 
dose  to  tha  men  who  are  responsible  for  thorn.  In  the  third,  it 
atrtally  diminishes  the  sUff  required.  This  lost  assertion  may 
swm  a  paradox,  hut  it  is  true  Thfl  amalgamation  of  two 
hasuacisc-  i  doubt,  causes  considerable  saving  of  labour 

aal  salary :  the  amalgamation  of  two  district!  or  boroughs 
thaw*,  certainly  moans  the  addition  "I  paid  inspectors  to  do 
»«rk  which  nnpeji  before. 

H'e  hardly  know  whether  Mr.  Firth  and   bis  party,  from   the 
H>B>c  Secretary  downwards,  have  evi  timorous 

pt   ti>  dttrlaim  the  charge  that  their  scheme  will  Rm  I 
le  political    ends.      Wc    believe    that    they   may   be    ■  ■  <.<  n<-i;lf<<! 

fraraanv  neh  hypo*  which  indeed  they  have?  had  tbe  leu 

***fCation,  thfkt  telling  the  truth  has  secured  them  the  support 
of  the  OoTcrnmrnt  and  the  Radical  machine,  loe  favourite 
fam  in  which  .  ctation*  in  regard  to  this  matter  are  put 

*%tfeai  v  arrangements  will  *  awaken  a  healthy  political 

anhtty'  in  tbe  mass  of  Londoners.  This  euphemism  is  some- 
tint*  narrowed,  and  at  the  same  ti  DtO  the  at  lie 
•sroi  iliai  it  will  'make  it  impossible  foi  London  to  be  miaT6- 
potatcd  pathiacrs  with  Jingoism,'  or  words  to  that 
•fc.  |i  v  bnpoisibli  be  starcelj  roiled 
«*eictation  of  a  solid  liidicai  vote,  to  be  ohtailaad  in  Pttlia- 
**Wby  means  of  the  municipal  constituency  and  its  arrai 
**«i,  rnsy  be  disappointed.     Liverpool  is  an  instance  of  a 

lam 
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large  constituency  which  has  remained  true   ta  ttu   C   uiservatire 
CUM  for  mnny  year*,  mul,  strange  a*  it  may  seem  to  the  public, 
it  would  not  at  all  surprise  political   students  if  with  the  *l 
of  the  personnel  of  tho  Chamberlnin-Scbriudhorst  clique,  and  tbc 
nptitlu^  nfstniK   popular  and  knowing  local  Tory,  liiiiuin:: 

i  were  to  become  as  prent  a  stronghold  of  "tantivy  n  pol 
its  it  was  in  the  days  when  it  rabbled  Piicslley.  iiut  it  may  be 
admitted  that,  on  tho  whole  and  in  the  first  place,  the  party 
most  likely  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  Sir  William 
I  I  UTCOnit'a  Corporation  i«  tho  Rftfllral  party.  Singular,  how 
as  it  in  i.  serin  to  Mr.  t'irth,  it  is  not  in  ttiis  fact  that  the  poti" 
ticnl  objection  to   lh.it  Corporation  lies,  in    the  opinion  nl    HUM 

TOI  irlw  CWtunlj  have  no  Ridtoai  sympathies.  Tin 
objection  CQXU09  fnnn  a  feeling,  that  a  strong  political  bias  on 
the  part  of  such  a  Corporation  is  all  but  inevitable,  and  that  it 
is  a  danger  to  the  Stat*  of  itself,  .ml  without  auy  reference  to 
the  particular  party  EOWUofa  the  bin  rni^lit  incline.  At  present 
no  municipal  constituency  in  the  kingdom  returns,  in  what  may 
In  (  ill.d  it,  Parliamentary  capacity,  more  than  four  Members  to 
the   Mouse  of  Commons,  and  no  group  of  municipal   constitu- 

-i  which  mag  !»■  odd  to  comtpund  in  London,  nicfa  a* 
Maricli<ucr  and  Salford,  returns  more  than  five.  The  Members, 
on  present  arrangements,  who  would  be  returned  by  the  elet  ilu 
of  the  now  Corporation  in  (to  keep  tho  phrase)  its  Parlia- 
mentary capacity  would  be  mail*  thirty,  including  county 
members ;  and,  though  the  present  Government  is  averse  to 
giving  London  its  fair  share  v(  redistribution,  no  one  supposes 
-  ially  with  the  now  Municipality,  it  would  long  remain 
content,  or  if  discontented,  could  be  put  off,  with  its  present 
share  only.  Fbit]  a  ftftj  Mcmbtn  certainly,  If  not  (according 
;..  tbc  ttxict  proportional ist  theory)  seventy  or  eighty,  would 
I    .mi*  to  its  share.      And  tin's  band  of  Members,  whether  it  wert- 

tUrt]  01  atgbty,  would  be  knil  together  wit  b  ;»•  firmnea* of  which 

no  group  in  Knglish  political  history  has  given  anv  experience. 
The  Parnelliiv  party  has  rarely,  SfhataVOr  its  nominal  strength. 
bocn  able  tojnu»ter  more  than  thirty  ttasjdy  and  straight  ro 
and  in  both  Parliaments  In  which  it  In*  existed  it  has  been 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  GOT)  rnment  of  tho  day  has  had  a 
Urge  normal  majority,  Thirty  (much  more  forty,  fiftv,  sixty, 
or  seventy)  London  Members,  caucus-elected,  kept  in  order  alter 
the  fashion  which  the  caucuses  I  im-ulicud)  tried  and  not  seldum 
enforced,  in  a  Parliament  where  parties  were  at  all  eveidv 
balanced,  would  be  far  more  masters  of  the  situation  than  any 
loose  body  of  Irish  irregular*  could  possibly  be.  And  such  a 
body  would  be  all  the  more  dangerous,  in  that  it  would   not 
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nrreS  W  under  tLe  strictest  mm!  most  homogeneous  discipline, 

tat  aoold    hare   aims   both    numerous,    practical,    and   61 

ltuLied.     A]l  ICnglish  and  Scotch  Member*  Imse,  And  main  if 

Dntmoit  English  ami  Scot"  h  MtfllbeN  acknowledge,  an  interest 

titrating  the  objects  of  the  Irish  pailv  ;  while  those  ObjOCtl 

■  thr  Irish  psrty  themselves  vaguely  and  indefinitely  com- 

ptbtaded,     Some  at   least    of  tho  many   mischievous  possible 

ejects  of  a  London    party  in   Parliament    would   MH   dimtU 

iflfcrest  anyone  but  a  Londoner,  and  would  directly  interest  tho 

sWe  London  part)    keenly.     Members  for  Leeds  and  Liver- 

paj,  for    '  ihcTland  and   Norfolk,  could  not   bo  expci '<■■! 

I  any  lively  interest  in   the  question  whether  the  London 

jobbing,    whether    it    was   making    political 

fitments,  whether  it  was  fleecing  its  well-to-do  ratepayers. 

nominee   of  a   body  which  would   at    the  same   lime   lie 

6?  I  ol    the  Corporation,    would    hare   the   keenest 

i  i  ii  ,i!i:i:_'  Parliamentary  enquiry  Into  any  iuch  thin 
Thai  the  shield  would  be  taken  away  at  the  Wry  nmfl  time 
tat  the  enctny's  sword  was  sharpened.  And  the  London  paily 
tr«M  be  as  powerful  for  covering;  municipal  misgovcrnment 
*sd  malversation,  as  for  throwing  mischievous  weight  nt  critical 
DM  into  the  n.ifmnal  scales. 

v  possible  reply  to  this  is,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  seeing  nil 
i  in  tiUrk,  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  prophesy  that  an 
onborn  body  n til  consist  of  scoundrels.     Undoubtedly  it  is:  but 
mitbof  unn -nhonahlr  ihn  unfair  to  point  oat  what  alarming 
opportunities  the  unborn  body  will  hare,  ere n  if  it  consists, 
of  scoundrels,  tut  of  somewhat  unscrupulous  persons.     And  it 
is  nm  unfair  to  suggest  that  experience,  as  far  as  it  shows  any- 
thing, stiows  that  tie  possession   of  menns    to  do    ill    and    pK>- 
frequently   makes    ill   deeds    dune        S 
.?at    people   ir.    tho   infancy  of   the  Volunteer    movement 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  famous  thing  to  get  bodies  like  the 
**©resters  and  Odd  Fellows  to  volunteii  .»m  /'*•.•■    and  as  organ iza- 
It  was,  of  course,  pointed  out  that)  though  Poitaton  and 
Old  Fellows  are  for  the  most  part  admirable  citizen*,  flu'   inning 
tch  fast   and   closely-connected    bodies   would   be  a   grave 
«l«rer  to  the  State.     This,   in  a   somewhat   different   order   of 
ttroght,  is  exactly  the  case  with  a  central  metropolitan  unnuoi- 
p*.  lie  Metropolis  has  a  population   offoUI  millions. 

resent   n  •  the  kingdom  can  be  said  to  he  10  littlfl 

'cwise  of  jxi  ise  as  London,  and  the  main, 

""set  the  whole,  reason  of  this  is  that  London   cannot  n 
Cgsatic  strength  for  any  political  purpose,  cren  if  it  Hiatal 
•Is  10. 
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Finally,  il  la  not  buperlluoua   I"   in.'i.ulv  once  more, 
change  of  anything  like  inch  magnitude  was  ever  projected  with 
such  an  extraordinary  absence  of  desixv  fur  it  on  the  part  of  tbc 

•mod.     Tbi  Municipal   EUforaa  rYstocifttion  bit 
ril   for  years;    it   ha*   bnen  vigorously  engineered,   it   h.u 
cnlittcd  on  it*  side  a  goodlf  number  "I  Members  n\'  Parliament, 
and  it  Las  naturally  ftZATUMd  D  OB  thou-  per  mm  who* 

I  i  (!n-  i|imint  language  of  OM  of  tbcm,  ovcrhcnnl  not  long  ago* 
in  a  railway  carriage,  think  that  the  Bill  will  4  brinjr  down  a  lot 
of  Utile  yuds,'  and  who  arc  alTubly  willing  10  bene  their  <ky 
and  country  by  taking  the  little  god*'  places.      Vet  tho  support 
accorded  to  the  measure — support,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  ge: 
kind     UK]    BBCOBIMCtad    with   political   wire-pulling — hat  Wn 
ludicrously  small.     That   the  Corporation  and   that   the   ' 
of  London  should  oppose  it,  mny  he  said  to  be  Inevitable  lid 
i    though    it    may    be    fairly    urged    that    In   no 
loco   in   wtudi  boa   been  so  ur^nt,  .u  b\  tin*  ..in 

monts  of  it*  promoters  municipal  reform  is  in  London,  hsft 
>    Km  body  of  supporter s  from   within  been   wanting  to 

It,     One  of  the  shorifT*,  to  the  joy  of  Mr.  Firth's  party,  ■  :■ 
I    opposition    to    the    Hill;    and   when    the    terms    ol 
deprecatory  Intwf  are  nounincid,  they  an*  found  to  anion 
nothing  more   than   that    the    Bill   i*  put    forward    by   a  vert 
strong  Government,   and   that  it   is  safer  to  kiss  the  rod   dun 
to    t:  wrest     it    from     tin-     "initn"*   hand.        A' 

scanty  number,  we  shall  not  \i\  of  traitors  in  the  camp,  1 

to   the  assailants  ol  the  fortress,  scarcely  a  pcrffln 
fa  character,  attainments*  or  position,  I  towA 

Outside  the  City  proper,  the  active  resistance,  and  the  is- 
di  (Terence  which  exists  wberc  resistance  is  not  active,  have  beta 
as  noteworthy  S3  within  it.  Xoi  merely  the  Metropo 
Board  of  Works,  but  the  Vestries,  the  District  Hoards, 
bodies,  bate  by  a  grunt  majority  protested  against  the  change. 
Public  meetings  have  been  enthusiastic  against  it,  feeble  sod 
few  in  its  favour,  save  in  one  notorious  instance,  rortgbl 

were  introduced  to  silence  opposition.  Hardly  the  most  audai 
•A  Mr.  1  irth's  followers  will  assert  that  if  London,  in  their  tie* 
sentr,  were  polled  out  to-ironow,  n  majority,  or  even  a  significaAt 
minority,  would  vote  for  the  Bill. 

jioint  of  view,  then,  sweeping  changes  in  la* 
direction  of  unifying  the  municipal  institution*  of  Lewio* 
appear    undesirable,   and    the   sjm-i  i:d    proposed  i  liunge  Wa\i< 

BOTfl  Parliament  appears  specially  unwise.     It  has  not,  as  i» 
nominal  author   has  claimed  for  il,  historical  continuity  o 
side,  but  against  it.     Neither  in  iu  nature  nor  in  its  origin  is  il 
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*ense  an  outcome  of  the  gradually  successful  struggle  for 
nmicipftl  freedom,  which  in  the  course  of  centuries  made 
London  the  most  orderly  and  the  rnn*t  indeprndrnt,  and  hclju-d 
to  make  it  the  richest,  ot  the  capitals  of  the  world.  It  goes 
utiuiy  Ui  all  the  tradition*  ol  the  City's  history,  liy 
ne  to  substitute  one  hug*  and  all-embracing  Muni<  i 
polity  for  a  manageable  centre  surrounded  by  t  lusters  of  inda- 
pssatnt  and  self-governing  suburbs.  It  adds  unnecessarily  to 
Ac  peculiar  danger  of  actual  politics,  by  providing  a  new  and 
portentous  machine  for  the  application  of  pressure  to  the 
decision  of  political  questions;  it  opens  pates  for  malversa- 
tion, and,  short  of  malversation,  for  extravagant  expenditure, 
•hirfc  are  at  present  shut.  Under  the  specious  guise  of  direct 
representation  of  the  ratepayers,  il  practically  deprives  Ujp  rate- 

form  of  each  particular  district  "I  all  management  of  tho 
aairs  which  chiefly  concern  thnu,  all  power  of  attending  to 
oints  they  alone  know.  And  it  does  these  bad  things  in 
Rsponsc  to  do  popular  demand  for  any  change,  and  without 
lie  excuse  of  any  demonstrated  inconveniences  of  n  really  serious 
colore  in  the  present  system  of  government.  It  establishes,  001 
indeed  absolutely  for  lb*  first  time,  but  In  &  manner  fir  m 
diking  and  for  more  likely  to  be  followed  than  in  any  former 
instance,  the  -nil  principle  that  local  institutions  affecting 
individual  interest*  arc  to  be  settled,  not  with  rcpard  to  La*. 
•idics  iiml  the  interest!  of  the  place  and  the  persons,  but  occoid- 
ioj;  to  the  convenience  of  a  dominant  political  party.  To  use 
the  old  phrase,  Loudon  is  once  mora  'taken  into  the  hands,'  not 
ing,  but  of  a  caucus,  and  its  independence,  nominally  esta- 
,  is  in  reality  taken  away.  And,  lastly,  these  presages  of 
evil  are  oot  founded  merely  on  general  considerations,  though 
Act  are  solidly  establish' ■< I  I  \  them.  Still  less  arc  they  simply 
deduced  from  the  axiom  that  change  is  undesirable  unless  it  1x5 
imperatively  colled  for,  though  undoubtedly  the  absence  of 
lirtnanil  is  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  Bill.  The 
experience  of  Scvr  York  and  the  experience  of  Paris — tho  only 
t»0  very  large  towns  which  have  ever  been  permitted  to  try 
a  omtraliafd  municipality  on  democratic  principles — is  clearly 
sad  distinctly  against  the  pmposal  ,  .ui<!  the  evidence  it  not 
v tokened  by  the  fact,  that  in  neither  case  did  the  details  of 
the  municipal  arrangements  correspond  exactly  with  those  of 
London,  for  the  unfavourable  results  in  America  mil  in 
Sconce  can  by  no  possibility  be  set  down  to  any  of  the 
cimsm stances  in  which  the  difference  consists.  In  New 
Vork  the  corrupt  administration,  and  in  Paris  the  tendency 
t«  improper  political  action,  which  are  the  two  grave  dan 
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of  a  huge  popularly-elected  body  of  (lie  kind,  have  showi 
themselves  DUMl  <  l*:uh\  On  the  other  hand,  no  cipcrienc 
favourable  to  the.  %<  heiiu:  can  DC  quoted  from  the  jrreat  Kuglisl 
idwnt,  for  the  largest  ol  them  is  scarcely  larger  than  th 
average  London  political  borough  at  prevent;  and  it  is  b; 
BO  means  the  rule,  hut  rather  the  exception,  that  municina 
government,  even  within  the  limits  wheTC  the  system  of  popula 
election  ha*  Wen  found  to  work  well,  increase*  or  main  tan 

ioncy  in  proportion  to  the  area  and  the  population  Hit! 
which  it  has  to  deal.  Against  all  these  weighty  consideration 
the  advocate*  of  change  havo  absolutely  no  argument  to  set- 
ili</  have  indeed  not  attempted  to  set  any  argument  that  csi 
be  accepted  by  any  save  a  partial)  audience,  except  the  idle  pie; 
that  present  arrangements  arc  anomalous*  the  totally  unpi 
assertion  that  unification  must  neressnrilv  mean  increase 
cheapness  and  clli'.i'-ncv.  and  a  parcel  of  trurnper 
KbODteiUtioc  rnmipliuh  anil  jnhlirn  ,  w  liirli  :i ■<-  i-min-ly  withou 
proof,  and  which  the  more  responsible  supporters  of  the  mcasun 
DO  DOt  condescend  to  adopt  The  plunder  of  trust-funds,  (In 
conversion  of  tin-  (  It]  from  Conservatism  to  Eiadicslifm,  *n 
doubtless  arguments  of  greater   weight,   but  they  can  only  b< 

Eroduced  in  the  safe  seclusion  of  parti  ran  meetings,  and  nm 
ardly  be  dealt  1  ith  Ihtc. 
It  is  not  without  n  certain  reluctance  that  one  finds  a  path 
begun  in  the  quiet  and  pleasant  region*  of  antiquarian  en 
(wlieie  the  DltMt  pel  JoUS  questions  at  stake  disturb  the  e>j 
little  more  than  the  brawls  of  angry  sparrows  in  an  actus 
country  walk),  lending  to  the  field  of  politii  al  i  ntrtrovctsy,  when 
y  man's  hand  is  against  every  man's,  and  where  the  itakfi 
nre  the  liberty  and  property  of  individual  jjersons,  the  welfare  <> 
the  City,  and  the  political  health  of  the  realm.  The  VOloJBQ 
(for  the  most  part  as  scholarly  as  they  are  readable)  which  w 
liave  taken  for  our  guide-book  during  the  earlier  excursion,  sin] 
short  of  the  later,  though  Mr.  Lottie  doc*  not  hesitate  to  giv»  I 
iy  deal  hi uL  of  his  uvrn  opinion  ax  to  Mr.  Firth  and  hit 
plans.  But  they  supply,  as  we  havo  endeavoured  Co  show,  01 
small  argument  against  those  plans,  from  the  sketch  of  the  Hi* 
ton  of  London  which  they  contain,  and  especially  froi 
evidence  which  is  maXaualTed  in  them;  showing  first,  that  U 
distinction  bfltSfBCB  city  and  suburb  is  neither  aeeidentnl  0'» 
unmeaning,  but  constant,  and  in  correspondence  with  fnw 
causes  of  iniJii  (rusjieritv  :  ami  secondly,  that  nil  bvo* 

i  b  uufes   in   London   municipal   arrangements  have   corn- 
within.      The   interest  of  what  innv  he   railed  invisible  L 

of  the  communitv  wl  tah    btfl   he  d  its  own  for  so  many  sj" 
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■  Kara  ha*  contributed  so  much  to  the  national  welfare,  sad 
•tico  especially  lias  a!wa)s  acted  as  a  restraining  and  balan 
farcin  national  crisrs,  is  inseparable,  to  all  l>ut  mere  dilettanti, 
uooi  lie  interest  of  toe  materia!  city,  which   began   in  the  fort 
uCiaaofi  Street,  ami  hss  ended  by  overflowing  linlf  Middlesex, 
tad  large  parts  of   three,  adjacent   counties.       To  all    but   the 
tsmrwest    specialists,    the    most    pedantic    hook-worms,    tin- 
tamf  of   political    history    and  social  history  is  one,  just  as 
4e  interest    of   those    branches    of  social    history   which    deal 
tith  art,  with  manners,  with    the  topography  of  sites   which 
We  been  home  to  scores  of  generations,  is  one  likewise.     And 
in  all  these?  various  liranrhps  ot  sides  of  the  histors  of   London, 
■o  characteristic  is  more  uniformly  present,  than  the  singular 
iatcpetMlenee  and  seh-r-diitml   which   have  always  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished its  institutions  of  all  kinds.     It  has  always  been  the 
lflUon  that  Londoner*  have  made  it.  ami  not  a  Lornlm.  trimmed 
tti  fashioned  to  pattern  by  Royal  or  any  other  will.     Till  now, 
oj  power  in  hngfand  lias  imposed  on  it  a  icady-madc  conatitu- 
U*(  spick  and  span  from  the  desk  of  any  municipal  Sieves,  any 
eer©  than   such   power   has  shaped   and   trimmed   its  outward 
Afacaranc*  into  artificial  uniformity,  like  that  of  more  than  one 
Offtal  of  the  continent.     Perhaps  the  result  of  the  former  im- 
Beai'.y   has  been    to   render   its    municipal    institutions    sadly 
^formal  and  anomalous  in  the  eyes  of  connoisseurs;  certainly, 
has  resulted  in  no  city  'fit  to  put  under  a  glass  case.' 
tot  in  both  instances  there  has  resulted  something  suitable  to 
c,  to  the  trade,  to  the  political  aptitudes,  to  the  ways  and 
Ukfts  generally  of  the  inhabitants.      No  one  is  ao  foolish  as  to 
■hole  that  London,  as  it  is,  is  not  susceptible  «i  improvement 
u many  ways,  and  at  no  time  hat  Improvement  failed  to  l"' 
"emplcd    by   the  orthodox   Lnglish  fashion  of  driving  a  nail 
*We  it  will  go,  and  where   it   is  wanted.     By  cutting   Parlia- 
mentary  boroughs  out  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Ksscx,  and  Knit ; 
*T  arranging  polite  disliicta ;  by  the  device  of  the  Metropolitan 
of  Works,  which  is  nt  once  a  kind  of  Upper  House,  and  a 
**d  of  Standing  linanciol    Committee   in   reference    to    tbf 
^iwetlj  elected  local  bodies;  by  the  institution  of  the  Metro- 
;  each  need  of  the  increasing  province  of  houses  hus 
met  as  it  arose,  and  has  on  the  whole  been  met  very  fair]  i 
instance  only  has  the  plan  of  direct  election  for  the  whole 
•lis  been  adopted,  and  that  is  the  last,  and  onqaettioo- 
least  satisfactory  of  its  institutions,  the  London  School 
Vet   the  Bcoool   lioaid,  extravagant  ami  oppressive 
WOD  i:s  proceedings,  is  prevented  from  being  an  absolutely 
^erablc  an]   bj   the  strict  limitation  of  its  functions.     And 
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while  the  kind  of  it*  misdeed*  is  instructive,  I  heir  degree  and 
number  can  ti-Ar  no  proportion  to  those  likely  to  result  from  an 
almost  omnipotent  Corporation  with  its  hand  in  the  pockets,  and 
its  powers  atlcctins:  the  doily  life,  of  four  millions  ©i  men. 

For  this  reason  the  study  of  the*  I  liitnry  nf  London,  interest 
fiiniifjli  and  valuable  enough  of  itself,  is  especially  interesting 
and  valuable  ns  helping  the  student  to  obtain  a  dear  view  i>f  the 
probable  needs  of  the  present  and  future,  and  the  best  means  of 
meeting  those  needs.  Such  a  student  is  hardly  likely  to  idmil 
the  singular  argument,  that  the  government  of  four  millions  of 
inca  should  be  loululionizcd  because  their  water-rates  are  high 
— -i  |tn.j»usi:i  u  isiiirh  btan  i  pooaewhu  Nnd  analogy  to  em 
other  proposition,  that  if  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
cistern  it  is  best  to  pull  down  the  house.  Hp  is  by  no  means 
likely  to  dlACOCD  any  encouraging  analogy  between  the  pro- 
ceedings of  r'ifx  Thomas  and  Hervey,  and  the  proceeding*  of 
Mi.  Firth  and  Mr.  Boa!.  Nor  is  he  at  all  likely  to  be  deceived 
by  the  specious  ai'.-umrnt  (formulated  by  it  writer  in  the 
'Times*),  that  *  London  will  know  how  to  keep  her  Board  ol 
.Management  in  its  place, and  not  tolerate  interference  in  matters 
beyond  it*  proline*'  This  has  been  perfectly  true  of  the 
Boards  of  Management  hitherto  existing1,  with  the  conspicuous 
and  instructive  exception  of  the  School  Board,  precisely  because 
such  boards  wero  not  only  boards  of  management  but  managc- 
:ililc  bottdlj  hi'i'iiisc  The  contact,  between  electors  and  elected 
was  close  and  direct,  and  because  it  was  impossible  to  swamp 
the  raprcaeotatlTtt  of  one  district  by  the  representatlvca  of 
oefi  In  the  lObum  Ol  Sir  VVilliam  Harcourt'a  Bill  matters 
bryund  tin-  province  of  the  new  Corporation  are  in  no  way 
defined,  nnd  when  that  scheme  is  carried  into  elTeet,  where  and 
what  will  be  the  *  London  '  - •  f  1 1 1 »_-  wiili-i  JUSl  quoted  f  It  will  be 
the  now  Corporation,  and  nothing  else. 

But  above  all,  such  a  student  must,  if  he  studies  with  intelli- 
gence and  care,  001  -  conclusion  that  the  alpha  and  the 
omega  of  the  Home  Secretary's  speech,  in  introducing  the  Bill, 
are  both  false.  Sir  William  Harcourt  savs  that*  there  can  lie 
ii..  umiht,  il"  w.i.i  Loot  ftl  thi  Dfigin'd  n'listitudoO  Of  thfl  rniini- 
cipal  institutions  of  London,  tli.it.  the  corporation  of  old  ihtts  did 
and  was  always  intended  to  represent  the  whole  metropolitan 
community/  That  it  did  not  continue  to  do  50  he  thinks  due 
to  the  jealousy  of  th*  Crown,  the  circnmjoconco  of  ecclesiastic*! 
manors,  and  so  forth.  .Vow  it  is  certain  that,  while  no  'original 
constitution '  of  municipal  institutions  for  London  exists  to  be 
looked  nt,  there  has  hern  no  time  when  London  did  not  possess 
large  subjvtis  ind  nppendsges  not  included  in  it,  and  there  is  no 

evidence 
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cridroceto  show  that  any  effort  lo  IIM  Lode  ifctOQ    m  em  n 
it  ms  ever  frustrated  m   RojaJ  jealousy,  ecdesiaatica]  iniln- 
car,  or  any  othoi   B    lied   bogej.     Again,  Sir  Wi  Liaia  Har- 
n»n  c  :.(•"■■.  no  nc  uion  i::  the  histoTj  **(  the 

put  why  a  Corporation   representing  four  millions   of  people 
jfccukl  become  *  political  danger  to  the  State.     The  historical 
:ii  sees  indeed  that   the  Corporation  of  the  pi  has 

beenssch  a  danger,  precisely  became  it  has  ncrcr  represented 
wj  «ocb  Bombers,  and   has  mtot  enjoyed 

■fpoii  iuilu     j'  inc   the    Parliament   aj    KPrilBll 

Hen  in  projMjrtion  to  the  number*  tint  it  did  represent.  Many 
u  we  the  objections  to  the  creation  of  a  central  manLotpality, 
*ie  rl  ipal  objections  arc  exactly  these  ;  uv 

IQOot  be  forgotten  that  the  ministerial  advocate  of  tin?  sahfltnc 
Wi contradicted  the  facta  in  one  instance,  and  has  evaded  the 
agament  from  cxperirnre  am!  probability  in  the  other,  h'or  the 
London  ratepayer,  as  such,  the  chief  arguments  (and  they  arc 
lis  eooogii)  against  the  project  may  be  that  it  i*  tkoto- 
l  :  i  bj  bUfcOfif  and  his  fellows;  that  it  will  in 
all  probability    add   greatly    to  his   bunlens  ;  that  there  is    no 

lotion  of  practical  pood  from   itf  and  at  leant  1 
tirmsMt  expectation  of  admiaistj  ititt  extnu  {guest  adauuis- 
ntire  insolence,  adminittrative  inefficiency.     But  for  the  Euff- 
£aSaao,    as    such,    the    main    arguments   against    it    D 

p   Home  Socrelarj    baa  to  employ  in  its 

st*or.  The  firtt  of  these  15,  that  it  directly  reverses  or  ignores 
SMSe  courses  in  the  past  which  have  made  London  whal  i!  is  i  :t 
£*i;litb  politics  ana  English  history.  The  second  is,  that  it 
latmclurrs  into  the  working  of  English  politics,  ami  the  course 
a"  English  history,  a  new  and  portentous  danger  fron 
Mb  hare  hitherto  been  lux. 
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xtjnr.     GftstATC  Hubbard.      Paris,  187(>. 
J.   Memorial  d-  ■•'<"<.     /-<m  F*cenas  Matrittnttt. 

CaracUrttf  -Jr.     Kamon  dc  Mesontroi  Homanot.     M* 
1831. 
8.   Obras  Complctas.     Mariano  Jose"  dc  Larra  (Figaro). 
I8&. 

4.  Obra*  Foctica*.     Jon?  Zomlla.     Pari*,  1851 

5.  Qbrm.     Gustavo  Adolfo  Beequer.     Madrid,   1877. 
'  nUodios  is'tJcioTHitff.     fVi'jvwru  nrie ;   Sttjunda  ww. 

m  Efpahola*   Coht  **.     Doha  Pirfccta,  Ghrv-. 

Hmito  Perez  Galdos.     Madrid,  1882. 
7.  HpUa  Jimr.-irz.   1m*  Ihmonct  del  Dr.  Fcwrtino.     Vtfia  i.ic. 
i'ltUns   Or&iCQS.      Dixrrtaritmrs   y  juicios    litcrarhf.      Juan 
\  alete.     Seville  and  Madrid,  lottt-83. 

WE  have  long   been   accustomed    in  this  country  to    con- 
ceive of  Literature  as  something  distinct  from  Poll 
For   a   century    and    a   half,    indeed,    <<r   thereabouts,    Kngliih 
litcrttOK  was  steeped  in  politics;  Irom  the  days  of  Milton  to 
those  of  Johnson,  at  least,  a  man  of  letters  was  alto  a  nun 
of  p ii  1  v,  i -itlmr  forced,  that  is  to  say,  to  dedicate  (lie  lint: 
of  his  genius  to  this  or  that  political  patron,  if  he  wished  la 
reap   the   remainder  in   peace,  or  honestly  carried  away  by  the 
rtvess  and  passion  of  political  ouillirt.     During  this  period. 
England   was  slowly  accomplishing  those  vital  changes  which 
Fiance,   to  her  infinite  duadl  ID  age,  attempted   to  crowd  inW 
n    !V-tt'    years    of   revolution.       Roughly   speaking,    it    took   til 
800  years  to  Jrec  religious  opinion  from  civil  disability 
convert    the    Tudor   ah*  iulu  ronvitutionul  monarchy  ol 

the  modem  type,  and  to  ensure  a  full  and  untrammelled  popular 
representation.  On  the  whole,  even  reckoning  in  the  civil  war. 
thest  liftings  of  political  forco  have  been  brought  about 

with    leas  of  violence,  and  have  h-lt   our  national  unity  mot* 
int.iof.  than  has  been  the  case  with  any  other  European  country 
i,  the  struggle  was  a   real   and  deep  struggle,  and  so  loop 
as    its    issues   were    still    doubtful,   literature  could    not   rsiapr 
becoming  the  handmaid  of  politics.      For  men  write  and  speak 
of  what  practically  movers  rhein,  and  so  long  as  the  nlternt 
modification   ol   the  existing  forms   of  government  was  felt  bf 
individuals   to  be  the   question  which   mattered   most   to  thctr 
personal   comfort,   political   interests   were    sure    to   fn 
expression   over  the   whole  field   of  literature.      We   have  ao* 
second  for  ourselves  a   form  of  government  so  elastic,  tl 
political    question    as   such    can    be    said    to    press    hardly   <* 
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roinmlU  rm  the  individual   ronu'ioiunrs*.     Thought,  therefore, 

is  no  limber   necessarily   tinged   with   politics,   and    literaturr 

Wrojprt  once  more  what  it  ought   in  1h- — tin-   expression    of 

i  wcflti   of  idea*   rather   than   a   world   of   intercut*.       EoglMl 

letters  are    penetrated    at   the    present    time    with   social    and 

ibilrtsophical  •peculation,  but   a   writi-r's  thought   is   no   longer 

J  up  with  the  politic*!  contrivances  of  the  moment,  and  he 

fab  an  audience  to  listen  to  him  even  when  he  refuses  to  take 

pel  ia  any  of  the   delates  of  his   time,  and  contents   himself 

to  realize  a  few  of  the  melodions  or  heanciful 

nuns  to  which  the  artist  temperament  is  open. 

■  i-cdom  and  twpauston,  which  thi* iUHflMlOO  of  literature 

Hat  too  close  dependence-  upon  politics  brings  to  thought, can 

b*    properly   appreciated    when   we   come   to  follow   tl 

i-rt  in  those  countries  where  political  questions- 

qststions   tint   is  to  »a\  of  the  machinery  of  government — have 

avo  and  still  are  the  predominant  and   absorbing  questions  of 

And   to  o  bars  re  this   connection   in   its   most  oppressive 

fcrm,  we  must  study  it  in  a  nation  where  not  ooll  m  poUlici 

4e  inevitable  occupation  of  all   active-minded  men,  but  where 

i    n    public  is  small  or  non-existent.      In  mode  ni  Tinner, 

learning  ax  politic*  havo  bean  to  Frenchmen  during  the  whole 

Boatsry,  the   literary  tradition   which  the    French   inherit  from 

Ugone  generations  is  so  strong,  and  the  number  of  people  who 

rasi  and    think,   simply    because    rending    and    thinking    an 

■Vligbtfal    to   them,  so  considerable,  that    literature  has   always 

toetsud   the   means  of   escape    from   the  tyranny  of  politics. 

w  modern  Spain,  on  flu-  otliei   hand,  the  country  of  wbw 

feeaturc  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  give   some  account. 

*W  pressure  of   politics  upon   literature   boa   been  mitcinpercd 

great    intellectual   tradition,   anil    therefore,    during   the 

pester   part  of  the  century,   the  oils  which   flow  from  a  too 

cast  ill  loci  of  the  sphere  of  public  action  with  the  Rpt 

'f  speculative  oi    imaginative  thought,  arc  presented  to  us  in 

'War  crudest  and  barest  form. 

baring  tliH » '-fourths  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spain  could 
**nlly  be  said  lo  possess  a  literature.  Her  liman  tradition, 
•hifb  in  Che  time  of  its  greatest  force  had  carried  in  it  the 
•eb  of  decay,  bad  practical!)  died  out ;  the  great  names  oJ  the 
Put  wrre  forgotten,  and  the  nation  had  sunk  rapidly  out  of  the 
oeunosi  circle  of  Kuropean  culture.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Notary  a  wave  of  French  Influence  spread  OfW  the  tountrj. 
b  critical  idea*  found  a  dim  echo  in  the  work  of  lsla  and 
*;  economical  an<!  social  enquiry  were  represented  by  two 
wthm*  men  of  real  cultivation,  such  at  Jovellanot  ;   a  certain 
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number  of  antiquaries  and  historians  gathered  round  Enrique 
Florcv,  the  indefatigable  editor  of  !he*Espfi»ia  Sngrada  ;'  and 
a  French  poetical  and  dramatic  school  sprang:  up,  headed  by 
Lcandrn  Morn!  in,  llir  Spanish  Moliere,  .15  his  COUntfJ 
delight  to  call  him,  and  by  Melcndec  Valdez,  a  pretty  pastoral 
poet,  versed  in  all  tin-  tOWfl  bred  arts  uf  eighteenth  oca 
bucolics.  But  this  literary  renaissance  represented  a  mere 
tarnish  on  the  upper  aw  fa  1  •!  Sji&uish  society.  The  new  ocbool 
struck  no  roots  into  the  national  life  ;  it  neither  revived  the  old 
tradition  nor  created  a  frcah  one.  So  that  when  the  storm  hurst 
in  1808,  and  the  nation  was  rudely  recalled  fmm  her  depen- 
dence upon  France,  nnd  forced  to  seek  inspiration  in  herself 
and  her  own  golden  age,  the  existing  writers  counted  for  verjr 
little  in  the  new  birth  of  intelligence,  and  what  Spain  yrm 
for  was  a  new  literature  and  a  new  tradition  whirh  should  be 
all  her  own. 

Since  1808  she  has  developed  both.  Her  modara  lit-iaturc 
is  more  energetic,  more  varied,  and  more  brilliant,  than  anything1 
she  has  possessed  since  Calderon.  Both  her  literary  class,  and 
the  public  to  which  they  appeal,  are  still  indeed  small  in  mm 
Compared  with  those  of  other  European  countries;  and  if  we 
Look  back  over  the  century,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  exrrlleni 
and  imaginative  we  'liall   find  the   more   serious  subjects   of 

Kuropean    thought,   ptiiUisop  nee,  or  research,  bat  poorly 

represented,  or  not  represented  at  all.  But  of  poets,  dramatists, 
essayists,  and  no*cli»ts,  of  mure  or  less  eminence,  there  has  been 
an  abundance  since  that  memorable  day  when,  on  the  2i  • 
May,  1808,  Madrid  rose  against  her  French  masters,  and  the 
Mortal  was  given  for  a  struggle  which  ended  in  handing  over  a 
Minded  but  generous  country  to  the  rule  of  one  of  tot  most 
hateful  and  treacherous  of  tyrants  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  \  Eli 
And  at  the  present  time,  under  the  expanded  conditions  v> 
have  prevailed  aince  the  fall  of  Isabella,  literature  is  morn 
prosperous  than  ever,  education  is  improving,  serious  study  is 
extending,  and  the  most  backward  of  the  Romance  naiioi  1  Efl 
approaching  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  her 
11     trlibours. 

The  whole  of  thU  literary  production,  however,  has  come  into 
existence  weighted  by  one  heavy  and  disastrous  drawback.  It 
could  not  have  developed  at  all  except  in  absolute  dependence? 
upon,  and  union  with,  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  time.  For 
the  only  cinrttions  which,  since  the  War  of  Independence, 
have  really  interested  the  mass  of  Spaniards,  have  been  ques- 
tion*, unilrr  varying  forms,  uf  Catholicism  or  Free  Thought,  of 
government  by  constitution  or  government   by  despotism   mote 
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af  less  tempered  by  eonccssions  to  modern  demand*,  oi 
ntxrmacy  of  the  Church  uvn  the  conscience  nnd  private  lifr, 
•rof vi  oncoropromistog  rejection  of  all  ami  each  of  her cUinu. 
Ass  when  political  conflict  goes  a*  deep  down  aa  this  to  the 
t>H%  il  I  I.,  there  is  no  hHp  for  it;  literature,  which  is  the 
n/fp  expression  of  the  intellectual  energy  of  an  age,  become* 
tie  bondmaid  ami  mouthpiece  of  political  pan  ion;  we  bm 
expect  to  find  the  political  class  substantially  identical  with 
tv  literary  tluas ;  and  the  pursuit  of  speculative  truth  or  of 
poetical  beauty,  for  their  own  sake,  becomes  practically  im- 
puifale, 

TSe  most  rapid    glance   over  the  century   in  -Sjinin   will   bo 
emgh  to  prove  to  u»  the  closeness  of  tho  connection  between 
I  uf  thought.     The  real  interest  nf  tbe  pflriod  '■■ 
10  1812,  for  the  student  of  the  modern  civilisation  of  the 
•■.!..,    ii>  ,  not  so  rnucfa   En  loo  military  attempts  of 

Id  the  allied  English  and  Portuguese  forces,  as  in 
it  upgrowth  of  a  whole  new  social  order,  of  a  new  oratory, 
1  n*w  literature,  a  new  drama,  whether  at  Cadix  among  the 
fatriots,  or  at  .Madrid  under  the  influence  of  the  French  OOttrt 
Aal  the  Identity  of  tlw  political  with  the  liiemry  movement 
*uiag  thru:  years  is  made  plain  to  in*  by  the  dcstr<  hioli 

fell  upon  tbe  nascent  intelligence  of  the  Peninsula,  when  rVrdi- 
ttwl  returned  to  Madrid  fired  with   resentment   agninst    the 
tionalists,  und  the  era  uf  political  proscription 
ktpn.     The  penalties  meted  out  to  the  Cadix  leaders  1 
4e  exile   and   banishment  of  every  m;ui  of  letters  of  H>i  1 
smee  in  Sp:iin  ; — not  a  single  ooet  or  cri  icd  to   break 

tie  a  •  ijencc  of  Spanish  thought  during  the  six  years 

a»S3  1814  to  1820.  The  revolution"  of  1820,  and  tho  three 
J«vi  which  followed,  were  marked  by  aa  extraordinarily  Fl 
Shdoprnrnt  of  journalism,  and  political  power  was  divided 
*t%een  tbe  journalists  nnd  the  poets  and  dramatists,  banished 
■  180$,  and  now  raited  to  office,  The  year  182o  saw  l'cii'i- 
nad*i  second  triumph  and  a  second  scattering  of  the  literary 
twas,  tbe  members  of  which  migrated  to  Pons  and  London, 
*  wait  for  belter  days.    Tin-    illiaiice  betw  rina  and 

^0  Liberals  restored  them  to  their  country,  and  the  brilliant 
ty  movement  of  1833  followed  immediately  upon  the  death 
linand  and  the  establishment  of  a  more  Lb<  ml 
laeaorJbrwartl  tbe  literary  class  could  do  longer  Im-  terrorized 
■*i  shattered  by  arbitrary  power;  and  the  Catholic  absolutist 
futf.  instead  of  crashing  intellect  by  brute  force,  found  them* 
*W«s  farced  to  make  friends  with  it.  Writers  could  no  longer 
*•  lilenced  by  exile  and  imprisonment;  they  bad  to  be  won 
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bj  will..-  and  court  faTOU  ;  and  under  these  altered  e»n* 
ditiuns  a  long  tiring  o!  pjcts  and  novelist*  sprang  into  being, 
representing  the  NeO-Catbolic  reaction  of  lobelia's  reign. 
It  WBJ  not  till  the  fall  of  Isabella  thnt  literature  in  Spain  could 
secure  lor  itself  any  real  freedom,  and  only  quite  of  late  years 
(ins  il  led  in  emancipating  Itself,  htTO  and  there,  from  its 

iontc-continoed  slavery  to  the  parties  and  interests  of  the.  houT. 

If  then  literature  in  Spain,  since  the  War  of  Independence, 
has  been  either  an  instrument  of  government  or  a  weapon  of 
ntToltttUHBi  die  historian  of  it  must,  whether  he  will  or  no, 
concern  himsidf  with  governments  and  revolutions;  arid,  In  snr 
such  rapid  and  brief  sketch  as  we  arc  now  attempting,  tbc 
most  reasonable  systrrn  of  arrangement  which  prrsents  itself 
will  be  to  take  each  political  period  in  turn,  and  to  group  under 
it,  in  as  gmphio  a  way  as  is  possible,  the  men  and  books  ii 
which  it  mi  reflected.  The  first  period  of  Absolutism,  from 
1814  to  1820  ;  the  three  Constitutional  years  of  1820-1823  ;  the 
MCODd  Ahsolatist  Mriod,  todjog  approximately  in  1898;  the 
period  of  the  C.irhst  VVnr,  which  roughly  corresponds  to  the 
group  of  brilliant  Romantic  writers,  of  which  Espronoeda  was 
the  DMtd  |  lb  Inter  year*  of  Isabella  and  the  writers  of  the  Nco- 
(  athnlic  nsu  linn  ;  and  finnll  v  the  freer  and  more  normal  period 
ol  'Ifvelopment,  upon  which  Spanish  literature  has  entered  sines 
1868: — these  Mill  be  our  main  divisions.  In  each  case  »f 
shall  aim  rather  at  a  representative  picture  than  at  a  complete 
summary  of  names  and  books,  most  of  which  arc  wholly  un- 
familiar to  il '<■  English  public;  and  whatever  detailed  eriticiira 
of  individual  works  Wt  may  have  space  for  will  be  spent  rather 
upon  the  later  than  the  earlier  periods. 

It  may  bo  well  to  begin  our  sketch  by  recalling  •»  !"•  . 
great  names  of  the  revolutionary  period,  that  we  may  the  better 
appreciate  the  hcarincss  of  the  blow  which  fell  upon  Spanish 
Civilization  in  l£l4.  Those  names  were  once  tolerably  familiar 
to  Knylish  ears,  for  the  association  of  England  with  Spain,  at 
that  critical  and  decisive  moment  of  the  struggle  with  Napoleon, 
naturally  brought  the  life  of  the  Peninsula  in  all  its  aspects 
within  the  range  of  English  thoughts  and  interests';  and  the 
frequent  present*  in  our  midst  after  1814  of  many  em 
Spanish  exiles,  driven  from  their  country  by  tho  despotism  of 
Ferdinand,  helfxtl  to  kt*p  alive  for  a  time  a  knowledge  and 
sympathy  which  have  long  since  died  out.  The  letters  of 
(J.uintana  to  Lord  Holland  in  vindication  of  tho  proceedings  of 
the  constituent  CojtN  of  1810,  and  the  volumes  written  on  the 
subject  rather  later,  principally  for  the  information  of  the 
English  public,  by  one  of  the  "most  eminent  leaders  of  that 
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mkoUv,  Agustin  ArguclIeR,  arc  sufficient  proofs  of  the  interest 
t;irn  during    the  first  third  of  the  century  in  the 
msgr  and  hasty  political   drwlopment  over  which   England, 
brsttcts  of  circumstances,  fouml  herself  in  R7BN  Hit  pmaUl 
Juriog  the  War  ol*  Independence. 

Tk  leader*  and  heroes  uf  that  development  presented  to  the 
bcninder*  the  spectacle  of  men  suddenly  transferred  from 
sj&ticaJ  conditions  ot  the  narrowest  and  most  Stifling  kind  tO 
i  tradition  of  ahanlnts*  political  in-pdom  nnd  even  lieBnoft, 
ncfa  sj  no  other  European  country  at  the  time  could  rival. 
ioitiUnos,  for  instance,  the  writer  and  statesman  whose  career 
u  lbt  one  bright   t|  ie  gloom  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

ad  those  liberal  pstriotisin,  tit*  iplined  by  a  scientific  tabling 
ttil  by  contact  with  French  and  English  speculation,  Lad  made 
un  particularly  obnoxious  to  Charles)  IY.'s  wmtlilcss  minister. 
,  was  brought  from  hit  prison  in  Majorca  to  take  the 
ni  in  the  Seville  Junta,  and  in  shaping  parliomcntarj  in- 
tUMiorjS    for    his  <  m         It     whs    soon    plain     to    him, 

aired,  that  the  moderate  traditions  which  he  represented  won* 
X  those  destined  to  prevail  in  that  epoch  of  boundless  nspira- 
a*a  and  illusion;  and  when  the  >•  \  ll<  Junta  merged  in  I 
naslitaent  Cortes,  Jovcllanos,  out  of  sympathy  with  tin 
iminsnt  forces  of  the  day,  and  disputed  with  the  Strife 
*d  meanness  of  parti-  t]    an    old  nan    to  his  notice 

in,  am!  died  in  1811,  while  his  country  ma  still  in  the 
sid-strcam  of  political  change.  Quintann,  Toreno,  Martinez 
•>  U  Ri>m,  Alcala  Galiaao,  and  Aguttin  Argodlat, — these  were 
tie  mm  who  for  the  moment  had  the  guiding  ot"  the  forces  which 
sen-  aa  manageable  by  Jovellanos.  Manuel  Jote*  de  (JuinUna, 
hsr&  in  1772,  was  already  walj  known  as  a  poet  and  dramatist 
a  Modi  id  when  the  revolution  broke  out.  His  famous  'Odes  to 
£xuacips:cd  Spain*  mng  through  the  country  In  the  InM  fau 
struggle  with  France  like  a  trumpet  call,  nnd  the  fire  ami 
which  he  poured  into  the  innumerable  manifestoes  and 
:bes  winch,  as  secretary  to  the  Junta,  he  wrote  on  behnll 
popular nioiemcn't abundantly  earned  foi  him  the  honours 
if  when  tho  unreachable  and  ungrateful  Ferdinand  re- 
Iprared  upon  the  scene.  Witliiu  the  Cortes,  Alcala  GaliafiO 
**tl  Argueiles  laid  the  foundations  of  parliamentary  oratory, 
'  the  Coode  dc  Toreno  watched  the  situation  with  the 

ic  glance  o:  one  who,  many  years  afterwards  in  coolei 

toberer  day*)  was  to  write  the  history  of  the  period  ;  while 

•suitle  lis*'  Cortes    the    young   Martinez  dc  la   Rosa  played  a 

wilUaatan  re  port  as  journalist  and  dramatist.     On  tfaa 

*h&,  in    spite   of  the  inevitable  crudity   and  doctrinairitm 
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the   time,  the   [coders  of  181i»  were  n  group  of  men 
nation   might  Wrll    lw   proud  nl.  nnd   the   hopes:  of  the  Cadise 
lota  k'.nc  justified   bl  tin'   large  j::<'j.-ii-i'»n  of  character  an<3 
>tl>iiity  Tilting  within  their  own  Ixmlj. 

The  explanation  of  the  utter  failui  ;'   *  in   1>I-* 

in    to    lie    found    partly    no    doubt    in    the    condition    of  the 
.  mtry  itsell,  which,  steeped  in   ignorance  niul  barbsriun,  was 
wholly  nut  vi  sympathy   nith  the  aspirtttiooB  of  it>*i*ll 
u|<|»(T  class,  bat  still   more  in  the  character  of  Ferdinand 
Tm     i  bmctn   was  tu   be    the   evil   genius   of  modern  Spain, 
and  the  influence  of  one  man  waa  to  be  enougfc  to  aiuo 
ind    dtffcta    for   years,    perhaps  for   centuries,    the   course  of 
a   nation's  development. 

The  Cortes  vai  allowed  to  meet  on  the  19th  of  March,  I 

KDd    thn    two    opposing    parties    in    it,    the    Liberals    and    'It 
Scrviles,  at  one*  declared   war  upon   each   other,      But  in  (be 
month  oJ  Ma>  Ferdinand  icpudialed  the  Constitution   of 
closed   the  Cortes,  nnd  ordcrrd   that   everything  should   rv 
to    the    state   and   condition   in    which    it    had   been    in 
The  Libera]  daputftsa,  the  Constitutional  journalists,  and  *U 
Other  persons  known  or  suspected  to  entertain  liberal  opinions, 
from  a   grandee  of    Spain   to   a   popnlir  actor,   were   all 
into  a  common  UBpfUOUl   nl.      By  a  Mibsco/im  in  ti# 

mum  month,  aomc   L2»00l    persons,  tnclu^iu;    .1.1   iln-  men  01 
letters  who  had  not   been   previously  imprisoned,  PrCTC   driven 
out  cif  SpailL     Midcndcz,  the  oldest  of  the   Spanish  pods, 
■  ll\  beloved  for  his  sweetness  and  geniality  of  tempers 
Moratuii  the  only  dramatic  poet  of  importance  that  Spain  aid 

Lced    rime   Caldoranj     lha    well-known    Arabia 
I  'oadog  and  the  educational  reformer,   Lists,  of  whom  we 
bin     OKin    hereafter;   wen-    among   those    forced    into    1 
Mclundcx  and  Morattn  died  on  I  tench  soil,  full  of  deapA> 
iln-  i  tiuni  iv    before  which,  8  few  years   earlier,  so  diilereot  * 
future  had  seemed  to  be  opening. 

In   the  following  yciii ,    Ferdinand  with  his  own   hand  <ircw 
up  a  list  of  penalties  to  he  inflicted  on  the  I.iherals  arrest' 
tin     h.ircguing   May.      Martinez  de   In   Kosa  was  sent   Jot 
years    to    the    African    fortress    of    IYn»n-    Xirnthi    (Jallort 
was  consigned  for  four  years  to  the    Carthusian   mnnast<  1 
Xeuv  ;   AgBttin  Arguclles,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  leaders  of 
the  Cortes,  was  eonaaaned  to  eight  jears*  imprisonment  in  the 
fortress  of  Ceuta  ;  QuinUna  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Fain- 
plonn,   and   to  on.     In  this   way  the  whole  existing  literstanP 
was  silenced  and  swept  away,  nnd  the  field  was  I  H  the 

Servitee.   Mflaoncro  Kornnnos'*  account  of  the  Clerical  scribbler* 
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•to  jpnnc  1mm  the  nains  left   I<\  the   proscriptions  in    Mr., 
if  1  ,   and   throws    light   upon    a   state   of   things 

vises  no  a   country  U  very  likely  to  sec  a  pain.     The 

'  Diarin  '  of  Madrid,  which  nas  the  only  newspaper  left  stain: 
'I     :fc*r   the    annihilation   of  the   Constitutional   press,   was  titled 
/     uav    b)    day   with    interminable    odes    and    Minuets*  addressed 
ihe  'sweet  and  well-beloved  king'  who  hid   been  ml   from 
leaven  to  restore  to  bis  subjects  the  blessings  of  good  government ; 
sod  the  entry  of  Ferdinand's  BOCond  wife,  Isabel  of  Hrnganxa,  was 
tise  signal  for  a  flood  of  doggerel  of  this  inspiriting:  kind,  v. 
covered    Madrid  from  end   to  end  with    inscriptions,  couplets, 
'U,  acrostics,  and  cpithalamio. 
One    striking     incident    from    these    miserable    years    will 
illustrate    tbi-    state  of  thing*.      Uidoro   Maiqucz    was    at    that 

Iiisoe  the  mos:  famous  Spanish  actor*  and  probably,  t<»  judge 
m  the  accounts  of  his  acting  given  by  men  still  living,  who 
bare  aren  our  modern  performer*,  n  considerable  artist,  judged 
r*it  only  from  a  Spanish,  but  from  a  European  standard.  His 
leprcacnUtions  of  Shakspcnrc,  A 1  fieri,  Quintano,  and  Racine, 
'  ears  kept  alive  the  spark  of  dramatic  passion  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Madrilcu"*,  hampered  oa  thev  win  in  the  pursuit 
of  their   favourite  amuer-ment  by  all  the  absurd  restrictions  of 

I  Use  censorship,  lie  bod  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon 
i-eniimnd't  first  entrv  into  Madrid,  on  the  ground  apparently 
both  •>!  French  leanings  and  of  popular  sympathies,  but,  whether 
un  the  fxiiirm  et  cireensfjf  principle  or  not,  lie  was  soon  released 
and  restored  to  an  adoring  public.  During  the  four  years 
wi  ...a  a  source  of  perpetual  discomfort  to  the 

vcramrnt  Whenever  he  played  the  parts  of  Brutus  or 
IVlayo,  the  guard  round  the  theatre  was  strengthened  and  the 
acsnber  of  police  inside  was  doubled;  and  when  Maiquez 
broke  into  any  famous  passage — 

(  For  written  is  it  in  Futon  ehaDgelee*  book, 
Free  only  aro  the  souls  who  freedom  stek  I' 
or— 

•  Let  iw  away  and  found  another  Spain 
More  great,  mora  happy  than  tho  6rst ;' — 

or— 

*  By  linage?  driven  or  by  force  opprcst, 
1 1  arc  *c  froo,  and  will  ae  froomon  die  I  * — 

tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  so  fervent  and  contagious, 

>    Chief  <1  Police,  in  alarm,  would  send  a  messenger 

te  scenes  to  bid  Miiinucz  leave  out  or  soften  any  such 

.  turc. — a  rrqnrst  which  the  great  actor  invariably  met 
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by  a  haughty  refusal.  In  1818,  the  patience  of  the  Government 
came  to  an  end.  Maiqucx  had  just  recovered  from  •  severe 
illness  and  was  more  idolhecd  than  ever.  A  pretext  was  eaailv 
found  to  got  rid  of  him,  and  one  evening  Maique*  uw  a  car- 
riage nt  his  door,  nnd  was  informed  by  the  Corregidur  that  \hm 
i.  ■  had  commanded  him  to  retire  at  once  to  Ciudad  KraL 
He  was  then  and  there  forced  into  the  carriage,  driven  through 
streets  filled  with  his  protesting  admirers,  and  carried  ofT  to  the- 
nppointed  place  of  exile.  From  Ciudad  Keal  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Granada,  and  there  his  health,  already  weakened  by 
liis  illness,  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  grief  anil  men  in  I  shock. 
His  reason  gave  way,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  great  actor  wa» 
dead — one  more  victim  of  a  tyranny  as  stupid  ns  it  wu  brutal. 

Deeds  like  these,  coupled  with  the  general  docay  and  in- 
ifViiirnrv  of  the  administration,  filled  up  the  cup  of  papain 
resentment  and  discontent.  And  soon  the  King  could  not  even 
c  mi  nt  with  security  upon  thr  clericals,  to  whose  rage  he  had  s;u  ri- 
h'ced  the  IiU-r.il>  in  1814,  Ferdinand's  was  a  strange  character, 
and  the  sufferings  he  had  himself  undergone  at  the  hands  of  hit 
father's  favourite  fiodov  hail  left  in  liim  a  rooted  determination 
never  to  enslave  himself  to  any  man  or  body  of  men.'of  whatever 
political  colour,  so  thnt  even  the  most  influential  members  of 
his  Camarilla,  or  secret  council,  were  perpetually  in  danger  at 
his  hands.  Ferdinand  liked  nothing  so  much  as  to  raise  a  man 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  good  fortune,  and  then  to  taice 
advantage  of  the  smallest  slip  on  his  purt  to  send  him  for  a  few 
penitential  months  to  a  Carthusian  monastery,  or  to  force  Lim, 
nt  the  least,  to  take  a  subordinate  post  in  one  of  the 
fortresses.  *  All  this,'  says  Mesonero,  *  Fernando  did  with  the 
grtttftft  good  temper  ami  affability,  as  if  he  were  playing  an 
amusing  game,  offering  his  victims  cigars  and  sweetmeats  to 
console  them,  playing  imaginary  tunes  on  the  table  with  his 
finger*,  and  rubbing  either  his  ear  or  his  fnTchcad,  according 
as  his  intentions  towards  the  man  he  was  interviewing  were 
hostile  ur  amiable.'  Thus  it  happened  that,  when  the  revolu- 
tion of  1820  broke  out,  Ferdinand  had  nowhere  any  at; 
body  of  supporter*,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  restore  I: 
constitution  of  1812.  We  have  no  space  to  dwell  in  detail 
upon  the  events  of  the  three  luckless  years  which  followed. 
The  Constitution  of  1819  proved,  as  any  paper  code  ant— fj 
by  cxpcrkncc,  and  without  any  organic  connection  with  the 
nation's  past,  might  have  baHD  «'*pected  to  prove,  unequal  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  daily  necessities  of  govern- 
ment and  iidministrntinn.  On  .1  it*  provisions  alone  wax 
enough  to  urock  its  future  and  the  C<>us'.mirional  party,  namely 
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h  no  deputy  of  one  Cortet  could  bo  re-elected  to 
r,    J'ac  years  1  Si;  urtlirtogi  ten   obi tiaai .  rod 

)  occasion  ft  completely  now  »et  of  wen,  equally  untrained 
ir»,  equally  unconvinced  of  the  necessity  for  compromise 
lent  ion  in  politic*,  took  their  scats  CO  the  parliament 
*.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  wonder*  <l 
,  the  moderate  men,  nu-'i  who,  like  Martinez  de  la  Rota 
igaelles,  had  helped  to  make  the  Constitution,  and  had 
me,  during  Imitf  yeans  of  exile  or  imprisonment,  to 
over  the  shortcoming*  of  tbeir  work  and  mature  their 
d  thought,  were  forced  to  give  way  X»  men  "I  ;i  mo;e 
ore  extreme  type,  to  the  orators  of  the  streets  and  of 
lbs,  who  were  incapable  of  divining  the  signs  of  the 
and  unable  in  particular  to  appreciate  at  it  deserved 
itude  towards  Spain  of  an  alarmed  and  suspicious 
',  <!r  i  -it  nil  cu  :    vent  ;i   recurrence  of  such 

test  sis  that   •<  I  hi   Liberal  party  split  into   the 

uios,  or  men  of  L81£,  and  the  EoalUOOS,  or  mi'ii  of  1*20. 
ixmrntr    of    1$'2$   saw    the    advance   southwards   ol 

army  which   hud   been  so  loir;;   1;  >  <i  J 

loval  of  the  Kin?,  Curtes,  and  government,  tirst  to  Sci  11U 
en  to  Cadiz;  the  seizure  of  Madrid  bjf  the  i'Veni.-h,  and 
iblishsnent  there  of  .1  pmvitinnnl  gOVWDOMDl  of  the  most 
nary  type;  and  finally  the  siege  of  Catlil  by  the  Dnc 
luleiue,  lha  release  of  the  Kin  if  from  the  bauds  of  tin* 
whose  prisoner  he  had  practically  been  for  some  months, 
*  triumphal  cntn  into  the  Preni  □  lines  as  once  more 
e  sovereijrn  oi  Spun. 

nt  all  tlii *  period  of  breathless  conflict  and  excitement, 
m1  found  neither  time  nor  thought  to  bestow  upon  litcra- 
■uper.  But  the  removal  of  the  Censorship,  followed  bjf 
te  liberty  of  the  1  Yew,  had  led  to  an  extraordinary  outburst 
nalisxn  :  in  place  of  the  Official  (iazette  and  the  '  I  Ml 
hid,  which  nas  all  the  literature  allowed  to  the  capital 
the  «ix  year*  after  1814,  Madrid  teemed  with  newspapers 
ry  shade  of  Liberal  opinion,  from  the  *  Universal  or 
i'  of  the  day.  representing  aJl  that  was  most  <-nlri\;ii.'<i 
asihlc  in  the  Mouarada  party,  down  to  the  'Zurrtago,*  or 
)f  the  most  extreme  Kxaludos,  which  poured  nut,  -I  il  h\ 
itreotn  of  insult  and  invective  upon  all  who  differed  from 
i  wild  and  Incoherent  opinions.  The  old  Afrancrsados, 
i,  the  former  adherents  of  Joseph  Honaparte,  men 
ista,  Hcrinotilla,  and  Xavier  de  Hurxos,  were  strongly 
mud  in  the  •  Censor/  a  review  largely  composed  of  trans- 
sad  adaptations  from  the  French, and  intended  to  spread 
—Ac*,  j  15.  X  a  pofViW 
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I  popular  knowledge  of  the  principal  tendencies  in  economic! 
.1  id  •  iiiitiHi  thought  prttt  ailing  in  foreign  countries.  Listj 
its  principal  contributor,  was  in  many  respect*  a  remaii 
able  figure,  lie  stands  out  among  the  men  of  the  day  a 
the  one  man  of  culture  in  the  European  sense.  French  i 
temper   and    in    training,   cool-headed    and    far-sighted   whet 

n    TC0B    pBamtMAta   :unl    rague,  lie  W»S  I  \    fitted   I 

play  the  part  of  critic  and  educational  reformer,  which  had  bc« 

I'd  out  for  him  sintr-  her  and  Muratin  were  students  togeth* 
aj  S  ■■vi.k  ■;  and  to  the  College  of  -San  Msttco,  which  tiestarudn 
1820;  and  which  wu-  dosed  bl  MM  of  the  first  act*  of  tL 
triumphant  reaction  of  1823,  almost  all  the  eminent  wrliff 
of  later  days  owed  their  training  and  their  earliest  impel* 
towards  Knurs.  Nor  was  he  without  able  supporters  i 
other  gToups.  ljuintann,  one  of  the  patriots  who  had  now 
ImiwimI  the  knee  in  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whereas  Lists  ws 
irretrievably    tainted    in    the    eyes    of   many  bv    hit    Freud 

-ipathics  and  training,  waj  nevertheless  working  towards  ti 
same   en<k.       He  was   made    Director-General    *  I 

I,  and  no*  celled  upon  to  Uikc  a  large  share  in  pi 
creation  of  a  central  university,  a  project  which  unfortunstrl 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  before  the  reaction  w;«  <  i 
impossible ;  anil  Inter  on  he  busied  liimsejf  wiih  forming  i 
Acadcmia  Nacionnl,  on  the  plan  of  the  Preach  Institute, 
was  t<»  include  (he  older  Acidemia  de  la  Len^ua  Eernui  >!»,,-: 
ns  the  Institute  includes  the  French  Academy.  Meaawbui 
Madrid  began  to  rise  out  of  tin-  ruin  and  decay  in  which  tJ) 
War  of  Independence,  and  the  incompetent  government  whic 
followed,  boa  lift  it.  A  few  of  the  gloomy  and  turn  blende* 
convents  by  which  the  city  was  surrounded  were  null* 
down,  in  order  to  make  way  for  fresh  streets,  and  so 
a  little  Iii>lit  tad  ah  upon  the  miserable  neighhmiThout 
surrounding  them.  The  first  fire  insurance  societies  Sit 
established  in  the  capital  gnre  n  sense  of  security  to  aV 
who,  till  then,  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  outbres 
of  a  fire  a  sentence  of  inevitable  luin  on  themselves  and  the 
property.     The  beginnings  of  snnitary  improve  :  east 

in    the   dark   nil  streets;    firsh  lines  of  commosict 

don  with  the  provinces  were  established  on  nil  sides:  tret 
sprang  into  Erath  activity;  and  all  the  common  cen' 
aniuM'im  in,  the  theatres,  the  cafes,  and  the  public  parks,  si 
signs  of  the  restless  rafoi  nine  spirit  which  had  possessed  itse 
for  the  moment  of  the  governing  powers  of  Spain.  The  thestt 
ly  presented  a  scene  ol  extraordinary  animation  at 
activity.     Undci    tho    Absolutist    rSfjimt   scared;    one  of  tl 
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pl*n  of  the  1 8th  and  1 7tli  centuries  had  been  allowed  by 

Censorship.    Tim  vir;.  names  of  Lope,  Calderon,  and  Tirio, 

been   almost    Forgotten    by   the   Spanish    public,   and    the 

sasieocrc  which  flocked   to   see.  the  adaptation*  nnw  presenter! 

to  than  of   Caldcron'a  •Lite   is  n   Dream,'   or  Lope's  '  Water 

Carrier/  listened  l*>  them  with  as  much  freshness  and  furiosity 

Mi/tbev  bad  been  tho  newest  importations  from  France. 

rable  plays  of  Morattn  still  held  their  ground  ;   Martinet 

la   Rosa   and    (Juiniana    were  constantly   acted;    and   the 

young  Angel  dc  Saaredra  (Duquc  do  Kivas)  made  bis  fust 

Assays  in   dramatic  comp>sition  during  this  period,  reserving 

Cur  a    later   time    the    production    of   the    famous   play    'Don 

-Alvaro,*   which   holds   the    same   epoch-making   place    in    the 

fcmtorr  of  the  Spanish  theatre  as  ( Hcrnani '  does  in  that  of  the 

French.     Meanwhile,  nlthoagh  of  orighuJ   literature   next  to 

southing  was  produced,  tin-  Puss  teemed  with  translations,  and 

Spain  ofTcred   the  strange   spectacle  of  a  nation  too  untrained 

*sad  backward  to  think  for  itself,  devouring  the  most  advanced 

ught  of  people  who  had  been  em ployed  since  the  Reforms* 

Tion  in  working  out  problems,  of  whose  very  terms  the  Spain  of 

Martinez  de  la  Kosa  was  ignorant. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  drawbacks  of  the  period   from 

.  it  was  at  least  a  period  oi  lil.-  ai  ' 

which  followed  plunged   Spain   Into  a  living  death,  which  lusted 

•oine  ten  years,  and  so  completely  crushed   out   the  nascent 

are  of  1823,  that  when  at  last  the  physical  weakness  of  the 

King  on  the  one  side,  and   the  combination   between  Cristina 

mi  the  Liberals  against  the  Carlists  on  the  other,  opeued  the 

■>y  for  some  restored  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  practically 

everything  which  had  been  attempted  in  tin-  first  constitutional 

pwiod  hid  to  be  done  over  again  from  the   beginning.     The 

'Tenor' of  1*24,  with  iti  rnili  sions,  its  hundreds  of 

p)liii-  ns  bung  for  the  most  venial  offences,  its  heavy- 

banded  tyranny  over  the  press,  over  public  utterances  and  private 

letters,  cfTcctuaHy  silenced  for  the  moment  whatever  intelligence 

y?  ability  existed  in  Madrid.     For  the  youths  of  the  time,  who, 

fi  nr  Larra,  felt    in    them    the   first  stirring*    "f  .i 

dramatic  or  poetic  gift,  no  teaching  worth  having  was  forth- 

coming.     The    universities   were   closed,    the  College  of  San 

Msttro  had  been  shut   op,         rj   literary  society  which  tried   to 

establish  itself  wm  dissolved  as  seditious  by  the  police,  and  all 

that  remained  for  them  was  to  dive,  with  an  enthusiasm  as  anient 

**a  ignorant  and  untrained,  into  the  recesses  of  the  lew 

Madrid  possessed,  or  to   spend  their  energies  in 

«  Kcret  perusal  of  whatever  volumes  ui  V  oltaixc  or  Dldexol  \wvj 
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could  bog  or  Ijorrow.    The  theatre  was  placed  under  the  at- 
control  of  an  Augustinian  monk,  :hc  padre  Carillo,  wbote  fa 
snuffy  person  was  the  object  of  a*  manv  flatteries  and  rarrssn 
from  hi*  terrorised  subjects  a*  that  of  Ferdinand  himself.    Onl 
■  'in-  dramatic  nuinc  was  familiar  to  Carillo:  he  imagined  Jiini 
self  n  great  admirer  of  Tirso  dfl  Molinftj   l>ut  hit  ignorance  o 
ilt.it  author  hit  kilt  equalled  hi\  affection  for  him,  so  that  it  waj 
occasionally  possible  to  smuggle  through  a  piece  by  soon*** 
dihTirreiit  wilier  under   the  name  of  Titsu,  without   rojsin;  tlr 
Father"*  suspicions  or  alarming  his  self-lore.     On  two  or  thiw 
points,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  circumvent  him.     It  wm 
not  allowed  to  an  actor  declaiming  against    war   to  ex 
'Abhorred   victory !'  because  some  allusion   might  hare  Ixea 
suspected  by  the  audience  to  the  convent  of  Nnestra 
la  Victoria,  to  which  tlie  monk  belonged  ;  Orestes  could  notfce 
played  because  the   rp«<  :ai  l<    of  a  patricide  on  the  stage  «* 
intolerable  to  the  feeling*  of  the  well-conducted;  and  an;. 
which  represented  kings  as  engaged  in  Jove  affairs  unbecooukf 
to  the  royal  dignity  was  immediately  forbidden.      Meanwhile 
no  poems  appeared,  because  there  were  no  poets  to  write  the*. 
Those  who  were  to  come  to  the  from  in  the  movement  of  1833 
were  still  achool-boja,  and  those  of  the  older  ^encrati-iu 
I  itfaer  cxiU   or  imprisoned,  or  engaged   in   the  depths  "1 
provinces    in    some    harmless   antiquarian    occupation, 
indeed,  and  the  Afrane. mi!i»,  ware  by  some  caprice  of 
natid  allowed   certain   narrow  liberties  of   speech,  which 
altogether  denied  to  other  sections  of  the  Liberals;  ami  Lfa 
although  his  college   had    f»een   closed,   was   able  to  mnle 
house  a  place  of  meeting  for  his  old  pupils,   and  to  keep  ili< 
in  men  like  Fsproiieedn,  Ventura  Je  La  Vega,  and    Em 
the  love  for  letter*  ami    in  dsftORnioatioa  to  distinguish  — 
selves  in  them  ns  soon  as  a  more  favourable  era  should  dawn. 

That  era  was  not  fat  distant,  In  1829,  Ferdinand's  ttid 
wife,  Maria  Joiepba  of  Saxony,  a  prcttr,  sickly  person,  jri» 
writing  ten  ti  mental  verses,  and  brokenhearted  by  her  fail  arc  '■> 
provide  Ferdinand  with  an  heir,  faded  gently  and  sraduWy 
out  of  life,  ami  the  whole  exciting  question  of  the  succession 
wo*  re-opened,  l'crdinand  was  only  forty-five  ;  ho  inigh' 
would  nuni>  again,  and  probably  have  children.  Meamruiki 
until  the  wished-for  child  appeared,  the  heir-apparent  was  the! 
Kind's  brother  Carlos,  a  man  of  sombre,  priest-ridden  charactrf» 
in  the  prospect  of  whose  accession  the  stearlily-groninfl 
Liberalism  of  the  country  saw  the  death  and  niin  of  its  hope* 
As  to  the  law  of  the  succession  itself,  great  uncertainty  pnr 
vailed.     Philip  V.  had  introduced  into  Spain  the  French  la* 
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filling  females  from  tbe  throne,  but  hi*  act  had  been  annulled 

tbe  Cortes  of  17S9,  under  Clwrlc»  IV.,  whicb  had  restored 

th*  right  of  succession   to   females   in   a   Pragmatic   Sanction, 

pused  bat  never  promulgated.     Tbe  decree  of  1780  had  been  a 

return  to  the  old   course  of  Spaniah  law  and  custom,  and   the 

■accession  of  a  woman  wns  natural  and  rightful  enough  in  the 

eics  of  a   country   which    regarded   t Ji*r   fume   of   Isaliella    the 

Catholic  as  one  of  iu  most  precious  possessions,      Hut  Carlos, 

d  course,   would   have   nothing   to  say   to  the   proceedings  of 

ir$9,  and   the  clergy,  alienated   by  Ferdinand's  hesitating  and 

auspicious  support,  and  hopeful  of  obtaining  even  the  rcatora- 

tito  of  the  Inquisition  from  his  brother,  were  determined   to 

back  the  claims  of  Carlos,  and  to  take  their  stand  with  htm  on 

aw  of  Philip  V. 

Under  these  conditions  of  mingled  hope  and  alarm,  the  young 

Criitina   of  Naples   arrived    in    Madrid    as   the    bride   »f   hfl 

ancle  Ferdinand,  six  months  after  the  death  of  Moria  Joseph  a. 

;oa  was  > niing  and  handsome,  and  as  she  passed  along  the 

Kn»*ts  on  the  day  of  her  entry,  dressed  in  pale  blue  and  white, 

sad   turning   her   dark    graceful    bend    from    side    to   side,  iu 

response  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd,  all   that  was  young 

wu  ardent  in  Madrid  instinctively  accepted  the  young  queen 

«  the  symbol  of  their  Lopes  for  the  future.     Nor  were  they 

deceive*!.      The  struggle  between    Cristina   and    Carlos  soon 

cVirlnped   itself.      In    March   1680  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 

•  nit  published  and  confirmed  anew  by  Ferdinand,  and  in 

October  of  the  same  year  the   Prince**   Isabel  wns  born.      The 

s*i  of  tbe  child   wns   a  jourcc  of  deep  disappointment  to  the 

i:os.    and    of  scarcely   disguised    satisfaction    to   the    Apo- 

■•ilieos,    or    supporters    of    Don    Carlos.      Cristina,    however, 

scerci  to  have  seen  the  bearings  of  her  position  with  singular 

Qticlrnett  and    shrewdness,  and   to  have  determined  at  once 

upon  tbe  part  she   had   to   pls/i      l'v  1  ■s<t0,  indeed,  things  had 

ssxnred  great U  from  the  position   in   which  they  had   been   left 

by  tbe  1>isc  d'Angoulcmc  in  1S23.     A  system  of  Absolutist 

repression    was    no   longer    po«ihle.      Ferdinand    himself   was 

aware  that,  as  he  described  it, 'the  wine  was  fermented,  and  his 

liic  was  the  cork  which  alone  kept   it  from  overflowing.'     The 

revelation  ol  July  had  once  more  shaken  to   its  foundations  nil 

that  remained  of  the  old  order  of  things  iu  Europe;  a  younger 

pmeration   than   that  which   had   undergone  the  terror  of  1824 

was  now  entering  upon   manhood,  and   while  the  government 

had  been   consuming  itself   in    efforts    to   crush  out   the   very 

elements     of    rational     freedom,    the    *  time-spirit*    had     beta 

silently  busy  in  the  midst  of  Spanish  society,  preparing  under 
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the    oy<t%    at   despotism   the   seeds   of  change   and    r» 

It  was  plain  to  Cristina   and  h-:r  adviser*  that,  as  Don  Carlo 

hsd  flMCMded    In   making   himself  ilie  centra  of  the  par 

i  J     in    .iiiil   old  Spun*  nothing  remained  for  the  partisan 
of  Isabella's  [on    hut    u>   make   alliance   with    all    ihns 

forces  in  the  country  which  tended  towardl  ■  mom  liberal  *n» 
0  order  Ol  thing*. 

The  ehnngt  In  the  di  of  the  government  was  io/« 

made  known     Ferdinand  fell  ill  in  the  euiun 

during    his    illness  the    direction    of  affairs    was   confided  to 
(  ilstina,  who  signalized  her  regency  by  re-opening  the  unirvr- 
<t    dism Using    those    generals   who    had    made   themtehrs 
most  notorious  in  the  various  persecutions  of  the  Liberals,  a»<t 
especially  by  the  publication  of  the  famous  decree  of  awucst/, 
which    recalled    to  8pftin  all,  or  almost  nil.  tin-  politic*!  exilrt 
who  bed  been  since  I  823  sharing  the  life  of  Paris  or  of  L«i 
The  rules  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  prees  were  relaxed,  and 
I  number  of  changes  in  the  ucrtonnel  or  the  administration  b*rr 
witness  to  Cristini'i  determination  to   keep  no  terms  will 
Apostolicos.     A  year  later  saw  the  picturesque  ceremony  inn* 
celebrated  Acocha  Church,  when  rhe  princes  of  the  Horn! 
grandees  and  higher  clergy,  and  the  Procurators  of  the  I 
summoned  tu  Cortes  by   the   old   medieval    procedure  fur  tint 
purpose,  took  the  oath  of  allogtsnco  to  the  baby  princess  Icabd. 
And    i  few  months  afterwards  Ferdinand   VIL  died,   leaiinj 
Spain  to  reap  (he  fruits  of  his  sinister  work. 

I")  il"  i>n  iiui-nt  i -it  lecd  the  Liberals  were  ready  to  fotget  tfa» 
suffering*  and  the  disgrace  of  the  rfyirn*  which  had  pitsfd 
away,  and  even  the  war  which  threatened  Spanish  society  vu!> 
en  upheaval  as  profound  u  (hat  of  I  808,  in  their  delight  atsW 
freer  and  wider  conditions  opened  both  to  social  and  palitinl 
life  by  the  accession  of  Cristinn  to  power  as  the  guard  tan  of  b** 
daughter.  The  \ear  1834  saw  Martinez  de  la  Knw  at  tl* 
head  of  the  Ministry,  and  in  April  the  famous  Rstatuto  R«sl 
was  passed,  which  once  more  endowed -Spa in  with  pet 
institutions,  although  of  an  extremely  cautious  end  modcr** 
type.  The*  theatre  and  the  piess  breathed  again,  and  ik 
whole  literary  society  of  the  capital  was  stirred  to  ite  depth*! 
not  only  bv  tin-  nn\  pOUticsjJ  ideas,  but  by  those  gre*< 
currents  of  literary  influence  which  are  summed  up  for  »* 
in  the.  names  of  Walter  Scott,  Byron,  Chateaubriand,  sod 
Victor  Hugo.  Time  passed  on,  and  the  political  exeit< 
mounted  higher  and  higher.  The  successes  of  the  Carliitf 
and  the  hnvnc  DUda  by  the  war,  drew  the  line  between  tl* 
two  parties  deeper  than  ever,      Xumafocarrcgui  s  victories  it 
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I  forth  wore  answered  by  resolution  in  the  South.     Th© 

■  it  angry  mub  into  Cristiua'fc  m.lI.k  ■•  .ii   I   i  (ii.ni|:i, 

m  1336,   overthrew   the   Estatuto,  and   brought    back    for   the 

nomrot  the  Constitution  of  1818  ;  while  the  uccestiun  ID  DttWCI 

lamoas  Liberal  banker,  Mendixabal,  which   followed,  was 

lie  signal  for  tho  long-incditatcd  attack  on  the  property  of  the 

Church.     The  whole  ecclesiastical   property  of  Spain,   with    a 

itw  exceptions,  was  confiscated  at  one  swoop;  ami   while  the 

Ubrmi*  exulted  in  what  seemed  to  them  an  art  of  vengeance 

oa  the  supporters  of  Don  Carlos,  a  disinterested  observer  mi-ht 

Lite  seen  in  the  measure  the  final  disappearance  from  history 

of  tiat   old  S|>ain   which   bud   been   built  up    by  a  crusade  of 

asercn  centum*,  and  which  had    reached  at   once  the  cliuuia  of 

Its  glory,  and  the  first  stage  of  its  ruin,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

«A  period  of  confused  struggle  followed.     The   promulgation  of 

*Jb*  constitution  "of  1837,   which  was  a  modification  of  that  of 

in  a   more   moderate   and    workable   form,   occupied    the 

ticbm  of  Madrid,  while   the  fortunes  of  the   Carlist  War 

s««Ayed   backwards  and    forwards   in   the  northern  provinces. 

Truer    years   Later,   Espartcro  brought    the  first  episode  in  the 

aoaC  dynastic    struggle  to  an  end  by  the  Treaty  of  Vorgan  : 

us,    with    thousand  a    of   his    supporters,   CrOiaod    the 

French  frontier  :   the  remainder  of  his  forces  either  dispersed  or 

^■listed    under   die    Cristiuo    banner,  and    Rspartcro   was    left 

oofronting  the  unenviable  t:i«k  of  restoring  order  to   >  .-(loniri 

die  materials  for  political  stability  and  for  econom  >  a] 

^s*ell-bcing    seemed   to    be    equally    lacking.       By    this    time, 

Spanish  Liberalism  had  marched   beyond  Cristina,     The   first 

.jsssf  of   Espart^ro's  government  saw   the   flight  of  the  queen- 

fOTCTnant,   to   whose   hand  Spain   had  owed   the  first  impulse 

in  her  new  career ;    ami    Kspartrrii    remained    for    three  troubled 

Tsars  guardian  of  the  young   Queen   Isabella   and   Regent   of 

Sjaj 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  time  of  national 
strsiii  aud  politick  disorganization  should  hare  coincided  with 
i  literary  outburst  as  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  as  it  was  lnstlng 
ia  its  efTccta.  Madrid,  however,  during  the  ten  years  from 
I  &3  3- 18  43,  was  less  affected  than  almost  any  other  considerable 
Sptsush  town  by  the  troubles  of  the  North  and  the  Pronuncia- 
nuentos  of  the  South.  While  Ziuualacarregui  wai  imdtiujr  hi* 
uiaraphant  matches  arid  progressist  opinions  were  spreading 
is  the  army  nearer  home,  the  society  of  the  capital  was  sp-ui-iny. 
»il  its  energies  m  the  foundation  of  literary  clubs,  in  the  de- 
Hhvpowut  of  the  tiscairc  to  a  pitch  of  splendour  ami  popularity 
■nkuown  since  the  days  of  Caldcron,  in  organizing  concerts  and 
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exhibitions,  founding  professorial  choirs,  and  opening  eleme&tar 
schools  of  an  improved  type.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  o 
I'Vrdin&nd  VII.,  :i  deserted  and  1riP.1n-lor.king  cafe  cUiw  to  tin 
Teatro  del  Principe  was  the  scene  of  certain  literary  and  artist  i> 
gatherings,  which  have  been  graphically  deJtilbfld  by  MtMfltn 
Koinnnoi.  "I "1  ■«■  ( ift  ffftf  poorly  furnished, dirty, ami  ill-lighted 
but  it  has  large,  !he  proprietor  r.uuhl  be  depended  on,  and  m 
unwelcome  police-officer  was  likely  to  disturb  the  harmful  0 
the  meetings  held  there.  About  thiily  or  forty  >oung  writer 
and  artists,  countenanced  by  a  few  seniors  of  position  as* 
influence,  descended  upon  it;  the  proprietor  bought  a  few  mor 
lamps  and  added  a  fow  more  chairs  and  glasses,  and  the  rial 
dividing  the  wooden  tables  among  its  different  jrroups,  pro 
ooedfld  to  nrgarslxe  itself  iu  section*,  lyrical,  dramatic,  bu> 
critical,  and  so  on. 

'  There,'  pnyfi  Moaoncro,  ■  at  the-  head  of  what  wo  might  call  Un 

DH  :-i  li  ill;;:!    t.i!/!(  .    .ill    tii       t]i>.itl!<  m!     !u;ili.;^<-  r,    '  I  .  iiuid.ii.     i!:.:H:'Mt- 

poetry  and  the  drama;  there  also  Cunicrcro  (another  ucll-kuowii 
theatrical  manager  and  editor),  with  bis  pleaauit  ronvcrontion  ud 
amuoing  jokoc  and  aneedotce — ft  little  too  strong  in  colour  for  qnots* 
tion — gathered  an  admiring  circle  of  young  pouts  about  him  ;  then 
was  Breton  <!■.■  loa  Herroros,  with  his  characteristic  joviality  mm 
franknoss,  hia  wonderful  jntt  fur  TenlfjriBg,  which  would  havo  onablts 
him  to  improvise  tho  whole  night  through  if  noonasary,  and  Ira 
Horaorio  and  coatagiouo  laugh  with  which  ho  colobratod  hia  own 
jcats;  thcro  waa  Scrufiu  Colduron,  with  hia  stammer  and  his  rse| 
itodextt'i  vocabulary,  billing  stories  of  school  adveutnrei  and 
htaPTning  a  fisherman's  song  of  Perohsl's  under  bin  hroutb ;  there 
waa  Gil  Zarato,  lap  sorionnncas  and  O&syuipathctio  manner 
toasting  with  tho  expansion  of  Caldcron ;  Ventura  Wyii,  with  lbs* 
nj>!o,!,h  .mil  iMimic  gravity  which  were  natural  to  him,  giving  drj 
expression  to  anna  epigram  or  jest  which  a  few  hours  afterward*  ton 
become  proverbial  among  us;  Eepronooda,  with  his  imposing  sti 
rather  pedantic  attitudes,  hurling  epigrams  against  tho  whole  crfts 
of  thiug* — past,  proseut.  or  fuluxo;  Larru.  with  the  acerbity  o! 
Ipaeoh  and  manner  tfhtoll  alienated  from  him  tlie  sympathies  of  H 
many;  Efcwwira,  excitable  and  mobile  in  speech  and  character;  iM 
Bautiata  Alouxo,  with  hit'  inexhaustible  flow  of  words,  now  baratiguinj 
us  like  a  lawyer  and  now  dunning  us  liko  a  Yirgilion  cologne.  Al 
ihr  oompetltort  in  that  Mtifit  of  talents  did  their  buat  to  bring  oi 
what  was  in  them,  and  to  convert  that  mod  out  room  into  a  liuivj 
institution  worthy  to  usher  in  a  now  ora ;  for  from  those  anal 
beginning*  sprang  tho  renovation  or  renaissance  of  our  r 
theatre.  the  iinjturtjiiit  Athcmeum  of  Science,  (lie-  brilliant  Lyn 

Art,  tho  IiiKtitiii  t,  iim()  rarlotu  other  literary  bodioa;  to  them  may  h 
traeo.i  book  tho  reawafai  Ding  i  I  ihi  unWenitiaa,  of  tho  profo*sorssni 
of  the  prat,  iukI  the  rise  of  those  parliamentary  orators  and  popol* 
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IriliilMt  wbo  were  to  complete  onr  social  trariKformation.  Tlio  most 
inpartiDt  •pooh  in  our  modoru  culture  must  bo  dated  from  tbu 
fncctiojp  Lcld  in  the  now  silont  and  forgotten  salon  of  the  CM  dol 

rxiaaipc. 

As  soon  as  Ferdinand  was  dead  and  the  freedom  of  the  pre*; 

*tu  a  reality,  the  literary  movement,  which    had    begun   thus 

feudestly  anil  unobtrusive!  v ,   developed  An  astonishing  mtffg] 

force.     The  return  of  the  exiles,  with  Martinez  tie  la  Rosa, 

Wie  Dnqifl  de  Ritas,  and  Alcala  Galiano,  at  their  head,  brought 

-  an  elder  generation  to  mingle  it*  experience  and  training 

**ith  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new.    The  ideas  of  French  Komanti- 

oiun,  then  in  itt  first  hi i    nnd  frrvour,  penetrated  the country, 

saod  the  young;  habitues  of  the  Cafe  del  Principe,  with  Kspronccdn 

^1  tlirir  head,  deroured    Byron   and  Victor   Hugo,  and    satirised 

*»ore  vigorously   than   ever  those  Afrancesndos    who,    to    their 

Original  ofTenreof  luck  of  patriotism,  luid  now  added  that  of  want 

<af  sympathy  m  ith  the  new  literary  school.   Listaand  Burgos  were 

*»cn  imbued  with  the  French  traditions  of  the  eighteenth  ccn- 

sml  they  held  out  stoutly  against  the  fantastic  and  gloomy 

Vsedievalism  which  was  soon  the  rage  with  all  the  young  men  of 

Xalent.     •  I  am  no  Purist,'  protested  Lista:  *  If  Racine  ami  Cor- 

■  xilJe  are  not  enough  for  you,  take  Calderon  and  Lope  for  models 

^ns  much  as  you  will.    Only  have  a  little  respect  for  common-sense, 

**Ocl  remember  that  extravagance  is  not  genius/     Rut  the  crowd 

ysiwd  on  unheeding,  and  for  the  moment  the  new  school  had  v 

«U  its  own  way.      Kapecjally  did  it  possess  itself  of  the  theatre, 


nsjoq  the  Spanish  Romantics  hailed  tlie  first  performances  of 
Alvam,  or  the  Force*  of  l}i«stiny,'  by  the  Duquo  de  Rivas, 
*&  the  *  Troubadour,*  by  Garcia  fiuticrrex,  well  known  to  the 
European  world  through  the  operatic  version  of  Verdi,  and 
•a*  ibe  'Lovers  of  Tercel,'  by  Hartzenbusch,  with  the  same 
vniliusiasm  as  the  French  jntncxse  of  1830  had  shown  for 
4  Bcrnani.' 

Meanwhile  the  lighter  and  gayer  forms  of  dramatic  art  were 
represented  by  the  comedies  of  Urcton  de  los  I  lerrcros,  a  man 
*Mte  aorL  has  always  been  extremely  popular  in  Spain,  and 
*i*ae  facile  pen  was  well  employed  during  days  of  politic*] 
ttngglc  and  fury  in  awakening  the  humaner  and  softer  strains  of 

►opulace.    Hismost  famous  coin»*d\, '  M.i 
*«V  took  for  its  subject  the  great  artistic  controversy  of  the 

4»J,  the  struggle  between  the  newly  imported  Italinn  opera  and 
ti*  theatre  proper.  Under  Ferdinand  V  11.  the  theatre,  weighted 
by  the  censorship,  had  not  hcen  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
haein«ing  rival  art.  Rossini  had  appeared  in  person  upon  the 
■cea*  to  make  resistance  Mill  more  impossible,  and  the  capital. 
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Which  had  long  brrn  sparrlj  dieted  in  the  matter  of  pb.'aiiir 
and  excitements,  had  exhausted  itscll  in  a  homage  and  cnthuaixs 
which  mil  rwn   I  Vi liiii.nnl    OOuM    fin*!  any  pretext  foTSUpPTB 
in_.     The  worsted  actors  had  to   betake  themselves  to  ?• 
to  wait  for  letter  days,  and  from  the  banks  ol 
Rroton   launched   against   the    I  I    c»pital    his   amusing 

re  on  the   Philharmonic*,'    following   it   up   later   by  the- 
ingeuious  and  graceful  comedy  o(  *  MaTOela.1 

The  men,  however,  in  whom  the  whole  epoch  is  mot*  fitly 

snmincd  up,  are  The  satirist  Mariano  Jo«£  lie  Lam,  and  tbe  jMrt 

Esproncedo.      Both  were  young  and  brilliant  ;   both  had  tcrustd 

oatha  from  the  effiscta  of  tha  'Terror1  of  1884  ;  both  wen* 

deeply  imbued  with  French  ideas  and  enthusiasms;   and  ifl 
.idventuroas  and  tragic  element  in  tbeir    livoa  heiglr 
th<-  tflbot  of  their  liter. i :  \   inlmt,      Kspronecda  was   the  greater 
poet,  Larra  the  subtler  and   stronger  mind.      In  Lnrnv,  in- 
thr  old  tatlrtoaj  geniai  ol  Spalnj  the  ^ifi  of  Cervantes  anl 
QatrodOi  had  revived.    Unlike  the  majority  of  Spanish  lrterwy 
null,   to  whom  a  sonorous   sentence  is  an  end   in  itself,  Lsrr* 
was  capable  of  writing  tersely,  vigorously,  with  bis  eyo  o 

-  t,  and  uf  regarding  Ills  own  cuhnniioii,  not  as  soincthiar. 
to  be  proudly  paraded  before  an  admiring  audience,  but  stmph 
as  an  instrument  more  or  less  provokingry  imperfect  fof  jr4iu£ing 
the   pmhlem«  and    Intricacies  of  a   polling   world.      Had  lie 
lived,  he  would  probably   have  developed  a    literary   capacity 
beyond    thai    of  My   nther  Spanish    writer  of  the    century.     In 
strength  of  natural  gift*,  in  iorco  of  ttsnpCT*ament,  in  width  and 
fearlessness   of  view,  he  sUml*  .done.      Unfortunately,  his  Ilk 
was  marred  by  OM  ttatf/wurd  check  after  another,  sometimes  the 
result  of  circumstance,  aocoetimej  of  character.    Hi*  lot  wascast 
in  a  time  of  disintegration,  through  which  no  man  destitute  w 
ideals  could  pnss  without  moral  loss.    And  Larra  had  no  icM* 
As  r  child  and  youth  he  was  devoured  by  a  passion  for  kuon  t 
bis  school  fellows  recorded  that  he  could  never  be  mode  to  join  n 
any  game  except  that  of  chess,  into  which  when  be  was  abof. 
ten  years  old   he  threw  himself  with   the  same  fervour   i 
books.     In   his   teachers'  eyes    be  bad   no  faults,   unless   ower* 
diligence  wen-   ....<•;   ifaf    Quiet,  studiotU,  placablo  child  woaJd 
sit  lrom  hour  to  hour  poring  over  whatever  was  present 

k,  ihoni/jg  no  signs?  of  onlinary  childish  mischief,  nor  of  ll^{ 
wild  strain  of  character  which  was  afterwards  to  develop  *• 
him.     At  thirteen   In*  translated   the  whole  n  Iliad'  W* 

pNBoh  into  Spanish,  and  about  the  same  time  ptodtKSjJ  * 
grammar  of  hit  native  language?.  Owing  to  the  circumstance* 
(if   ii*  early  training,  French  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  Spanno* 


Sparuxh  lAti-ratur*, 
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and  Latin  training  from  »  convent  school  ftt  Madrid  ; 
,  Italian,  anil  English,  wet*  added  before  he  entered 
1    Utdclid 

ftdoliil.  I  imi'vrr,  IjiitVs  life  mmie,  14  it  were,  itc 
•Jt,  Hitherto  the  boy  had  been  the  delight  of  his 
td  ft  source  of  pride  to  til  bis  tew-In  r».  At  Valla- 
land  of  war  ward  and  passionate  caprice  which  lay 
n  was  first  stirred  by  sonic  unlucky  km  affair, 
1  character  underwent  a  profound  find  radical  change. 

rment,  which  up  to  this  point  bad  been  ftinguhuly 
regular,  became  henc<-Wrv.ird  fitful  and  abnormal. 
*  University  without  taking  bis  legal  decree;  hia 
a  bad  beru  much  irritated  by  his  behaviour,  trten 
im  an  empka%  or  post  und<  1  beat ;  but  Larra  a 

restlessness  was  inconrpatiblv  ivitfa  otlice  work:  lie 
bis  appointment,  broke  with  bis  father,  and,  after 
id    imprudent    marring?,  threw   himself   at    the   age 

into  literature  at  a  profession.  For  two  or  three 
raa  able  to  do  nothing  of  any  value  or  importance-. 
rsliip  was  as  vitpiixiu*  nt  rur,  and  nothing  which 
«  smallest  independence  or  originality  of  thought 
•d  to  show  Statu  in  the  press.  Hut  in  ]&)£,  when 
s  illneas  threw  the  direction  of  affairs  into  Cris 
Is,  LartB  was  lit  last  able  to  show  what  was  in 
published    a    series    of   letters    in    pamphlet   form, 

'Cartas  del  Pobrcritu  Ilablador/  which  dealt  in  a 
king,  effective  way,  with  the  social  abuses  and 
ti»  i  of  the  time.      t  her  were  eagerly  welcomed   by  a 

,  the  vast  majority  of  which  bad  gone  over  t<i 
disrn,  and  whenever  a  in-.h   mimbtf  was  announced, 
Torn  which    thvf  were    issued  was  crowded  with  eager 
t  as  a  little  later  the  approaches  to  a  pul>  I  lice 

reet  were  thronged  with  the  buyers  of  ■  Pickwick.' 
m,  however,  was  not  yet  do  id,  ftfld  the  Minitter  Cesi 

who  bad  replaced  CaJoinardc,  looked  upon   the   rise 

literary  force  with  jealousy  and  mistrust.  So  many 
rcrc  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  the 
t  alter  i-ight  rmmtlis  bad  ji.iv.ni  I  ana  rased  to  issue 
ag»st.      v  death  of  the  King,  however,  and 

>cr  relaxation  i-l  the  censorship,  be  was  able  to  strike 
letbat  propetly  belonged  to  him — that  of  the  political 
!*bree  articles  published  at  the  first  outbreak  ol  the 

1833,  beaded  •  Vohodt   paw*    without 

1  he  Kcbel,  a  New  Plant;  and  the  'Junta  of 
,  bit  with  extraordinary  energy  and  felicity  the 
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lending;  features  of  tbeCarlist  movement,  and  made  Luna  iuun 
diately  famous.  Ho  pi--.nl  il .«•  next  tow  year*  in  writing  artich 
tt  liiflt  took  tin-  lead  of  the  Madrid  press;  in  making  some  fit 
essays  both  in  the  drama  and  in  novel-writing  and  in  chai 
piotnng  with  all  bis  pOWM  fa  progress  of  liberal  ideas,  and  i 
claims  of  the  new  Romantic?  school  of  writing.  But  thr  tim 
were  out  of  joint,  and  Larrn,  with  his  ill-balanced  temperann* 
ami  liii^ovi  mid  pntonality,  was  not  the  man  to  set  them  ritfl 
l-'irst  of  all,  like  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  the  old  Moderad* 
he  was  overtaken  by  complete  political  disillusion.  The  Liber 
Ministry  of  Isturu,  which  cam<*  into  power  in  May  lKi*>,  pr 
miscd  the  revision  of  the  Estatnto  in  a  liberal  and  popular  sem 
But  they  represented  men  rather  of  the  Moderado  than  of  tl 
Lxaltado  type,  and  the  progressists,  or  democrat*  of  the  da 
offered  them  a  fierce  opposition,  which  ended  in  the  fareic 
pronunciamiento  of  La  Oranja  and  the  revival  of  the  Conatiti 
(ion  of  1812.  Larra  hnd  thrown  in  his  lot  with  th  ■  I 
Ministry  ;  he  had  been  appointed  deputy  for  the  city  of  Avili 
and  was  about  to  take  his  seat  in  the  newly  summoned  const 
tuont  Cortea,  when  tin*  revolt  of  La  Granja  threw  his  party  W 
of  powci.  ami  disappoints!  his  own  hopes.  Thenccforwaf* 
:  the  few  months  which  intervened  between  thiscatastropl 
and  hia  suicide,  his  writing  showed  a  vehement  bitterness  an 
a  fierceness  of  despair  unknown  to  it  before.  Madrid  sri 
startled  by  article  alter  article,  in  which  Larra  denounced  U 

in-  ui:i],rtri;<  r       of     lllC       politician*       of      till*      i;tpM.it,      or      WSllfi 

over   the    misery   ot    the   country    districta    with   a   force   *n 
bitterness  worthy  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  until  the   climax  v> 

«i  in  the  famous  article  headed  •  All  Souls'  Hay' 
dclosdefuntoa'),  lo3t>. 

A  few   weeks    after   the  publication    of   this   striking  rhaj 
sndy,  from   which    we    shall    presently   quote   a   few    passage 
Larra**  trotihleri  life  came  to  an  nntimely  end.      Sensitive  II 
pUMtndng  beyond   his  tellows,  he   lelt  more  than  they  wet 
capable   Oi    lOBUD^    the    national  misery   and  humiliation,  tti 
intolerable  burden  of  the  Carlist  war,  and  the  Nemesis  whit 
mmtd    to    wait   on    all   the   efforts    made    by   the   country  I 
improve  and   free   herself.       [lit    private  life,   too,    was   cW 
shadowed   by   disaster.     A   rcrklcss  and  criminal  paasi 
destroyed   hit  d>mt'-Mi<    peace,  nnd   when   in  February  1387  ll 
woman  who  had  been  hit  nun  broke  with  hiui   under  01 
iu instance  of  insult  and   provocation,    Lirra*s   brain  gare  waj 
There  was  a   last   harrowing  interview  between  the  two  El  " 
own  hou*c.  and   Larra  was  no  sooner  ulune  than  his  > 
hearing  n  noitr,  rushed  in  to  find  him  lying  dead  by  his  on 
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bud  before  Lis  writing-table.  Such  was  the  pitiful  and 
hratntable?  end  of  a  life  which,  in  i:s  twenty-eight  years,  hail 
prta  ample  promise  of  a  literary  performance  such  a*  Spain 
Uilud  iio  axjwrieoce  of  since  tbi  palmj  day*  of  hnr  national 
War*.  Lirra's  suicide  is  to  the  modern  Spaniard  one  of  the 
rwt  striking  landmarks  in  his  country's  recent  hiM<u>.  In  it, 
it  in  :he  troubled  career  of  Espronceda,  ho  tees  the  summing-up 
Win  epoch  of  transition,  of  changed  fait  ha  and  cheated  hope*; 
ad  Larva's  melancholy  fifora  seems  to  move  across  the  stage 
surrounded  by  all  the  foiled  ambition*  and  wasted  energies  of 
sanitary  rich  in  disillusion  and  disappointment. 

Of  Larra's  work  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  idea  by  quota- 
tion. It  is  not  work  of  hu'h  finish.  It  was  thrown  oil  hastily 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  and  it  foUoVOd  tht  Poll1 
tied  and  social  vicissitudes  of  the  time  so  closely,  i:  often 

diftVulr  of  appreciation  for  a  reader  who  is  not  himself  well 
sea  sain  ted  with  them,      But  we  may  take  three  short  passages 
m illustration  both  uf  his  literary  position  and  of  that  despair 
to  public  grounds,  that  cynical  disbelief  in  anT  ol  the  poll 
houageneies  at  work   in  tin-  country,  which  is  hit  note 

ish  writers.  The  first  was  written  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Koiuuitic  movement,  and,  considering  the  literary  ideals  which 
prevailed  in  Spain  before  IM'0  and  those  which  have  often  pre- 
vailed since,  it  bears  striking  witness  to  the  closeness  with 
i  Larra,  joang  aivt  Isolated  as  he  was,  had  succeeded  In 
tpproacaing  to  the  beat  I  i  ipean  standards  of  criticism.  We 
anj,besays,  in  nn  are  of  revolution.  In  polities  what  wo  an' 
dJ  salting"  for  is  reality,  facts,  information.  In  literature,  too, 
*h»t  wr  want  in  reality  -ii«l  information.  Do  not  lot  Di  bo 
by  the  cry,  that  the  positive  analytic  spirit  carries  with 

the  death  of  literature.  ■  For  the  passions  of  men  nn?  the 
*ttrnal  facts,    and    what    is    imagination    itself  but  a    lovelier 

'WVat  we  aro  called  upon  to  do  [a  to  lay  the  fouadatioas  of  a  now 
Ucratnrn,  which  shall  bft  the  etrrovn'on  of  a  nrw  sneioty,  rnal  as  lift 
knal,  young  and  vigorous  liku  the  Spain  wo  aro  building  np,  and 
nwtwg  train  its  only  rnlo,  nature  ita  only  master.     Liberty  in  lit< 
nana  as  in  art,  in  industry  ua  in  ciamciuuue, — there  is  the  niottn  of 
■•  Ofoch,  ainl  the  standard  by  which  wo  must  mauMiir"  nil   mil 
Io  oar  eritical  judgment*,  what  wo  bare  to  ask  of  a  book  is,  "  I 
a«i  teach  as  anything  V   Aro  yon  tho  expression  of  human  progross  ? 
fc*  yon  helpful  to  us?     If  so,  you  aro  good  and  may  pan**      H 
nastaoi  mako  any  shigln  oountiy  001  moat^r  in  literature,  Htill  lean 

xlual  man  or  epoch  ;  for  all  tasto  is  relative.   We  noogO 
^oas  school  as  exclusively  good,  nnd  nono  aa  absuIuUly  bad.     Do 
•rtaflUtbo  supposed  that  such  a  point  of  view  makos  tho  erfanVfl 
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toak  cftcor.  On  thoeontrory.  it  make-*  profound  andaerious  study I 
noooMOTT  for  Liiu  tliuu  of  or.  It  couipclj  him  to  aoauaict  himself 
man  and  human  lif«j ;  it  will  not  bo  ouougli  for  him.  50  il  was  fiuc 

!...:!      i;      !    ■   « •  |  n  ■ « i     I::-     T7n!lU;r    ftlul     llih  VilgU     Ul<3      lr.,]nM'     LufS    IfiJ 

Shakswarc  ■  it  will  not  ho  onnngh  far  him,  n«  it  in  tor  the  Ban 
of  to-day,  to  place  himself  under  the  banner  of  Victor  Hugo  and  pm 
•ill  rule*  out  of  sight  with  Moliorc  and  Moratin.  In  hin  library 
Ariosto  will  range  btuido  Virgil,  ltacino  beside  Oaldorun.  Molitrv 
bcaide  Lop",  and  Slwkespeftri'.  Si-hilb<r  Co.  Lhr(  i;>  run,  Victor  H**J 
and  Cornuillo,  Chateaubriand  and  Lainartitie,  will  all  form  part  otf 
one  gr<e.t  army  of  letters.  What  wc  look  for  is  a  literature  wfcieh 
lh< ■  iIilu  :;1  il*:r  of  experience  and  history — a  literature  in  wliec 
vi*  may  Ami  Ifafl  beacon  light  of  our  future,  which  Khali  Ihi  tfudijta. 
analytic,  philosophical,  profound,  thinking  everything.  Myitis  ersff* 
thinp,  in  protrc  or  tOZStt,  in  mob  ft  inuunur  uts  to  be  understood  of  toe 
multitude;  an  Apostolical  propagandist  literabui 
Mhimi  win*  iii-iid  it.  itml  hliDwina  man  Dot  what  ho  ought  to  lo,  tut 
wliat  ho  is,  that  ho  mny  know  himself." 

\'  would  \)o  (Efflcoll  to  find  anything  in  the  French  or  Englin 
criticism  o(  Alt  time  more  sane,  more  instinct  with  a  sense- of 
truth,  of  thing?  as  they  arc.  than  this  utterance  of  the  yiwof 
•Spaui»li  journalist  of  twenty-six.  The  special  note  of  hi*  itde, 
however,  its  slram  of  melancholy  satire,  is  letter  illnsl 
by  the  Sallowing  passage,  which  is  token  Irom  a  well-knows 
■Xtlcto  on  the  *  A  nt  i<|  nil  it*  of  Mt-fiihi.'  Larra  ]  sassed  thrown 
Estremndura,  and  visited  the  ruins  of  the  once  powerful  Kmerita 
Augusta,  on  Lis  way  to  Paris  anil  London  in  1836,  when  lbs 
I  nlUt  mb  mm  ftl  Ltfl  height  and  the  country  was  groanssg 
under  every  sort  of  burden  and  inconvenience.  Taxes  we* 
i  rushlngly  high:  the  army  was  only  kept  up  by  levies  wliifk 
withdrew  the  B*OOMnr>  labour  Irom  the  land,  and  threatened  » 

frodnos  ftnothsa  frnifnt  IUm  that  which  bad  visited  Madiidin 
810,  and  the  soul  of  every  thinking  Spaniard  was  vexed  by  tl» 
incapacity  of  the  Government,  whether  in  the   affair*  of  peat* 
or  war,  and  by  the  serious  risk  that  Don  Carlos  might  WU 
cause,   and   bring   destruction    on    the   whole    p\inlu]l>-rc*red 
edifice  of  liberty.      I  .arm  <l**criltes  himself  as  leaving  Madrid* 
ttill  haunted  and  pursued  by  the  sounds  of  the  capital,  bv  tU 
i  uoa    of  t\\t-  hamsters  and  poets  in  the  Cnfe*  del  Prfnrip  . 
the  comic  aongs  of  the  tluMrr-*,  and  the  hisses  with  whi' 
.Madrid  populace  WW  went  tO  revenge  "itself  upon  any  genius  lis* 

was  unwelcome  to  it  :— 

*  At  last,  however,  tho  hubbub  died  away,  and  Castillo  mirolW 
hof-»  wid  surface  of  bor  dosort  heaths,  as  a  beggar  di«pl*T> 

before  tin;  oyee  of  the  pusBur-by  her  ragged  and  acuity  clothes,  sk* 
making  a  mnfci  Appeal  to  Lim  foX  aid  and  pity,     The  noisy  tsunni' 
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a*  tie  city  had  subsided,  but  a  doll  prolonged  groan  eeci'inxl  to  kavu 
Itiaiua  place;  il  wm  tin:  wiiil  of  tin?  taxpayers  cchtring  thrwngh  the 
da»rtad  plain.  "  Happiness  "  had  boon  the  word  borne  to  mo, 
tiongli  with  a  thoasand  ironical  1  th*  Bounds  wafted  from 

tW  alji — "  Misery  I "   eccmcd  t«  lx;  tlio  cry  of  tbo  country,  pro- 

Dimmed    .lith  cVr.ry  tulle  ij    truth  ud    ol   <1  TO  u' ' .       M\    VM   wu-.    imf. 

it  seemed,  to  bo  stopped  by  any  frivolous  interruptions  in  | 
fctaps  ef  towns  and  village*.  Ak  ouo  travels  through  Spain,  indeed, 
m  fuciee  oneself  Noah's  doTo  sallying  fortb  to  sec  whether  tbo 
owmUy  is  habitable.  Tin:  cefriags  wundcra  on  oluuu  liko  the  ark. 
a*  odp  moving  thing  in  tho  haw  and  dftsolatti  hnrixon.  ftot  a  bouse, 
Mi  village-.     Whcni,  one  auks,  ha;  Spain  In  If  f 

'Three  days  wo  rolled  through  vacuity.     Toward*  tho  end  of  tho 
njrti,  n  boundless  plain  spread  beft/roniy  eyes,  and  in  i! 
Sfllttt  A  |s*la  and  cloudy  sky,  rose  tbo  lofty  mid  euufuKod  buildings 
W»  IMgmfiOWtt  city.      '   H< n<  'iiv   mon  at   last,"  1   Snid  to   myself.  ' 
fait  &>> ;  ruvn  bad  boon  thoro.     What  I  saw  wore  tbo  ruin*  of  the 
ucittt  E  merit*  August*.' 

1  irbolc  sentiment  of  central  $pain,  with  its  sandy  heaths 
sad  unpeopled  stretches  of  plain,  is  in  these  graphic:  lines,  and  to 

irit  of  the  place  Lam  bua  added  the  spirit  of  the  moment, 
fill  of  rattles*  humiliation  and  despair,     nut  thtadatpau  was 

I  for  itself  still  more  vivid  nnd  powerful  expression.      The 

on   All   Souls'  Day,    1830,   Js   one   of   those   pieces   of 

■riling  which  stay  in  a  notion's  memory,  baotOM  of  the  sharp- 

Qtis  and  force  with  which  they  have  penetrated   a  situation   in 

d   history.     Lnrra  describes  himself   as  listening  In 

iid  melancholy  to  the  bells  which  ushered  in  the  Day 
oflhoDend.  Keen  the  hells  seemed  to  him  doomed.  They  also 
**  about  to  perish  at  the  bands  of  the  Progressists  and  modern 
Sberty,  wliirli  will  make  no  pact  with  dead  superstitions,  mil 
&ttr  sad  tones  hnve  in  them  the  rnttle  of  the  death-agony.  At 
J*.\  uoiveser,  reaction  overtakes  him,  and  hi'  tries  to  throw  off 
u>  glojin  which  baa  settlorl  upon  him  by  plunging  into  (fag 
arrets,  And  following  the  crowds  who  arc  hurrying  out  of  Madrid 
io  order  to  pay  their  yearly  homage  to  the  dead: 

'Tbora  were  xnultiLuiV  •  pi  Mslng  along  tbo  streets,  winding  ii 
tea  to  another  liko   lone;   coloured    snake*,  and   crying.  "To  the 
otMtery  1  to  the  carnal  tor  tho  gate*  of  Mudn  L 

' "  1*1  *s  bo  euro  that  wo  tee  clearly,  I  Mid  to  myself ;  '*  wlnwi 
"taia  oeaxsVry,  out-  ■■■ide?"     A  sUuuyo  ban  ddonuent  took 

jjanssiisi  of  mn.  and  T  l»ngan  to  boo  clearly.     The  ersssttfy  »V  1W0V 
"■VML  Madrid  itaolf  is  a  cemotary — a  vast  burial-ground,  in  V A  Eft] 
*a^  lutux  Ls  tbo  grave  of  a  family,  each  atroot  the  sop<:'<  <■:-•   >' 
•Jai,  and  every  heart  the  funeral  urn  of  a  bops  or  a  desire    So  that. 
1nuasiboae  who  thought  themaolrca  among  tho  living  wcro  hastening 
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to  the  dwelling  of  those  whom  they  warn  prumuiptuoua  enough 
call  the  dead.  I  began  to  tr*r*r*i>  with  nil  tin-  devotion  Olid  paadoa 
of  which  I  am  uapabU  the  wtroete  of  tho  groat  graveyard.    *■  FooU!" 
£  eoid  to  the  pawcra-uy,M  Aro  you  going  out  to  twit  the  dead?   Hat« 
yt  hi  no  minora?    Hws  Games  *  wade  an  «id  even  of  tlio  ipiicktilrtr 
<>1   Madrid  ?    Look  to  yourselves,  oh  !  men  of  little  aonao,  and  rood 
on  yourforohooda  your  own  epitaphs.  Aro  yon  hurrying  out  to  mow* 
beside  your  fathers  ami  your  gruudfatbons,  nhon  you  yourvelrce  aro 
tin*  dead  niou  ?     They  live,  for  they  arc  at  peace ;  they  are  free  with 
tin.-  only  freedom  pnswMa  on  earth — that  of  death  ;   thny  aro  cot 
■  .1  It  (1  upon  to  pay  taxes  out  of  nothing ;  tho?  aro  not  mobilised  or 
fed  ;  they  aro  not  imprisoned  or  denounced  ;  they  groan  no  laager 
radar  tlic  jurisdiction  of  tho  ncarcat  barrack;  they  alone  enjoy  tai 
lilwrly  of  the  pTOtt,  for  they  speuk  to  tho  nor  Id.  and,  buworer 
Lbeii  Toiw.  no  jury  will  dan  to  convict  them.     They  recognise  no 
lair  but  owy — tuo  imperious  lew  of  Naturo — which  has  placed  tea* 
where  thoy  are, — and  this  they  obey. 

1  What  monument  in  thia  V  "  I  cxulaimnd,  as  I  lx;gan  my  salk 
through  the  vast  cemetery.    "Is  it  itself  an  immense  skeleton  ofuV 
a  afcmoi  that  ero  gone,  or  tho  grave  of  other  skeletons  I  Al 
pa]  oca  l"   And  on  the  front  of  it  woe  written,  "  Here  lice  tho  throoo: 
it  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Isabel  tho  Catholic  .  it  di<.d  at  La  GnajC 

n  were  seen  a  ftcaptro  and  a  crown,  and  other  ornnmonu  ol 
royal  dignity.     legitimacy,  a  coloflaal  figure  of  black  mar  bio,  wept 

it.  The  otreot  boys  had  amused  thomooivos  with  thm 
atones  at  it,  and  tho  mutilated  iigure  bore  tho  cruel  niarka  ot 
ingratitude. 

i  i  hk  mausoleum  to  the  left?—  V  /     What!* 

open  it  V  "  Hero  lioa  OaatQiaQ  raloor,  with  all  it*  epp 
If.I.P."  Opposite  aro  the  two  Ministric*  of  8telc,  will 
tifii.  "  Here  lies  tho  ludf  of  Spain ;  it  diod  of  tho  othor  huh'." 
Further  on — "Here  lien  the  Inquisition,  tho  daughter  of  Faith  tad 
m :  she  died  of  old  ngv''  *  looked  everywhere  for  son* 
tim  iitiofi  of  resurrection.,  but  either  nemo  had  yet  boon  placed  that 
or  never  would  be. 

'  What  i*  tfabf   The  foal    "  Harn  rnrswa  liWLy  of  thnuoht. " 

heavens !   thia   i«   Spam !    in   a   country   already   odaeatod   hy  f»i 

tatioi»!     Something  brought  hack  to  mo  a  celebrated  c\ » 

I  added  involuntarily,  *'  Here  thought  repose* .  in  life  it  rutos 

ocvor."     Catte  de  fol  Obrraaa,  Ga&t  de  }a  Montera.      These  are  oot 

AnpnlchroR ;    they  am   common  gravea  where,  conftioed  and   Uteri 

about,  lie  tho  remains  of  commerce,  industry,  good  faith,  and  trade. 

Venerable  shaded,  until  the  valloy  of  Joeaphat — action  !     The  BfMttet 

%  lkro  lie*  Spanish  arcdit."     Is  it  pnasibh-.  1  atJted  luysvlf,  tbl 

'•nil  hog  can  have  boon  erected  simply  for  the  sake  of  burying  e» 
small  a  thing?     TV  thwir>  !  "  Hero  re*t«  the  Spanish  geuius! 
a  flower,  not  a  record,  DOl  >  iption ! 


A  Cailisl  i'ohtoI  of  tho  time. 
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Bit  it  m  already  night,  and  timn  for  mn  to  reiirn.  T  threw 
ilKgUnco  over  the  vast  ectaoterv.  The  groat  coloisim,  the  wholo 
uukcso  capital,  soamcd  io  move  like  A  dying  man  fitniggling  La  his 
tkivL  It  was  m  though  I  mw  bat  uuo  vast  sepulchre,  with  an 
caostae  rt*mo  about  tn  lull  ii | )i hi  it  ami  cover  it  from  night.  No 
*«o  jscet"  hfld  jot  boon  plseed  npon  it ;  the  eenlptor  had  no  wish 
Io  mif  what  was  antra*;  out  tho  camon  of  the  defunct  wore  ovory- 
vkw  visible. 

•'Away!**  I  rricd,  "with  this  horrible  nightman:!"  lAhrrlij,  con- 
itUvm,  national  epiasoa,  mfpniffofi,  SAM**,  •  l><>'<trdl— all  theso  words 
Moid  to  be  dinned  into  my  oars  at  once  by  the  but  echoes  of  the 
lowing  bells  which  ushered  in  All  Souls'  Day,  1836.  A  dark 
bW  «t eloped  cverytliiog.  It  wu  night,  and  tin:  cold  of  night 
fries  my  rein*.  I  sought  vinlnntly  to  find  sumo  way  out  of  thohorriblo 
Piwywrd.  I  tried  to  take  rofugo  in  my  owu  heart,  full  &  little  while 
afcre  of  illusions  and  dotiroa.  Oh,  hoovene  I  ret  another  grave  t 
Mi  Wart,  too,  holds  only  the  dead.  What  in  written  on  it,  and  who 
mi  therein?    Tumble  inscription!  "  Fltf-  Urn  Rojm  I  " 


On,  silent*!  silonos 


■ » 


Aito  the  respective  litcTury  importance  of  Larra  and  Espron- 
eeds,  the  judgment  of  the  formica  critic  will  probably  differ 
from  that  of  tbc  Spaniard.     While  the  Spaniard  toes  in  Larra 
■  writer  whoae  work  it  inseparable  from   the  political  cir< 
stances  which  surrounded  it,  lie  aces  in  Kspronccda  the  principal 
link  which  binds  the  modern  I  iterators  of  Spain  to  that  of  other 
Coxntrica.      He  thinks  of  him   as   standing  side   by  side  with 
jnia,  Musset,  and  Leopsrdi,  and  his  work   represent*   I'm    him 
tile  bj oat  important  contribution  which  Spain  has  mndc  to  the 
ttisjn  stream    of   European    letters.     On    the    other   bond,   the 
fcrfi^rwr  will  probably  regard  KspronredA  as  littlt*  more  tliAn  a 
papiJ  in  a  school  well-known  to  him,  while  in  Larra  he  will 
isrover  something   Irrvh  and   independent,   something    which 
would  have  existed  if  Kyronism  had  never  been,  and  Faust  and 
liafrrtl  bad  not  succeeded  in  penetrating  Spain.      Espruuceda, 
bowsrer,  is  an   u*n.< rnpligbad  and  brilliant  representative,  so  for 
•she  goes,  of  the  Byronic  school— that  school  which  on  the  con- 
sent has  incsnt  so  much,  and  in   England  comparatively  so 
His  career  was  the  t>ptcal  literary  career  ol  a  Win    vhefl 
to  be  a  poet  meant  to  bo  a  revolutionist  bound   by  no  UsWl   but 
those  ol  impulse,  and  convinced  of  no  supremacy  beyond  that 
Wgraius,  OS",  11    other  wnnls,  hoy  mid  that  of  l he  porfl  own  im- 
perious vjq.     Born  in  1810,  in  the  middle  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
***'l«uce,  Ksptonccda  was  growing  into  manhood,  whm  I  < 


tbw  i*»**io;  m  not  quite  literal     fW  fin  sign  ender*  it  \* 
•wmly  irrt— tt  t»  abiblgs  »jaie  of  l«ria  *  political  aUoiluna 

Veil.  1S». — JW.  3*5.  r  ivuhVh 
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Hand's  despotic  rctjime  wu  at  it*  height.  Some  seven  or  rig 
yearn  l»fore  the  formation  of  the  Parnasillo  Club  in  the  Ca. 
del  Principe,  be  and  hi*  friends  had  founded  two  societies,  OR 
the  literary  Acadcmia  del  Mirto,  and  the  other  the  BocJedad  i 
los  Numantinos,  which  was  apparently  political  in  its  object: 
Roth  were  suppressed  by  the  police,  and  the  \uni  intlDOl  »€r 
scattered  in  dith  nut  directions.  Kipronccda,  then  fifteen,  vn 
sent  for  a  disciplinary  prriod  to  a  convent  at  (  hi  ids  sj&n,  when 
he  threw  himself  into  his  first  epic  poem  in  '  Pelajo.'  On  hi 
return  to  Madrid,  the  police  surveillance  under  vr&ich  he  wsi 
placed  was  so  irksome  that  he  determined  to  leave  Spain  fori 
time,  and  accordingly  be  set  out  for  Lisbon  en  route  for  Lotufaa 
An  anecdote,  which  he  tells  himself,  nf  hia  arrival  at  Lubofl 
throws  light  on  the  red; less  temperament  ol  a  youth  who 
already  at  seventeen,  had  entered  upon  a  long  quarrr!  nv} 
society.  The  ship  in  which  he  entered  the  harbour  *» 
boarded  by  the  agents  of  the  sanitary  commission,  who  do 
manded  in  return  for  their  inspection  and  licence  a  fe 
of  three  pc$rtas  from  each  passenger.  lispronceda  present* 
Ids  sole  remaining  iluro  in  payment  ;  two  prset 
were  returned  to  him,  which  he  flung  Bcorofulii  into  ti 
sea,  remarking  that  *it  was  absurd  to  enter  an  large  a  rity  will 
so  little  money/  In  London  he  was  extremely  happy,  learnioj 
English  and  imdtlir  Shiikspcare  and  By  run  with  a  fervour  *M 
devotion  which  coloured  irrevocably  his  own  poetical  talent 
From  England  he  went  to  Paris,  fought  un  the  barricades  ii 
L8S0,  and  was  at  last  recalled  to  Spain  bj  the  amnesty  of  1832 
He  was  a  relative  of  (.«/•   Bcnnndex,  ami   by  that  minister1 

iiifliirnir  lie  obtained  n  post  almost    immediately    in  the  Iloya 

I'mmIv  Guard.  Hut  Kspronccda  was  an  inconvenient  pniilt 
and  his  Republican  principles  were  not  wt  in  fashion.  11' 
lost  hit  appointment,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  for  a  time  ti 
the  province)*.  In  ISilO-SG  he  was  to  the  fine  in  nil  the  slit* 
troubles  ol*  Madrid,  preaching  Republicanism  in  the  press,  & 
a  witness  in  a  court  of  law,  or  from  the  hci 
with  equal  eloquence  and  equal  ignorance  nf  the  miluru  anil  tin 
People  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Alter  the  return  of  tW 
Moderadus  in   1857,  he  had   to  retire  fin   »   while   from   pnbli) 

the  revolutionary  movement  of   1840  brought  him  l< 
front  again,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Progressist  Mi 

him  to  the  Hague  as  Secretary  of  Legation  j  bul  the 
damp  climate  of  Holland   chilled   and  depressed   him.  and  bt 
mi.     nun   returned   to   Madrid   ss  deputy  for  A I  titer  La,  injur* 
in   health    by   hit  journey  to   the    north,   and    showing 
signs  of  exhaustion  after  the  continuous  excitement 
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he  dad  lived  for  many  years.  A  short  illness  proved  fatal  to 
lum  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  and  ho  died  at  thirty- 
tiro,  already  worn  out  and  prematurely  old  in  body  and  mind. 

'In  coarse  of  time,"  wrote  hia  biographor  Sonor  Ferrer  del  Rio, 
'Lo  came  *o  resemble  a  jewel  which  lias  fallen  into  tho  mud  and 
bstall  it*  lintliitirn  and  purity,  and  yet  In;  won  the  lovo  of  all  who 
ki  to  do  with  him,  ana  npon  each  of  hia  vices  ho  knew  how  to 
unprop*  a  certain  stamp  of  grandeur.  It  in  now  throo  yoaw  and 
*  Lib*  since  hia  frionda  loot  him,  and  his  gravo  daring  ail  that  time 
U  noTfjr  lacked  iU  garland  of  everlasting*.' 

I  ho  sect  of  the  Romantics/  writes  a  Spanish  critic,  *  which 

Cune  to  us  from   France,  like  all  other  fashions,  adapted  itaclf 

prfectly  to  our    inclinations  and   character,   and   became  as 

fcpanish  ;is  if  it  had  been  born  in  Spain.     For,  if  the  word 

rtanantirism    means    anything,    there     is    no    country    more 

Komantic  than  ours.'     Another  critic,  of  the  same  nationality, 

b  •_-  tin  <  liargetliat  Zorrilla  is  nothing  hot  ;i  «-i»j>v  <»f  Vi<  im 

RBgo  and  L\mnrtine,  nnd  Eapronccda  an  imitator  of  Hugo  and 

Bvrou,    indignantly  declares  thai   France  has  received   all   she 

possesses,  and  only  returns  to  other  nations  what  is  their  own, 

■4   IMcfunso  Ovcjas,  'may  be  called  the  crier  of 

tta  world  ;   all  the  streams  of  knowledge  and  of  intelligence  flow 

towards  France,  meet  in  her  bosom,  and  spread  thence  over  the 

srirld  the  civilising  force  of  the  century.      France  herself  enn- 

i's    very    little;    in   many   cases    nothing  more   than   an 

fl?menr  of  charlatanry ;  bar.  nevertheless  she  does  her  appointed 

•wk.     Kvery  nation  brings  its  tribute  to  this  acute  ond  facile 

puplr,  and  she,  taking  from  all  the  best  they  have  to  give,  goes 

<*  her  way  crowned  with  the  varied  riches  of  the  world.     If 

Ulilerun  were  to  he  born  again,  with  the  modifications  proper  to 

totirae,  we  should  find  him  in  France;  for  France  bat  absorbed 

jis  in  her  Komantic  movement  she  bos  absorbed 

ud  diffused  Goethe  and  Shakspeare.'    The  champion  of  Spanish 

^dependence,  from  whose  interesting  essay  wc  quote  these  lines, 

lugru  that    in   the   ■  little  '  that    France   adds    lie*   the   whole 

importance  ol  French  literature.     For  this  ■  little'  or  this  *  all/ 

According  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  you  estimate  it,  is 

*yk,  and  style  alone  gives  vogue  and  currency.     The  Spanish 

Semantic  studying  Victor  Hugo  or  Alfred  dc  Mussct  is  like  a 

ftabat  watching  his  master  working  upon  and  transforming  his 

effort  of  the  whole  school  may  be  said  to  be  tho 

4sttof  the  pupil  seeking  to  transfer  to  his  own  work  thatoncha 

istci   keeps  the  secret.     Zorrilla  has  learned  bis 

inrperfectly,  »ii«i  is  hut  an  inapt  pupil.     Hut  ICspntncrd.i 

tarnt  his  with  extraordinary  facility,  and  applied  what  France  or 

r  2  Eng\aa& 


w,  the  whole  attitude  d  Uu  JJWl  WfJWP 
whole  ran  of  the  verse,  ii  copied  from  ■  IV 
Iter  from  Dona  Elvira  to  Lizardo,  in  tbe  fin 
Student  of  Salamanca/  is  imitated,  and  here  a 
|tod,  from  the  letter  of  Donna  Julia  in  ■  Di 
'incidences  of  tbe  same  kind  are  to  be  found 
fork. 

Mill,  for  all  that,  Espronccda  was  a  brilliant  ' 
eterves   to  be  read.      His  versification,  in  the  j 
poniards,  is  admirable,  and  his  command  of  i 
mures  of  the  language  unfailing.     He  has  south 
race,  a  sarcastic  vein   Sfkiflfa  is  not  all  Byronis 
liis  sweeter  ami  simpler  verse,  such  ft*  ihe   ulihe 
n  the  second  canto  of  the  *  Diablo  MunJo,'  has 
>wnt  and  a  beaut r  which  will  li>e.     Almost  all 
:o  the  •  Diablo  Mund<  i  *  is  fine  verse  |   without  ar 
>r  philosophical    force,  it   has  a  passion,  a  waj 
(low,  wliii-h  ln^ps  the  pleuun  of  the  reader  p 
In  it  the  poet  presents  his  hero  to   us  as  in 
IcalU,   seeing  in   a  vision   the    two   forces  w 
between  them,  Death,  and  Life  or  Immortal  i 
him   peace   and   eternal  rest;    Life,   a  radiant 
vision,  offers  him  everlasting  vouth  and  an  une 
lir  chooses  eternal  youth  ;  ami  tfac  lovely  chant 
;he  fatal  gift  is  conferred  upon  him,  is  mehxi  iou 
in  a  high  degroc.     In   the  remainder  of  the 
intended   to  lie  n  sort  of  Spanish  *  Faust,* 
t^gMmmmmmmm^mtl i 1 1 1 ■  -mm)i  r  ■  n f  litn  pxnrrswrl  in  I 
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*ia  great  poet.      TUr  '  Ode  to  the  Sun  '  tins  iume  fine  rhetorical 
puuges,  with  the  trur  Bvninic  ring  in  them,  such  as  :  — 

•  From  tho  far  golden  liraitft  of  the  Kwf, 
Girt  by  tho  spreading  pearl-enriched  sea, 
To  tho  dork  threshold  of  tho  Western  sky. 
The  fringes  of  thy  burning  vestuxo  sweep 
Tm  pomp  Duyatloj  sovereign  kiug  of  light! 
Tho  world  lies  bathed  in  thy  par*  beams,  and  day — 
Eternal  day-broak— flashes  from  thy  brow  t  * 

Three-fourths  of  the  poem  are  filled  with  images  of  the 
permanence  and  splendour  of  the  gun.  What  ages  ha*  it  seen 
r,  what  empires  rise  and  fall!  When  the  Deluge  over- 
whelmed the  world,  El  ilotM  reared  its  throne  above  ihe  tempest, 
and  welcomed  the  new  world  as  serenely  as  it  had  parted  trom 
tkeold— 

*  And  onco  again  now  centuries 
Thou  eawcot  oomc  and  fly, 
Rising  and  falling  like  the  chasing  wares 
Which  meet  and  vanish  on  wide  ooeaus  faoo, 
Still  lost,  still  ever  now  ! 
Whilst  thou  alone,  radiant,  immutablo 
0  Sun,  ui  triumph  rising, 
Didat  tread  a  thousand  thousand  ages  under  foot.' 

The  school  of  Nco-Catholic  reaction,  which  had  already  made 

'larlf  felt  before  the  death  of  Espronoeda,  and  which  in  Spain, 

**  in  France-,  absorbed   half  tho  energies  of  what   wo   call   the 

*Kunantii:  Movement,  hail  in  the  peninsula  a  striking  beginning, 

*Ad  one  which  bring*  home  to  us  with  picturesque  force  the  close 

Affiliation  of  tlmw  «  liters,  who  under  Isabellas  maturity  devoted 

jaemselve*    to   a   blind  championship  of  Catholicism   and  the 

^pe.iii  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  body  of  men  who,  in  l.S.l,'!, 

J^id   won   for  themselves  through  struggle  and  tctoIi  the  wider 

liberties  and  ampler  means  of  culture  by  which  their  differently 

Winded  successors  wen*  to  profit — 

•  It  was  a  February  afternoon/  writes  a  well-known  critic*  Nieo 

*ftfldiw  Pastor  Diaz,  in  his  prologue  to  tho  collected  works  of  Jorm 

^.imlla — 'a  funeral  oar  was  passing  through  tho  streets  of  Madrid. 

tiandrodis  of  young  men,  with  Bad  looks  and  downcast  eye*,  followed 

U  ia  silent  jirocoosiou.     On  thai  cur  was  a  coffin,  iu  the  eofiiu  the 

remain*  of  Larra,  and  lying  upon  il  a  crown.     It  was  tliu  first  crown 

wkiet  in  oiir  days  had  ever  been  offered  to  talent :  the  first  time, 

ptfnapc,  that  geniua  had  ever  boon  thus  oponly  declared  tho  equal 

«f  power  and  of  ariatocracy.     Envy  and   hatred    were  silent;  the 

»*Ti1hU  had  put  off  for  awhile  the  task  of  tearing  an  unfortunulo  to 

View*,  and   BO  tSM  KTudgeu   our  fni'tid   lb.    honour*    nf   hi*    funeral 

trunph.    All  sad,  all  drowned  in  grief,  we  earned  our  poet  to  his 

ttgMtn 
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capital,  to  the  cemetery  beyond  the  gates,  whore  the  hands  o 
friendship  had  prepared  u  place  fur  him. 

Tbc  funeral  service  was  trough*  •tnd  stilt  the  croir* 

lingered  ;   it  seemed  ns  if  Spain  had  deposit™!  what  was  mosi 
ardent  and  brilliant  in  her  nationnl  life  in  the  pravc  of  L*rra, 
and  lici  dcsjKiir  iru  ayioboluBd  and  brongfal  horn*  u>  ha  In 
the   miserable    death    ol    the    poet.     One    of   Lnrra's    intimate 
friends,    the    Scfior    Hoc  a    dc    Tugttrcj,    now    the   Marquis  dff 
M.Iiao,  and  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  road  a  funeral 
discourse  in  which,  says  Diaz,  '  Larva  bade  us  farewell  throojfc 
the  mouth  of  hi*  friend,  and  told  ns  for  the  last  time  the  fawi- 
nuting  story  of  his  feverish  and  unhappy  life/    1  be  bCAIti  olall 
were  stirred  and  shaken,  and  a  glaum  born  of  private  loss  nd  I 
a  sense  of  national  anxiety  settled  upon  the  immense  gathering— 

'  Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  us,  as  if  ho  had  issued  from  the  toms 
itself,  wo  saws  youth  spring  up, almost  a  child  in  looks  andcnkiiuvt 
y  of  iik.     He  raised  bfi  polo  face,  fixed  hin  g]  I   DpOB  lbs 

tomb  and  iIkii  OB  heaven,  and  letting  ua  hear  r  voio©  which  eonruM 
for  the  first  timo  in  our  641*  read  in  broken  and  tumbling  Sicotatl 
some  verses  whit -h  Efofiof  Koca  snatched  from  bis  hand,  becaa* 
UWUOUlfl  by  the  strength  of  his  emotion,  thn  author  himxolf  could  ml 
finish  them.  Our  ostomshrneut  was  efjual  to  our  enthusiasm,  sn.1,  w 
doon  as  we  know  tho  numo  of  the  happy  mortal  who  bad  pour. 
ttpoo  us  such  now  nud  heavenly  harmonics,  ire  hailed  tbo  new  pool 
with  all  tho  fervour,  tbut  wo  hlill  pos»w:d  ;  we  blew**!  Prvriucrw 
which  bad  ut  r.viilmtly  raiaad  np  onn  gftnunt  on  tin-  tomb  of  another; 
and  wo,  who  in  funeral  pomp  had  conducted  the  illustrious  Lorn  to 
tho  resting-place  of  tho  dead,  iflaucd  from  thosn  precincts  bearing 
another  poet  in  triumph  hack  to  the  world  of  the  living,  and  pro- 
claiming wi.'li  t'liiIinKtay.m  lite  nuiiRMif  Zorrilla.' 

The  Story  of  this  h"l8  firm  upjH-araiicc  in  tin-  world  of  lecteflV 
bos  elunj*  to  '/.omWx,  and  is  one  of  the  familiar  anecdotes  of 
modem  Spain.  Arid  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  lung  bekiw 
/oirilla  himself  was  eager  to  disavow  the  act  of  sympathy  and 
homage  which  had  mndr  1.1m  famous.  Porcircucnstaacc*  rsrriwi 
him  over  beyond  recsj  Into  tin-  camp  of  Catholic  reaction.  Tim 
tide  was  already  turning  when  he  wrote  '  l.nrra,  ana 

ten  yeurs  later  there  cxiitrd  a  Cntholin  literature,  of  which  At 
beginning  had  hardly  boon  suspected  in  1833.  For  some  tintf 
after  thou  rir-appeoTAnce  in  Spain,  letters  and  edu<  idfaeaO 

in  the  hands  ol  the  Liberals,  and  to  rood   was  to  be  a  roveV 
tionist.     The  party  of  the  Church  and  the  Court  h 
found    no   expression    in    literature,   and   had   held   themselvrt 
ds  it  as  towards  an  enemy.     But  as  time  passed  on,  an* 
the  old  weapons  whereby  the  demon  of  change  and  speculation 
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i  flOOC  been  krpt  in  check  fell  out  of  mr,  the  partisans  of  the- 
ir Spanish  traditions,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  were  fain 
Jrtiie  themselves  to  llic  forces  mid  instruments  which  had 
ltd  of  soeh  deadly  effect  in  the  grasp  of  their  opponent. 
I  there  was  *  time  when  the  Court  voi  extraordinarily  suc- 
ful  in  it*  new  policy.  All  tbf  discredit  which  the  i  Lbenl 
ires  had  brought  uj*>n  Liln-r.il  ideas,  all  the  wounded  snlf- 
i  of  a  nation  which  was  tired  of  playing  the  monotonous 
of  black   sheep    in   the   European    sWK,  ;md  all  that  senti- 

ul  attachment  to  the  religion  >»f  hi*  fathers,  sad  thai  pride 

;■  of  his  birth,  which  lurks  in   the   heart  of  every 

I,  formed  so  many  kindred  iuflucuccs  which  cotn- 

nspire  and  maintain  a  new  school  of  writing,  in  which 

'   of  Lope  and  Calderon  should  be  defended  by  nun 

ting  OB  tin*  lino*  and  borrowing  the   ideas  of  \        I    BogO 

Lamartinc.     Checked   nnd   controlled   as   it   was   at   | 

by  the  revolutionary  spectre,  the  Court  had  slill  enormous 

J  power  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Isabella. 

be  country  where   literature  proper   hardly   brings   a  man 

ll-ftnd-hutter,    it    could    makr    the    life  uf   a    young    DOM    Of 

hi',   easy    to    1-im    by   providing    bin   with    OOBO   govern- 

i  post   or   palace  sinecure,   or    simply   by   ensuring    bin 

snpathetic   public  among  the   rich  and   noble.     Blandish- 

la  of  this  kind  it  brought  freely  to  bear  upon  the  lito- 

class,    and    the    effects    of  such   a   change    of  policy    on 

stvro  were  considerable,  and   in  many  respects  disastrous. 

oduccd   *  crowd  Of  writers  who,   without   Anything   fresh 

iy  or  any  serious   convictions,   repeated    again    and   again 

hrll-woru   tin-Hie-,  of  the  sixteenth  ami  neventeentfa  cex 

s,  in  ut   verse  or  a  too-abundant   prose;   and 

to    i  jiscodo>naUrtr  ,u\d  a  pseudo-scntiuu  ul.  fn>ni 

fa  Spooil  re  will  take  long  to  shako  iuelf  free. 

>  one,  indeed,  can  deny  to  the  mom  meal  i  li  w  rathon  of 
:    i  •■man  Cabollero,  the  gifted  enthusiastic  woman, 
c  stories  are  perhaps  tho  only  products  of  the  mod 
lore  of  the  Peninsula  which  have  any  real  currency  beyond 
'y ranees,  was  one  oi  its  chief  reprosentaCiTcs;  and  Zorrilla, 

toot  in  intellectual  grasp  hit  wots1  boj  seem  to  t 
fner,    has   yet    a   charm    anil    music,    a    facile    wealth     >i 

iu  which  no  one  who  wanders  through  his  iiiumin/iaMr 
lean  fail  to  But  tho  t'ai  of  the  school  is 

tCk  of  solid   basis,  the  absence  of  any  living  and  fruitful 

-tween  it  and  the  world  around.  The  writer*  of 
i  with  Larra  at  their  head,  hail  sought  to  build  up  a 
lure  which,  in  Larra**  words,  should   be  Meal   as   life   is 

Mai? 
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ml,'  which  shuuld  attach  all  questions  and  all  knowledge  wit 
equal  courage  and  sinceritv.  The  object  of  the  school  < 
/.mi  ilia  and  Caballcro  has  been  the  precise  opposite  of  tbi; 
The  ftim  of  its  representative*  has  been,  to  divert  the  mind  < 
Spain  from  the  tormenting  present,  in  which  she  plays  < 
necessity  to  small  a  part,  to  the:  dim  and  glorious  put,  who 
her  word  gave  the  law  to  Europe,  and  the  tea,  to  quel 
Quintan*  s  famous  words,  *  flow  where  it  would,  was  theclc 
by  Spanish  coasts;'  to  shame  the  feverish  restless  city  n 
tudes,  with  their  love  for  foreign  innovations,  by  holding  up  t 
them  the  unchanged  and  patriarchal  country  life,  steeped  In  th 
sentiments  and  the  ideas  of  Catholicism,  and  untroubled  b; 
Any  rnnsrinnsness  of  changed  times  or  broken  faiths. 

So  strong  is  the  sentiment  o(  Catholicism  and  of  country,  tat 
i  i hi ww  Spaniards  who  have  thrown  off  Catholicism  and  fee 
most  bitterly  the  backwardness  of  the  society  to  which  the} 
belong,  are  carried  away  by  Zorrilla's  charm  and  by  the  CouMp 
with  which  Cnballero  holds  up  the  country  life*  of  Spain  as  some- 
thing which  other  nations  may  enrv  but  can  never  rival,  Tb< 
dramas  in  which  Zorrilla  has  revived,  as  nearly  as  a  inodVra 
can,  the  types,  the  passions,  the  intrigues,  of  Lope  and  Caldcron, 
the  facile  'Cantos  del  Tmvodor,*  in  which  the  legends  of  tin 
Roinanceros  and  the  tales  ol  monkish  tradition  were  told  anew 
for  modern  listeners  iu  a  fluent  musical  verse,  which  demanded 
no  sort  of  intellectual  effort  for  its  comprehension,  appeal  to  *n 
audience  drawn  from  all  parties  ;  and  '  Don  Juan  Tcnono,'  Ok 
play  in  which  Zorrilla  has  followed  Tirso  de  Molina  in  dressing 
up  that  Don  Juan  legend  which  ha*  exercised  so  old  a  fasci na- 
tion upon  BofOfnsj  rank*  with  *  Don  Alvaro  *  and  Espioneeua't 
'  Diablo  Mundo,'  as  a  landmark  in  the  literary  history  of  ifc< 
century.  To  a  foreigner  it  Is  unreadable,  and  the  nearer  I 
Spaniard  approaches  to  the  common  level  of  European  culture 
the  less  toleration  will  he  show  for  a  kind  of  writing  woid 
has  *a  genius  for  anachronism,*  which  is  pseudo-national  sot 
pseudo-Catholic,  which  only  half  believes  in  its  own  rocssag* 
and  sacrifices  the  true,  interests  of  the  national  literature  H 
those  of  an  intolerant  Clericalism. 

Fernan  Caballero'a  atoiir*  h»»e  been  su  often  translated  atf 
criticised  in  this  country,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  nfttt 
llun  btrt.  Her  successor,  Antonio  de  Trueba,  a  native  of  tit 
Rosque provinces,  made  himself  famous,  at  least  among  whs:  cu; 
be  called  pood  society  in  Madrid,  by  the  Libro  dc  las  Cantartf 
a  book  of  popular  songs,  breathing  the  moot  ardent  devotion  * 
church  and  throne,  which  appeared  at  an  opportune  moment  ii 
1840,  during  the  conservative  reaction  which  had  set  in  undo 
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lW  guidance  of  Narvae*  He  followed  up  bit  success  by  a 
amber  of  abort  stcrjea,  collected  under  the  titles  of 4  Popular 
Tain/  *  Ruttic  Tales/  *  CnentOf  Color  de  Rosa/  and  others, 
which  hare  a  certain  rogUC  in  Spain,  and  satisfy  the  need*  of 
*ho  have  oarer  been  introduced  u>  anything  more  pene- 
taring  and  intelligent  in  literature.  Nor  indeed  arc  they 
without  merit.  Tiucba  was  a  genuine  Haatjuc,  with  a  natural 
tore  for  grnphie  description,  and  hi*  native  district  of  Las 
Eacartaciones,  Wing  between  Bilbao  and  Santan-lrr,  furma 
»  rbaruiing  background  10  oft  at oriei,  with  it»  blossoming 
:bmv  orchards,  its  gorges  stream-filled  and  fresh  like  those  of 
Devonshire,  its  white-walled  farmhouses,  and  naive  delightful 
"  a.  But  Trueba's  simplicity  is  not  a  simplicity  which 
aoiaes  the  reader,  it  tend*  rather  to  provoke  him,  suggesting 
nit  does  a  determination  to  ignore  three-fourths  of  life,  and  to 
fa  upon  two  or  three  obvious  and  elementary  themes  as  alone 
•orthy  the  attention  of  the  nrtisl. 

The  Catholic  reaction  however,  after  all,  represented  only  the 
court  ami  certain  portkmi  of  the  upper  classes.  Thionghnpl 
tftt  later  rears  of  Isabella,  however  ardently  Trucba  or  Oft* 
1  "*lem  might  preach  tbe  doctrines  of  Medievalism,  the  nation 
steadily  advancing  towards  another  great  revolutionary 
nisi*.  The  middle  class  was  impatient  for  a  less  disorderly 
ut]  corrupt  government,  for  men  and  measures  which  mi^ht 
nisr  Spain  out  of  the  state  of  degradation  she  had  fallen  into  in 
Uecteanf  Europe,  while  the  populace  of  all  the  large  towns 
•si  developing  a  Jacobinism  as  fierce  and  sanguinary  as  any  in 
Enope.  The  rising  of  IBM  brought  matters  to  a  rlitn.-n,  and 
Ia\WUa  retired  umm  the  country  which  she  and  her  father  had 
ftiifOYcrned,  neTC!  to  return  to  it  as  queen.  During  the  Rc- 
Khlicand  under  Antedco,  literature  enjoyed  unqualified  freedom. 
I'oder  the  Conservative  ministry  of  seven  years,  which  opened 
■e  reign  of  Alfonso  XII.,  a  certain  number  of  literary  men 
■tt^red  in  position  or  emolument  for  their  Republican  opinions, 
«nl  at  the  prrarat  rnnmrot,  with  the  return  of  Sefior  UsAOVW, 
Spain  is  witnesaing  a  revival  of  press  pers»eutions,  which 
■•prs  ill  for  the  stability  of  the  new  regime,  Hut  the  HCI 
a'ies  o(  government,  in  a  country  in  which  the  Conservative 
'iu  is  both  envenomed  by  Ultramontanism  and  confronted  by 

*  free-thinking  and  passionate  democracy,  rnnnot  be  measured 

oec  of  any  state  blcssad  with  a  long  tradition  of  constitu- 
tional freedom.  And  the  essentials  at  least,  Im itlj  of  literary  and 
fttirUm*  liberty,  have  boon  secured  since  18'JS.      Education  too 

•  i^ reading  and   improving  :  the  universities  have  been  reor- 
pmxd  and  reformed,   and  the  rise  of  a  cultivated  public  is 

beginning 
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beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  world  of  letter*.  So  con- 
siderable, indeed.  Ii.-u  been  the  Spanish  literary  production 
during  the  la**  tNUtV  years,  that  it  will  bo  impossible  for  u* 
ii.  gifa  any  account  uf  it  in  detail.  A  few  illustration*  of  dif- 
ferent schools  and  tendencies  must  suffice.  The  verse  of  Ramon 
1 .1  <  '.impoaiuor  and  Gustavo  liccqucr  must  represent  for  us  the 
poetry  of  twenty  years  ago,  while,  coming  down  to  mare  recent 
times,  we  may  dwell  upon  the  work  of  Perez  tialdos,  the  most 
eminent  Spanish  noTSUSt  DOW  living,  and  conclude  our  sketch 
with  SCOOT  Juan  Valors,  the  author  of  at  least  one  excellent 
novel,  arid  the  most  witty  and  accomplished  of  Spanish  ciitica 
Ramon  de  Campoarnor  was  bom  in  181 7,  in  ths  same  year,  ws 
believe,  *s  Zorrillo.  He  thus  escaped  the  storm  and  stress  of 
the  Romantic  movement,  and  hist  natural  lightness  and  gsJetj 
mabadowed  bv  the  graver  and  more  passionate  sccliaj: 
which  spoke  in  Larra  and  Kspmnccda.  One  long1  work  of 
bis.  Indeed,  remains  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  b» 
rin-d    ii;ii  icsi   in  art  ami  Letters,  and  tin-  di-xirc   !■  fcifkl 

and  realistic  literary  methods,  characteristic  of  1&43,  become  thr 
auxiliaries  of  Catholic  propagandism  in  a  later  generation.  Bsl 
the  *  Universal  I)i  ih  it*  strung  mixture  of  classicslira 

and   Christian   legend,   is   already   forgotten,      It  was  Corapo- 
amor'e  attempt!  as  the  'Diablo  .Mundo'  was  Espronceda's,  to 
suggest  a  poetical  philosophy  of  life ;   but  Campoauinr  had  do 
Goethe-like  frrasp  and  distinction  uf  mind  to  firing  to  beai 
so  difficult  a  task,  nor  any  of  the  passion  and  command  ovel 

□dies  of  language  which  secure  for  the  similar  effort  of 
Espronceda  a  high  place  in  Spanish  poetry.  Where  Camps- 
amor  has  won  a  real  and  lasting  success  has  been  in  his  short 
lyrics— delicate,  fantastic  little  poonu — which  play  with  tbf 
well-worn  themes  of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  fleeting  char: 

Miiith  :niil  br.iiity,  the  difference  between  the  Ideals  oi  vimciisad 
of  old  age,  woman's  perfidy  and  man's  disillusion,  with  a  toaca 
which   is  often   remarkable  for  subtlety   and   finesse.      Hi 
published   some   five  or   six   volumes    of  poems,   from    one  of 
which,  *  Dolores,1  we  quote  the  following  Hues.    The  mechanists 
of  ihe  verse  Is  so  dainty,  and  the  whole  depends  for  its  effect  ss 
largely  upon  tite  exact  turn  of  expression  employed,  th.it  *S 
have  nnb  attempted  a  prose  rendering  as  close  to  the  original 
as  possible.     The  poem  in  which  they  occur  Is  called  *  L> 
the  Win*;,'  and    tonus    %   playful  address  to  a  child    til 
Old,    srsuasLag  the   little   maiden  that  as  she  grows  older    sod 
i*   upon  life,  she  will  be  the  happier  for  taking  all  thinjp 
lightly,  loving  lightly,  hating  lightly,  and  passing  raj 
one  passion  to  another  like  a  bird  upou  the  wing. 
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'If  yon  wish  to  tec  for  younwlf  whothor  yonr  apostle's  prco. i 
is  true — thai  what  scenw  died  is  pMing,  anil  what  flic*  in  the 
Mttty. — tuns  yonr  face,  my  pretty  child,  your  fneu  nurtm©  an  yon 
cot  sky,  now  to  hcarun  and  now  to  oarth,  and  it  will  soon  bo  made 
?la;n  to  yon  Low  the  ni.ln.-l  and  tho  bust  thing*  are  those  which 
lifrtly  fly  or  softly  lima,—  whrlher  H  be  foam  upon  the  BM  or 
-kiimm  in  tht  idry.  .  on  tho  altar,  or  flowers  upon  tha  troon, 

« floods  before  tho  wind,  or  sounds  upon  the  broozo,  tho  lifo  which 
Nate  within  onx  pennm,  or  tho  thoughts  which  float  within  our  lift  ! 

'Be  advised,  (hcu.litlh  one;  lovu — but  on  the  wing;  and  remember 
ia:  ;hf)  way  it  long,  00  long,  and  the  time  Is  short,  so  short  I  Bo 
bat  not  perndions ;  breathe  round  the*?  a  tUmo  that 
Urn  not  bom  ;  lovo  aa  ono  who  lovco  not,  and  always,  an  now,  may 
il>r  »<cping  be  a  cloud  which  passes,  and  thy  smilo  a  light  which 
*ioilad»l  .  . 

Although  frreatly  superior   in   point  of  reality,  of  cultivation 

uc  originality  of  view,  to  the-  i.iuwd  of  court  versifiers  of  whom 

•Mther  popular  port,  Joi»S  do   Sol  gat,  is  8   fair  representative, 

sill   Cainnoarnor  «u   throughout   careful    to   identify   himself 

■ilh  the  Ultramontane   upiH-r  class.      !!••  df |M-ndfil   ujvui    tin* 

ttflrt  society  ior  bis  public,  and,  although   the.  court  ladies  had 

Kaisousl   misgivings   ax   to  what  they  were  assured  were   the 

-■I  :u  i^B*  of  some  of  hi*  poem*,  hi*  public  was 

whole  faithful  to  him,  and  rrw  to  with  ill  it  bad 

In  Gustavo  Ad  olio  Beccjuer,  on  the  other  hand,  ire 

tougnt  in  contact,  almost  for  the  first  time,  with  a  SpftBUb 

hU  of  letters,  pure  and   simple.     Becqucr's  career,  indeed]  it 

(bat  the  absolute  dependence  of  literature   upon 

It.-**  so  drepl  .    inll  n  need    llir  Sp.tnisli  u  liters  of 

6*  century,   is  coming  to  an  end.      He  dared  at  any  rate   to 

take,  because   he  was  a  poet  and  an  artist, 

•od  the  world   was  wide  xm\    beautiful,       I'lvmi    the    hepnninj; 

bittenntncil  to  h*vc  nothing  t<i  do  with  politke,  and  lie  an 

If  to  denth  In  the  effort  t-i  keep  i  i>*  resolution.  For  in 
lit  last  years  ot  Isabella  it  was  still  practically  impossible  U> 
nsie  a  living  out  of  literature  apart  from  political  journalism. 
fiVcauer  made  the  crTorl,  ami  died  =■••  thirty,  bating  borne  all 
*i'  hardships  and  privations  which  Ins  disinterested  love  of 
art  and   <>1    i<!e*s  had   laid   upon   1.  mi,  with   a  sweet  unfni 

--,  a  patient  force  «>i"  reaistance,  the  memory  <>f  which 
»ull  mores  the  heart!  of  his  friends.  His  4Leyendas>a  or 
t*«  in  the  manlier  of  HotTuiann  and  Edgar  Foe,  are  pio- 
t*rf»jur,  and  written  with  that  flowing  wealth  of  language 
shich  is  the  naturn)  heritage  of  the  literary  Spaniard,  but  thei 
•'preseat  baa-'.v  work,  ami  in  reality  do  his  talent  DO  justice.    He 

was 
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was  accustomed  lo  wntr  tlinn  in  a  newspaper  office,  catcl 
up  sujigeitions  now  from  one  friend  and  now  from  another, 
often  filling  in  Ml  names  or  choo»iug  hit  locale  from  a  liur 
reference  to  the  offic*  map.  It  was  not  by  work  of  thia  k 
whatever  might  be  it*  merits,  that  Bcccjucr  laid  the  found  at 
of  that  lasting  reputation  that  seems  assured  to  him.  Mr 
lirliin<l  hint  half  a  volume  of  poems,  which  have  already  « 
ciaed  n  wide  influence  in  his  own  country  and  in  Spa 
America,  and  will  probably  succeed  eventually  in  nuking 
known  even  in  Europe,  where  modern  Spanish  literature 
as  jet  so  little  currency.  They  form  a  series  of  short  I 
poems,  and  tdl  a  tragic  story  of  a  passionate  love,  a  faitl 
mi  ureas,  despair,  parting,  rind  death.  Translation  can  give 
little  idea  ot  their  vivid  colour  and  rapid  careless  frraoe,  bfl' 
venture  in  give  a  reproduction  «»f  the  following  lii 
what  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  metrical  form  of  the  origin 

'  I  know  **]i*  re  ]  n  -  tllO  8OUT00 
Of  nil  thy  lingering  sighs. 
The  cansn  of  all  thy  secret  languors,  sweet — 
I  know,  I  know  it  all ! 
Thou  smil'st,  but  yet  one  dav 
Thou  too  wilt  know,  my  child  ; 
Thou  dout  divine  it  now— 
Bat  I,  I  know. 

I  know  what  arn  thy  d  reams, 
The  virions  nf  thy  deep, — 
J  A«  in  a  l>ook,  what  th  41  flfi  '  hide  from  me. 
D  thy  brow  I  read. 
Thou  exmTtd.  btst  vol  oco  day 

Tin. 11   |00  «»U  know,  my  chili!  . 

Thtiu  ilu*t  ilivim:  it  now — 
But  I.  I  know! 

1  know  why  clooo  ontninod 

Tit v  tears  and  laughter  lie, 

Aud  to  tbu  duplliH  mysterious  I  pluugu 

Of  thv  ftoft  woman's  hi  nil 

Thou  smil'tt,  hut  yet  ono  day 

Thou  too  wilt  know,  my  uhild! 

For  nkilc  thou  fee  lust  all,  and  nothing  kaow'al, 

I,  in  *?]  u!m  ii  i  In.;-  nin:  ..  know  all    ' 

Among  the  novelists  now  popular  in  the  Peninsula,  B 
IVrcx  fialdos  holds  perhaps  the  firit  pi  are.  The  Catalan  Eat 
whom  bis  countrymen  rank  as  the  Spanish  Dumas,  bos  mot 
vrntiven*-** ;  And  his  itorie*  nf  adventure,  succeed  so  well 
be  bos  been  able,  as   he  himself  proudly   boosts,  to  k< 
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and  journalism  and  still  to  make  a  living.  Manuel 
Gonzales  foods  the  iimo  taste  for  novels  of  intrigue 
o  aa  that  to  which  Eacrich  appeals,  Lut  Lis  work 
i»r  to  the  old  picaresque  school — the  scho- 
Tonnes  and  Gil  I>laa — than  to  that  of  Dumas.  His 
adrenturec  are  relished  in  Sp;iin ;  out  of  it,  in 
ich  have  enjojed  for  generations  a  settled  and  law- 
life,  they  ore  not  likely  to  attract  much  attention, 
and  subtlety  are  welt  represented  among  the  dotal 
I  Piilro  de  Aim  con,  whose  most  famous  book,  the 
brilliant  'Sombrero  de  tres  Picos/  is  an  excellent 
erac  story-telling.  But  the  only  writer  who  can  be 
rk  on  the  best  BUf  up— II  lines,  to  nttark  the  problems  of 
eand  thought  seriously, and  to  show  a  delicate  and  com- 
r  sense  of  fii:u:n  :rr,  is  Perez  Galdos.  At  the  same  lime, 
arc  national  and  Spanish  in  subject.     They  represent 

tand  often  bitter  fidelity  the  conflicting  interests  and 
Spanish  life:  the  struggle  between  Catholicism  and 
nnt  is  their  dominant  theme;  and  one  whole  scries, 
outoa  Xarionales,'  art*  concerned  with  the  ffajfou 
panish  political  history  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
awed  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence.  But 
d  in  which  Galdos  deals  with  his  subjects  is  either 
I  of  George  Sand,  as  in  his  charming  atudy  of  peasant 
tanels/  or  the  method  of  George  band's  successors, 
>  realists,  as  in  some  of  his  later  novels,  '  Leon  K  i 
Deshnredaflft.'  He  has  no  desire  to  pin  himself  to 
ire  Spanish  tradition ;  his  aim  is  to  bring  his  work 
rnetral  stTMun  of  utbifc  sflbrt,  ami  to  Bsslcfl  it  IfltmatV 
«bo  feel  and  think,  whaterer  may  be  their  nationality, 
in  g  of  the  same  kind  may  be  said  of  the  writing  of 
era.  Hut,  while  Galdos'a  work  is  often  marred  by  ■ 
it    political  or   religious    partisanship,    Valcra    never 

•  tile  propagandist     In  hit  most  famous  n< 
imcncx,"  in  its  way  a  gem  of  delicate  description  and 
painting,  he  takes  for  bis  ■object  the  nine  antagonism 
e  ideals  of  Catholic  i  i  and  the  healthy  I 

.  which  Galdos  treats  in  'Dona  Perfecta,"  or 

or  the   'Fontana   de  Oro.'     But  he  bandies  it  BOM 

Ui  more  skill  and  measure,  and  the  result  is  a  novel  of 

n  but  of  greater  artistic  perfection.     This  skill   Uld 

s  are  still  man  t  in  oil  critical  essays,  which  oro 

reading  iu  anybody  who  trial  pi  t<»  acquaint  himself 

ies  and  the  interests,  the  hopes  and  dci|K>ndenciet,  of 

society.      In  thi  •  papers,  wb< 

he 
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be  is  reviewing  a  modern  book  01  giving  his  opinions  up 
Cervantes,  or  Shakspcare,  or  Faust.  Valera  has  hit  eye  alwa 

fixed  upon   Spanish  life,  and  is  perpetually  comparing  it  wi 

the  tifc  and  the  ideals  nf  other  countries.      rlis  remarks  npon 

are  equally  interesting  whether  he  is  confessing  with  a  sigh  th 

'except  TdiJm-\  then  hi  no  country  in  Europe  which  surpass) 

us  in  ill-being,  —in  this  point,  at  leait,  we  are  a  power  of  the  fin 

order1— or  venturing  a  modest  and  doubtful  hope  for  the  futurr 

That  politic*]  future  no  one  can  as  yet  forecast  with  any  c*xi 

000.      The  siuister  legacy  of  Ferdinand  VII.  hiss  in  all  pro 

IiiI.iImv  oo4   y>-\  vodtcd  ittelf  out.     Hut  whatever  may  be  lb 

ttiMjI>lea  in  store  for  her,  it   is  clear  to  any  one  who  attempts  t 

enter  into  the  modern  life  of  the  peninsula,  that  Spain  is  r»oi 

making  vigorous  efforts  to  bring  herself  socially  and  inteUtC 

ii..ill>  into  line  with  the  re*  >]>e.     VVV  ahull  find  traces o 

these  efforts  in  her  novels  and  poems ;  we  shall  find  them  in  tit 

interest  with  which  a  country,  as  yet  unable  to  produce  anything 

of  importance  fur  itself  in  rns-taphyaical  or  economical  specula- 

tion,  welcomes  and  ponders  over  the  philosophy  or  the  cconomia 

of  other  nations ;  and  we  shall  find  thern  shove  all  in  the  iclm 

care  and  devotion  with  which  the  national  antiquities,  wbethfl 

architectural,  Iiiunrii :al,  or  literary,  are  now  being  studied  aoJ 

cared  for.    *  Wo  have  no  Spanish  science  or  Spanish  pallet 

says  Valera,  in  cfTcct,  ■  but  sre  study  oar  own  past  and  we  stud/ 

it  well.'     The  many  excellent  hooks  which  have  been  the  fruit  <■ 

recent  years,  the  elaborate  history  of  Spanish  literature  by  AtniA* 

tie  los  Kiof,  to  which  in  England  we  can  show  no  parallel;  the 

fine  series  of  *  Documentos  lneditos/  in  which  the  riches  of  tbs 

national   BlcUvtt  have   hn-u   :il  l:i-i  niiulc  iim-  of;    the.  urn 

edited  but  indispensable  »  Biblioteca  dc  los  Autores  Esponolrt. 

of  Uibadcneyra ;  the  various  specialist  publications  on  the  eld 

theatre,  on  tha  bibliography  of  local  history,  on  the  minutia?  of  the 

town  Fueros  ;  the  admirable  work  of  such  a  scholar  as  Gayaogc*! 

the  great  government  series  of  the  *  Monnmcniot  ArqnirerTilniaS 

dc  Kspann,*  or  the  continuation  of  the  4  Kspafm  Sagrnda ; '  the* 

and  many  more  bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  reality  and  force  si 

the  present  revival  of  letters  in  Spain.     The  only  hop* 

modern  state  lies  in  kuowlrdyn,  that  is  to  say   in   the  poss< 

■r   force  of  intelligence   which  may  he  applied  la 

Spain  has  been  and  still   is  deficient  in  knowledge,  and 

hi  i    social  and  public  life  has  been  proportionately  sterile  sod' 

i  jruiizcd.      but  the  passion  for  knowledge,  for  intclli£ 
for  iitaia,  hat  catered  into  her,  and  in  the  d  i  which  ii 

wjll   succeed  in  leavening  and  conquering  the  hostile  clement* 
opposed  to  it  lieo  the  whole  interest  and  problem  of  her  futsrr. 


(  ™  ) 


Ar.  HI.— 1.  Poor*   Manual  of  fa*  Railroad*  of  the   United 

States,  far  1884.     London  and  New  York. 
1  7%*  Manual  of  Statutes  of  Railroads^  jr.    New  York,  1884. 

rB  popular  superstition  that  boundless  wealth  ia  to  bo  got 
from  the  West,  by  dint  of  a  little  adventure — which  in 
tua>  days  meant  speculation — will  die  hard  in  tin?  En^lisli 
mind.  It  has  always  exercised  a  peculiar  kind  of  fascination. 
Oat  only  over  us,  but  over  other  European  nations,  especially 
tbr  Spanish  am!  the  Dutch.  It  is  now  aa  strong  as  ew. 
although  it  no  longer  works  in  the  old-fashioned  wi7.  Wa  do 
t<*  fit  Oct  expeditions  lor  the  discovery  of  £1  Dorado,  or  to  fro 
ia  smrdi  of  Captain  Kidd's  treasure,  n  to  gat  thr  doaUoooi 
nit  of  the  sunken  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  but  enterprises 
»*ith  have  as  little  promise  of  success  as  any  of  these  rarely 
nil  to  find  ready  support  in  this  country.  When  a  man  sur- 
naders  himself  to  the  pleasing  dream  of  making  a  large  fortune 
rapidly,  or  a  small  capitalist  reaolrei  to  double  his  income  bf 
Uving  a  cheaper  security  yielding:  a  large  interest,  his  thoughts 
rrarralU  turn  to  the  modern  ■nbstituta  for  the  Argosy  of  old— 
(be  American  Railroad.  It  is  estimated  by  practical  persons, 
aha-  j.  I  with  the  facta,  thai  three  hundred  of 

4Vse   railroads   have    been    paid    for   with     European    capital 

.-  the  last  thirty  years;  and  what  has  become  of  many  of 
awn,  we  do  not  know  wherojwe  could  find  anybody,  rither 
Wre  or  in  America,  to  tell  us.  Some  of  them  seem  to  hare 
tiuppeared  altogether;  others  an-  ttill  in  the  handi  nf  pii  i 
» few  arc  living  on  prosperously  under  new  names.  To  give  an 
natople  of  what  wc  mean.  Not  very  long  ago  a  lady  died, 
uanng  whose  effect*  were  found  a  number  of  homls  with 
Cttpons  attached,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent. 

Interest  was  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  arrear,  and  the  last 
<<  the  coupons  Lad  long  iLqcq  become  doc.  No  one  on  the 
Rrrhapgp  could  trace  the  Company  which  had  issued 
tat  binds;  its  very  name  was  forgotten,  its  history  unknown. 
A:  last,  a  geotleman  who  bus  hud  a  long  ami  an  evotfill  eape, 
nVt.ee  in  connection  with  transatlantic  railroad*,  Ril  begged  la 

the  trustees  the  benefit  of  hi*  opinion,     lie  ntsffiintd  the 

•.  and   something   in   the  name  which  they  bore  awoke   . 
suiout   echo   in   hi*   rnind.      He   thought,  and  thought  ap 
ttd  at  la«   be  remembered  that  then'    had  once  beta  such  a 

I  :ioy,  and  that  it  bod  passed  thrOBgfa  Uie  lingering  diseases 
«f  'receivership '  and  •reorganisation,  which  bare  bee*  ren- 
,ifttil  so  sadly  familiar  to   English   investors.      Finally,  it  had 

been 
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born  bought  up  by  the  great  Pennsylvania  railroad,  which  at 
once  redeemed  bunds  and  coupons  in  the  matt  honourable 
mnnnor,  We  know  of  very  few  narratives  of  American  invest- 
ments which  have  so  satisfactory  an  ending. 

The  history  of  American  railroads  ia  a  romance  which  wouM 
ruin  any  professional  writcT  who  was  rash  enough  to  takrr  hi* 
incidents  from  it ;   the  public  would  desert  him,  and  the  critics 
would   say   that    he    bad   gone   mad.       When    too   fashionable 
American  novelists  have  quite  exhausted   their  little   stock  oJ 
mysteries  and   moralities,  perhaps  one  or  other  of  them  will 
discover  that  it   is   not  quite  correct  to  say  that  'all  the  stories 
have  been  told  '  while  the  wondrous  tale  of  the  Erie  railroad, 
or  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  remains  unwritten.     In 
then  tv*i>  railfOftdSi  wbJi  b  have  never  passed  tbrnugh  an  Actually 
solvent   rear  since   the  day   they   came  into    existence,   not  a 
shilling  less  than  thirty-five  millions  of  pounds  has  been  Lap©* 
lastly  and  irretrievably  sunk.      At   the  most  moderate  estimate, 
sixty  millions  of  our  money  is  invested  in  other  lines,  of  whose 
D  uin^niiecii,  history,  capabilities,  or  profits,  the  best  inf<> 
of  the  investors  knew  very  little,  nnd  the  majority  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing.     Not  long  ago,  a  gentleman  consulted  some  otic 
who  had  made  a  study  of  American  railroads  as  to  the  prospect! 
of  ■  Wabash.'      It  appeared  that  the  enquirer  had  a  friend  whs 
had   put   nearly  all   the  money  he   had   in   the   world  inti 
Preference  shares  of  this  road,  and  that  he  hod  bought  them  ii 
May,  1881,  at  the  price  of  98.     In  June  of  the  present  year 
were  at  13 — a  fall  of  85.     *  And  what  made  your  friend  inf*si 
in  Vrabftth?    asked  the  person  consulted.     '  Did  he  know  *nr- 
thing  about  it?'    *  Nothing  whatever/  was  the  reply  ;  4  he  Tesuin 
some  broker's  circular  that  the  shares  would  be  certain  to  j. 
his  banker  expressed  pretty  much  the   same  opinion,  and  so  bt 
went   in   and  bought.      The  reader  will  at  once   say  that  this 
must  have  l*een  n  vrry  rash  nnd  lonlixh  man  ;   hot   if  there  »er? 
not  thousands  like  him,  the  Erie  bubble,  and  scores  of  others  M 
bad)  would  have  burst  long  ago,  instead  of  being  kept  niloal  U> 
make  tho  fortunes  of  receivers,  agents,  and  railroad  lawyers. 

The  losses  sustained  in  England  by  the  financial  collapse  d 
•Wabash* — for  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  Msy 
last  ■  "hlTB  boon  enormous.  The  brokers'  circulars!  which  fi»d 
their    way    through    the   post    into   every    country    house    soil 

■  ry,  were  at  one  time  lull  ul  Wabash.     Not  one   pcrs<> 
a  thousand  li.nl  the  Iraat  idrn  wiicii-  the  road  WAS  '"    '■'■ 
drew  its  traffic,  or  what  sort  of  men  conducted  its  affairs. 
mUi  ii  ;m  iiicnls    and    circulars   gave    a    brilliant    account  ol 
there   had   been  a  consolidation,  new  regions  were  to  be  opepd 
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trrmrndout   interest    might  he  expected.       It   was   U 

i  why  should  anybody  invent  a  new  story  when  the 
mcceedt  so  well?  People  rushed  in  to  bay  the  shares  with 
r  eyes  shut.  They  vert  not  aware— although  (hev  might 
1  became  bo  had  they  Ukcn  the  troablr  to  enquire*— thll 

the  Erie,  hod  always  been  rotten;  that  in  1858,  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  ,  thai  after  the  UUal  txiekerj  of 
utniction,  consolidation,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  it  went 
i  into  insolvency  nod  receivership  ;  after  which  there  was 
instruction  and  hocus-pocus,  In  IKSt)  and  lfi81,  an 
ilinff  expedient  was  put  in  force  to  tempt  the  English 
\toi  into  the  ring.  Dividends  of  sia  per  cent.  were  pud 
i  the  preferred  stock,  and  there  was  a  confident  promise 
loon  the  common  stock  would  come  in  for  part  of  the 
mi  shower.      It  is  toler;  do  the!   llv  dividend  came 

■!  capital;  but  of  coarse  the   Knglhli.-H  m  rOCe  to  the  bait 
his    usual    alacrity.       Some     one    liehind    the    scenes    in 
trice  had  a  housciul  of  shares  for  which  he  hod  paid  a  mere 
,  and   win  roe  delighted  to  sell  to  his  rerr  good 

d,  John  Dull,  who  was  of  the  same  blood  as  himself  and 
e  thr  SSUI]  Tin-  icsull   is  that  the  Eliglial. 

>i hV.  into  the  stock  in   ISM,  has   now  nominally 
U.  left  of  his  money  ;   but  he  would  not  find   it  too  en 

in  I  n: 

be  Americans,  with  far  jjreater  shrewdness  than  we  possess, 

■  l.mltri]    to   the    East    instead  of  to  'I te   Weal   foj   flu   it M 

torsdo.      When  they  have  had  anything  to  sell  which  was 

good   enough   for  themselves,   whether   it   was    a    railroad* 

no,  or  a  cattU  ranche,  they  brought  it  to  Knirl  md,  and 

lish  gold  lias  over  and  o»ci  .»_■  .in  gone  to  n-lVnh.  ii  it  could 

■/*■,   the    sage    barrens    and   wild   wastes   of  the   greet 

Thi     Englishmen   in   his  own  eyes  may   bo  a   lion, 

American  he  seems  much  more  like  a  sheep,  fat  and 

*,  aril  fleece  which  it  needs  but  a  lew  turns  of  the 

nikee  hand  to  tike  Brum  •  *fT  hi&  tack.     A  railroad  or 

tie  is  a  'sure  thing;"  in  prosperous  times  no  enterprising 

banker  thinks  of  coming  over  for  the  summer  without 

ring  some  such  little  parcel  in  hie  trunk,     It  is  part  of  the 

i  outfit.      During  ihc  last  year  or  so,  the  business  has 

m»  good,  because  the  Intended  rtetlme  have  got  scared, 

koifi*   having  gone  considoi  My  below    the    deeon.     But 

r  sre  ut  least  a  score  of  pushing  gentlemen  still  waiting  n 

>  or   Iy.i:»i!on   for  an  opportunity  to  sell   a  carefully  salted 

i  cattle  1 1  bi  h  all  the  cattle  will  be  taken 

jr  the  moment  the   purchase-money  lias  changed  hands.     It 

316,  0  is 
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is  ufcvtUIMfe   I"  ihaps,   for  these  patient   persons,  that  i 
•plank'   has  just  been  inserted  in  the  Republican  ' platform 9* 

itrok'tsting  against   'non-resident   alien**   owning  the   nation*.} 
ands.     This  resolution  might  to  do  something  towards  npcninsnf 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  America  is  the  safest  pUor  in    In-  woili. 
their  surplus  capital. 

Among  the  Companies  which  Lave  sought  large  amounts  of 
money  in  England,  thoro  have  boon  good  mixed  with  the  had, 
but  the  great  majority  have  been  bad — so  bad  that  there  was  no 
chance  from  the  first  of  any  return  whatever  from  (hero.     Tie 
course  of  the  railroad  got  up  to  sell  has  been  very  simple  in  its 
main  outlines.     A  tempting  picture  is  drawn  of  the  fertile  lands 
in  Kansas,  Oregon,  or  Texas,  only  waiting  for  tbe  appearance  of 
the  locomotive  to  become  inexhaustible  treasures  ol  wealth.  Tlirre 
is  sure  to  be  gold  or  silver  ore  somewhere  in  the  region,  (Train 
in  quantities  past  all  computation,  cattle  panting  fur  l lie  msita 
and   the   butcher's   knife,   fruit  worthy  of  tha  garden  of  Eden, 
The  estimates   given   are   all   large,  for  the  American  prop 
andeEBtandi  bj  this  time  that  if  he  wants  to  *  fix '  tbe  English- 
man,  be  must  make  everything  look  as  big  as  his  country.    A 
seven  per  cent,  mortgage  is  issued,  probabK  it  7.'>.  so  that  people 
may  be  led  to  believe  that  they  axe  going  to  got  ten  per  cent- 
for  their  money,     The  common  stock  is  sometimes  thrown  in  a* 
a  bonus — the  whole  of  it  to  be  *  wiped  out'  in  due  season.     I'«,r 
two  or  three  years,  unless  the  projectors  are  in  a  gieat  hut 
got  off  with  their  gains,  all  goes  well,  but  at  the  end  of  tb»l 
time  there  are  rumours  of  difficulties,  ami  soon  there  is  an  appl*" 
cation  for  a  receiver.     The  President  of  the  road,   who  is  ti*tf 
cause  of  all  the  mischief,  is  appointed  to  the  position,  and  tin"11 
comes  reorganization,   by  which  the  receiver   and    his    trirnil1 
make  their  fortunes.     The  English  investor  is  called  upon  f*»c 
an  nxac.sfirnrnt  of  a  pound  or  two  per  share,  and   his  Amerinsv** 
cousin  congratulates   himself  upon   the  tact  that  the  land  of  tt»* 
South  Sea  Dubble  is  still  full  of  *  greenhorns.'  and  that  he  is  tt»  ** 
man  of  all  others  to  turn  them  to  good  account. 

In  the  absence  of  caution  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  suspicion  -**1 
in  England,  thflTS  [l  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  small*^  * 
class  of  capitalists  may  be  imposed  upon,  for  in  one  respect  tbw  ^ 
good  and  bud  railroads  in  America  are  all  of  a  piece.  1  hey  ar^^ 
universally  managed  in  the  dark.  Neither  the  law  nor  publi-^* 
opinion  has  any  terror  for  the  managers.  No  publir*  meetings  - 
of  the  stockholders  are  ever  held ;  no  facts  are  given,  except  tb^** 
few  which  it  may  suit  the  put  jhiscs  of  the  President  to  dole  out 
there  is  no  independent  audit ;   the  *  floating  debt ' — th.»t  Inn. 

ueri 
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railroads — suay  be  secretly  juii  up  to  any  amount. 
President  is  virtually  Ix-yond  control.  J"ho  Directors  are 
lus    iools    or  vassals;  the   consultations  which      hi  iNioually 

pUce  arc  held  with  dosed  door*;  i>ic  statements  of  accounts 
be  genuine  or  not,  but  there  arc  no  means  of  putting  1 1 

hfoose  rightly  knows  the  amount  of  floating 
of  the  \ri»   \  itrsJ  or  the    Haltirziorc  and  Ohio  rail- 

i— two  of  the  riconsft  And  safest  in  the  United  States,     Tbi* 

■  if  the  first  is  a  millionaire  ;  but  he  has  very  judiciously 
Imlf  of  his   own   holding  of  the  stuck  in  his  road.  Kin  the? 

perhaps,  that  too  much  of  a  pood  thing  is  as  bad  a* 

little.      The    dividend    on   New   York  Central  shares    is 

lisbed  accounts,  not  to  have  been  earned  last 

and  there  is  some  doubt  .is  to  the  fund  from  which  it  was 

A  passing  word  on   this   matter  may  rot  be  misapplied. 

k'aodcrbilt  would  do  fur  better  to  pay  six  per   bent  out  of 

rarryuut   his  father's   lH,'i(:.1   •■ 

■  d<*  it  he  has  to  trench  upon  capital  or  reserve.      If  the 
sof  the  ruad  could  meet  liim.   they  would  endeavour  to 

tj  this  sound  principle  to  his  mind,  but  they  have  as  much 
•ver  seeing  him,  except  in  the  street,  as  they  have  of 
ag  with  thr  Mikado  of  Japan     He  manages  hii  bo 

wn  n  r.  ]>n>i).d.U    holds  that  a  system,  to  srbicl 

rkan  Ives  are  forn.nl  to  submit,  is  good  enough  (or 

I-    Hi  ud  Ohio  railroad   has  lOTtnablj   paid 

and  has  always,  apparently,  been  well  managed.      With 

ascd  lines,  ils  operations  extend  over  1612  miles,  and  for 

$  tine  :;  earnings  over  expenses  have  aVStfftgtd  niit 

,0001.  a-yenr.    Its  mortgnge   bonds  carry  an 

in    -U.   M  t!  pel  rent.      This    ilium-use   Dp 

iBcd  Garrett  family  of  Baltimore,  and  they,  like 

'anderbilcs,  conduct  it  much  a-*  if  it  were  tbeif  own.    There 

[toeral  balance-sheet  itaued  :it  the  end  of  each  year,  heir  it 

n   little   i  obscure  subject  of  toe  floatiug  debt. 

LnuVrstaii'l  thai  Mr.  Garrett  denies  that  there  \$  any  such 

I    it  is  officially  stated   that  there   is  %  surplus   fund, 

I  all  -,  of  nearly  forty-four  millions  of  dollars.      It 

be  so;   and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if  this  road  I      I 

■   is   not   anothei   road 
c  United  States  whuh  is.      It  cannot,  then,  KM    10    'lit- 
est of  the  Garrctts  to  have  it  put  on   i  level,  from  ft  strirtly 
ims  pol  iv.  frith   I  Wabash. 

n  at  of  investors  to  persist  in 
irsg  supreme  power  to  a  President,  and  rnnbling 
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him  to  ttfflbolt    i»   now  and  perhaps  hazardous  enterprises,  : 
Dg  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  without  the  sanction 
the  proprietors.     Here,   before   anything   of   the  kind    can 
i.  i..  i-nt  of  the  shareholders  must  be  asked,  no  A 

of  Parliament   must   be   obtained,  and    the    rrmney   procured 
calling  up  new  capital.      In   the   United  -States,  ifawa 
a»jiinM  m  uuii»-diiing  an*  all  dupeBJcd  with;   the   monej   wM 
[In-   President  wishes  to  spend  is  taken  out  of  the  tree 
charged   to   the   account   ol    the  floating  *!<•!»:.      li 
radical iv  had,  eron  when  applied  to  unquestionably  good  fit 
pertics,  such  as  the  two  we  have  named;  where  it  is  appU 
to  mere  Mock-jobbing  roads,  it  BecMlsrilj  produce!  the  erj 
which  have  of  late  caused  so  many  heavy  losses  in  both  count™ 
A  large  section  tit'  tin-   Eoglufc   public  were   greatly   disuitji 
when,  at  th«   beginning    •  !   JttM  Lett,  ih*"  news  arrived  that  t] 
Phibulelphi  t    .mil   Reading    railroad    had   again   made   detail 
upon  one  of  its  mortgages,  and  that  it  was  to  be  placed  in  tl 
bands  of  anoth'-i  receiver — tuvriog  only  been  delivered  fo 
thai  functionary  a  comparatively  short  time  before.    Kverywhf 
surprise  was  expressed  at  this  catastrophe;  why,  we  know  DC 
Tin-  •ml   ought   to  hn\ <■   been   <iearly  foreseen.     This  mail 
buried  fathoms  deep  in  debt.    The  distance  from  Philadclpb 
to   Heading  is  only  'Jti  miles,  the  main  road — while  the  braoi 
line*  of  the  Company  extend  ovnr  2-Jo  miles ;  the  lines  least 
or  owned  making  an  aggregate  of  $Hj  miles.      This  proprr1 
hat  been  »o  industriously  ■financed.'  that   the 
represented  by  the  enormous  MUD  of  nearly  7,000,000/.,  and  tl 
VanoUfl  bonds  and  mortgages  by  about    1  S,0I  Kj,0i>0/.   more.     Tl 

Liabilities  oJ  the  roud  when  it  Auspendod  last  month  cannot! 
put  at  [cej  than  50,00  1,0  10/  It*  resource!  bevc  gone  chiefly  J 
ambitious  and  wasteful  purchases  of  coal  fields,  or  in  acqtlil 
lions  ol  terriblj  cottlvleeeeti  These  investments  may  or  mi 
not  prove  lucrative  hereafter,  but  what  is  certain  is  that  thi 
would  never  have  been  sanctioned  if  the  proprietors  could  ha 
been  propr-rlv  COOfOltedi  The  rosd  Slid  ell  i  unfair*  had  be 
lor  some  years  in  the  hands  of  on  able  man,  Mr.  (i<>wen>  wl 
M  i  intent  upon  creating  a  great  monopoly  in  coal,  end  «i 
invariably  forgot  to  measure  his  ends  by  hi*i  meant*.  Hi-  gej 
faith  docs  not  eppew  to  be  uriously  questioned,  but  he  nasi 
sanguine  ami  i  lative,  looking  ftlwsjs  to  the  future  si 

never  to  the  present,  obstiuolr  to  the  Utt  degree   in  putting* 
with  bli  own  loheniea,  nod  conducting  what  ought  to  have  bei 
a  p..  nt^  mili-oiul  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  debt, 
all  arose  from  the  want  of  publicity  end  from  the  absurd  poet 
which  are  entrusted  to  a  'President.' 

Aft 
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After  m*ny  disappointments  ami  broken  pledges,  Mr.  Gqi 

"tn(»  OfCT  here  again  with  a  now  scheme   for  raising  mo.. 

"is  plan  WU  nut  deficient  i-Jiln-i  in  ingenuity  or  audacity.     The 

raid  was  notoriously  in  difficulties,  the  interest  on  the  stock  was 

''ill  in  default,  promises  of  dividends  had  been   in  id        m-    t.ui 

•  I  mind,  and  never  kept.      Hut  the  President  wat  not  at  all  cast 

*Wn.      He    was   a    fluent    Speaker,    anil    every     Anient  an    tin* 

observed  that  fluent  *[>eaking.  in  politics  fir  in  business,  is  half 

ike  battle  in  England,      Mr.  I  Jowl -n,  confident  in  hi*  powers  of 

*|**rh,  and  in  the  very  large  map   hung  up  over  the  platform, 

which    made  his   road  look   as  il   it  ran  all  across  the  United 

Stuet,   i  UBC  forward  with  this  proposal — that   a    totally   uew 

*s«nies  of  bonds  should   be  issued,  never  to  receive  any  intoroat 

Ofltil  all  the  pre-existing  liabilities  of  the  Company  bud  been 

*J*et_     The  value  of  each  bond  was  fifty  dollars,  but  it  was  issued 

**t  fifteen,  so  that  persona  who  put  faith  in   Mr.   GoifCQ   should 

o«it  lack  a  generous  rew:ird.      On  the  very  face  of  this  proposal, 

•*   was    clear  that   the   chances   fftTO    tCB    to   one   against    the 

Purchaser  of  the  bond  ever  seeing  principal   or  interest  again. 

he  amount  raised   could  not  free  the  Company   from   its 

0mlMiriiS3ixicti(*,  or  enable  it  to  earn  its  expenses.      It  was  only 

■Klding,  wantonly  and  fruitlessly,  to  the  immense  debts  already 

*«X*urred  by  Mr.  CJowen.     Hut   even  this  new  manifestation  of 

hit  fccilitj  in  castle-buildiog  did  not  put  the  English  investor 

°sa   his    guard.      Some    thousands   of   the    bonds — the    precise 

fcMDftber    is    not    stated — were  bought   :it    1 .'»  ;  still   more   found 

f^sirctirucrs  at   l'»,      They   arc   now   below  ;>,  and   (lirir    precise 

^ssloe  is  accurately  indicated  by  the  sign  0, 

Goircn  returned  to  Philadelphia,  well  pleased  with  his 

^jcprrimein.     Il«-  essurcd  the  English  shareholders,  almost  in 

^fcerery  language  of  Mr.  Micawber,  that  he  never  would  desert 

'  'jcui  ;   Le  would  stand  by  the  property  until  it  hud  been  placed 

**pon   a   sound    and   paying  hasie.      In  January  of  the   present 

if   be  suddenly   retired,   with  the   somewhat  droll  statement 

*lSat  bis  pledge  had  been  redeemed,  although  the  unfortunate 

stockholders  were  looking  in  vain  for  their  interest.     They  were 

'■toothed  with  assurances  tliat  it  should  be  paid  in  full   in  June. 

■Half  could  be  paid  then  sad  there,  but  the  Company  did  not 

like  to  i  igs  by  halve*  ;  they  would  vrnit  a  few  mouths, 

sand  pay  the  whole.     June  soon  came   round — too  soon  for  the 

{Jompant,  which,  having  already  been  rrduccd  to  the  humiliating' 

sseeessity   of  paying  the   wages  of  its   servants    in   promitlOTj 

^otet,  made  default  on  one  of  its  mortuoges.  and  once  more  in  tk\ 

BIO  receivership.     The  stockholders  and  the  purchasers  of  the 

'dttVrrcd  income   bonds'  then  understood  better  than  thej  Wl 
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done    in   January    what   Mr.   Gmvcn  mrnnt  when  he  talked 
hftTing  jml  llit*  road  upon  «  paying  basis. 

Such,  then,  is  one  of  the  properties  in  which  the  English 
people  have  |M-rsiatiMi«ly  sunk  large  sums  of  mi  oa;  Bttl  il 
anybody  desire*  lo  find  a  much  more  remarkable  mnv 

■   inuti.Jili'  |»ittprn*itv  tor  clinging  fast  !•»  '  bogus  *  railroad*, 
lie  BJU  only  to  turn  t-i  tin-  annals  oi    '  Eric  '      more   re| 

i  iL  i  't  darinc,  with  axtraordinoij  adventures  by  flood  ami  I 
and  with  thrilling  vii  igsitndcs  of  fortune,  than  all  the  noselsuf 
Kugcne  Sue  and  Alexander  Dumu. 

This  fJMnOtlfl  rood  has  Urn  inac'.jcully  insolvent.  a>  we  BIS 
intimated,   ever   since   the  hour  of  its  birth,  and   jet  we 
known  its  common  stock   run  uj>  to   125.     That  was  in  l^i 
We   have   seen    :\u    «ami    stock  down  to  4J — in    1877      Only 
Hi..   »:  n«go  it  km  cleverly  worked  up  to  &)  .  ol  late  it  bM 

been  at  II.  or  thereabouts.  At  the  higher  prices,  I£iigli*hintii 
on  •  I »ive  bought  it.  When  it  I'ell  to  the  lower  ranges,  thr 
Aim-iiiaii  has  usually  stepped  in,  though  mm  U  ..■■  he  wools' 
stun  in  to  the  gtjnblittg  saioons  at  Monaco.  Most  of  the  grwt 
railroad  kiny*  put  and  jucsent,  Lave  had  a  hand  in  line  si 
one  time  or  another — Commodore  Vandcrbilt,  Daniel  Drr*. 
Jay  Gould.  James  Fisk,  each  has  had  his  day  ;  and  whii 

ha»*   always   r q    bankrupt,    the    men    who    *  ran  '    ir:    or  who 

speculated  with  it,  have  managed  to  get  rich  bv  it,  even  il  some 
M  them  lost  the  plunder  afterwards.  Mr.  James  Fisk  »a»  Is* 
only  thoroughly  unfortunate  member  ol  I  ifl  group,  but  Erie 
was  innocent  of  tin-  dqosI  tragic  part  "i  his  fate,  lie  w»i  * 
vulgar  buffoon,  not  destitute  ot  a  certain  decree  of  shrewdness, 
and  possessing  a  good  deal  of  humour;  but  ho  was  on  I*  * 
puppet  En  clevenr  hands  than  hi*  own.  One  day  as  he  WU 
descending  the  stairs  of  an  hotel,  a  man  whom  ho   had   injured 

Dttt   ;>    bullet    into*   htm  ;    and    it    WOS    laid    al    lln-    time    ths 

I      i! many  people   with   whom   he  was  associated   took  care  sf 
hiiii — such  care  that   tln-v  k«'pl  probing  for  the  bullet   until  e 
was  dead.      I'uk  had  rubbed  id*  kluxer,  not  ■  •  t   Krie  shares,  bst 
of  something  upon  which  both  men  were  pleased  to  set  o 
<r  value, 
Daniel  Urcw  was  originally  a  cMiIi-dnjver,  and  afterwards  • 
jiiiblic-lj' mas  keeper  "   <<  low  illiterate  person,  with  a  natural  gil- 
lie went  into  Wall  Street,  proipcrel. 
ami   Iwgan  to  lend  mone\  to  tin-  I  ric  railroad,  taking  its  boaos 

shares  in  Large  lumps  as  s<  It<  in  time  to  til 

had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  suddenly  forcing  these  shares  see 
bondl  unfin  the  market.      Prices  would  naturally  fall    hen 
in  one  day  they  fell  from  \)b  to  45 — and  Drew,  who  was  al*ar* 

a  '  hear/ 
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r/  gathered   Tip  the   spoil*  and   retired.      Hul   he  «»   no 
atch    for   Commodore   \  underbilt   or  Jay  tiould,  end,  after 
l   experiences,   lie    succumbed   in    1876.  ami   died 
ca  afterwards,  broken  in  purse  n*  well  as  in  mint.     For  a 
dc,  however,  lir  fought  on  equal   terms  a  **r t»l It,  in 

v  palmy  days  when  the   Erie   Treasury  was  regarded   as  & 
lUtmate  object  of  plunder  Eos  U)  OM  who  hid  the  address  to 
i*   it.       Sometimes    the    Tammany    Ring   were    the 
Rats  ;  sometimes  the  persons  in  authority  were  Messrs. 
d  Clou!  I  management  of  rhi*  firm  was,  perhaps,  the 

*t  amusing,  for  every  but  t  the  stockholders.      Bl 

nnut  atti-i  upi  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  history.     A  thick 
km*  would  scarcely  hold  it,  for  the  Krie  Hind   does  not  go 
1  njtshell.      It  may,  however,  he  eeid    th.ii.    ie    tin-   tUBf    nf 
■  '■>  'I,  the  railroad  was  more  economically  managed 
'■»■  since  been   under  a  *  Reform'  admiuislinti  >i 
U  the  property  generally  was  in  a  better  condition.      Veil    in 
m  days  there  was  not  only   a  railroad   in  operation,  but  a 

•etna  was  open  In  connection  wkh  it,  and  raagnli 
saaers  went  to  and    from    Long    H  ranch,  with    hills   himself 
need  up  asa  Port-Admiral.     Champagne  flowed  for  everybody 
day   ^ong,  and   at   night  the  festivities  were  transferred  to 
I  theatre,   where  a  eorpt  H  was  specially  engaged  to 

noe  before  the  Directors  and   their  friend*.      Erie  then  exer- 
ed  almost  as  great  an  influence  in  poIitM  •  U  KB  Wall  Street, 
•necessary  fords  for  its  operations  being  still  found  by  John 
il.     It  had   its  own    jndgea,  who  signed  any  orders,   in 
warrants,  which  the  managers  might  happen  to  ■ 
ie  course  of  two  years,  as  its  account-books  show,  it 
waded  ore*  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars — 300,000/. — in 
bes  to  members  of  tl>e  Stati    I.fL'i-latUfe  for  hills  of  various 
sis.     For  the  Legislature  was  often   called   upon  to  aci 
te  it  no  pan  of  public  business  its  member- 

much  seal  as  in  the  <>  nsidi  ration  of  Kailroad  IJilU.  The 
sent  Mr.  Vanderbilt  could  give  the  world  some  very  in- 
wting  fin  ts  on  that  subject,  if  he  dared.  In  1  WW,  a  senator 
nandnl  tn  uand  dollari  {WOOL)  fbl  hlfl  vote  on 

HI  »  fleeting  the  New  York  Central,  and  no  doubt  he  got  the 

'ill  was  passed.  Prices  at  Albam  rn.iy  have 
len  a  little  since  then,  hut  when  tirne«  are  bad.  and  hotel- 
rpcrs  are  clamorous  for  their  money,  there  is  no  resource  so 
raising  the  wind  '  as  that  of  getting  up  a  Striker**' 
tnnittec.  to  threaten  a  railroad.  In  the  midst  of  the  great 
Qggle  for  Erie,  which  went  on  during  18(57,  a  good  aut: 
i  stated  that  'an  individual  is  reported  to  have  received  a 

bvundtcA 
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hundred  thousand  dollars  (t'0,000/.)  from  one  side  to  influence 
legislation,  and  to  have  MJN&nuerrn  n-i  . -i;n.   -■  ■. 
dollar*  (14,000/.)  from   the   other  side  to  disappear  with   the 
money;    which  he  accordingly  did,  anil    ihoomi   been 
MBtta&afl    "I    elegant   leisure/*       During    iliis    contest,    it   it 
pdiared  thai  nine  million*  *>i  doUara  men  taken  from  the 
*trona>box,   and   used  by   the  Directors   for  Itock-jobl 
Other  illicit  purposes. 

For   year*    previous    to    this,   Kngliah   investors   hrwl   bought 
largely  of  Kric,  to  the  nmuseincnt  ol  the  Americans,  v 

financial  1  j  the  road  was  worthless.     Tin-  Kin/linh  public 
thought   otherwise,  and   they  refused  to  listen   to  anybody 
could    bare    taught    them    better.     They    stubbornly    deccutd 
themselves.       '  When   our   national    bonds,'  toys    Mr.   A  duns, 
1 went   begging   at   a  discount   ol    sixty   j*-r   cent.,  thi 
OipltallM   transmitted  thern  to  Germany,  and   refused   to  tooth 

:  liiniM-If"  (io  bought  Erie,  and  Atlantic  and  Great  West 
instead,  with  a  little  Confederate  loan  to  give  'stability'  to  bif 
\«  ii  lure.  The  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  Slat**,  now 
all  called  in,  were  at  thai  veij  tunc  quoted  al  about  4b  oa  tie 
Lone!*  a  Bl  dfa  Exchange,  and  one  of  the  few  men  in  London 
who  had  the  wit  to  buy  them  was  the  late  Mr.  Peabody,  wto 
made  no  small  part  of  oil  immense  fortune  by  putting  fait 
his  own  country  at  a  critical  time.  The  Kngluh  inrcstor  ft* 
fei  red  Krie  shares,  whirb  went  down  to  -14,  and  ConfrdcJiit 
loan,  whirl,  u  r'K  a  dollar  a  cartload.     Kric  shares  ire* 

tamed  out  from  the  printing-press  as  fast  ns   they  were  net 
to  supply   the  demand,  without  reference  to   the  l Charter,' and 
sritboil    ilir  knowledge  uf  any  one  except   the   Directors.    A 
certain  number  of  shares  had  been  issued  ns  the  capital  std 
the  road,  but  if  any  of  the  Directors  sold  *  short,"  and  could  r.« 
ilrliwr  Bl  thfl  tppoifited  time,  lie  went  to  work   and   piintn 
many   more  as  were  wanted.     Thus,  between   1667   u*i 
tin  total  Dnnber  of  the  share*  had  been  increased  from  2.r>0,0W 
to   865,000,  and    whan    Mr.    I  isk   was    asked    about    it   b;  » 
Legislative  Committee,    he    confessed   that    he    did    not    kno* 
whether  the  issue  of  the  shares  was  legal  or  not.      A- 
ficd    on    anothci    oa-iumi,   '1    xi^unl   everything   that   was  pul 
btfilN   me;    after  once  the  devil   hid  hold  of   me,   I   ken 

lnr;  1  (font  know  how  many  1  signed,  lor  1  kept  no  i 
alter  the?  first  one;  1  went   with   tl.r   robbers  then,  and   1  hair 
been   with   them   ever   since.'     And  when   another   Commitu* 
enquiied  what  had  lin.iniir  of  some  monei  made  out  of  simitsl 
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traduction*,  lie  replied.  *  It  is  jj«mr  where  the  woodbine? 
win  tat  was  about  ill  the  infomatioo  which  could  ever 

btsuaacatd  fan  Mr.  I  iak  ;  and  hit  ■atoriata,  Mr  Goold,  was 
nl  snore  barren  as  a  witness,  for  the  moment  he  was  placed 
Wire  a  Committee^  lii-w  mi  raori  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
•netted  him — it  wns  often  only  with  gieut  difficulty  ilmt  ho 
wold  remember  bis  awn  name. 

kep    on   buying  all  through  this  rryi'mtf, 
uH  when,   in    1871,   Mr.  Jewett  was  appointed   lvi-«  <-i  *-i-r,   tl;<  \ 
continued   to   bur   largely',    and    without  tteir  money   thrt 
Cunpanv  roui d  ft    Tha  offioialti  howwatf  n 

awayssnre  t.t  high  salaries,     An  investigation  into  i  m 

merit  in   New  York  was  held  in  1671*  by  tho 
Assembly,  and    Mr.  >i-tih,  i  Lawjer«  affined   to  prove  that 
Mi.  Jewett   had   been   paid   forty   thousand   dollnri   (^ ' 
Receiver,  and  a  salary  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  (6000b)  as 
rVsitWriji  iif  r\  i.iii.  •  in  addition  to  aa  it  ran 

fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  ten  years,  making  a  total  of 
*  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  But  Mr.  Sterne  was 
renoustrated  with  by  rnu<  n.unwl  for  'indeUcaer.1  although  his 
OtkoenU  nerc  not  in  mny  was  challenged,  and  then  Mr.  Belch, 
ea  oflirinl  of  the  load    vne  d      He  said,  *lfe  Jewett's 

*krj  was  fixed  at   $40,000   pet    rears    Mr.  Jewett  Mcaired 

K)  as  President,  and    £13  1,000    in    advance   fot  taw    vr.ns, 

pauble  in  notes  of  the  *  oiiij.an;  .    y.'.-jnm  <i  ..)  the 

a>ks  were  weal    into  the    bands  of  t  li*- 

eKsiver.'  VV'e  mutt  assume  tbnt  Mr.  Jewett  enrncd  all  this 
»oacyf  as  also  did  tic  fnui  of  lawyers  iu  New  York,  w/hfl 
JtcriYed  aboat  a  hundred!  thousand  dollar*  in  a  litile  owt  two 
Jtsrs  for  services  rendered.  Hut  judicious  people  would  not 
cacoa?  a  property  (has  managed   tor  the   Investment  <>i    their 

Stoncy,  unless    it  was  a    I  if   indifference   to  them  whether 

er  saw  it  again  or  inn. 

Ekaea  millions  of  pounds  bnvs  been  sunk  in  this  road ,  and 

**t*t  iwe  idantii    and  Great  Western.     Ii  Is 

\  impossible  that  this  money — or,  as  WB  think,  any  part  of 

it— ran  rvcr  be  recovered.     Occasionally,  when   Iroh  lands  are 

taut**!,  nn  attempt  i>  made  to  kit*  an  appearaneaof  vitality  to 

Iblse  moribund  enterprises  by  circulating  rumours  of  dividends, 

the  farce  "i  paying  a  dividend,  with 
EMney  borrowed   for  the  purpose — as  was  done  in  1873  by  the 

.<!  a  dividend  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
com cno a  stock,  at  a  time  when  an  effort  »  a*  a  horn,  to  hi 
raise  a  new  loan  in  England.     A   New  '■  ork  paper  dcnoumnl 
be  whole  performance  as  a  *  swindle/  and  the  loan  somehow  or 

other 
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other  fell   through.     If  the  journal  in  question  had  been  pat*. 
lished    in    England,   then*   would    haw*    been    nn   ditTieulry    \r\ 
•UtDOing   it  by  legal   process,  although   it  lined   its  charges  on 
transcripts  from  the  Erie  hook*.     Thai  general  opinion  in  the 
United  Stales  is   I  (favourable   to  tbo  law  of  libel,  ud 

that  juries  urc  unwilling  to   t  mo  i<  i  loi  that  offence,  D 
times  prove  advantageous  to  the  public,  although,  00  doulu 
wide   Ui.-cdiiiu   lit  us  confened   upon   the  press    is  often  greatly 
abuaed. 

One  of  the  most  practical  of  railroad  authorities  in  Am  fries 
calculated  rim:  Brie  migtd  be  made  '<>  paj  on  a  basis  si 
twenty-five  million   dollars  in  shares  nnd  about  thirty  millions 
in    bonda.      Now   ;»i   bonds   bare    actually  been   issued    to 
■BOUBi    of   70    millions,   and   stock    tn   the   amount  of   about 
85  millions  more,  it  is  easy  for  anjr  one  to  judge  what  is  tae 
latrinaio  rahtoof  an  Erie  share.     In  America,  ihe  doenm 
•til]  mod    '"i  L-aiililin^  purposes,  lik-  the  nee  .d"  spades,  but  o» 
man  nlivn  would  think  of  buying  one;  to  keep,  with  expectations 
of  a  future  dividend.     Vet  thousands  of  English  investors  l.nr 
bought    Eric   shares   with    thai    fxpcrturinii,  and    will    prob 
keep   on    buying   them,    for    we    can    scarcely    hope    that   tie 
sraroing  which  wc  now  deliver  to  them  will  bo  mora  *  iff^ctosi 
than  all  the  others  which  they  have  heard.     The  fatal  web  *3I 
continue  to  entangle   many  a   simple  country  rector  or  t 
widow,  who  wbhsf  to  'make  .»  little  rnonej  n  going  to 

Erie,  takes  the  sure  and  certain  road  to  lose  everything. 

What,  tlii'ti,  is    to  1m«   sold    for    the   other  railroad   which   *" 
chiefly   made    with   English    capital— the   Atlantic   and   Gmt 
Western,  oi,  *\  ic   is  now  culled,  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio!      Whatever   Bay  have   been  the  merits  or  uei>  ■ 
<»f  its  Original  dcsijrn,  its  career  has   been   associated  with  so 
many  intrigues,  and  with   so  much   foul   play,  that  we  se- 
ll now    where   to    look   for   a   creditable    page   in    its    hi. 
wits  opened  for  traffic  in   KSo\">,  and  Imk*  than    two    vears  after- 
wards it  wos  already  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.      Then   il 
leased   to  the   Erie  Company,   by  wny,   perhaps,  of  sinking'  ft 
beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.     Whatevei   Ihe  motive  m»v  hi«r 
bonaj  ike  iw rw   road   was  brought  nearer  than  before  to  de*'.b*» 
door,   and    very   soon   I]  again   int.*   tin  r's  bawls. 

and  once  more  still  it  went  then*,  and  then  it  was  leased  again 
to  Brfe.  'The  last  Icnsc,'  as  'Poor's  Manual1  briefly  rclatrs, 
•had  been  in  operation  only  n  lew  months  when  the  road  was 
again  placed  nooof  ■  receivership  December  9th,  1874.'  Ttar 
receivers,  the  agents,  the  law  vers,  nil  made  money  bv  this  see- 
saw performance,  but  the  road  was  being  drained  oi  its  vitality, 

sod 
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ml  tie  unfortunate  proprietors  were  utterly  powerless  to  held 
il    wai  sold    under   foreclosure,  and  in    1883,   in 
ipuVot  the  Irnotii  o:  the  past,  it  was  one  MMd  to  Krio. 

TU  c  reuolden  sraj  doobtlea  Hkcdj  but  the 

WSJ  in  which  these  things  arc  managed  is  so  well  understood 
it  oV  at   this    statement   would  .only  excite  a  smile. 

Was!  can  the  helpless  and  ignorant  shareholder*  do,  but  agree 
to  any  scheme  which   is  put   before  them?     In   all  such  Coin- 

Ci,  tho  tkanfaoldi  repramttd   chi  0y  by  proxies, 

rff   i!  |     ui    tl  <    OOODtrja  ud    have   no  knowlcdjro  oi 

Uuirjess,  or  of  the  prnjierty  in  whirh  they  in  iuti.  rested.  TLt- 
Chairman,  or  the  Trustees,  or  whatever  Hie  person  or  persons 
sitacheadof.iti.ii:  inn;  li<-  i  illnl,  must  be  'trustee!  all  in  all 
wool  at  all/  and  we  njrniu  assume — fur  we  are  d  'h  a 

I    individuals  —  that  these  ull'iuals  invariably  act 
is  good   l':>  ■  vrell   paid   (off  their  work,  as   a   rule, 

snl  ou^ht  to  be  ffUd  to  do  the  liest  they  enn  lor  their  thare- 
Soaier*.      D  arr   human,  and   may   rrr,  01   be  dcieived. 

71*   •saDi  .r.'lmldtri,   so    often    pleaded    as   a 

notification  for  everything — what  is  it?  A  meeting  is  called, 
sue  of  the  shareholders  attend  listen  to  their  » eloquent 

CUirman '    *it:i    open    months,    and   if  any  one  ventures  to 

«  statements,  or  even  to  ask  a  troublesome  question, 

Wis  i  put  down.     Nothing  is  more  astormhin*  to  an 

Uunrriraierd  look*r-on  who  goes  to  sneh  a  meeting,  than  the 

***t. Kindness  of  the  persons  present  to  get  at  the  truth.       They 

as  ail  »,    because    it   may   lead    to   disclosures 

.  would  further  dtftreciato  'in     ratae  <>f  their  securities. 

Aaer  all.   then,  public  Hirelings  of  shareholders  are  not  of  so 

■ecb  value,  as  a  mean*  oi  protecting  property,  as  most  people 

erppose-    especially  when  t;  i    i,  in  the  United  State*, 

soil  nobody  present  knows  anything  about  at  except  the  C'lmir* 

aac,  in  1   b     .,(!-,   «  bat  lie  has  been  told   by  the  ■  Kcceivcr*  or 

ilpnt     Perhaps  one  or  two  of  tlie  Directors 

httt  been  over  to  the  United  States  to  'look  into  affairs/  and 

liej  bate  gone  to  the  offices  ul  iheix  lawyers,  and  beCB  supplied 

»nh  as  m.i  ured   material  as  tbey  eared  to  take 

with   them,      lint  they  are  not  in   the  real  secret;   or,  il 

tiry  are,  it  rarely  happens  that  they  allow  anybody  to  there  b 

t  ever-insolvent  railroad,  the  Atlantic  and  fireat  Western 
—to  give  il  its  baptismul  name — is  now  so  surrounded  with 
gigantic  liabilities,  that  tl  rn-  n  *■  an-eU  the  most  distant  gleam 
si  hope  for   it.      Tbc  lease  to  Erie  is  worth  just  what  previous 


hope 
sea  were  worth. 


Il  has  a  bonded  debt  of  3 *tOOOfOOWM  and 

stock 
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stock  is  out  amounting  to  9.000,0*10/.  more.  Its  first  mortgage 
bonds,  which  nominally  carry  H  interest  of  MTCQ  par  ccoU 
are  At  a  heavy  discount  ;  a  third  mortgage  bond  of  2Q04L,  sup- 
posed to  be  iL  live  (MB  cunt.  MCVritjT.  can  be  bought  for  6/.  1U*. 
Thefirtt  MinrtgagM^bj  tome  ••-!.. lordinsrj  piece of manarai 
were  worked  up  to  70,  three  years  or  so  ago,  and  many  worthy 
pervooi  bought  them  at  tbat  price,  thinking  their  fortunes  ffSW 
made.  The  common  stock — now  quite  out  of  sight — sold  it 
Who  'engineered1  this  brilliant  stTokc  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  we  Ui  not  prepared  to  state,  nor  does  ir 
concern  our  present  business.  Thousands  of  persons  were 
tempted  to  part  witli  their  money,  a  few  astute  operators 
gathered  it  nil  in,  and  'Atlantic*'  are  now  as  common  in 
countrj  koQAM  tod  ji.u&oiiage*  as  4  Wabashes' — and  there  ta*y 
arc  likely  to  remain. 

There  is  one  important  point,   however,  which  must  not  be 
i stood.       We  do  not  refer    to   the  fluctuations   in  tb* 
prices  of  Aim rrictB  share*  oi  bond*  its  in  itself  a  decisire  tes'.  of 
their  raJue;   for  the  best,  like  the  worst,  are  subject  to 
vicissitudes.      The  dil  ,  thai  tie  good  will  rccon 

bad  may  do  an,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  iinprol 
unusual.  For  a  short  time  in  1873,  New  York  <  <ntr»l  shani 
were  selling  at  ?6«  whereas  foui  >cara  previously  tbcj  mn\ 
eagerly  bought  *t  217.  Hut  both  occasions  were  cx< 
In  1SGV,  Commodore  Vandcrbilt  had  silenced  all  oppi-sitios> 
and  'corn  rcil  hit  opponents;  consequently  he  could  put  tn\ 
price  that  he  fancied  upon  his  stock.  In  1873,  a  panic  •*** 
raging,  far  more  term  rl  an  thai  which  was  w  itnessed  lasi 

I  vbody  ran  out  inv.  ^  .11   Street  eager  to  tell    all  the  stock 
be  bud,  and  even  people  who  had  abundance  of  read) 
them — and  they  were  not  numerous — w«  re  afraid  t  Ben' 

iIiiim*  who  did   happen  to  purchase  New   V  «»rk  (ventral  sbsic* 
could  not  have  fared  badly,  for  within  a  few  wi  price 

m  i  OBtd  Eroaa  78  to  105.     Since  thro,thia  lamo  stock  has  sees 
many   changes.      In  18H1    it   Hold  in  New   York   at 
recently   it  has  fallen  to   '.»         hi    dividend   through* 
invar i,ihl>  Imtii  « i-lii  pn  cent    It  i %  whispered  th  i\  the  divided 
will  be  reduced  to  six  per  cent.,  but  even  that  would  not  wsrrsat 
ao  great  a  fall.      It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  deep  distra* 
which    prevails   among    the   American  peopl< 
own  railroads,  and  by  the  alarm  which  for  the  moment  has  bcrt 
created    in    the    English  mind   by    the  const .tui    anil 
depreciation  that  ha*  been  going  on  fot  foui  oi  Bro  rears)  past 
in    nearly  all  classes  of  these  stocks.      For  here,  again,  the  dis- 
tinction between  shares  and  bonds  must  be  well  observed*    Evra 
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tk  recent  panic  was  powerless  to  affect  the  belt  description  of 

bonds;  for    several     y W1      paat,    nil    through    the    period    when 

stocks  were  falling,   tiny  bare  increased  in  value,  and  although 

impossible  to  forrtel  what  may  happen,   in   the  unsettled 

stated  American  industries,  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  pro- 

Wiilic j  thai  thrv  trill  hold  theii  ground.     In  1*78,  the  five 

per  cent,  bonds  of  the   Baltimore  and   Ohio   railroad   wore  at 

'.II;  iheir  ordinary  price  is  now  from  108  to  110.      Xhcr  seven 

swcenl.  bonds  Olth*  New    York  (Vntr.nl  railroad  were  at   Hi?  : 

tiftj  range  now  from  ISO  to  13b.     Similaj  advuioM  hsirfl  taken 

puov  in  other  loans  which  are  universally  reputed  to  stand  on  a 

■undation.    Sometimes,  in  seasons  of  depression  and  panic. 

uir  opportunity  for  a  more  or  less  speculative  investment 

icT  itself,       la  1877,  for  example,  Central  of  New  Jersey 

OOlsld    In-   bad    at    Pi;    in    I87.ri    the)  iind  been  soli!  at  120, 

tai  in    Ibol    they    again    touched    112.     To    give  ono   more 

rumple.     The  Chicago  mid  North-Western  railroad  is  a  fine 

Cfwrty,  though,  like  most  other  American  lines,  it  is  too 
riU  weighted  with  liabilities.  Its  shares  have  before  now 
Wn  at  1VO;  in  187  7,  they  fell  to  15,  and  any  one  who  bought 
Q*fn  at  that  price  had  no  occasion  to  repent  his  boldness,  for  in 
188*)  they  touched  130.  But  to  make  fortunate  strokes  of  this 
*»ft  requires  very  special  knowledge,  and  even  with  that  on  his 
life  the  investor  may  find  himself  deceived.  Union  Pacifli 
■tares  were  thought  very  cheap  when  tin  \  were  at  100,  not  lonp 
•go.  But  rnun-  recently  they  have  been  flown  to  H-\,  and  where 
'his  fall  is  destined  to  slop  no  man  can  say, 

only  safe  rule  for,   English  investors  to  follow,  is  to  hold 

aloof  from  American  railroad  shares  altogether.     They  cannot 

pOasibJy  be  behind  the  scenes  to  know  what  is  going  on,  nor 

<"*a  th*»y  tell   when  the  satire  qui  pmtt   is  about  to   begin,  and 

*bcn  the  millionaires  are  point;  to  make  a  hearty  meal  on  t\\<- 

QnalleT  fry.     All  *  information,   whetoei   imparted   through   thf 

"Newspapers,    or    in    a   more  confidential   manner,   is  delusive. 

he    greatest   of  financiers   may,  no  doubt,  be  able  to   tell   now 

Mid  then  when  a  rise  in  a  particular  property  is  likely  to  occur, 

as  taken  the  precaution  to  get  the  greater  part  of 

f  under  his  own  control.     Some  years  ago,  one  of  the  Wall 

I  kings  saw  a  celebrated  raiU  »ad  going:  begging.     It  had 

-*«*en  cov.lv  tn  construct,  the  traffic  had  developed  slowly,  then 

*a%d  been  great   mismanagement  ;  altogether,  the  lino  was  in  a 

ismble     plight.        The     keen-eyed     financier    determined    to 

.*  this  wreck  his  own,  but  first  of  all   he  opened  an  attack 

id  sent  its  price  down  to  n  nominal  sum — to  five  or 

1  dolUrs   in   the   hundred.     At  this  rate,  it  was  not  difficult 

tat 
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for  a  man  with  a  few  millions  lying  idle  to  p«k  it  up.  Witt 
it  became  known  that  tail  paiticulu  ifldivMu.il  li.nl  ncquin- 
it,  people  stood  off  with  apprehension,  anticipating  a  snare 
but  the  fact  was  that  the  millionaire  had  wjacly  reaolvcd  to 
make?  the  r<ttd  pa)'  it*  way  honestly,  and,  bring  n  man  of  gmt 
ability,  lie  set  to  work  overhauling  the  entire  management  it 
the  line,  reducing  I  ie  i^jk'UM's,  improving  the  facilities  Jof 
doing  business,  and  looking  niter  every  detail  of  expenditure. 
Thus  hi*  scheme  was  elevated  out  of  the  usual  region  of  stock- 
jobbing.    As  he  saw  his  way  clearer,  ami 

to    understand    nlmt    In:    »'■  ,    he    '  nunKcd  '  up  the  price 

Of  hi*  stock.  One  day  he  caused  some  ■*]  it  to  be  sold  at  10; 
the  next  day.  v.  Inn  buyers  came  back  and  asked  for  more,  tbti 
weir  tidil  ili.it  none  could  he  had  under  15;  then  there  am* fl 
»addcn  jump  to  -12,  and  people  made  haste  to  realize  ihotf 
gains,  ami  tin-  prin-  dmpjted  hark  to  II.  Hut  in  ;< 
tin*  stock  was  mode  to  pay  a  regular  dividend,  and  its  price 
180,  The  wbok  project  was,  so  far  as  the  outside  world  know, 
an  entirely  legitimate  transaction,  but  of  course  the  EngHsY 
people  never  heard  of  it  until  the  highrst  price  was  reached,  aoJ 
then,  when  it  was  too  late,  they  began  to  buy  the  stock,  and  lV 
Americans  took  run-  thai  they  should  buvc  as  much  as  tbsj 
wanted.  The  present  man  It  is,  thai  the  Knglixh  pure  hum 
have  lost  from  one-hall  to  two-thirds  of  their  money, 
they  are  nut  so  badly  oil*  as  the  bharchuldets  in  (he  '  West 
StlOZO'  railroad --extensively  supported  in  this  country — wliics 
went  into  bankruptcy  in  the  middle  of  June. 

Along  seri'  h   incident!   it  apt  to  inspire   the  be  i 

thst  the  entiic   r.ulw.iy  system  of  America  i*  rotten,  and  dot 
Eanonp  tow  I  or  dishonesty  enters  largely  Into  the  man;ig< ' 
OJ   mil  line.      Hut   this  Conclusion   goes  beyond   what   in 
ranted  l-y  the  fui  t*»  although  it   i*   far  from    being    uufnuniloL 
It  must  not   be  lorgotteii   that   a  railroad   is   the   most  money* 
making  uiachim-  tvoi  introduced  into  commerce,  and  If  it ii 
some  extent   a   failure   in   America,   it    is   because   it   does  ( 
receive  fair  play.     Sometimes  it  falls  into  the  bonds  ofa'i 
and  is  unmercifully  plundered  by  rveryhody,  from  the  Direcusi 
down  to  the  car-conductors.      VVc  have  seen    the  latter   selling 
tickets    to    passengers   on    the    ■cars/   entirely    on    ll 
account,  and  putting  tho   naonaj  in   their  pocket*.     (>n  *oma 
,  freight  trains  air  frequently  run  of  which  no  account  IS 
given,  the  profits  going  to  tat  officials  and  the  employ***     Tbey 
arc  tcchni<  aUj  known  as  'ghost  trains.1     Mr.  James  Mcll 
Vuktec,  "ii  the  information  of  *  one  of  the  ablest   authorities  ii 
the  United   States/   that   'not   one-tenth   of  the  earnings 

American 
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*xican  railroads — that  is  to  say,  not  one  tenth  of  the  amount 

by   the  people   fnjin   whom   these   railroads  receive  their 

raises  and  to  whom,  after  tb*V  proprietor*,  their  first  duties 

lu« —  readies  the  treasurer  ;   and  (he  m\i\%)  I   unhesitatingly 

<tn  my  personal  knowledge,  thai  not  one  half  of  the 

■at*  really  paid  to  the  railroads  reach  the  treasuries  of  many 

wtant  Companies.      The  proprietors  are  deceived,  and  the 

de  arc  dclrauded,  through   the  machinery  ol   rings,  pools, 

relates,  under  trie   administration  ol  autocratic   president*. 

x  rings  generally  act  witb  capital  supplied  by  the  railroad*, 

a»  gei  onaist  of  lailroad  raanagam  ami  their  GrianoW 

American  paper,  the  'Kail  way  Review,'  has  recently  published 

following  : — '  In  one  prominent  cose  now  before  the  courts 

!i\  that  the  officers  and  Director*  of 

I'iny  actually  made  such  arrangement*  with  the 

rrty  that  the   interest  on  the  bond*  was  ailowad   BO  default, 

nastcainp  a  foreclosure,  by  which  certain  persons  witb 
n  they  were  interested  Imm-miic  the  nm  uv.  una.*  In  other 
aces,  contracts  hare  been  made  by  the  Directors  which 
tad  in  heavy  losses  to  the  railroad,  but  to  the  great  profit  of 
>ireetors.  We  could  easily  give  specific  proofs  of  this,  but 
■ould  he  led  too  far  into  controversies,  which  could  only  be 

:     in    tfalfl    pl.ic  •«    of    tin*    utmost 

(vantage.  First,  then,  we  have  extravagant  management, 
enormous  salaries  puid  to  President*  and  Directors;  then  a 
Ktad  traffic,  a  lieiona  or  fraudulent  contracts;    an 

toe  of  intelligent  supcTviiioQi  and  a  general  system  ol 
tfulrsesa.  At  last,  when  the  line  has  been  thoroughly  looted, 
*>wcr  of  foreclosure  is  put  in  force,  perhaps  by  collusion, 
fvc-sisths  of  the  nominal  proprietors  find  themselves 
ed  of  their  money. 

:i-    il   what   hapi*-u»    w\  an    thing*  an*  at  their  worst;    but 

when  they  stop  short  ol  this,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what 

about  an  American  railroad.     The  aiiwrrfmsJ  of  the 

:     never   to  depended   on.      Towards   the  end   of 

last,  the  fallowing  drspsti  ii  waj   published   in  the  London 

m  the  President  of  (be  Philadelphia  and   Reading 

wd:  •We  are  quiet,  and  no  reason  to  prevent  our  taking 

yC  ourselves' — meaning  that  no  serious  financial  dilTieultlea 

impending.      Somewhere     about    the    same    time,   another 

wo*  put  forth,  on  the   author ic)  of  the  President,  and 

id   in   London   from  n  Philadelphia  paper.      It  announced 

from  present  appeuxaiiccs,  the  Company  will  do  as  well  as 
ear,  when  there  was  a  turpi  as  equal  to  7  per  cent,  upon  the 

common  stock.      And 
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vn,  it  few  week*  afterwards,  the  Company  was  obliged  to  payiu 
wnjres  in  paper  anil  make  ilclnull  on  one  of  it*  mortgage  bondt. 
Il"  the  IViidcnt  acted,  a*  wc  do  not  question,  with  perfect 
integrity,  what  rJin  lie  thought  of  Ids  knowledge  nf  the 
tion  of  his  road,  or  of  hi*  power  of  forming  a  judgment  on  itt 
future?  Nil  doubt  than  i*  great  allowance  to  be  made  for 
Mr.  Keim,  who  hns  inherited  a  vast  nnd  complicated  moss  oi 
difficulties  from  Mr.  (Snwcii;  but  henceforth  it  will  be  difficult 
to  place  credit  on  nnv  statement  which  may  come  from  lbs 
CompAny.  In  the  same  way,  the  Eric  authorities  announced 
down  to  the  beginning  nf  June  that  the  interest  on  the  second 
mortgage  bonds  would  ceruinly  be  paid.     Of  course,  it  w> 

Eaid  ;  but  people  who  put  faith  in  ■  Erie  '  thoroughly  deserve  this 
ind  of  treatment. 
It  in  evident  lint  tin-  solid  main  If  DCS,  such  a*  the  New  V 
Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  haw 
a   great   traffic,  and   nothing   is  Known    to   warrant   I  tic  suppo- 
sition that  there  is   anything  in  the  management  of  cither  road 
calculated  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public.      Commodore 
Vanderbilt  built  up  the  Immenae  property  which  is  aasn< 
with    hi*    name    by   various    means,    some   of   them   cxtrcrnerf 
questionable  in  their  rharaeter ;   but  his  son  is  n  mnn  who  lias 
steadily    walked    in    the    recognized    and    legitimate    paths  of1 
business,  And  he  has  proved  that  he  has  a  capacity  for  pintectiuf 
his  roads  at   least   equnl  to  that  of  his  father.     In  a  word,  ihe 
sharp  practice   which   has   been   associated  with  main  of  these 
lines   at   one   time  or   another  was  the  work   of  the   foun<- 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it  now.     The  feeling  of  the  Scotts,  the 
Vanderbilt*,  the  Gnrretts,  nnd   the  Goulds,  will   hencefortl 
strictly  conservative.     Their  interests  all  lie  in  the  din 
honesty  nnd   fair  play,  for  they   have  much  more  to   lose  limn 
to  gain  by  any  course  which  would   inspire  distrust.      It  will  ' 
well  for  them  if  they  take  to  heart  the  lessons  which  the  present 
year   ought   to   have   taught  them — if  they  avoid   the   error  of 
being  I'd   into  ambitious  piojects  which  can  only  weaken  tli«* 
present  strength,  and  if  they  resolve  to  content  themselves 
improving  the  enterprises  which  the  industry,  the  ingenuity,  or 
the  daring  of  their  fathers  left  to  them 

For  it  is  quite  certain — and  this  ia  a  point  to  which  vre  I 
the  reader  will  pay  particular  attention — tlisit  therr  arc  l»© 
many  railroads  in  the  United  States  ;  too  many  for  the  popula- 
tion, and  far  ton  many  for  the  traffic.  It  may  well  be  that,  ill 
the  course  of  tirnr  „  profitable  employment  will  be  found  lor  all 
the  lint's  now  in  iwiMcuue,  but  before  that  day  arrives,  the 
receivers  and  the  lawyers,  wo  may  he  sure,  will  drive  a  roaring 

trail! 
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side.     W*\k  lines  will  bo  absorbed  by  the  strong,  share  capital 

i  will  be  lowered,  and  many  a  road 

pO  bead  Ion  i;  UltO  bankruptcy.     This  is  the  inevitable  result 

<4*tU  wgr  fbi  t  uLmMl-nftkJ       ■■  ■  ■  b  baa  prevailed  for  yean 

salt,  and  which   the  Knglish   public   has  qo  rashly  encouraged. 

One  of  the  greatest  *  experts     in    the    United  Slates  wrote  ft* 

fellow*  soim    linl'-  tintr-  ago  to  a  frii'iii]  in  this  i-niinln  :  •  I   h;ivc 

ma  so  many  worthies*  issues  of  railway  bond*  floated   abroad 

bring  the  post   few  yean,  through  the    instrumentality  of  the 

*hi;ralj  rwpsesable"*  banking  firm*  who  have  seemed  only  Ln<*-n i 

to  earn   the  large  bonus  always  paid  on   such  ti.ui»*ction* — the 

«»re  worthless  tbe  bond,  the  mater  the  bonus — that  I  feel  sure 

nly  o  question  of  time  when  a  collapMr  will  come.     A  loss 

«1  confidence  will  br  sure  ti »  result  in  nil  railroad  securities,  in 

•  sub   the   good   and    bod   will  discriminntely.1     Tliis 

:y   h;tt  been   foil)    verified        UailriKuU  l--'w  Imtm   ifot    up 

too  mere  purpose  of  blackmailing  lines  already  in  existence  ; 

both  countries  hare   been  loaded  with  what  are  known  us 

ehroaioa* — shares   printed  •elegantly,'   but   having 

value  apart  from  the  *howy  picture  in  the  corner.      Upon  an 

t  about   ten    I  I  ft*  of  new  railroads  have   hern 

pUxl   annually   tor  some  time  past,  and  tin-    •  n-  n»t  of 

capital    bns   been   as  regularly  increased  by  three  or  four 

Kl  million*  of  dollars  a  year.     Tbe  funded  and   floating 

are  also  nifl   up  with  a  rapfeiitj  out  of  all  pruportion  to 

amount  which  is  actually  spent  upon  the  railroads,  either  in 

r  construction  or  maintenance.     l  It  is  safe  to  estimate,'  say 

*.  o:"  *  Poor*!  M » ti 1 1 r.  1 ,  •  thai  the  actual  cash  axpeoditora 

ail  tbe  railroads  of  the  United  States  within  the  past  three 

did   no?  exceed    i   thousand   and   fifty  millions  of  dollar*, 

ft97dt$ftl  »842  leu  than  th«  increase,  in  the  period  named, 

it*)  and  indebtedness  of  the  several  companies.'     What 

p  of  the  surplus?     The  answer  can  bv  given  in  two  plain 

;   it    went  b\  joWh-m  and  lobiiriy.     'The  whole  adnnnis- 

ioo  of  American  railroads  is  brought  into  discredit.     Then, 

times  of  stress,  tbe  good,  as  our  American  correspondent   has 

r  with  thn  bod,  and  at  no  time  do  they  stand  on  really 

ground.     The  prices  oi  the  very  best  ol  American  bonds 

Would  he  if  tin'  public  had  coilfidrin <: 

tllcsr  stability.     Look  at  two  or  throe  simple  facts.     At  the 

eight  per  tent,  stock  of  New  York  Central  was 

at    96,   the    four   por   cent,    loan    of    the    United  States 

uicnt    was   quoted    at    125.      In    001   own    country,    the 

•ent.    st<KK    of     tbe    \ortli- Western    railway    readily 

tnatuls  167.     Why  arc  not  New  York  Central  shares  held 

Vol.  158.— Nq.  Ji5.  ii  at 
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at  a  corresponding  prior,  which  would  \j$  178?  The  reason 
must  be  clear  enough  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  In  this  country. 
stock  in  a  railroad  cannot  he  created  without  tin-  consent  of  the 
proprietors,  and  evorybodv  feels  that  the  responsible  maaife- 
inent  will  not  be  guilty  of  dishonesty  or  trickery.  There  mar 
be  good  seasons  and  bad  seasons,  but  the  shareholders  know 
that  Unit  property  cannot  be  made  away  with  in  n  night,  and 
that  the  money  earned  upon  their  rood  will  not  he  used  by 
speculative  Directors  to  make  good  their  Ju»acs  on  the  Stock 
I  -hange.  American  lines  will  never  afford  so  good  a  field  for 
prudent  investment  as  the  English,  until  the  right  to  issue  nfW 
shaie*  and  bonds  at  discretion  In  taken  from  the  managers,  and 
until  (ha  'PpMJdtat'  and  his  colleagues — in  many  rases  they 
should  be  called  his  *  conlcderatcs ' — arc  deprived  oi  the  \ 
of  accumulating  Indebtedness,  and  worldngthe  property  in  their 
own  private  interest*. 

In  May  nnd  June  last  we  all  saw  what  happened,  and  *bx 
must  continue  to  happen  periodically,  in  consequence  uf  the  (sir 
basiit    mi    nhkh  this   important  part  of  the    business  of  u* 
United  States  rests.      For   three   years    previously,   there  rW 
been    a    great    and    almost     continuous     decline     in     railroid 
securities,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  it  when   we  consider  tbr. 
out  of  125  stocks,  not  40  paid  a  dividend.     The  depreciation  b 
value  of  the  fasC  only  of  these  stocks,  during  1883,  amounted  w 
upwards  of  one  hundred  mill]  to    pounds  ($500,000,000),  sad 
the  sum   hns  to  he  doubled   if  wr  take  all  stocks  into  calcais- 
tion.     We  have   already   mentioned   several  descriptions,  ioW 
largely  in  Boglaiid,  in  which  the  decline  vraa  ruinously  b 
There  were  others,  however,  in  which  the  Americnns  themselw* 
were  for   once   the   chief   sufTerers — such  as   Denver  nnd  P 
Grande,  which  fell  from  114  to  1?,  Louisville  and 
which  went  from  1 1'J  to  27,  Missouri,  Kansas,  nnd  Texas, 
54  to    I.'     and   so  on.     The  business  houses   which    failed  Ua*1 
year  were  y200  in  number.     The  wheat  crops  did  not  sell  «sH| 

and  there  was  grcnt  stagnation  in  general  trade.      VWdoub: 
much  whether  American  wheat  will  ever  ngain  be  so  profitshsV 
a  crop  as  it  has  been  in  the  past     The  imn-  ai  mads 

tin-  i;i:min  between  1875  nnd  1882  caused  a  much  larger  area 
to  be  put  under  cultivation,  and  the  Western  farmers  cooattd 
securely  upon  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  Knglinh  nnd  British 
In  lion  markets.  Hut  the  great  fact— destined  to  affect  most; 
ritaQl  the  whole  of  the  Western  States — has  since  been  ms*t 
manifest,  that  not  onlv  can  India  supply  its  own  wants,  but  tat 
it  can  send  p;rain  to  England  to  almost  any  extent,  and  on  *s*l 
terms  a»  to  compete  with  America,  in  spile  of  the  di^ 

disuse* 
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dutance.     In  1879,  the  value  of  Indian  wheat  exported  was 
«Ir  M7,690£.     In  1882,  the  value  was  8,669,562/.    Belgian 
i  ylit  wheat  frum   India  lo  the   amount  of  2fi00fi00l 
33)  against  12001  in  1878.     All  that  is  needed  to 
drrtkip  Indi  UJ  commerce  i»  improved  facilities  for  transporia- 
twn ;  and  this  want  the  Government,  if  it  were  wise,  would 
•apply.     India  would    then  have  a   fair  chance  in  the  world, 
*n£  we  should  find  n  magnificent  mnrket  for  our  own  manu- 
facture*.    But  even  as  it  is,  the  can   compete  with  America  in 
snrat,  and   this   it  a  condition   of  affairs  whirli    tin   mm  • 
iniicipited  until   four   or  five  years  ago.     The   'great  West* 
hu  lost   its  supremacy  beyond  all   hope  of  recovery,  although 
< i erica n  people  may  not  yet  be  fully  alive  to  the  fact.     It 
would   he   immensely  to  our   advantage   to   buy  our  \\  licit    01 
Inditn   growers  rather  than   of  the  Americans,  for  the  former 
take  our  wares  in  exchange  on   fair  terms,  whereas  the 
liner  impose  all  but  prohibitive  dutiej  upon  them.     A  generous 
pursued  towards  India  now  would  repay  us  a  thousand- 
Mil  in  irte  of  a  wry  few  years.      And   it  must  be  srlf- 
criikot   that,   if  the  United   States  arc  to  lose  a  large  part  of 
Aeir  groin   trade   with  foreign  countries,   they  are  destined   to 
n«ct  with  a  check  to  their  prosperity  such  as  no  one  has  dreamt 
<f*Jno*  the  war  uf  lrtill. 
It  was  certain,  then,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that 
i  were  working  round  for  a  panic  which,  if  not  equal  in 
ktontity  to   that  of   1873,  would  be  stTong   enough  to  shako 
tWn  many  a  house  connected  largely  with  the  railway  business. 
IVre  had  already  been  n  tu^crs^ion  of  failures,  when  st  the 
■ad   of   April    the    fall    was   announced    of   the    '  California 
Millionaire.'  Mr.  James  Kerne,  (he  most  dashing  of  speculators, 
Wl  not    the   wisest.     Not   long  afterwards,    New    York   was 
Utevmled  to  hear  of  the  failure  of  the  Marine  Dank,  owing  to 
<W  defalcations  of  the  unlucky  firm  of  Grant  and  Ward,  in 
ikkh  General  Grant  was  a  Special'  partner  and  his  son  a 
Qgular   partner — a  distinction  without  a  difference,  to  far  as 
foe*  General  Grant  is  concerned.     He  has  never  been  a  good 
■an  of  hutinets,  and  in  this  deplorable  affair  he  evidently  fell  a 
•spe  to  his  associate,   a  Mr.   Ferdinand   Ward,  who  is  under 
urtst.     Mr.  Ward  received  money  on  deposit,  and  made  away 
it  as  fast  as  it  fell   into  his  hands,  paying  interest,  as  be 
4wUres,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  mouth.     When   under 
'titu  nation    the    other    day,    Mr.    vVard    explained   how   he 
*»n*ged  to  do  this,  though  we  confess  that  to  u*  his  explanation 
a  not  so  clear  as  it  might  be.     We  quote   from   a  New  York 
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■  ••  Upon  all  thn*o  transactions  of  you*  what  rate  of  rntoreator 
diil  yi>u  ]tny  ! — From  my  recollection  I  never  paid  lc<w  than  twanl 
1 1  it.  par  month.     How  much  money  lion  gone  in  that  way  ?-  - 1  oan't 
nuawer  that  ...  What  wade  you  |ny  auchtaioriuuuB  returns  fur  the  ok 
of  money? — Tbal'a  hard  to  !•  II.     YVell,  hard  in  nm 
difficult.  You  inn  i  liftv<  bail  iu   i  reiaoaibr  paying  twenty  per  oral  a 
mouth  for  the  080  of  rnonoy.     Yoa  wcro  not  ranking*  that  pi 
JOttf — No,  sir.     You  had  no  contract*,  and  did  n 
thi*  money  i"  any  particular  way,  but  mod  it  in  the  general  Himiw? 
— Yes>  air.     On  your  own  account'— Yes,  sir.     Aud  turned  m 
it  over  to  Grunt  and  Ward  /     Gawd  It  in  the  general  buvineM  in  b*ta 
nccountc,     I  borrowed  it  from  Pottr  to  pay  Rud  .  .  •  V 
pay  or    re-tniti    Hill  uumey  yyn  Lad  lx>i:mvul  in    rverivril,  yon 
willing  to  contract  to  pay  about  twrtnty  perennt.  a  month? — Ytw,l  thin* 
that  was  it.     You  didn't  do  it  for  the  fun  of  tho  thing,  di 
JJo.sir.  .  .  How  long  Lavo  you  been  in  ouoh  a  condition  that  you 
not  pay  your  debts  without  raiting  mouey  ut  tie  rate  of  twenty  i*rOBt*> 
h  month  ? — Tt   wmiM   ho  •  nij.n^Mthl#-   f.»r   me   in  t.ll.     i '. 
year*,  haven't  you? — Yos,  air.    And  you  have  tuown    Li 
year*,  haven't  youV— Well,  1  don't  know."  ' 

At  (lit'  time  of  the  suspension  of  the  firm,  ils  unsecured  <!■ 
loU  d  iv  at  least  three  millions  of  dollai  i.      Vet  on  lb 

«lay   before  the   failure,  Mr.   Ferdinand   Ward  went  to  Gen*mi 
Grant  nn<l  ("Id  him  that certain  advances,  amounting  ton  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollar*,  had  to  he  repaid,  anrl  that  if  this  HD 
could  bo  borrowed,  all  would  be  well.       General  Grant   wal  in 
roinpIcU-    iirimr.iriri*   "\    l In-    I'irU;   lie    went     In    Mr.    \ 
and  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  the  money.     It  ought  to  be  ssii 
thai   all   the  members  of  the   Grant   family  hod   preriotuuj 
everything  thi»y  owned  into  the  firm.     In  ;»  citj  like  New  l 
the  true  position  of  such  a  houae  a*  this  can  with  difficult}  bt 
ConceaLra,   nnd    it    i*    curious    that    Mr.    Vanderbilt,    wldi 
extensive  n  oj   knowing  "II  that  waa  going  on,  si 

have  been  nble  to  inform  General  Grant  that  lie  was  falling* 
dupe  to  a  rascal.  But  Mr,  Ward  had  kept  his  secret  well,  and 
Mr.  \  aiidiihit:,  whu  was  ptubabh  in  n  hunt  to  go  to  church— 
it  I  wing  the  morning  of  Sunday — took  a  pen  and  drew  a  Co* 
for  30,000/,  A  few  hours  afterwards.  General  Grant  found  out 
the   worst,   and    his  mortification  must    have  been  not  a 

R  Med  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  placed  himself  under  a 
great  obligation  to  Mr  Vanderbilt  without  doing  i\\r  smallest 
good.  There  was,  perhaps,  an  unconscious  touch  of  wh 
generally  called  American  humour  iu  the  despatch  which  «* 
telegraphed  to  this  country  the  following  day — '  General  Grant 
Malu  accluaion.' 

Mr.    l'i 'iilitiand    Ward    is    evidently    a    remarkably    •sanart 
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man,  or  he  VOdU  not  have  been  able  so  completely  to  hood- 
wink  liii  UQto  fvllon -citizens.  He  appear*  to  Bttfl  been  jrcne- 
raJJjp  known  jib  iLv  'lisiug  young  financier,'  and  his  theory  of 
ln'iinci*  is  that  which  prevail*  too  extensively  in  tho  present 
ilsy— namely,  that  nothing  should  he  permitted  to  interfere 
ntl  the  rapid  scqabitlon  of  wealth.  He  was  not  Rtllg  Am 
way  to  work,  as  it  turns  out,  but  for  a  time  he  prospered. 
Mid  we  are  w»M  that  his  share  of  *  profits'  last  year  Amounted 
Xo  1GO,OIKIA  Kv.*ii  now,  admiration  for  his  *  KO-abcadism 
and  'pluck  '  evidently  mingle*  largely  in  his  native  city  with 
rutspprovol  01  his  mornl  principles.  The  reporters  have 
firourrd  th<-  public-  w  ilh  as  many  descriptions  ol  his  IDMU 
Ann  and  habits  as  if  he  were  a  popular  actor.  He  is  in  jail, 
OOl  that  does  not  interfere  much  with  his  comfort.  Wc  learn 
ibt'Cofib  v-d    to   him   three   time*  ft  day  with  religion* 

regularity,'  and  that  in  the  morning:  he  *  manages  to  dispose  ol 
a  porter- house  Bteak,  an  omelet,  and  few  minor  dishi*«.(     The 
wing  sketch  serve*  to  show  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
icularly  ban)  in  New  York  : — 

'Wlulo  tho  tablt.*  wa*  rumored  from  what  might  he  culled  tho 
dhing-eell,  Mr  Ward  retired  to)  -.<  lmudiiimr  private  mil  to  indnlgfl 
u  a  moiitative  cigar.  Ho  eat  half-buried  iu  tho  depths  of  a  groat 
ana-chair,  witli  hh  logo  ou  a  table.  Ho  was  in  Ida  shirt-alcovca,  had 
■:  ir  ill  Lis  urn  nth  at  an  anglo  of  45  degrees,  and  chatted 
my  cheerfully,  lib-toning  to  the  gossip  that  his  friends  brought  from 
b«  ortatfo  world  and  retailing  in  turn  hi*  prison  oxporionoos.  Hi. 
K—ud  his  visitors  to  ofay  to  dinner,  promising  them  a  tnoal  alraoHt 

Jal  to  any  Delta  on  ico  might  nerve,  and  otturiug  to  send  for  any  brand 
■ina  they  chose. 

'  Thoroar*  thr«c  rooms  in  his  suit,  aU  nicoly  furnished  and  v*ry 
csoforts'olc.  Ilia  roecption-room,  almost  os  largo  as  an  ordinary 
jAlkrur,  lm*  w»ft  fcjfun  uud  lounging  choirs  scattered  about  a  marblc-- 
fcfped  ccntro  labia  The  hangings  of  the  room  art*  of  a  soft  iiciitiul- 
tatsd  fcrovu,  tory  Netful  \->  the  eye,  and  accord  well  with  the  heavy 
ttmotcla  carpet.  Through  tin.  «\><  a  windows  a  cool  breeze  floated 
i  >.  i  ;i  (be  bars,  rendering  tho  njinrtmont  dolightfully  cool  and 
ttirrinjj:  the  pagan  of  tho  magazines  on  tho  tnble.  Keeper  Flynu 
ed  cmphntieolly  that  tho  rooms  wore  "  cooler  than  in  any  hotel 
ati*citT,  because  tho  walls  arc  so  thick/' ' 

Mr.  Ward  was  in  custody  on  a  civil  suit,  but  any  one  who  has 

d  ■  murderer's  row '  in  the  Tombs  will  bo  awarp  that,  even 

«dei  :iie   irofftt  possible  circumstances,  prison   life  in  New 

l><    combined  with   much  enjoyment,  if  f.hfl  prisoner 

las  money.      Mr.   Hard   had   perhaps  reserved  the   Vandcrbilt 

contribution   to   his   firm   for   riis  own  necessities,  but   iu   any 
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case  bo  was  well  supplied  with  funds.  One  of  the  popular 
preachers  of  the  day,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talranjjc,  seems  to  h*K 
taken  him  a*  ilw  \v\\  fir  a  Sabbath  durnnrse,  in  which  hpdrfw 
what  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  an  over-coloured  picture  of  social  lilt- 
across  the  Atlantic:  — 

' "  There  arc?  5000  women  h  KaW  York  am!  Brooklyn  each  of  whom 
expend*  on  dross  ov>r  J520OU  a  roar.  H  has  got  to  such  s  $**= 
that  when  we  eo  to  church  to  treop  otct  oar  sins  wo  out  wipe  swy 
our  (ears  with  a  8150  handkerchief.  (Great  lanyhkir.)  Tii«* 
are  scows  of  men  who  live  in  the  midst  of  every  luxury,  who  upcrnl 
y thing  on  themselves,  and  whoa  they  dio  their  children  W" 
thrown  on  the  charity  of  tho  world.  Tho  death  of  auch  a  maa  w 
grand  larceny.  (Laughter.)  He  swindled  the  world  aa  ho  ste] 
his  coffin.  His  bones  onght  to  be  sold  to  an  anatomical  mQM  QDI  fa 
tho  benefit  of  his  children.     (Lunghtor.)     I  draw  the  knife  so  thai  it 

ri:|-     i -.lour.        J    tllOUgM     Many  uf    \«>li     lUlgM     .;:;l    :.Il,-r  /   :i|nl     UftTO  DM 

'  h,     You  stand  it  well."     (Grunt  Uoghtor.)1 

This  olTair,   coupled   with  the   failure  of  the  Marine  Bant, 
threatened  to  bring  about  a  wild  and  general  panic,  bir  ( 
natcly   the  banks   stood    firmly   by   each  other.      Hut   in  spite 
6)    ill   that  could  be  done,  the  injury  inflicted  upon  credit 
general  business  was  very  great     The   second  National   Ball 
was  placed  in  difficulties  owing  to  its  President,  Mr.  J-  C.  Baft 
having  'used  the  bank  funds  in  unfortunate  stock  snci 
Railroad    securities    of  all    kinds  again   fell   heavily*   and  thr 
'shrinkage'  in   the  value  of  the  storks   held  hy  Mr.  .lay  < 
is  estimated  to  amount  to  fully  fifty  millions  of  dollars.     An* 
other   tauta   in   Wall  Street  actually  paid  out  six   millions  *»* 
dollars  in   one  day  to   cover  his  losses.      There  are  few  men 
[Miiinincntly  connected  with  railroads  in  America  who  ai 
to-day,  whatever  may  be  their  resources  on  paper,  in  a  p<> 
calculated  to  cause   tkcin   many  serious  misgivings  concerning 
the  future.     This  being  the  case  with  the  persons  who  are  be*1 
able  to  protect  themselves,  it  would  seem  that  the  English  DOOf* 
ought  to  need  no  great  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  keep  o"& 
of  this  market  altogether,  or,  if  they  must  go   into  it,  to  ooTe 
iMiiili    more    ivaiilj    than    [hey    hare    done    for    inanv    vrai*    |>-»!' 
Bat  there  are  other  reasons  for  caution,  and  we  will  name  <*** 
or  two. 

Thero  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  railroad  interest  across  *   * 
Atlantic,  as  well  as  othci  department*  of  business,  will  have? 
pnss  through  a  severe  trial  before  the  firm  ground  of  safety 
again  reached.     Over-speculation   and  over-trading  hare  bc^ 
rife  ever  since  the  war,  and  the  only  cheek  to  them   has  b^P- 
brought  about,  not  by  a  return  to  prudence  and  common-seta-  * 
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lull/  the  outbreak  of  a  panir,  which  has  rninrd  hundreds  or 
thousands,  and  left  the  whole  community  poorer  than  it  was 
btfwe.  Ttic  war  itself  gave  rise  to  no  small  p in  <>(  riot  evil, 
tiw  North  there  were  large  classes  which  throve  upon 
wb.t  was  a  great  misfortune  for  the  nation,  and  the  fever  for 
speculation  «:k  promoted  by  the  demoralisation  which  the 
nWtitution  of  paprr  for  gold  inevitably  produce*.  Fortunes 
»«re  made  and  List  iri  a  few  hours,  and  the  slow  processes  by 
tiico  money  U  accumulated  in  trade  of  the  regular  Id 
became  distasteful  to  the  younger  men.  The  ffuoi  anil  t In? 
Ek«  of  th#  recent  panic  are  types  of  a  too  numerous  section 
<<f  the  new  generation,  Daisied  by  thu  lavish  display  of  VMlth 
riiea  they  see  all  around  them,  and  by  their  recollections  of 
the  dais  when,  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  gold,  a  man  made  more  profit 
ha  few  hours  than  ordinary  indostry  would  produce  in  a  whole 
,'tar.  When  the  man  of  business  takes  with  him  to  his  office 
the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  gambler,  his  fate  is  only  a  question 

ttl-JBC. 

Tbcrc  is,  it  is  needless  to  any,  a  very  large  part  of  the  trading 
rocmunity  which  is  free  from  this  reproach,  or  it  would  fare  ill 
with  the  country.  LJut  it  is  also  true  that  die  safe  channels  of 
tide  have  been  too  often  and  to<>  forsaken,  and  we  Lave 

wtto  ace  the  consequences  of  this  fatal  error.  Tbey  arc  only 
Upnning  to  ahow  themselves.  Moreover*  thpre  are  still  other 
casstt  at  work  to  aggravate  the  evil.  The  resources  of  the 
1  Stales  lire  undoubtedly  very  large,  but  they  are  not 
[table,  and  many  of  them  [havo  been  prodigal!*  dealt 
*«.  The  land,  which  properly  belonged  tn  the  nation,  has 
been  given  away  broadcast  to  speculators,  and  the  tout  )td$ 
wtlex  has  now  to  betake  himself  to  mute  and  more  distant 
parte  of  the  country,  if  he  withes  to  obtain  a  promising  holding 
as  lair  tcrnas.     The  shipping  trade  has  been 

large  part  of  the  profit  arising  out  of  the  ccrnnnaroB  nf  the 
Bssatry  has  gone  to  foreign  nations.  Immense  efforts  have 
•en  made  to  foster  immigration,  on  the  old  suppositiuu  thai 
mi  the  new-comers  are  worth  so  many  dollars  a  head  to  the 
ssoon.  But  there  is  a  possibility  of  pushing  this  favourite 
Mentation  too  far,  especially  when  the  immigrants  land  wiili- 
»t  a  penny,  and  show  an  unconquerable  distal  n  itioD  to  move 
W  of  the  large  cities  and  towns.  The  foreign  clemi-nt  BUI  Vet 
*  found  to  predominate  too  largely  even  for  the  material  welfare 
/use  BsUive-born  citizeni — for  as  regard*  the  influence 

*ai<h  it  exercises  upon  politics,  there  is  scarcely  any  dilfaj.  I 
r  opinion.     Continually,  as  time  goes  on,  grealei  concessions 
to  bd  made  to  the  naturalized  citizens,  and  the  Republican 

party 
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part/  docs  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  its  nominations  to  t 
Presidency  this  yenr  are  largely  designed  to  secure  the  lri 
vote.  13o(ti  ciixili.. tol  ii-  notorioBt  for  their  dislike 
Kngland,  and  for  their  avowed  eagerness  to  pursue  a  poll 
winch  would  ^ive  rise  to  formidable  troubles  in  Canada.  A 
Blaine  ih  iiilinsrlv  anti-Knglish,  but  00  i*  moderate  in  his  Tie' 
in  comparison  with  General  Logan,  who  might  be  Prcsida 
one  day,  and  who  as  President  of  the  Senate  BUVt  cxerd 
groat  influence.  Should  these  candidates  be  elected,  w©  don 
hcaitnte  to  jay  that  it  would  behove  English  people  to  be  treb 
cautious  how  they  invested  their  tHOtUJ  In  the  United  ^r*t< 
'I'hcy  will  do  well  to  watch  the  course  of  events  very  cUtd 
How  little  disposition  there  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  A'.lant 
to  deal  generously  with  ).uj\  Mldj  mn  bo  MOD  by  the  COOf 
punuod  in  refmact  to  too dynamite connriracte*.  Papers* 
published  fomenting  these  conspiracies,  offices  are  open  i»r  i! 
receipt  of  subscriptions,  sod  the  explosive  materials  di: 
hero  arc  known  to  have  been  manufactured  in  the  United  Sail 
11  the  circumstances  were  reversed,  it  would  not  be  long  btfa 
ihr  Americas  Mlniftar  at  this  Omri  received  Inst 
his  (Government  to  utter  something  much  more  peremptory  tbl 
ordinary  diplomatic  remonstrance*.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  t 
Americans    have   come,    like    other    nations,   to   beli 

md  is  not  dangerous,  except  to  tin-  weak,  and  that,  i 
the  presence  of  a  power  as  strong  as  her  own,  she  will  *!«* 
DBOtklf  bend  her  neck.  But  without  dwelling  ■  moment  loo] 
than  is  neeessnry  upon  this,  we  repent  our  warning,  that  I 
some  time  to  come  the  greatest  circumspection  should  boon 
tid  to  American  iiitrHirncnts  The  facts  which  »r  hi' 
given  are  alone  sufficient  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  this  coo? 
at  all  times,  but  it  is  especially  incumbent  upon  peoptfl 
iii<tdtT:it«'  means  to  ("nllow  it  now.  For  it  is  by  no  moaftf 
certain  as  some  Americans  profess  to  think,  that  the  worst 
the  storm  is  over,  and  that  the  year  1  98  1  will  come  to  an  fl 
without  another  startling  collapse  of  n  great  railroad,  or  *  iep 
lilbm — perhaps    on   a    grander   srnle— of    the    strange 

Mr.  Fordin  mm  Ward- 
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IV!— Piter  the  Great,  Ewperor  <f  Ra$*\ti:  A  Study  of 
Historical  Biography.  By  Eugene  Schuyler,  Ph.D.,  Lll.D*, 
Aether  of  'Tnrkistan.'     2  volt.      London,  188  I 

WHKN,  twelve  years   ajrn,   the   two-hundredth  anniversary 
of  tbe   birth   of  the   p«at   Tsar  was  celebrated  in    the 
i   which   bears   his  name,  among   the   mrmur^    taken   to 
in  press   upon   tlie   world   the  vastness  of   the  space  which   he 
octuple*  in   its  history   was  an   endeavour  to  form  a  compete 
OktaTogue  oi  the  literary  works,  u  flftraflOil  CAjh  Ail 

thick  have  him  and  his  doings  for  their  subject.  The  result 
was  certainly  of  a  vary  imposing  character.  That  tin-  horo  iA' 
Mcscovite  story  and  legend,  who  was  the  first  to  force  hi*  native 
n  the  avtoni«h*tl  eyes  of  Europe,  and  who  virtually 
fauuU-d  the  huge  empire  vrbicb  ttrett  t  across  two  con- 

tiatnls  frosn  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  should  have  come  to  fill 
u  immense  place  in  the  literature  <>l   his  own  land,  could  hart' 
d  no  surprise;  but  it  was  a  very  dirTnrnt .thin  mvn 

I  most  equally    present   in  nil   the    languages   of  Km 
let  it  was  no  less  than  this  which  the  attempt   broognt  to  Ufhi 
Theiasue  of  it  was  a  thick  vohintr,  r.ti'i  a  by  R.  MinalofT,  under 
$t  title  *  Pierre  le  Grand  dans  la  littcratmc  rtrsngrre.*  and  con- 
aiaing  notices  of  above  a  thousand  distinct  works,  which  fill 
ttsoy  times  that  number  of  volumes,  and  are  all  deTOtcd   to  the 
idstinn.    in    one    wav    or   other,  of  this  extraordinary    DMA. 
I'll   adventuring  on   tho   enormous  mass  of  similar  WOfl 
are  locked  up   in  the   Rusainn   rnn^ue,  the  BSTOI    r«*dei 
here   make    his   choice    nmonjr   some    six    dozen    formal 
irs,  and   the    reader  of   lighter  tastes  among  a  score  of 
t    collections   of   anecdote*,    betide*    numerous    poems 
dramas,  parallels,  eulogies,    and   critiques;    while   for   the 
nt  of  history   th**n>  are  score*   of  contemporary  memoirs, 
|  voluminous  collections  of  historical  documents  relative  to 
transactions  of   Peter's   reign,  and   special  tretdaea  ftlmotl 
d  ojraauraiioa  on   bit  wait,  treatiot,  raTonse,  and  other 
icalar  points  of  bit  policy  and  administration.     It  would  be 
exaggeration  to  sny,  that  he  hat  a  monument  m  :h<*  literaiure 
Bed  world  not  lest  remarkable,  and  perhaps  even  of 

enduring  quality,  than    the    splendid    tqmttriui   cllijry    of 
Be  which   rears   its  colossal  proportions  in   front  ot 
•      i\  irrshuTir 
The  earliest  serious  endeavour  to  write  the  life  of   Peter  for 
ers  was  made   nearly  forts  years   aftci    his  dt 
It  lire,    w!mhc    agreeably-written    mark   still    retains 

believe, 


F<ter  tht  Groat. 


Inlii-vr,    nncfa    Of    Ltl    popularity    U    a    school-book,    not. 

ling  the  superficial  and  inadequate  character  imposed  upon 
it  by  tin-  reluctance  of  In  lively  author  to  labmli  to  the  labour 
i.il  grappling  with  the  numerous  bundles  of  dry  historical  papers, 
p]  it :  tl  tot  toe  purpose  in  hU  liands.  It*  keynote  is  to  be  fnuw! 
in  the  terse  phrase  in  which  the  debt  of  Russia  to  its  renown**! 
Tsar  is  summed  up.  One  is  reminded  by  it  of  Pope'*  well- 
known  couplet,  designed  for  an  epitaph  to  commemorate  '.he 
creative  energy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  domain  of  physical 
H  i    'ire; — 

'  Nature,  and  Nsttirow  lawn  lay  hid  in  night ; 
God  said.  Lot  Newton  be  !  and  all  wan  light.' 

describing  the  preriouj  chaotic   md  borbarooa  conditka 

of  the  country,  and  laying  that  before  the  tixne  of  Peter  Russia 
had  not  a  single  vessel  00  the  seas,  nor  even  a  word  lit  it)  lan- 
guage fi>r  n  fleet  ;  that  military  discipline  was  entirely  unknowB 
in  it,  the  most  rudimentary  manufactures  received  noencoursf*- 
ment.  in  even  agricnltnre^  the  basis  o!  J  prosperity,  was  Def- 
lected ;  Voltaire,  with  a  llnah  of  opigrammatic  genius,  indicate 
in  a  single  smart  phrase  how  the  country  sprang  from  its  turpsf 
into  vigorous  life  as  soon  as  the  destined  regenerator  appeared 
on   the  scene;  'Eb£h  Pierre  nsquit  ct  la  Rustic  fut  forme*.' 

Ind  this,  in  spite  of  the  flavour  of  exaggeration  in  the  phrase, 
has  become  the  accepted  sentiment,   not  in   Russia   alone  bit 
generally,  about  the  making  of  that  immense  empire.      No: 
protests  against  this   estimate  of  Peter's  achievement  wer 

!  at  the  tiinr,  before  the  lapse  of  years  bad  cast  u 
veil  over  his  vices   and   cruelties  ;  a  curious  instance  of  whica 
niijv  be  found  in  an  anonymous  satire,  representing  the  ah;i- 
the  hero  addressing  his  biographer  in  the  following  terms  :  'Yea 
repeat  a  thousand  times  that  I  was  a  great  man.     1  should 
myself  have  suspected  it,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  wi 
of  your  opinion.     All  1  did  was  to  give  my  people  certain 
which  I  should   assuredly  have  driven   out  of  the  country 
had  found  my  people  already   in  possession   ot  them.'     But 

Russia  itself  the  debt  was  ttflvci   questioned,     IIuw  ace 
Voltaire   reflected  the   native   feeling  towards   the    mi 
lVtcr,  was  strikingly  shown,  when  an  enthusiastic  thanksgi 
service  was  held  in  the  cathedral  of  the  capital  in  I V  70,  for 
naval  victory  won  by  Count  Orlof  ovci  the  'lurks  off  the  i 
oi'Srio,  which  ended,  thanks  to  English  assistance,  in   the 
destruction  by  fuc  of  the  Ottoman  fleet.     In  the  middle 

sermon    the    preach i  r  descended    from    the  pulpit,    and    c 

orer  to  the  tomb  of  Peter  embraced  it  amidst  the  aocl 
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•ast  assemblage,  exclaiming  with  tears  of  gratitude, '  It  is 
run  who  hare  gained  for  us  this  triumph,  lor  it  mi   \ou  who 
-t  ship!' 
c   Voltaire  s  time  hundreds  of  hands  have  laboured  to 
oxnxf  and  enlarge  his  sketch,  and  to  present  tin?  rlmnrtcr  anil 
msrk  of  Pttor  the  Groat  under  crcry  possible  aepect.      Yet,  at 
lead  in  English  literature,  room  was  *t  ill  Uit  I'm  uiotlusl  tndfftr 
to   separate  the  legendary  from  the   historical   part  of  his 
jii  uu  impassioned   and  impartial   account, 
intra  from  original  sources,  of  what  this  barbaric  hero  really  was 
it  aimseif,  and  with  how  much  of  the  regeneration  of  Russia  he 
ssrr  be  justly  credited.  The  special  qii&lificarionsof  Mr  SchsVffa 
i>:  supplying  what  was  yet  wanting   may    lie  gathered   from 
tW  statement   in  his  preface  to  the   two  bulky  volumes  before 
ssj  where  be  informs  the  readei  that  they  arc  'founded  on  tnfl 
*iiliprQt  study  of  original  documents  in  the  archive!  of  vmrj 

>>f  the  Russian  collections  of  laws  and  State  papers, 
tf  the  memoirs  and  accounts  of  IVtcr's  contemporaries,  oj  tin- 
■nrksof  Russian  historians,  and  of  most  of  the  important  works 
subject  by  lorcigners.'  No  one  Could  hare  done 
»lai  Mr.  Si  hnyler  has  accomplished,  wir.hnnr  rhat  familiar 
seqesuntonce  with  thn  Russian  language,  and  that  free  access  to 
ti*  maaaes  of  historical  documents  stored  up  in  the  RniJiffl 
waives,  which  hit  diplomatic  position  and  experiences  fortu- 
nately brought  within  his  reach.  Dy  the  help  of  these  rare 
Wrsntages,  he  has  been  enabled  to  test  the  current  popular 
naioiu  of  the  story,  to  modify  them  where  they  axe  erroneous, 
*  supplement  them  where  they  nre  defective,  nnd  to  give  us  the 
'xi,  passionate  figure  of  Peter  in  its  native  unadorned  sim- 
ruth.  Mis  style  neither  possesses,  nor  malm  pxt> 
to,  brillinncy.  From  cover  to  cover  hie  volunv 
■rebed  in  vain  for  dramatic  narrative-,  elaborate  word- 
Bgi  sparkling  antithesis,  or  subtle  delineations  of  charade-. 
pervading  features  are  plainness  of  diction,  calmness  of 
Impartiality,  and  homely  good  sense.  The  tnle  is  simply 
and  the  reader  is  left  rery  much  to  himsclt  to  form  hia 
judgment  on  the  ltd  ject  ot  it  We  cannot,  without  a  QOxV 
amoont  of  qualification,  call  it  pleasant  reading;  but 

is  alinnvl  *s  DO  Fault  i»f  ['m-  Milixt:iiu-r  nl'  the  nan 

of  the  outward  form  in  which   the  narrator  has  cl  >tn<  <1  it 

story  of  Peter  reeki  too  sirougly  of  barbarism,  brandy,  and 

nit   the  taste  of  outsider*  ;    the  hot   spice  of  native 

ism  is  needed  to  render  it  palatable.     One  thing  we  mits, 

which   we  should  hare  been   thankful  if   Mr    >.  hnyler  had 

fit  to  giro  it ;  and  that  is,  a  critical   summing  up  and  final 

tent 
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sentence,  as  the  iuue  and  crown  of  the  narration.  As  it  1%. 
tin*  author's  judgment  on  the  subject  of  hi*  biographical  por- 
traiture must  be  read  between  the  lines;  and,  seeking  it  there, 
our  Inference  is,  that  in  Mr.  Schuyler's  r\et  Peter  wu  U 
ingrained  barbarian  to  tlic  last,  and  that  the  reeentric  genim 
and  turbulent  energy  which  illuminated  his  extraordinatt 
career  were  by  no  means  productive  of  unmixed  benefit  \\>t  hi* 
coootry, 

From  this  estimate,  which,  as  wo  have  •aid,  it  contained  by 
implication  in  these  volumes,  rather  than  put  forth  in  any  I*** 
eise  and  definite  statement,  we  are  not  inclined  to  dissert. 
Only,  in  expressing  our  general  concurrence  with  it,  we  wooH 
guard  ourselves  against  doing  injustice  to  the  great  Tsar,  bt 
Irankly  allowing  lli.it  the  revolting  and  monstrous  half  of  hi* 
abuse  tor  was  a  fatnl  inheritance,  for  which  it  would  lie  haul  H 
hold  him  strictly  responsible.  When  we  undertake  to  tit  in 
judgment  upon  him,  very  large  allowance  must  in  fairness  k 
made  for  his  faults,  on  the  score  of  the  race  out  of  which 
sprang,  and  the  social  barbarism  amidst  which  he  bad  bs» 
bringing  up.  If  he  was  coarse,  sensual,  cruel,  alteniatinjE 
biivctn  (its  of  outrageous  folly  ami  demoniacal  ferocity,  in  sll 
that  he  was  little  else  than  the  old  Russian  stock  impersonstfs' 
in  n  colossal  form,  with  a  fiery,  explosive  temperament,  which*** 
nlwayx  goading  him  into  extremes  and  allowed  no  repewe.  Ho 
Renins  was  his  own  ;  his  savagery  he  shared  with  bis  ccrantrj 
at  large.  And  Since  the  apology  for  his  vices  and  devilries  » 
to  be  found  in  his  ancestrj  and  surroundings,  we  feci 
will  not  be  possible  fur  us  to  present  him  fairly  to  our  re**!**** 
irithODt  first  giving  a  somewhat  fuller  picture  of  the  Ka*s» 
into  which  he  was  bora  than  Mr.  Schuyler  has  had  room  top* 
before  us. 

Jealously  closed   as   the   Muscovite   dominions  for  the  no** 
part  were,  bftloTC  flic  dine  of  Peter,  agninst  the  curiosity  of  tk# 
civilized  world,  glimpses  of  them  were  now  and  then  obtain* 
.oid  put  on  record,  which,  taken  together,  are  sufficient  to  enssk 
us  to  form   a  tolerably  complete    idea  of  their  condition.    For 
tin-  MrtatJ  years,  especially,  preceding  Peter's  birth,  w<_-  In" 
series  of  notices  of  the  state  of  society  and   the  manners  of  th* 
inhabitants,  from  peasant  to  noble  and  Tsar,  furnished  !• 
witnesses,  whom  business  of  one  kind  or  another  led  to  faretbf 
difficulties  of  penetrating  into  the  country,  and  residing 
time  in   its  chief  towns,  and  who  consequently  enjoyed  *ro~* 
opportunities  for  observation.     Of  these,  four  may   be  sinj 
out  for  mention,  as  giving  testimonj  on  which  full  reliance 
be  placed.      i'imt  comes    Htrgttrtt,   the   captain    of   a  F 
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lulling  vessel,  a  shrewd  observer,  who  visited  Russia  at  the  roui- 
itracexneiit  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  on  hi*  return  was 
LMlOOod  b/  Henry  IV.  of  Franco  to  draw  up  U  account 
of  what  he  had  teen.  His  narrative  excited  great  interest,  and 
im  been  Irtiiutntly  reprinted.  Next  follows  the  'Relation*  of 
I  of  Carlisle's  embassy,  sent  to  thr  Tsar  Alexia,  Peter'* 
in  16B3,  by  our  Charles  II.  This  was  written  by  one  of 
he,  anil  enjoyed  »  large  circulation  both  in  Knglixh  and 
rench.  Later,  we  have  the  *  Present  State  of  Russia,*  by  I>r. 
Colling*,  who  for  nine  years  was  physician  to  the  same 
.Ml  Alexis.  And  Ustl y  comes  the  '  Relation  enriouso  et  nouvelle 
>covic,'  by  a  Frenchman,  Foy  dela  Ncuvillc,  who  w.iacom- 
(shsioned  to  pick  up  information  respecting  the  Russian  policy, 
tod  tnsdc  bis  way  to  Moscow  in  the  character  of  an  envoy  from 
the  King  of  Poland.  This  was  in  ItirW,  when,  after  the  rleath 
tf  their  brother  Theodore,  the  lads,  Ivan  and  Peter,  were  joint 
Tssrt,  under  the  regenc*  of  their  sister  Sophia.  All  these 
forks  speak  with  one  voice  of  the  strangeness,  the  poverty,  ami 
-uv  general  barbarism,  of  the  Muscovite  jn-uple ;  juid  putting 
together  the  details  given  in  them,  with  the  addition  ot  a  few 
psitif  ulais  gleaned  from  other  contemporary  sources,  wc  obtain 
»  picture  of  the  Russia  of  that  century  which  may  be  accepted 
Without  misgiving,  notwithstanding  the  strong  contrast  which  it 
prnrnts  to  thr  Russia  of  the  present  time.  That  picture  we 
•ill  endeavour  briefly  to  sketch  in  outline. 

nmed    in,    sit   ih.it   prriod,   on    the   west    by   Sweden    and 
Poland,   and   on    the    soutli    by    the    yet    unbroken   empire   of 
i"urkcy,  Russia  did  not  possess  a  single;  province  that  touched 
er  the  Haltic  or  the  Black  Sea;    its  only  port  and  means  of 
lercial    intercourse  with    tbc   rest   of  Europe  being   Arch- 
the  Wliile   Sea,  which  was  visited  by  a   few  adven- 
tuout  English  vessels  in  the  summer  months,  after  the  breaking 
•  of  the   ice  in   the  Polar  ocean.     So  mean  and  insignificant 
*M  this  single   avenue  oi   lorcign   trade,  that  it  had  not  been 
■inght  worth  while  to  station  a  Rritish  consul  there,  and  fin- 
ish  Factory,   if   the  establishment  might   be  dignified   by 
title,  was  ;i  rude  lug  hut.      Of  tbc  interior  of  the  country 
^  luge  part   was   a   bound  less    expanse  of   forest   and    moras*, 
>;n  by  hungry  troops  of  wolves,  and  occupied   by  a  sparse 
population,    mostly  serfs,  roughly  calculated   at   an   average  of 
motfirc  to  the  snuarc  mile.     The  roads  were  scarcely  passable, 
norpc  by  sledges  in  the  prolonged  winter  season  ;  and  travelling 
■u  all  the  more  incommodious  from  the  entire  absence  of  inns 
**  *°y  pi*1***   of  hospitable   entertainment.     Strangers,  whose 
<«Actorr  nerves  had  not  had  time  to  undergo  a  Russian  course 
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of  discipline,  shrank  with  horror  from  the  squalid  dwclih 
seatterrd  along  the  routes;  and,  when  forrrd  to  enter  them  f 
temporary  shelter,  were  compelled  to  take  the  prtlimina 
precaution  <>f  having  nil  the  windows  thrown  open  to  render  tl 
atmosphere  endurable.  Moscow,  the  capital,  said  to  coaU 
half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  was  chiefly  composed  of  tint 
wooden  houses,  dNtrihcd  as  Wing  no  better  than  the  pigsties 
I  "ranee  or  Germany;  and  its  streets,  instead  of  being  p*r« 
were  laid  with  transverse  faggou  or  lojrs  of  pine-wood.  Pit 
were  so  frequent  as  to  attract  little  Attention,  unlets,  the  co 
ilngratinn  spread  ovrr  thousands  of  the  wretched  hovds  at 
stroke.  Plenty  of  BaMtdm  existed,  but  mostly  very  small  ai 
mean  ;  and  in  ilhutotton  of  the  intelligence  of  Russian 
we  arc  told  that  at  Whitsuntide  the  custom  was  to  strew  thf 
with  branches  from  the  sycamore-tree,  under  the  foadpCTfUM 
that  it  was  on  the  foliage  of  that  tree  that  the  Holy  Spirit  p) 
ferred  to  come  down,  as  manna  was  supposed  to  descend  on  t 
leaves  of  the  naif  The  most  esteemed  arid  popular  priests,  it 
added,  were  those  who  could  mumble  off  the  gTcntcst  number 
prayers  in  a  breath. 

Of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  during  the  mn 
teenth  century,  our  authorities  concur  in  giving  a  very  uapt 
possessing  account.  Margeret  describes  them  as  coarse  « 
bearish,  destitute  of  courtesy,  addicted  to  the  most  shamef 
vices,  without  faith,  without  law,  and  without  conscience.     Cfl 

whose  long  residence  in  the  country  made  him  unasoal 
fa  mi  Hit  with  their  ways,  assert*  that  in  most  of  their  actio 
they  differed  from  all  other  nations,  and  were  so  full  of  insdm 
that  all  the  hellebore  of  Anticyra  could  not  have  purged  itawa 
Hi  sddfj  in  enrroboratjon,  that  when  «orn^  ingenious   foreign 
was  employed   to  make  some  public  clocks  for  the  capital, 
i  msiiiicii'il  them  with  a  fixed  polntei    md  revolving  <U 
justified  the  CcCCntricitv  by  saying  that,  as  the   Russians  set 
Hi  u  contrary  wny  tn  all  other  people,  it  was  proper  that  (br 
clocks  should  be  fashioned  so  as  to  natch  them.     At  the  clfi 
of  the  ccntuTj  de  Ncuvillc  finds  no  improvement  worth  speakii 
of  in  tlm  Russian  character;    his  verdict  upon  the  people  is  di 
they   wctc    barbarians,    suspicious,    cruel,    gluttonous,    miserl 
cowardly,   fdthy  in   their  habits,   and    addicted    to   abc 
vices.     In   support  of  these  testimonies  reference  may  also  J 

to  thi:  expi'ririiri  of  tin-  celebrated  Scotchman,  Patrtt 
Gordon,  who  in  1661  entered  Russia  to  take  military  senii 
under  the  Tsar  Alexis,  and  afterwards  rose  to  be  generalissit" 
of  Peter's  army.  Readers  of  Bj  ton's  letters  to  Mr.  Murray  ma 
recollect  his  doggerel  on  this  famous  adventurer: — 
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'  Tbwi  you've  General  Gurduu, 
Who  girdod  hi*  sword  on. 

To  sorvo  with  a  Muscovite  master. 
And  hc-lp  him  to  polish 
A  nation  to  owliab 

They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a  disaster/ 

11  the  diary  of  Gordon,  of  which  nop  account  m 
fjun  in  the  11111:1  her  of  this  Review  for  March,  1852,  we  learn 
list  when  ho  first  crossed  the  Russian  frontier  from  Poland, 
nxh  was  the  sickening  disgust  which  he  felt  at  the  stench  and 
saltiness  of  the  squalid  towns,  tbe  extraordinary  morotencss 
sad  stinginess  of  the  people,  and  their  outrageous  hostility  to 
fartigner*,  that  he  had  ranch  ado  to  thttaln  from  breaking  short 
kit  engagement,  and  turning  his  back  on  such  ■  cursed  land. 
'•;irs  afterwards  we  find  the  gentlemen  of  Lord 
Csrtisk't  embassy  complaining  bitterly,  that  in  the  quarters 
assigned  then  in  Moscow  by  the  Government  they  were  re- 
qureJ  to  herd  together  in  :»  tingle  ill-furnished  sleeping-room, 
ud  were  told  in  derision  that  it  whs  their  Lest  protci 
ifiinst  being  carried  off  by  the  rats.  The  barbarous  custom  of 
Tiffins;  together,  and  sleeping  naked  in  foul  coverings,  was 
amnion  among  all  rnnkc  down  to  the  end  of  IVrrr's  reign. 
flow  the  representatives  of  the  Tsars  showed  abroad,  on  tbe 
larasions  of  missions  to  foreign  Courts,  bus  been  made 
most  reader*  of  history  by  Lord  Macau  lay's  account 
itsiaii  em  busy  to  London  in  l'iC2.  It  is  not  rosy  to 
his  sketch  of  them  in  nVir  h;uharlc  magnificence  and 
nets  ;  dropping  pearls  and  vermin  from  tbeil  jH-rsons  ; 
sly  arrayed  thai  everybodl  crowded  to  stare  at  them, 
to  filthy  that  no  one  dared  touch  them 
hi  k> .  j  h  such  habits  was  the  statu  nf  the  OOQDl 

s  education,  manufactures,  and  the  arts  which  bcauiilv 
Few  persons  could  write,  ■>;  even  read ;  and  books  were 
It  even  n  high  ecclesiastic's  library  would  r..m- 
a  few  unbound  manuscript  rolls.  When 
led  the  Archbiinop's  library  at  Eambeth,  f>i- 
ttftzieOD  1  H-ri  of  the  outside  o|  books  was  shown  by  his 
culamation,  that  he  could  not  have  believed  that  there  were  to 
natty  volumes  in  the  whole  world.  The  universal  sack  : 
Arm  of  tin*  people  struck  travellers  in  Russia  as  monstrously 
Wotftlh  ;  their  feeding  as  coarse  and  disgusting  ;  their  manners 
■toes  of   polish   and   elegance;    tbcii   1 

posturing;  their  music  as  simply  execr.-iM- 
Of   this    last    we    glean    from    our   authorities    two 
Waning  notice*.      On  their  entry  in  state  through  the  walls  of 
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Moscow,   Lord   Carlisle's  party   were  struck   with   Alarm  at 
outburst   of  noise,    which    suggested    the    UOUUIMIMS    of   some 
serious    tumult    or    disaster;     but    on    its   turnin-    ><*1'-    <■ 
nothing  mora  than  ■  barmlcas  welcome  b)  ths  Ftix*  Uaupctcu; 
had  a  good  laugh  over  it,  comparing  it  to   an  exaggerate! 
cackling  of  all   the  geese   which   saved  the  Capitol       Collil 
piltj  up  las  sarcasm  with  a  more  liberal  hand : — 

1  Tf  yon   wonhl  please  a  Rn6nian  with   mnsiu,'  ho  write*,  ' 
eoncert  of  Billingsgate  nightingales,  which  joined  with  %  fib 
Meruoch  owls,  a  nost  of  jackdaws,  a  pack  of  hungry  wolvot, 
hogs  in  a  winter's  day,  aud  as  nianv  cats  with  their  co-rivals,  and  Istj 
them  sing   Lurr^mir,  aud  tkut  will  ravish  a  pair  of  Ruts'ua  Ii| 
better  thrill  all  the.  DuKo  in  Italy,  light  airs  in  Fran  oe,  march  est 
England,  or  the  jigs  of  Scotland.' 

One  barbaric  custom,  which  figures  prominently   in  all  ost 
mount*,  was  the  universal  practice  >>\   th*  wouhmj,  •vsti  of  tie 
lowest  ranks,  to  smear   their  faces  thickly  with  coarse   p 
much  to  the  discomfiture,  we  are   told,  of  the  courtly   lint 

D    his    politeness    led    him    to    salute    the    cheeks   of   the 
priest's  wife  who  entertained   him  at  one  of  the  halting-ph 
between    Archangel   and   Moscow.      Another  and    worn 
in    the    long    catalogue   of    the    faults   UBpUti  "      H 

people   was  the  all-prevalent  drunkenness.     Brandy  and 

IJJzits    were   evermore   streaming   down    their 
throats.     Their  only  form  of  entertainment  was  the  drinl 
Ofgfcj  which  often  ended  with  the  burning  down  ol  the 
•mil  nl  ways  with  tin-  tntensibllitj  of  the  guru*.     Miaifl 
State  could  not  transact  business  with  foreign  envoys  wil 
swilling  cups  of  ardent  UqtlOIS  with  them,  nor  could  the 
festivals  of  As  Church  be  duly  honoured  unless  men,  Sfl 
and  clergy  got  drunk   before  the  celebration  was  over. 
&iv»]   time,  such  was   the  frenzied   EntOxlcstloD   of   Ik* 
which foy Stored  through  the  streets  of  Moscow,  that  f< 
upon  whom  the  native  population  at  ail  times  looked 
dared  not  for  their  lives  stir  out  ol  doors. 

Another    token   of  the    social    barbarism,   on   which  our 
is  lay  much   stress,  was  found  in  the  position  assigi 
the   female  sea.     Even  a  Tsar's  daughters  had  much   to 
plain   of:    for  they   were   verv   seldom   allowed    to  marry, 
they   were   generally  immured    for  life   in  a   convent,      la 
ranks  thr  were  treated  :is   inferior  beings,  and   gOI 

by  the  lash  ;  unti,  except  in  the  esse  of  the  peasants  and 
an   almost  oriental  seclusion  was  their  lot.     A  husband 
flog  his  wife  at  his   pleasure,  and  even   if  she  diexl   under 
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itiminal  low  failed  to  touch  him.     The  wife,  on  the 

w  kind,  who  might  be  ginried  by  bift  cnMltY  to   llM   imml*r 

.Set  busbsn-i,  was  ruthlessly  buried  alirc.     Collings  give*  us 

Is,  which  occasionally  provoke  a  reml 

n   savagery.      At  .,   (or   instance,   when  lot 

It  stepped  Oat  ol  church,  handful*  of  hop*  were  thrown  over 

if  wish  that  her  children  might  bo  as  numerous;  or 
rrk  elad  in  sheepskin  Minted  b«t  with  the  prayer    I  1  >' 
I  mir,ht  be  as  many  as  there  were  hairs  on  his  jacket.     Her 

■  .<  hing  li  r  new  home,  vaa  to  pull  off  one  ol 

mikI'j  1kh>u.  a  whip  being  concealed  in  one  of  thorn,  and  a 

she  chanced   to  lijjht   on  the   hitter,  she 

la    but  If  Kii   the  whip*  b>  ill-luck,  she  KDt  a 

rt  bride-lash  over   her  shoulders,  the  earnest-penny  of  her 

t  «t'..iiimi'.:it.      Obesity   seems,    as    with     many    other 

ri,  to  have  iK-en  tho  woman's  molt  attractive  cham 
feet  and  slender  waists  were  accounted  ugly,  and  a  lean 
IU<1  aai  shunned  a*  unwholesome.  'Those  inclined  Cn  be 
lire,' says  C'oIlin|>s,  *  ijive  themselves  up  to  all  manner  of 
rarisoi  on  purpose  to  fatten  then        ea,  and  lie  abed  all  day 

:  Russian  brandy,  which  will  fatten  IKtrMftlj 
1  they  steep,  and  aftciwuids  drink  a~aiu,  like  iwioe  «1«  signed 
Bake  bacon.'  Besides,  he  adds,  to  give  a  fashionable  nap* 
licit  eyes,  they  strain  them  up  so  hard  by  their  head-tyres, 
difficult  to  rloie  them  ;  and  they  *t*in  their  very 
4alls  black,  as  well  as  their  tenth. 

What  iinr  travellers  report  of  the  method  employed  m  select 

ibe  Tsars  affords  furtbor  illustration  oi  the  backward- 

*  of  Muscovite    civilization    in    that   century.     Instead    of 

>!e  alliances  with    foreign  Court  .:nong  the 

•  at  home,  the  custom  was,  when  a  Tsar  was  to  be 

to  issue  a  proclamation,  inviting  all  marriageable  gifil 

pod  position  and  tolerable  pretensions  to  beauty,  to  present 

*  at  Morrow  on  a  given  day  for  his  Tsarissb   Majesty's 

fection  ;  and  alter  a  careful  scrutiny  ol   the  handre<!     oi    HU 

i-i'istes  for  the  great  matrimunial  prize*  the  rojtd  choice  was 

Ouncrd   to   :ho   11  ition.       Hut   then  was  still   room   for  the 

rerbial   slip   between   the  cup  and  the  lip.     Disappointed 

Lies  were  apt  to  seek  revenge  for  tin  oi  t&OU  CSUK 

lie.  by  endeavouring  to 'get  at'  and  disable  the  successful 

In  1617,  one  of  these  brides-elect  was  drugged  by  the 

ig  clique  at  Court,  and  thrown  into  such  a  state  ol   ipp 

t**-,  that  she  was  pronounced  incurable,  and  banished  wit'n 

! otives  to  Siberia.     Soon  afterward*  another  actually 

fined   play,  on    the  rery  day  fixed   for   her  wc.I 

>f.  lot?  —  Ab.JJ*  1  WIm  0 
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Wli-u  Peter's  father,  the  Tni  Alexis,  was  contracting  Lb  finl 
rnnnri-i'  in  ltI-17,  tad  ■!»'  olttCt  niai'ii-n  ITU  being  Ultfld  b 
the  royal  robes,  the  ladics-in-waitim;  weTc  bribed  to  twi*t  ner 
hair  so  tightly  that  she  swooned  in  his  presence,  and  (he  coo- 
plnisont  physicians  were  induced  to  declare  her  hopelestlv 
epileptic,  with  the  usual  result  of  exile  to  Siberia.  1 
own  mother*  the  pretty  dark-haired  Natalia  Naryshkin,  ebs 
became  the  second  wife  of  Alexis,  narrowly  escaped  s 
similar  fate.  She  was  the  niece  by  marriage,  and  also  tls 
ward,  of  the  Tsars  principal  minister,  Matveof ;  at  aboil 
house  the  royal  widower  noticed  her  when  she  brought  in 
the  refreshments,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  offered  her 
riage.  it  happened  that  a  proclamation  had  been  a 
issued,  summoning  candidates  for  the  Tsar's  band  to  p 
themselves  in  Moscow  for  his  inspection  and  choice ;  and 
Matvcofs  entreaty,  to  g-ive  less  handle  for  jealous  intrigue 
opposition,  the  girl  was  directed  to  present  herself  with  the 
nnd  appear  to  take  her  chance  among  them.  The  exped 
however,  failed  of  success.  As  soon  as  the  royal  selection 
known,  every  engine  was  set  in  motion  to  render  it 
Her  guardian  was  accused  of  bewitching  the  Tsar  with 
and  sorcery;  a  long  investigation  followed,  carried  on,  as 
by  the  free  infliction  of  torture  on  all  concerned  ;  and 
months  passed  before  the  intriguers  were  baffled  and 
marriage  was  solemnized. 

This  mention  of  torture  bring*  us  to  the  last  which  we 
specify  of  the  barbaric  features  of  the  old  Russia,  out  of  w 
Peter   sprang.     His  father  was  considered   unusually  mild 

Kittle   for  a  Tsar,  and,  indeed,  had  been  named  4  The 
tbaMir'i   but  even  under  his  reign   there  were  fifty 
executioners  in  Moscow,  whose  hands  were  incessantly 
li>  ii  irhastly  functious.     Every  judicial  investigation 
the  infliction  of  horrible  tortures  all  round  :   torture  of 
persons  to  extort  confession  ;  torture  of  witnesses  sup 
know  more   than  they  revealed;    torture  of  criminals  to 
them  to  betray  their  accomplices.     Sometimes  it  was  infl 
by  the  Alternate  strokes  of  rods  wielded  by  a  couple  of 
tioncrs,  who  kept  time  in  hammering  away  at  the  bare  back 
the  prostrate  victim,  as  smiths  are  accustomed  to  hammer  at 
anvil.      Sometimes  by  the  horrible  flaiMike  knout,  win 
deep  furrow  at  every  stroke,  till  the  buck  was  ribbed  and 
from  top  to  bottom.     Sometimes  by  the  continual  dropping* 
boiling;  water  on  the  top  of  the  head  after  it  had  been 
Sometimes  by  roasting  the  naked   back   of  the  accused  over 
fire,  above  which  he  was  suspended  horizontally  by  a  woodee 
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A  Hanging  ami  decapitation  were  the  most  common 
f.btxk  of  inflicting  capital  pi:i  i  i  meat,  when  their  work  had 
ft  already  been  done  in  the  torture-chamber ;  but  suspension 
books  through  ihc  (raking  alive  on  the  wheel,  and 

NO*  on  stakes,  were  by  no  means  unfrequcnt.      Kven 
individuals  enjoyed   a  large  freedom  to  torture  ami  kill 
serfs   and   dependent*,    of    which   amplo   advantage  was 
;  and  eren  a*  late  aa  the  regency  of  Sophia,  Peter1*  balf- 
;  a  special  edict  was  required  to  deprive  creditors  of  the 
to  make  perpetual  slave*  of  their  insolvent  debtors,  ami 
tod  kill  rhem  a!  their  pleasure, 
is  many  of  these  det/iili  arc,  it  has  been  necessary 

iiKir  purpose  to  exhibit  them,  since,  then  furnish  the  key  to 
s  mazing  mixture  of  savagery  with  g»nius   in  the   character 
habits   of  Peter   the   Great.     Of  that  old  Russia  which  we 
re   described   be    was    the   genuine,    full-blooded   child;  it* 
ncrs,    its  vices,    its    barbaric  coarseness    and    cruelty,  all 
Itnl  expression   in  him,  and  attained  their  full  growth  under 
impulse  of  his  strong  animal   passions — passions  so  fierce 
Rone  of  his  physicians  averred  that  he  was  posie»«il  by  i 
|«sc    legion    of   the   demons   oi   sensuality.     VVhcn   we   take 
j'iut  of  the  *UxL  from  which  he  was  bred,  and  the  surround- 
r*  amidst  which   Imt  grow  up  ;  when   we  watch  him   passing 
tonjrh   his   boihood   without   the  discipline  of  education,   or 
J0HCOI  of  refining  compnnionship,  and  in  the  bot  flush 
youth  becoming  absolute  irresponsible  master,  not  only  oi 
If.  but  of  a  whole  nation  which  lay  prostrate  at  hi*  ' 
failed  to  supply  even  a  public  sentiment  to  curb  the  caprices 
autocratic  will :   the  ctil  sit  .iracter  censes  to  be 

to  our  minds,  and  in  proportion  to  the  abatement  of 
at  it,  our  moral  judgment  is  persuaded  to  admit  n 
plen  for  his  terrible  eccentricities  and  crimes, 
connection  some  account  must  be  taken  of  a  morbid 
spreading  its  maliirn  Influence  ovwr  raSad  nnd  body- 
to  which  Peter  was  subject  from  his  youth.  OI  its  origin 
|  tccrjcmts  are  jpven.  By  some  writers  it  is  ascribed  to 
;  he  received  in  hit  early  boyhood,  jttst  after  bis  election 
toa>  throne  instead  of  hi*  tmbei  i)o  i-Mi-i  bint her  Ivan,  when 
insurgent  Strcltsi  or  Janiissries,  who  formed  the  only 
sUrry  «l  old  Russia,  burst  into  the  room  where  his  mother 
sheltering  him,  and,  dragging  her  uncle  Mntvcof  from  her 
tecting  arms,  savagely  cut  the  old  statesman  to  pieces. 
NOT   a*  [son   administered   by   his   sister,   the 

B  the   throne  for  herself  and  her  para- 
VVhateim  its  cause,  it  srare  a  sinister 
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look  to  nnr  of  Peter's  eyes,  produced  involuntary  twitcbiags  i 
lus  iacinl  muscles,  and  rendered  him  llaW«  («»  fit*  of  glooen 
rv«,  attended  \i\  distressing  spasms  ant!  ircnrul- 
Thcae  fit*  wore  compared  to  (bo  demonic  seizure*,  from  eaici 
the  first  king  of  Israel  found  relief  in  <  1  *<-  sweet  sounds  of  <br 
barn  of  David;  bat  the  remedy  employed  for  them  «■ 
curiously   different.       From    .M.     Stachlin-Si  _-,     wbosr 

position    in     the     Russian     Court     shortly    after    IVn 
enabled  baa  to   collect  authentic  informntion  about  the  fnmot* 
Tsar,  \\v    lc:irn    tint    as  BOOH    .is   (lit-   (it    mine    on,    the    (> 
was  to  lay  hold  of  any  pretty  and    !i\cly   voting  woman  aba 
was    at   hand,   and    path    her    into  the.  Tsar's   room  with  u\e 
word*,  *Hcro,  Peter  Alexievieh,  i*  ti:.    1  i,U   v.m  wished  in  w*.1 

1  TLo    KurpriKc/    xiyn  our  author,   '  OOaasionod   by 
pretty  fac<\  a  handsome  shape,  ami  tho  pleasure  of  so  ^xiim 

l$ave  a  turn  to  the  animal  *mirit* ;  hie  eonvolsiona  nooQ  ecaped. 
after  a  few  minute*  of  thin  innocent  and  unexpected  enjoyment. 
recovered  hi*  former  serenity  of  countenance,  and  appeared 
highest  good  humour.' 

1  Ifoni  soit  qui  xnal  y  pense,'  wc   hope  may  be  justly   -nil 
in  -.  preacrlptlon  for  the  royal  disorder.     The  morbid  arTr 
n\  any  rote,  ia  so  well-attested  a  (net,  that  it  must  stand  lor 
thiug  in  the  strange  tale  of  Trier's  life. 

As  our  object    Ki  Limitad  to  presenting  b   iketch  of 
pecaliar  chancier  and  genius,  we  shall  not  trouble  the 
with  ap j  mom  UatoricaJ  datalli  than  arc  needi-,1  en 
framework  for  our  illustrations.       Born   in  the  wmmcr  of 
Peter  was   in   his   fourth  year  when   his   father  died 
succeeded   by  his  eldest  son,  the  sickly  Theodore,  th. 
years  old,    NO   pajgDtd   *i\    w-ara,   and    left  no   heir. 
these  yenrs,  Peter  with   n   younger  sister    lived    in    rctii 
with  their  mother  at  tlie  Preobraxheusky  villi     hrec  D 
Moscow,    white   ba  had  a   tutor,   and   picked   up  come 
rodimeaCa  of  knowledge.      'The  death    of  Theodore 
possible  candidate*  for  the  throne;   Ivan,  the  elder  bn 

'i   ol   the  Tsar  Alexis   by  bis   first   wife  vJili 

blind,  lame,  and  ball*  idiotic;  and  die  arm  of  Natalia  Xatyi 
the  strong,  healthy, and  cloroi  Pel     '  fi.  11).     Which* 
should  reign  nraj  left  to  the*  hoi  ceo  I  the  Moscow  >  rowd  ;  and! 
-!i  -a  i  :k  il  out  for  Peter,  lie  ivni  proclaimed  Tsar  in  his  teeth 
Before  he  <<»uld  be  crowned,  however,  the  sanguinary 

tsi  broke  out,  occasioned  by  the  rumour  that  the  Xarj! 
had   already  poisoned   Ivan,   and  intended  to  jret  r: 
tual   they  rjiigfa  the  throne  for  themselves. 
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s  iLai  Iran  antl  Petri  w  i  ied  together  as  joint  Tsars, 

Che  tnpreme  power  slipped  into  tho  hands  of  their  sitter 
[a;  whom  de  .Vcuvillc  describes  U  'monstrously  f»t,  N 
li  u  I»?g*»  ai  a  bu«  i.-i  noiSMj  a  ii airy  lace,  and  ulcers  on 
gs,  butn  born  Machine  Ulan  irhoM  mind  was  as  subllc  as 
t)dj  was  coane,  and  who  «U  rnpablc  of  .'my  crime  likely 
ifirm   lie;    power  '      I  he   rule  of    Sopbia   lasted  for  seven 

riatocn   c  partv,  bj  the  holp  oJ 
al  Gordon  and  bis  troops,  immured  her  in  a  convent,  and 
'liuer  GoUtajn  to  languish  out  his  life  in  the  frozen  north 
tree  anus  a  <1av  for  his  maintenance, 
ing  this   period,  and  for  several  year*  afterward- 
10  part  in  public  aflkirf  ;   but  lived  a  rough,  boyish  ■OH 
'ithont  reatrainl   or  ceremony.     Wc  Lear  of  his  making 
rks   and    building   bootl  with   hi*  own   hand*,  acquiring 
Eal     skill    in    a   i  .  .'--rent     handicrafts,    plating   at 

rs  with  i  Irn.-rrgimciit  tvlttt-;i  In*  nuv-d,  lifting  up  bli 
liurch  choirs  and  with  itinerating  carol-singer*  nt 
mas,  drinking  deep  a!  carousals,  getting  rid  of  his  iDper- 
cticrgy  in  all  kinds  of  coarse  horseplay,  buffoonery,  and 
nal  jokes.  It  is  true  that  hit  family  made  a  marriage  in 
'lien  ht>  w.»*  barely  seventeen;  but  the  fact  went  foa  littla 
life,  (or  he  n.  1  for  hi*  bride,    EudOKia,  who  wa* 

years  older  than   himself,  and   it  was  not  long  (m  I"'"  his 
became  flagrant.      He   had  a  great  I  ajuuag  ton 

■  ■>  in  Moscow,  where  th«  social  life 
jd  liim  amusements  not  to  be  found  among  the  Rustians  : 
lefO  lac  acquired  an  insatiable  thirst  for  intercourse  with 
e.  Thr  Fnacbnamn  Laforl  was  liif  chief  intimnte,  and 
Howing  extract  from  Mr.  Schuyler  will  give  an  idea  of 
it*  of  fooling,  of  the  more  hannleaa  kind,  into  which  tbo 
i  Taor  threw  himself: — 

an   IVUir    appoamd    at   i>fart°*    with    a    aiiita    of  tneuty-futir 
,  all  "  of  rcxaarkablo  leaoty,"  and  all  on  horseback ;  and  a  few 
Pottt  and  Lcfort  rodo  out  into  tho  country  to  oxorcie* 
iniattire  cnvnlrjr.     In  161)5,  the  court  tool,  Jacob  Td 

•  I  to  the  wife  of  »  scribe.  The  redding  toot  plaoa  in  a 
rYaobrubanahj  ana1  Barnctrtfrfato. 
was  a  groat  banquet,  which  lautod  three  days,  and  tho  fostin- 
rc  accompanied  by  procctaiona,  in  which  tho  highest  of  tho 
■  noble*  appeared  in  ridiculou*  ooatuiae*.  iu  coxa  drawn  by 
r»iU,  dogs,  and  oven  awino.  Turgunief  and  Iiih  wife  at  one 
do  in  tho  bort  vclvot  oarriago  of  Oh*  court,  with  auch  graudees 
GoliUyna,  Sbowmeticfis,  and  Trubctakoja,  following  them  oo 
triumphal  entry  iuio  Moscow  tho  newly-married  pair 
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rodo  &  camel,  and  Gordon  remark*.  **Tbo  proeesBion  wu  ext 
ordinary  fine."  Although  the  jesting  hero  wu  perfectly  p* 
natured,  jot  it  may  have  been  carried  a  little  too  for,  for  a  fev  ii 
lifter  poor  Turgemef  died  Muldwuly  in  the  night.' — (i.  2fi8.) 

It  was  not  till  lie  was  well  advanced  in  hia  twenty-fourth  yi 

|',:>I    ('. ■!.--,    !.,-_...:,    r.  i  tiki    111.    :,<-non.;v.      !i     LI  '.'."».  1  lt&*Oat*l0l 

rank  of  a  bombardier,  which  he  whimsically  assumed,  be  acta 
l>  wiiiii  the  expedition  that  made  such  a  miserable  failure  of 
ifit  |o  capton  the  fortress  of  Azof  from  the  Turk*,  and  i 
an  opening  for  Russia  to  the  Black  Sen ;  and  by  this  USM 
real  nor  the  instinct  for  government  was  once  for  all  arwucd 
him.  The  following  year,  renewing  the.  attack  on  Axes* 
greater  earnest,  his  troops  contrived  to  blunder  into  potMM 
the  fortress ;  ami  fttei  returned  in  triumph  to  Moso 
trmincd  to  realize  his  dreams  of  creating  a  fleet,  and  mak 
.ussia  felt  as  a  power  in  the  political  system  of  Europe. 
m  with  importing  companies  of  shipwright*,  and  despaJ 
ing  half  n   hnndrrd  noblest  youths  in  his  domini-wi 

learn  navigation  and  naval  architecture  in  the  principal  da 
yards  abroad,  he  conceived  the  extraordinary  idea  of  settlor  > 
in  person  on  the  same  errand,  and  prriented  to  the  ixtocas] 
gaxe  o)  the  civilixed  world  the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Rosj 
>  ibiiuiing  a»  u  common  csxpeutcr,  with  boiuy  bauds  and  tea 
blouse,  in  the  dock vards  of  England  and  Holland.  From  ll 
tour  he  was  hurried  back,  in  the  autumn  of  1(398,  by  the  M| 
of  the  formidable  MToll  "i"  tin-  Sirelui.  Beforo  be  could  rssj 
Moscow  the  firmness  and  energy  of  Gordon  bad  saved  iht  tl 
and  it  only  remained  for  Pi  tei  to  wash  Ids  feet  in  the  hkcJj 
the  vanquished.  His  vengeance  was  terrible ;  and  b* 
ndvantit^r  of  the  occasion  to  make  a  considerable  <l 
alio  in  his  own  family  circle,  by  forcing  religious 
his  wife  Eudoxla  and  his  aisleis  >upbia  and  Mst'.bs. 
became  known  in  their  respective  convent*  as  Nur 
Nun  Susanna,  and  Nun  Margaret.  His  next  step  was  » 
the  hall  of  reform  rolling  at  home,  by  shaving  off  the. 
aud  cutting  short  the  sleeves  and  skirts  of  hia  subjects, 
ning  with  his  own  hands  on  his  courtiers;  while 
entered  on  a  war  with  Sweden,  to  gain  for  Russia  a 
the  Baltic.  Of  this  military  enterprise  the  be 
disastrous  enough,  I'm  his  army,  which  was  besieging 
was  annihilated  by  the  '  royal  madman,'  Charlea  XII. ;  i 
crushing  defeat  was  grimly  commemorated  by  I 
seating  on  one  side  the  Tsar  warming  himself  over  the 
his   mrirtnr*  which  were  hnrnbax  fr.rtiv**,  with 
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■  Peter  stood  ami  warmed  himself  |  on  the?  other,  the 
tar  rtsming  away,  hatleas  and  swordlcss,  and  wiping  his 
raining  eyes,  with  tin*  inscription,  'Peter  went  out  and  wept 
Urtjr/  tour  years  later,  however,  Narva  was  taken,  and 
timrpdiuarj  camji  ii /is  tin*  dfrisite  battle  of  Poltava 
trcd  to  Russia  the  possession  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  The 
'  with  Turkey  which  followed  was  lesa  fortunate;  instead  of 
,*  access  on  that  ski*  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Tsar 
extremely  lucky  to  escape  total  ruin,  at  the  cost  of  Axof  and 
ike  other  stations  which  he  held  on  the  Ottoman  border. 
t  rest  of  hts  comparatively  short  life  was  spent  in  pushing 
reforms  at  home  both  in  Chinch  and  State;  CUDptdgu 
Pomerania,  Finland,  and  Persia,  for  the  extension  of  his 
itories ;  and  visiting  foreign  courts  fur  the  purjKises  of 
ootacy.  One  sombre  tragedy  darkened  it,  stirring  once 
t  the  amazement  of  Europe.  In  1718,  his  long-standing 
1  with  Alexis,  his  only  ton  who  survived  infancy,  came  to  a 
■at;  the  unhappy  prince  was  put  on  his  trial,  several  times 
Ired,  then  sentenced  lo  death,  and  once  more  tortured  in  his 
tr't  presence  ;  a  few  hours  after  which  he  expired,  whether 
rally  or  under  fresh  violence  is  uncertain.  TIitimt  TSttrS 
tog  of  peace  with  Sweden,  Peter  assumed  the 

of  Emperor;  and  early  in  1725  he  passed  awa_>,  in  his 
•third  year. 

I  attempting  now  to  fill  up  this  bald  historical  outline  with 
strange  personality  of  tin*  subject,  I  etrt*tn  degree  of 
■  us,'  otherwise  the  sober  decency  of  our 
i  would  hi"  imperilled.  To  exhibit  a  photographic  portrait 
'etcr  the  Great,  is  impracticable.  There  are  features  about 
which  must  he  left  to  the  imagination,  or  aL  most  indicated 

the  lightest  touch  of  the  pencil.  His  native  coarseness 
Id  never  take  any  polish  ;  it  repelled  even  the  varnish  of 
ization  as  oil  repels  water.  He  disdained  the  ordinary 
frier  ses  of  life,  and  felt  no  shame  at  being  foul  in  his  habits 
debased  in  his  |  V\V  »  i it.-,  thorafora  under  restraint, 

perhaps,  niter  nil.  we  shall  be  considered  to  need  nn  apology 
do  much  truthfulness. 

f  Peter's  personal  tastes  and  manners  Lord  Macnnlay  has 
r>  short  work  by  snying,  that  4  to  tin  end  of  his  life  lie  lived 
it  palace  like  a  hog  in  n  sty,  and.  when  he  was  entertained  by 
r  sovereigns,  never  Hasted  to  Icaic  on  their  tapestried  walls 
velvet  stutc-itcds  unrnui vocal  proof  that  a  savage  hnd  been 
Tbc  language  is  nardly  too  strong.  As  a  young  child 
•   Isod    been   busmIi-  fathers  palace   in  the 

ilin,  with  some  degree  of  luxury  and  mngnifsccncc.     We 
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rend  of  his  handsomely  decorated  nursery,  hi*  velvet  cradles  tit:: 
tin  ir  silken  bedciothea,  bij  fnxki  wnbroidered  tritl 
tMOOf   of  dwarfs  to  ammo  him,  and   a  brilliant  miniature  <*T 
drawn   by  Utile   ponies,  for   bis  out-door   exercise.      Bat  frtfl 
everything  of  this   sort   he  a  emetine  frorr 

<  liiliihood,  and  soon  came  to  disdain  the  ordinary  comforts  Q\ 
existence,  and  Id  feel  more  at  his  ease  in  rudenesi  and 
When  VVilliiuii  1)1.  hastened  to  welcome  him  in  ling] 
was  found  in  his  shirt-slrrves,  piggini?  with  a  number  of  Li. 
suite  in  a  small  bed -room,  in  Norfolk  Street,  off  the  StranJ 
die  atmosphere  of  which  was  so  noisome  thai  the  Kingdawi 
not  enter  till  the  window  had  been  opened  to  let  out  the  U«l 
reek.  Evelyn's  favourite  rilla  at  Deptford  was  hired  an 
newly  furnikhrd  he  the  Government  for  nil  rtuvidencft,  while  a 
worked  in  the  dockyard  ;  and  4  right  nasty,'  we  are  toUL  J 
Iwcatne  under  liis  (mods:   its  eleganl   roOl  its  aest 

tiiul  (jardc-m  i  ■>.  i^.i,  md  (heir  stately  hoHv-hedgs*  broken  • 
iu   ihc  amusement  of  riding  through  them  in   a  whcclbarTOi 
materdam  he  took   hi*  ease   in   the  draro-saso 

.   t wi-nt n   y.-.\s   Liter — it  was  in  1715 — we  find  binnr* 
I'saritsa  on  a  short  visit  of  ceremony  at  Berlin, 
is  still  the  same.     The  Queen's  dainty  house  in   the  auburn 
afTecuonatclv  numed   hv  heT  •  Monbijon/  wns  assigned  for  w 
accommodation,  the  precious  ornaments   having  been 

;    piecautiuri  to  a  place  of  safety  ;   and,  aj  »e   le-oxO   frees 
curious  memoirs  of  her  daughter,  afterwards  the  Mar- 
Bairculli,  niter  three  or  four  days  of  his  occupation  *  the  <k 
tation  of  Jerusalem  was  everywhere  in  it,  md  it  was  so  rd| 
as  almost   to  nerd  rebuilding,'     The  particulars  of  the  risiL 

led  hy  this  Lively  lady,  must  indeed  lx»  taken  wil 
ilf.-il  of  qu»li(ii-:itioii,  especial ly  the  four  hundred  weacoatj 

<  '.iiln-i  iui-'v  mlii',  imivi  of  iliein  carrying  richly  dressed  baN 
in  their  arms,  who  were  presented  to  the  Queen,  and,  in  «$ 
\u  liei  ni^uiiies  dropped  a  Ilus-  after  aDoW* 

Mjisg,  ■  Le  Tsar  m'a  fait  Thonneur  de  me  faire  eet  enfuU 
Bill  after   arerj  deduction  has  been  made  for   plajftt]  exsgf* 
mtioti]   aband&ni -e   remains  to   show    that,  even     when  pa.1  is 
ceremonial  visits  to  foreign  Courts,  IVtcr  was  regarded 
very  uiiieli  in  llie  light  <»l  a  bear  in  ;i  drawing-room. 

The  most  curious,  pcrhapn,  <•  I  the  barbST: 
character  was  a  farcical  whimsicality,  an  inextinguishable  U 
of  ridiculous  burlesque  and  buffoonery.     Besides  showing  Iti 
in  all  kinds  of  coarse  fun  mid  practical  joking,  it  ofteti 
a  it  of  absurd  travesty  over  the  most  serious  affairs  of  Sum*. 
sometimes  it  was  consistent  with  a  rough  boisterous  good- 
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at  other  time.*  it  betrayed   him   into   gross  ilcbaut  lirn,   \.- 
outnje,  and  obscene  and  blasphemous  mockery  of  religion.   We 
bare  tlrc<td>    mentioned  that   he  chose  BO  make  hi*  fust   CMU 
'    in    tho  rank   of  a    bombardier — .1    rank    which   he  had 
iuIIv   assumed   in    bin   boy-regiment.     One    of   hi*   elder 
mtimr.ics,  Prince  Knmn<lanof*kv,  had  been  already  elevated  by 
bin  to  a  burlesque  throne,  with  the  title  of  Hi*  Majesty,  or  the 
Kaiior ;   tad   to  thb  mock   potentate  be  immcri   himself   bj 
miking  regular  report*  of  the  operation*  against  Axof,  signed, 
with  expressions   of   profound    respect,  *  the    bombardier  IYt<- 
The  absurdity,  once  begun  in  boyish  ln»l;<-,  Ml  kept  up  during 

ihc  fre.ltct    p.Wt    of    his    life-.       At    1|,     piiiiideV.     lin I.imi    'lie 

tuale-ncld  o(  Poltava,  where  he  served  as  a  colonel,  in  the  full 
flash  of  his  triumph  over  Charles  XII..  lie  wrote  to  the  sham 
sovereign  to  'congratulate  Ilia  Majesty  on  a  victory  such  as  has 

been    heard    of   in   tbc    world  ;f    and   followed   the   first 
despatch  wilii  a  second,  giving  humble  thanks  fur   the   proBM) 
Hon  conferred  upon  him  fof  his  services.      We  quote  the  second 

rom  Mr.  Schuyler:— 

.  the  gracious  letter  of  your  Majcttly  and  tho  decree  to  his 
Eicdlfticj  the  Picld-manthu)  and  Cavalier,  Sheremottef,  by  wfafo  > 
IosTfiUon  gitoo  in  your  name  tho  rank  of  Koor- Admiral  in  l\v 
flc*t,  bliI  i.f  Lioutcnaai-Gcncral  on  laud,  hare  bceu  announce!  t<>  1  - . 
Ibsic  not  yet  dtaorved  so  much,  hut  it  had  boeu  givou  to  me  lolelj 
Iff  kindness.  T  therefor*  pray  God  for  strength  to  be  able  h 
Items  in  future  such  honour.     Poter."— (ii.  156.) 

I  ive  \enr*  later,  on  the  almost  equally  intoxicating  occmalofl 

sfhis  first  important  naval  %iet..i\,  won  in  an  engagement  with 

<ke  Swedish  licet  off  Hnngn,  the  farce  reached  its  OlUDstl  by  his 

"reiving,  in   full  Senate,  tbc    rank  of  Vice-Admiral   from   the 

uods  of  the  same  sham   mooarcb,  who  OCCUpitd  (he  throne  in 

trappings.      In  further  illustration  of  Peter's  fooling  D     j 

.in!  [  ir  report  made  to  MctishiKof,  111  1703,  of  the  founding 

of*  new  town  in  the  favourite's  honour.    This  report  was  written 

own  hand,   but  subscribed   by  a  score  of  bis  fcllow- 

muuim.Tk  aft  well   a*  by  himself,   hi**  own    nami  coming  third 

* 'I'hirim   I'rotodiacon,"  or    I'eterkin,   the  chief   deacon,  the 

•if  preceding   it    purporting   to   be   names  of  a  mock   metro- 

»  and   a   1  deacon.      The  last  words  refer  to  the 

tpQQcciKiu  just  begun  with  Catherine,  the  future  Empress,  then 

tiling  as  a  dependent  in  Mcnshikof's  household  : — 

Mn:i  Hcrx;  here,  thank  God,  wo  hare  boon  very  merry,  not 
~^n9  »  ftiBgl*  place  go  by.  We  named  tho  town  with  the  blessing 
°f  Kief,  with  bnlwarkA  and  gatoa,  of  which  I  send  a  sketch  in  this 

letter. 
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Utter.  At  tho  blowing  ire  drank — at  the  first  baxtion  brandy,  si  Q 
second  boc,  at  tho  third  Khiuc  wine,  at  tho  fourth  boor.  at  the  ifl 
mood,  and  at  tho  g*Ue  Khino  wino,  about  which  the  bcari-r  of  th; 
letter  will  report  to  you  more  at  kugth.  All  goes  on  wtuJ,  («_( 
grant,  O  God !  to  see  70a  In  Joy.     Feu  know  wly.* — (i.  519.) 

Hy  the  same  whimiir.il  spirit  the  arrangements  were  Inspirac 
for  Peter's  first  and  most  famous  joarncj  to  the  south.  Hi 
resolved  to  go  as  a  private  member  of  a  great  embassy  of  Mi 
nobles,  under  the  plain  name  of  Peter  Mikhalof,  and  to  res* 
his  present*;  was  made  ■  capital  ofTencv.  To  keep  up  thl 
force,  ho  used  to  be  introduced  by  backdoors  and  up  pririii 
staircase*  into  the  presence-  of  the  monarch*  whom  he  visital 
who  afterwards,  on  receiving  the  embassy  in  state,  had  to  kerj 
their  countenances  as  they  could,  while  they  gravely  enquires 
after  the  health  of  their  august  brother  sovereign  at  Moscow 
Of  course  the  presence  of  Peter  was  everywhere  known,  for  si 
Kurope    was    on    tin-  lip-tur   nf  riirifisitj    aboul         11  Hid  Hii 

sight  of  the  day  was  his  tall  figure,  in  a  rough  carpenter's  jscfcM 
wielding  the  hatchet,  or  handling  the  rupes,  or  perched  hijtt  il 
the  cross-trees,  while  solemn  ambassadors  toiled  up  the  rifgisj 
for  an  interview.  The  ladies  tried  to  tame  him,  but  wW 
indifferent  success,  for  the  consciousness  of  his  own  boons! 
manners  mode  him  incurably  shy  in  the  presence  of  clrgtoC 
and  rrfincrnent.  Occasionally,  aftrr  murh  resistance,  h 
allowed  himself  to  be  feted,  and  was  even  persuaded  to  stin 
iij.  in  thr  ihuicr  ;  nf  wliiih  experiment  Upon  1  im  I'm 
Sophia  of  Hanover  reports  that,  on  feeling  the  whalebones  i 
his  partner's  corset  as  he  grasped  her  waist,  he  gave  ullcrasx 
to  the  opinion  that  '  the  German  ladies  have  devilish  htf 
bones.' 

Our  Of  thfl  form*  in  which  Peter's  farcical  temperament  HBO 
fested  itself  is  extremely  revolting.  As  early  as  his  cightceal 
ytaar  he  had  formal  a  society  nr  club  of  his  intimates,  be* 
ing  tho  title  of  «Tho  most  mad,  most  frolicsome,  and  ■*» 
drunken Synoil/ luiii mi, uly  shortened  into  lThe  d  >ao6 

in.l  this  monstrous  institution  he  kept  up  to  the  hour  of  h 
death.  It  was  a  gross  parody  on  the  Church.  At  the  hsl 
of  it   for  nearly  thirty  years  was  Zotol  1    l*een  rVttt 

tutor,  with  the  mock  dignity  at  first  of  Patriarch,  and  aftcrsntfd 
of  Pope,  This  ribald  chief  was  attended  \>y  a  large  «iite< 
shnrn  prelates  and  clergy,  and  had  even  a  ladv  abbess  and  H 
nuns  in  his  train.  Every  member  nf  this  unholy  synod  receii* 
some  indecent  nickname,  and  its  meetings  were  foal  wg" 
lasting  for  several  days  together,  aud  reeking  with  obsoto*1 
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tnd  drardtennees.  When  Zotof  died  in  1717,  instead  of  letting 
tb<  disgraceful  scandal  expire,  Peter  held  a  Oftn  I  li  -  lion  to  ihe 
njreme  office,  anil  the  rhoie*  fell  on  theAilrnir.il  Ivan  Ruttirlin, 
nidUMiiaed  by  Peter  the  Polish  Kin;:,  who  was  consecrated 
ftince-Popr  with  a  blasphemous  irri*nu>ni:i1  and  IftttMovl 
rifcs.  Even  when  this  second  mock  bond  of  the  Church  wai 
Carried  off  in  1724  by  gluttony  and  intoxication,  and  one 
*ju!d  hare  thought  that  Peter,  in  his  fast-failing  health,  must 
Lite  Lad  more  than  enough  of  such  outrageous  nonsense, 
hf  pmreerl*ri  10  a  fr*ih  election,  in  a  'conclave'  of  which 
Mr.  Schuyler  givca  the  following  account: — 

•In  a  hall  in  Bulurlm'a  housa  a  throna  wan  orocUul,  covered  with 
stbpsd  material,  on  which  ttocchuj  presided,  seated  on  a  caak.  In 
ft*  osxt  room,  wheru  the  ouncluvu  assemble*!,  fourteen  compartments 
vise  construct**] ,  n  I  iu*  a  tabic  with  a  stuffed  boar 

ssil «  monkey,  a  conk  of  wine  au<!  dub**  of  food.  After  ft  solemn 
croeosaion,  tho  Emparor  abut  up  th«  cardinals  in  tho  room  of  tin 
and  put  his  seal  on  tho  door.  No  ono  was  allowed  to  corao 
a  new  pope  liml  bom  ohoftflD,  and  awry  iinartnr  of  an  huii: 
Of  the  conclave  were  obliged  to  swallow  n  largo 
whisky.  The  noxt  morning,  at  nix  o'clock,  Peter  lot 
out.  Tlp.-y  hud  disputed  among  themhelrca  for  a  long  time, 
Ussy  could  DOl  decide  ou  -a  puj*.1,  had  boeii  obliged   to  buliul 

The  lot  fill  on  an  offi  ■  nfimmTwsrfi t,  who,  with 

and  obscene  coromozdafl,  was  then  placed  upon  tho  throno,  and 

obliged  to  Ida*  hi*  slipper.     In  tho  evening  which  followed. 

wore  aerrod  with  meat  of  wolves,  fozoa,  boors,  cata.  and 
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re  weeks  after  ibis  shameful  ribaldry,  Peter  was  a  corpse. 
In  to  his  farcical  humour  was  his  love  of  ploying  practical 
about  the  nature  of  which  he  wns  little  scrupulous.  A 
ikcr  himself  at  times,  to  the  undermining  of  his  robot*. 
constitution,  he  delighted  to  m/ikr  those  nrnund  him  drunk,  anil 
to  set    Uiem    on    ridiculous   or   dangerous  exploits.     He  even 

:ies   lo  political   uccount   by   laying  traps  fo; 
nrblcs  in  their  cups,  and  is  said   to  bftTS  wand   in  these  de- 
Wuches  a  conreninnt  means  of  getting  rid  of  officials  or  com- 
jsnions  who  were  distasteful  to  bint.     The  Stair  di    Villebois, 
*i>o  was  in  his  confidence,  relates  how  some  sharer  in  his  revelj, 
tgalnst  whom  he  had  a  grudge,  was,  while  lying  Open-mOQAed 
tftd  senseless   with  drink,   grimly   dosed  by   Peter   with    fresh 
.oily   poured  down   bin  throat   by    ■    funnel;  the 
Wlosr,  adds   the   reporter,  ha*  never  awoke  yet,  and  if  h\ 
:    under   the    Tsars    soporific   drat:: 
itime*  Peter  would  regale  his  nobles  with  unclean  meats, 
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disguised  by  the  dressing,  that  ho  might  on j<>_v  their  grimace 
and  dieguat  when  iln-v  niulc  dUcoven  "f  what  thrv  IwhI  ben 
swallowing.  He  would  set  them  to  light  with  bare  swank  ft* 
his  amusement ;  or   make   tin  in    drive   their    sledge*   OT< 

>rly  pierced  with  hole*,  that  he  might:  Laugh  nt  their  stnjKjp'fs 
save  themselves  from  drowning.      In  stories  of  thif  ki 
nitemjvmiry  memoirs  abound,  .T*ii!  make  it  way  aritjej 
■■  i a    »utgrew  the  pleasures  of  the  savage. 
Phe   ingrained   barbarism   of  Peter's   nature  was  in  nolLin: 
more  epperenl  tual  relations  with  thn  oUmTBIS, 

—«  perl  of  hia  hiatoij  ij14M.xiil.l1-  to  be  passed  over,  yetsd- 
mitting  of  very  slight  reference.  For  female  virtue  ami  h* .rnnxr 
bo  had  no  manner  of  appreciation  ;  he  was  not  even  sn*c<| 
of  the  attraction,  nor  sensible  of  the  rrfinnment,  which  the  pre- 
sence of  cultivated  women,  though  they  may  be  Aspasiu  « 
!  .1  Vull ii'ies,  Iih*  hern  fonnil  l«i  infuso  iutu  Mifjal  intercourse. 
It  would  do  too  much  honour  to  the  indulgence  of  his  pe*t)fl« 
10  apply  to  it  the  terms,  love  and  gallantry,  cren  in  their  bsstst 
tense.  Wherever  he  went,  he  picked  up  and  throw  asii 
instruments  as  so  man*  'unconsidered  trifles.1  It  was  cjnictl 
indifference,  nuile  :is  rancfa  as  any  vtr?  of  magnanirni 

en  on«  oeeaeton    i  ilar  clemency  to  Villeboii; 

who,    when    seat   by    him    with    n    message    to   Catherine,  bid 
entered  the   bedchamber  where    she  was    reposing,   and 
Snafaed   with  nine,  had  grossly   insulted    her.     *  Poor  fcl 
ivns   Peter's   remark,   'lie   will    forget  all   nbout   it   to-m"> 
but  ml   be  quite   paswd   over;'  on  which .  epa 

the  usual  fate  of  a  t r i ,t  1  with  torture  and  decapitation,  ho  or 
him    two  years'   detention,   but   remitted   it   at  the  end   of  si* 
mouths,  and   iv.Hiiiml    tin-   man    to   his  service   ami   B 
The   story   of  Catherine's  fair  but   frail  maid  of  honour. 
Hamilton,  is  too  illustrative  01   Peter's  character  to  be  Offi 
After a ceaoal  batimacj  with  him,  ahe  bestowed  her  u-ndenutt 

elsewhere  without  interference  Oil  bil  part  ;  but  when,  to  cxtn- 
i -:irw  herself  from  the   resulting   embarrassments,  she   took   (0  ifl 

fenticide,  he  brought  her  to  trial.  Condemned  to  dcc-Apitati<a 
she  mounted  the  BCnflbld  in  a  dress  of  white  satin  trimmed  wid 
tawt  ol  black  ribbon.  Looking  more  lovely  than  ever.  Bl 
done:  Fetet  appeared  al  hei  side,  and,  straining  her  to  Li 
breast,  lamented  that  the  Divine  law  forbad  him  to  spare  h« 
A  moment  after,  the  beautiful  bead  rolled  from  the  block  *t  lii 
. .  t  |  nod  lifting  it  by  the  ear,  he  imprinted  a  last  kiss  • 
still  quivering  lips. 

The  only  woman  ssisO   played  a  considerable  part   in   Petti 
life  was  Catherine,  whom  from  being:  «  peasant  serf  be  raised  t 
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ilif  dtrana ;  ami    her    story,   when    stripped    of   in    legendary 
tooanr*.  telli  the  same  laic  of  bii  insensibility  to  ihc  qualities 
trues*  glory  of  tbr  %,•  was  the  child  of 

Lirooun  peasants,  and  at  three  Tears  old  ci»mo  into  thn  hands  of 
m  pastor,  Cluck,  at  .Marienburj?,  who  brought  her  up 
laKl  household.  She  grew  to  bo  very  pretty  and  clever;  tad 
lie  pastor,  to  save  his  son  from  lirr  charms,  married  her  at  OS- 
tMO  to  s  Swedish  trooper,  who  nfter  two  days  of  hersneirrv 
*mt  to  the  war*,  and  disappeared  from  box  life.  Mark-nl 
llicn  captured  by  Peter**  Field-Marshal  Shcrrmrtirf,  who 
xl  (be  handsome  £irl  to  hitnself  as  a  spoil  of  war. 
she  pasted  to  Mciithikof ;  and  Peter,  noticing  li 
ite's  house,  was  so  struck  by  hrr  brightness  and  ready 
\r  eagerly  installed  her  in  the  place  which  happened 
I  :hc  moment  to  he  vacant   in  his  nrTccrinnv.      When  she  had 

Kbim  a  couple  of  children,  he  privately  went  through  a 
nj  of  marriage  with  her,  his  nun  lawful.  Inn  repudiated 
Kudoxia,  notwithstanding;  and  several  years  later,  after 
root  campaign  on  the  Pruth,  during  which  she  nccoin- 
pinird  him,  and  wa«  hit  chief  support  in  his  terrible  fiu  of 
dcapnndciicy,  he  tcknowfedgcd1  tbc  IDUTiu  \  Anil  confirmed  it 
hy*  public  ceremonial.  From  that  time  the  VtS  •VCJ'VWbeN 
received  as  the  Tsaritto,  although  no  valid  divorce  of  the 
>*ill  living  Eudoxia  hnd  ever  taken  plare;  and  a  few  months 
hffcr*  his  death  he  solemnly  crowned  her  as  Empress,  and 
Hereby  «j  \m    the   sucteKsioii   (■■   ' lit   th-miie.      Such   i* 

ll«  unadorned   history  of  this    extraordinary   connection.       It 
khowt  unequivocally  that  Peter  found  in  bcr  just  the  kind  of 
tannin  that  suited  him  ;  useful,  clever,  alert,  resolute,  above  or 
father  below  jealousy,  complaisant  to  his  perpetual  infidelities, 
bfthli-  nl  oonpreliendlnff  his  plant,  and  encouraging  him  in 
of   them.      But    with   the   mutual   allcction   and 
tatpect.  which  are  the  charm  of  wedded  life,  it  is  impossible  tD 
ktiit   them.       Unless   we   are    to   reject    a    largo   amount   «»f 
:  porary  opinion,  neither   his  honour  while   he   lived,   nor 
etnonr  after  his  death,  wis  entirely  tale  in  her  keeping. 
«W  betted  his  life  by  poison,  though  widely  believed, 

U  probably  false  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  for  nni  lime  lie  bed 
t*cor»c  seriously  estranged  from  her,  and  she  hnd  grounds  for 
wing  his  violence. 

He   have   still   to  take   account  of  tbe  feToeity  latent  in  bis 

kwilutimi,   and   always   ready  to   break   out   at    the    itigbtaet 

invocation.      Voltaire,  in  his  history,  haj  for  private  reasons 

J   over   thit  terrible   feature;    hut   in   hit   'Philosophical 

i-iary,'  with  as  much  truth  as  plainness  oi  speech,  he   calls 

the 
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the  great  Tsar  '  half-hero  ami  half-tiger.'      The  use  of  the  cam 
wu  common  enough  in  Russia,  tut  in  Peter's  hands  it  aciuffltt 
a  pModlkflBflo  v> liich  was  at  disgusting  as  it  was  ludicrous.     11« 
thrashed  all  round,  from  peasant  to  prince,  from  tba  scullion  ol 
hi*   kitchen  to  his  highest  Ministers  of  State.     Ho  would  sun 
I'ji    from    flu-    dinuei-rd'h-,  and    miuiiiII)  belaboBJ    tka   KmmI  HDD 
was  entertaining  him.     He  would  station  himself  at  daybreak 
.it    the  door  of  the  Senate-house,   and   Jlojj  each  senator  as  be 
arrived,  for  hi*  unpunctuality.     Menshikof,  even  when  raisti 
to  be  second   in   the   empire,  had  to  take  a  share  of  beaticp 
proportioned  to  his  dignity.     No  one  was  more  valued  by  Pr*r 
than  Lcfort,  yet  even  Ea  aid  not  escape  being  flung  down  sal 
kicked  on   thi*  door,  when  entertaining  his  master  at   his  out 
table.      If  the  wrong  person,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  p 
ponding!  'li«'  Tsaj  With  a  burst  of  laughter  would  promise  to 
credit  him  with  it  in  advance  against  the  next  offence.      1 
worse  fits  of  rage,  he  was  known  to  slash  promiscuously  aroQAa 
with  hi*  drawn  award,  careless  of  whom  In-  might  wotmcL     Ifc 
governed    by   the  scourge   and   the  sac;    and    to    civilise  lu 
subjects  he  became  their  executioner.      No  rank  and  neither  sex 
escaped  bis  horrible  severities ;  nor  did  the  closest  blood-rclsM- 
ship   to   himself  avail   as  a  protection   against  the  fury  of  ks) 
wrath.     One  of  his  sisters,  if  not  more,   was  whipped  it  6t 
presence  of  the  Court   with  a  hundred   strokes   on   hex  tan 
shoulders  and  loins.     His  son,  as  wc  have  seen,  was  tortured  t» 
death.      His  lawful   wife,   Eudoxia,  was  flung  into  a  coflieet 
without  means  of  maintenance,  and  afterwards  was  shut  U] 
prison-cell  with  no  attendant  but  a  craxy  old  female  dwarf,  in 
whom  she  was  obliged   to   perform  thr  most   mrni.v 
while,  her  supposed   lover,  (iiicbof,  was  persistently  tortui 
Peter's  presence  for  six  weeks  together,  by  the  knout,  by  n 
irons,   by   burning  coals,   by    being  fastened   down   on   plsali 
studded  with  spikes  »ii'  »•«»  public!*   Lmp*Jetl 

is  almost  a  satisfaction  to  read  in  Villcbois'  'Memoirs/  lhsl<Q 
Peter's  last   attempt   to  extort  a  confession  which  might 
justified  capital  execution  on  Kudos  in,  the  poor  mangled  wrelck, 
as  be  writhed  on  the  stake,  spat  in  his  face.      Then,  agaia,  tW 
P  BIOSM    GoliUyn,     Ca4  icrine's     Inseparable     friend, 
sympathy  with  the  ill-fated   Alexis   was  publicly    whipped!? 
the    soldiery  ;     Abraham    Lopukhin,    Euduaia*s    brother,   as* 
tortured  and  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  on  a  like  charge;  assf! 
even  the  mitre  did  not  save  its  consecrated  wearers,  woo  w* 
■Bsycted  of  favouring  (lie  Tsnreviteh,  from  the  same  homV 
fate.     An  equal  severity  pervaded  Peter's  administration  of  ta* 
criminal   law.      Coiners  were    aomctimet   despatched  by  tasfi 
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"■<!,  molten,  down  their  throats.     Pccu- 

laion  in   the  public  service,  including  princes  and  governors 

•>\  ,'niviuces,  were  knouted,  burnt  in  the  tongue,  *lit  in  their 

noses,  broken  on  the  wheel,   beheaded,  or  bung.      Persons  sus- 

feck»:  '  i  •  i :  <  i  u  wen  tortured  Lato  conf^Ioo,  DiutllaMd  of 

:t»ir  arms   and  logs,  and  finally   beheaded,   their  heads  being 

csp«cd  oa  stakes.      Ey«j  the  dead   were  Dot  safe  from   Peter's 

Lsnr  relatival  nil]  under  suspicion      Th.-  body  of  Ivan 

NifosUvskjr,  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  families,  was  fifteen 

twti  afta   hll   death    exhumed  by  Peter,  and  dragged  by  a 

tas.  of  swine  to  the  scaffold  on  which  some  of  his  race  were 

nssJer,  when;  it  was  so  placed  that  the  blood  of  the  dernpit 

yorud  into  it*  face. 

Bat  nil  these  severities  were  eclipsed  by  the  atrocity  of  Peter's 
tageancc  on  the  revolted  Strclui.     For  a  parallel  we  may  look 

oi  Dahomey  or  the  human 
sscriftcca  of  ancient  MEXICO.  It  had  not  even  the  txciuo  of 
terror;  for  the  revolt  had  been  entirely  suppressed  by  Gordon 
Isibffe  the  Tsar's  arrival,  and  thousands  of  the  rebel  soldiery 
hsd  already  been  mowed  down  by  artillery,  shot  by  deein  alioi 
or  otherwise  put  to  death.  Peter  in  his  mad  fury  began  anew 
tW  work  of  c.irnage,  and  for  months  turned  Moscow  into  a 
I,  In  a  very  rare  quarto  volume,  adorned 
«itli  quaint  woodcuts,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  consulted  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  preserved  the  Latin  diary  kept  at  the  time 
by  Koto,  the  aecrr-iary  nf  the  Austrian  Fnvov  then  resident  at 
Moscow  ;  and  the  horrors  which  it  prosaically  records  arc 
enough  to  uuke  the  blood  run  cold.  A  single  sentence  may  be 
l&krn  as  a  sample  :  *  The  whole  month  of  October  was  spent 
in  butchering  the  backs  of  the  culprits  with  the  knout  and  with 
fire;  no  day  were  such  as  continued  to  live  frs*  from  scourging 
»ad  roasting,  or  rise  thev  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  driven  to  the 
gibbet,  or  beheaded. '  The  torturing  fi«  ads  whom  fin*  medieval 
paiai  :  Nil  to  portray,  could  they  have  started  from  the 

Canvas  to  spend  that  winter  at  Moscow,  would  surely  have 
blushed  to  find  themselves  mere  tjros  in  their  art  ;  when  they 
gauxl  at   the  ghastly   uiruy   of  i  luuiibcra,  gibbets,   and 

sracoldc,  and  tracked  the  Tsar  from   prison  to  prison  by  the 
o*lin<s  of  the  victims  in  their  agonies,  or  saw  him  gloating 
the  final  slaughter,  keeping  the  reckoning  of  the  heads  that 
ii  and  the  corpses  that  swung,  and  ever  and  anon  scudng  the 
and   striking  off  rowi  of  headl  with  his  own   hands.      Tn 
t  his  sister  Sophia,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  encouraged 
•ds  of  wretches   were   hung  in   front    of  her 
<nt ;  and  close  to  the  window  of  her  cell,  during  the  whole 

of 
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of  that  dreadful  winter,  swunj?  three  corpus,  holi 

petition  to  her  with  stiffened  arm,     <  tae   additional   horror  that 

IS  told  U  srnrrely  Credible,  though  It    El  attJd  tn    br   v. niched   for 

I  iv  the  official  despatches  to  bis   Government  of   Prinv,   the 

!'t i. -,-i.ii;  At  -i  b,in<|U(M  during  this  carnii  il 

Peter,  he  reports,  sent  for  a  score  of  the  rebel*,  and  at  each  data 

that   lie   drained   struck   off  a  head,  inviting    the  en> 

same       tir   i.i  tfaart  10  the    horrible  amusement.       Of   twenty 

thousand  Streltai  who  were  concerned   in   the  revolt,  it  is  said 

ili.it   ICSXodV  fiW  luintlfiil  HCSpsd   wirh  their  live*. 

Such  was  Ptta  UtoGmtoa  the  barbaric  aide  of  his  character, 
the  side  which  was  disastrously  fashioned  by  hereditv,  physical 

[(■•rament,  and  demoralising  association.      By  SO   grievous  s 
burden  »f  m\  \  I  :<«■  VTSS  the  genius,  which  was  all  bis 

OWn,  weighted   and  obstructed  in   its  action.     But   hil  a«l> 
meat  in  launching  his  country  on  it»  career  of  gxeistne**  was, 
by  these    enormous   disadvantages,   rcjdrrrd    a!!    the  mora  re« 
tnarkable.      When,  however,  we  attempt  to  analyse   the   b 
lids  of  his  character,  by  virtus  of  which  he  regenerated  Russia 
and  earned   for  himself  the  title  of  Great,  we  find  it 
dilVimlt    of   precise   definition.      One  cannot   single  out 
particular  lino  of  action,  or  of  administrative  function,  in  whit* 
he  can  be  said   to  have   been  coi  excellent.    Far 

ionics,  doubtless,  he  possessed  a  great  aptitude,  and  wauli 
i  .-,!■  ni.idc  ii  capita]  artuan  or  engineer;  bui   from  ■■•< ■■■■;. -^ 
the  blacksmith's  hammer,  binding  bonks,  and  building  l»«i 
is  a  long  ray  t-i  the  creation  of  an  empire.     For  soldiering  a* 
had    .i  strong  passion,   and    :i    still    more  engrossing   one  foi 
navigation  ;  yet  neither  by  land  nor  sea  did  he  ever  show  himself 
a   brilliant   tactician  or  far-sighted  commander.     The  more  we 
look   at  his  efforts  nnd  methods,  the  more  does  he  remind  ussl 
some  broad-backed  clumsy  giant,  shouldering  his  wny  through  | 
nn   obvirxicting  crowd  by  sheer  weight   and  persistency.     Tm  | 
secret  of  his  career  is  to  br  Found  in  the  unity  of  his  purpose, 
lie  found   his  country  of  no  account  in    Rurope;  and  what  lei 
lived  for  was  to  make  it  a  power  that  could  meet  the  foreman 
nations  on  equal  terms,  and  compel  theui  to  reckon  with  i:  in 
their  political   schemes.     For  this  he  needed  an  army,  and  I* 
created  one;    a  fleet,  and  lie  Inaugurated  the  building 
with  Ids  own  hand*  :   ports  on  the  ass,  and  he  went  to  war  with 

den  and  Turkey  to  obtain  them.     For  this  he  rcv<dutioniiea 

the  social    life  of  Ids   people,  by  the  introductii  :.**igo 

its   and   culture;    for   this   ho   promoted   education,   m*J»- 

factum^  and   commerce  ;  lor  this  he   broke   through  the  uanV 

lions    of  his    race,   by   seeking   family   alliance; 

dmaste 
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d  maintaining  embassies  at  fimrijrri  courts.  For 
<!  his  bmck  on  tho  sacred  city  of  his  ancestors,  and 
new  Capital  in  a  malarious  swamp,  at  the-  ooilt  of 
Of  thousands  of  lives,  that  it  might  be  as  an  eye  to 
pan  Kurone,  and  ■  loopbofo  through  which  the  light 
i  <i  villy:iiion  might  he  admitted  int<i  the  darkness  of 
i  barbarism.  For  this  be  centralized  the  internal 
on,  abolished  thi*  nncirnt  l'atriarehate  of  she 
d  pothered  up  the  entire  force  of  the  empire  into  the 
grasp  of  tin*  nonftfcbi  to  be  wielded  by  a  single 
wilL  All  for  this  single  end.  that  Kim  in  might 
a  despised  land  of  barbarians,  and  be  able  benee- 
i  its  head  high  amongst  the  Powers  of  the  civili 

working  OBI  what,  from  the  hour  that  the  instinct  of 
c  in  his  breast,  bo  bad  made  the  object  of  his  life 

I  into  many  mistake*  mil  incur  many  failure*,  was 
Force  of  character  is  no  preservative  against  the 
of  ignorance.  Strong  as  his  hands  were,  they  were 
wielding  the  sceptre  To  his  bitter  disappointment. 
it  far  easier,  by  peremptory  edicts,  to  clip  the  hair, 
the  beards,  and  shorten  the  flowing  skins  of  his 
to  create  in  therr.  habits  of  industry,  polish  their 
mid  enlighten  their  understandings.  ('ivilu.r.ioti, 
ancr,  is  n  plant  of  slow  growth  |  ant?  his  idea  of 
it  at  a  stroke  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
Bl  prove  abortive.  But  by  dodged  perseverance  he 
to  compensate  for  the  mistakes  of  ignorance. 
Sng  OOnatancy  lie  toiled  on,  meddling  with  every  - 
is  autocratic  fashion,  ndi  ilng  and  counter-ordering 
Cjr  took  possession  of  bin,  with  scourge  and  aac  in 
tbc  motive  force  of  bis  reforms.  If  he  saw  abroad 
ii  i  "i  i  i  uiufacUiir  which  stiuck  him  as  useful, 
compel  its  adoption   at    home,   without  con*i''< 

people  were  ripe  for  it      Nothing;  was  too  minute 

his    infer  iV.  I'iie  shapes   of   the   h<*eing     un! 

plcmcnts  used   by  the  peasantry,  the  breadth  of  the 

woven,  the   process  l>y   which   leather  was   in    l» 

,  the  materials  of  which  clothing  was  to  be  mtde, 

Iatcd   by  decrees  enforced  by  heavy  penalties.      Jn 

porta  and   Imports  would  be  encouraged,  in  another 

I,  till   manufacturers  and   merchants  were  driven 

ts*  end.      A*  Mr.  Schuyler  say*,  it  vtm  *  ajwsjl  for  B, 

polsion/     Ar.d    the   results  were  anything  but  en- 

for  the  continual   changes,  the   minute   regulations, 
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and  the  harassing:  supervision,  naturally  frightened  trade,  ssv 
lessened  instead  of  augmenting  tu*  wealth  of  the  country.  On. 
can  readily  credit  the  story  tb-st  when,  on  his  visit  to  P«IM 
Fetor  was  shown  the  statue nf  Richelieu,  he  embraced  it,eiclain»- 
ing,  i  I  would  give  the  hall  of  my  empire  to  a  man  like  700, 
who  would  (null  rne  how  to  govern  tin-  ol 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  blunders  and  lailurcs  the  Russian  natMfl, 
under  the  Tsar's  energetic  handling,  grew  by  degrees  into  abaft 
and  became  forillidabfo,  Abroad,  ha  hamtnerod  away  with  his 
wwl) •formed  armaments  by  sea  and  land,  till  he  wearied  cot 
his  antagonists,  and  appropriated  new  provinces  to  htmttlL 
No   reading    Can    be    hh>h  mi  the   narrative*  of  kis 

ted  inns  campaigns,  destitute  of  any  brilliancy  to  relieve  da 
brutal  story  ol  massacre  nod  dAfUtstlon;  but  be  had  esse* 
•staying  pom  '  khan  nil  1  ivala,  and  lbs  that  be  forces! 

Russia  into  the  politics  of  Europe.  At  home  be  kept  tbt 
nation  alive  by  continual  agitation  ;  nnd,  betting  the  prejudices 
of  his  people  ar  defiance,  he  opened  n  hundred  inlets  for  Ean> 
pcan  ideas  to  creep  in  and  e.\crt  a  transforming  influence.     Tbs 

ati«ene«s(  vo  (-(iiiinirin   in  :i    i-fiiaiu   <i:igi-   nf  <  1 »»-   1 
out  of  barbarism,  contributed  to  the  work  of  regeneration.    H» 
must  have    his  Senate,    his    official    departments,    bis    forrigs 
ministries,  bis  code  ni '  juiihprudence,  his  Acadea  i.nea, 

his  MVOMi  bb   (nibi  >  ftcmblies   »wd    balls;  nnd  Htm 

novelties,  though   exotics  at   first,    became    in  time  the  gems 
of  progress,  and  assisted  in  humanizing  tin 
Musi  "vv,  and   forming  among  them  a  society  of  which  decent* 
became  the  rule,  ond  where  intellectual  accomplishment*  w*» 

lioiitmii  il   %\  itii  BjtWI  . 

On  such  historical  facts  as  the  foregoing  tbe  claim  of  PenTj 
to  be  considered  the  founder  of  his  country's  political  greats** 
securely  rests,  without  the  noed  of  recourse  to  the  curiojc  daO 
incnt,  which,  under  the  title  of  'The  Testament  of  Peter  t*t 
Great,'  hat  for  mora  than  ball  1  centori  excited  tbr 
ol  the  world.  Of  the  document  thus  St} led  it  is  certain  that  as 
Ej  to  bfl  found  in  the  Russian  archives;  nor  was  it  rtc 
»f  till  nearly  .1  century  after    P  itb.      The  eti! 

mention  oi  a  is  in  ■  unl,  pi  blished  under  tbc  dim  Lionet 
Frond)  Govanunanl  In  L81*,oa  the  eve  of  Napoleon's  in 
of  Russia,  and  intended  as  an  anti<  ip  itorj  jui  ufi<  hi  ion  of 
poUticaJ  crime.      This  volume  is  a  work  of  five  hundred  :■ 
entitled   *  PlTOgftiS   de  la  Puissance   Rue.sc   depuis  son  Ot 
jnaqtfai  Commencement  do  m  i  it  is  iaoia 

to  have  been  compiled  by  C*.  L.  Lesur,  an  official  of  the  Freoei 

Foreign  Office,  although  the  title-page  only  states   that 
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I.  •    ■   •.'      It   i*   in  a  cmsll-prinr  note  to  one  of  the 

bptsr*  that   the  pretended   revelation   is  smuggled  in.      The 

i*ib  ml   ii    i«   reported  that  in  the  private 

dura*  of  the  Russian  Emperors  there  ofiata,  En  IMcr's  hand- 

riticy,  a  secret  memoir  recommending  to  hi*  successor*  .1  plan 

r  toe  subjugation  of  Europe:  and  of   this   plan,   without   n 

WW  be  got    bold    of  jt»  Iir  coolly  proceeds 

1  summarv   in  fourteen  Article*.     Of  those,  the   first 

tUc  merely  put  into  the  form  of  rules  the  policy  panned  bj 

una  ap  to  the  dare  of  the  writing,  and  thus  discharge  the  not 

cult    task    of  prophesying  after  the  event     The    re- 

Uniusf  two,  which    tcully    refer   to    the    futurr,   BR   scarcely 

of  practical  policy,      Whan    It  tssiaj  tuew  say, 

1  become  supreme  in  the  Baltic  and  the   Liuim-. 

1!  bare  arrived  for  the  final  stroke.  iWtttias  are  to 

made  to  France  and  Austria  to  share  with  her  the  empire 

the  w.     ■  er  accept,   it   is  to   be  first  used   to 

Ub  the  other*  and  then  is  itself  to  be  crushed.     If  both  refuse, 

it  arv  to  Ik*  goaded  Into  irai  with  cadi  nthn  ;  :md  -.<\  soon  .0: 

ry  sre   exhausted,  Kus*ia   is   to   pour  forth   vast  fleets,  laden 

.\  hordes  of  Cossacks   mad  for  plunder,  and    ll    thfl 

h  to  launch  hei  a  miw  touthwarda  through  I 
J  by  this  means  she  will  infallibly  moke  herself  mistrr-  1 
Siwli  w:iy  the  first  stage  of  the  document  The  next 
tches  were  given  to  it  111  1886  by  •  hack  Pirix  Ii 
Oaillardet,  in  n  romantic  life  of  that  strange  hermaphrodite 
'he  Chevalier  dfEoD.  Ho  takes  Lcsur's  sketcfa 
;bout  arki  parti)    re-writes   anil   re-.irraii 

rm  of  a  Will  solemnly   beaded,  "In  the  name  of  the 

\j  and  indivisible  Trinity  /  adds  the  substance,  not  the  tr\l, 

an  alleged  preamble;  end   raalcee  the  whole  end  with  the 

rmation,  'Thus  Europe  can  and  must  be  subjugated/      The 

1   completi     the    document    was   done   by 

}.   L   <  hodxko,  three   yoara   later,  in  a   curious   mis- 

of   nsct   and    fiction,  entitled    *  La   Pologie  tiisloruiur, 

leraire,  monument  de,  et  il  Out  of  hi*  own  * 

»  the  (acta  t!  first  drew  up  this  Will  after 

;tsva  in  170V,  snd    gave   it    its  fitti 
M  ;  and  whereas  GailLsrdct  bad  only  furnished  the  nbl 

.    Cbodxlco    boldly    re-writes    it    In    the    first 

rsoa,  and  inserts  it  in  the  document  m  1  geJMUBi    part   ol   the 

was  the  genesis  ol  Petri's  Willi     Need  it  I"    idded, 

t,  whether   we  ■  suspicious  growth  ol    -!i"  doCO- 

nt,  tins  discredited  hands  through  which  il  comes,  the  entire 

k   I  absence 
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absence  of  any  authentication   of  it   of  any  kind,  or  the  pill 
between  IT*  ideas  unci  language  and  those  which  biflton  a«rih*» 
to  the  great  Tim,  our  verdict  must   be  that  it  bears  on  its 
ns  dear  marks  of  fabrication  as  ever  branded  ilw  DMMt  impudent 
of  forgeries  ? 

Peter's  circling*  with  tbe  national  Church  deserve  ■  psitkdtf 
mention,  both  because  of  their  Lasting  importance,  and  of  oil 
own  estimate  of  them.  IVwin  v  iiltrbou  we  learn  that  tbe  Tssi, 
in  one  of  his  milder  moods,  wns  told  of  a  paper  whi  I  Iml 

written  in  the  l  Spectator/  drawing  n  bin:  aid 

his  contemporary  Louis  XIV.,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  lac 
latter.  The  paper  may  be  found  under  the  date  9  Aujr,.  1711, 
ami  is  certainly  not  overburdened  with  Knowledge  of  Peter'* 
character  and  doings  ;  for  it  describes  him  as  &  *  god-like  pt 
and  boxnrds  tbe  assertion  that  it  Mould  be  *  an  injury  to  any  <f 
antiquity  to  name  them  with  him,"  in  the  sense  that  it  would  1* 
CTUcl  to  capote  them  to  be  eclipsed  by  bis  superior  ra<i  inr.ee! 
Peter*!  OOCDDatill  wns  curious.  He  did  not,  he  said,  pretroe1 
to  rival  the  •  grand  monorque,'  but  in  one  particular  he  cUiaW 
to  be  his  superior :  he  bad  subjugated  bis  clergy  to  bis  »ift 
whereas  the  French  monarch  had  allowed  his  clergy  to  get  tW 
better  of  him  and  rule  him.     It  must  be  remci  bat,  il 

the  old  constitution  of  Russia,  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow  was  mart 
tlimi  tin*  first  subject  in  the  realm;  he  played  the  part  <4  i 
potentate  i  o-nnl  inure  with  the  Tsar,  oernpicd  a  rival  thron<- 

Sosed  as   the   *  spiritual  emperor,'   with  the  power  af  liii 
eath.     Such  a  divided  supremacy  ill  lulled  Peter  ;  and  wb» 
tbe  patriarchal  throne  became  vacant  in  1700,  he  postpone 
definitely  an  election   to  fill  it,  making  other  provision  iii  ■ 
meantime  <<>••   i:*  functions.    Questions  of  doctrine  and  dieti] 
were  remitted  to  one  of  the  metropolitan  suffragans  ;  wlni 
very  extei  sliral  jurisdiction,  hitherto  exercised  ky 

the  Patriarchal  Chancery,  was  transferred     .  ;.  Hoard  called  br 
•Department   of  Monasteries.'     This   provisional   arrant 
laatod  for  t Vent j   ;■.:*;  at   the   end  of   which   the  patria 
was  definitely  abolished,   and  the  supreme  government  of  tie 
(  liiif.ii    ni  vested   in   a   body  called   'The   Holv   Govn 
Bi  nod/  consisting  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  nominated  by  tf* 
Monan-li.    and    presided   over    by    him  as  the  defender  of  l» 
Church.     Those  changes  were  accompanied  by  the  supprcssM* 
of  many  of  the  mun.ist.iir*,  ami    the  curtailment  of  other-. . 
the  chief  permanent  effect  has  been  to  transfer  to  tboTsarC* 
sacred  character   which   formerly  appertained    to  tbe   patrisrtk 
and  to  make  him   the  effective   head   of  the   Russian   Cbsrc*- 
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flowing  preamble  to  the  *  Spiritual  Regulation,'  which 
:?ffinrd  thr*  new  ecrlcsiastical  system,  if  worth  quoting  In  Illus- 
srstioa  ol  Peter's  views: — 

'From  tin-  eollugUte  government  in  the  Church  there  U  not  no 
sick  danger  CO  luo  country  of  disturbances  and  troublon  as  may  bo 
rroeQood  by  one  spiritual  rulor,  for  tho  common  people  do  not 
whraUnd  tho  difference,  between  the  spiritual  puwur  and  that  of  the 
Axiocrat;  trot,  dazzled   by  Urn   BulvadoV  IDtl    glnry  of  tho  highlit 

rie,  they  think  that  ho  u  a  second  sovorcifln  of  liko  powers  with 
Autocrat,  or  with  oron  more,  and  that  the  spiritual  power  is 
ftslef  another  and  better  realm.  If  then  there  should  bo  any  diffor- 
OSOtof  Ofiiuiou  IwLwfJU  the  Patriarch  and  thu  Tsar,  it  might  ountly 
kppon  that  thn  people,  parhapa  loo1  l>\  ■  ■<  signing  portion*-,  ihould 
Ukc  tho  part  of  tic  Patriarch,  in  tho  bolinf  that  tlioy  ware  fighting 
i't  Ood'a  cause,  and   that   it   was   noccaeary  to  stand   by   Uim.' 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Peter's  reforms  carried 
yem  any  general  approval,  or  thai  during  his  life  lie  was 
ngvded  with  affection  and  gratitude  as  the  father  of  his 
Oootry.  Whatever  posterity  felt  afterwards,  it  was  i|uite  the 
roMrary  at  the  dm*.  There  wa*  serious  discontent  on  all  aidei. 
Mis  high-handed  dealing  with  the  Church  provoked  the  hosti- 
n  ilie  clergy.  The  severity  of  the  levies  f. ir  military 
Service  and  public  works  drove  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of 
tic  land,  and  left  snmr  of  the?  harder  district*  hnlf  depopulated. 
The  people  suffered  under  an  immense  and  oppressive  taxation. 
The  Introduction  of  foreign  customs  shm-knl  tin-  fanatical 
opponents  of  innovation,  who  denounced  Peter  as  antichrist, 
«ad  brliered  the  little  cross,  pricked  into  the  left  hand  of  the 
rtrxuht,  to  bo  the  mark  of  tho  Heart.  In  1719,  tho  Elector  of 
Hanover  was  warned  by  his  envoy  :  *  Everything  in  this  realm 
•rill  have  a  fearful  end,  because  tho  sighs  ol   -•■  dllion 

against  the  Tsar  rise  to  Meat-en,  ami  the  glowing;  sparks 
ef  rage  <*uiceale<l  in  r.rr.ry  man  lack  nothing  but  a  fair  wiud 
a  conductor.'  Four  years  later,  tho  younger  Lefort  wrote  : 
We  arc  on  the  eve  of  some  sad  extremity.  The  misery 
arrestee  from  dav  to  daj  ;  the  streets  are  full  of  people  who 
try  to  sell  their  children  ; '  and  Mard<  fcld,  the  Prussian  envoy, 
reported  to  Hrrlin,  *  Discontent  in  all  ranks  roulel  not  well  he 
gliater  than  it  is  now.'  Peters  unpopularity  was  still  further 
■ogaicuu-d  In  his  fits  of  savage  tnoTOScnrss,  which  broke  out 
ith  increasing:  frequency,  and  by  the  daily  tortures  and  execu- 
tions through  which  he  sought  to  terrify  the  disaffected.  Court, 
nobles,  and  people,  alike  were  alienated  from  him  ;  and  when 
end  came  with  startling  suddenness,  it  is  said  that  neither 
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by  the  associates  whom  he  had  raised  to  rank  and  power,  at, 
by  the  country  which  owed  iu  greatness  to  his  labour*,  W«  J 
single  *W  shed  upon  In*  luml  , 

Taking  P«Ur  ;ill  in  nil,  be  was  certainly  not  a  man  to  Suspire 
affection.  To  secure  the  future  grandeur  of  his  countrr,  fcc 
caret]  do1  irbat  ntiserj  he  inflicted  on  its    :  oltatritMfc 

To  the  idcaJ  which  fascinute<l  him,  he  sacrificed  the  acual 
and  present.  Russia  m  at  once  his  idol  and  his  slave;  and  it 
his  tyranny  was  ennobled  by  a  great  pnrpose,  it  was  none  tbs 
less  the  cause  of  unspeakable  sufferings.  Wad  be  been  Ir» 
eager  f»>  fOKQ  bis  country  prematurely  into  the  arena  <>i  fcW 
pcan   politics   and   slru  id!  derail 

probatm  haw  proceeded  at  a  mom  rapid  parr,  and  sidwrtpirtrt 
gaiMitationa  would  have  had  lar  better  reason  to  call 
blasted  Erarj  way  his  career  must  be  a  marvel  both  ■  ■ 
statesman  and  the  moralist.  By  the  latter  especially  not  aiuA 
can  be  added  to  the  reflection,  to  which  Bishop  Burnet  pre 
expression :  'After  I  had  seen  hira  often  and  bad  r-mrcrsai 
much  with  him,  1  could  not  but  adore  the  depth  of  the  pmi* 
<!  Bice  ■'[  God,  that  hail  raised  up  such  a  furious  man  U*  si 
absolute  an  authority  over  so  great  a  part  of  the  world.* 


Akt.  V. — 1.  3  antton  qf  England.     IU*  fVofceaor 

London,  IS*;*. 
■_'.  Balance  Stmt    if  the    World,    1870-1860.      By 

MnlhalL     Loud 
X  Burke's  Select  It'orkx.     Edited,  with  Intn  dui  lion  and  Notn, 

by  K.  J.  Pant,  HA.    Oxford,  i-.  i. 
L  Ankle  an  Federation,     Bj  !!.<;.  Parsons,  in  the  4  Mdboaaf 

Joarnil,'  January,  14*&4- 
5.  Further  Correspondence  concerning  New  Guinea.     Jul*, 
B.  Oerrmtmdenee  rupecttnn  Affxi™  of  BasvtoUwL     .full 
I     i. 

IN  a  tetter  written  to  Secretary  sir  Rob      I 
Sir  WaltiT  Raleigh  said  of  1 1 1 <•  infant  '  r^iaili 

alluding  especially  to  the  trade  <  therewith,  *  It  sww 

i  pa*  to ovcrthro*  the  enterprise :  for  1  shall  yd 
an   English   nation.'      1  h<*  great  pioneer  of  English  oonmen* 
i'ii  ilid  not  live  to  bee  his  anticipations  icaluwt 
but  subsequent  events  have  proved  how  true  his  furecas;  * 
destined  to  Lc.     He  saw  the  genu  ol  an  American  en 
was  ready  to  pin  his  faith  on  it.    There  is  no  trait  in  I 
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s»iei  character  which  strikes  us  more  than  his  power  to 
udfJiUud  and  guide,  even  at  Lis  own  jsersonal  risk  and  loss, 
6c  true  instincts  of  ill  -  Engtftb  nation,  a  notion  which  was 
jut  bcginniuK  to  an  ike.  though  rather  late  in  tin*  tUv,  to  its 
lefrr  destiny  of  colonization  and  empire.  These  flashes  of 
innation,  if  we  mar  so  term  this  species  of  heightened 
ps&tical  judgment  on  the  part  of  our  lending  statesmen  of  the 
psst,  ittttBH  pa^cs  ol  our  history,  and  riyfl  it  a  new  force 

mi  a  turn  meaning  Again  in  the  grnins  of  Burke,  more  than 
170  years  after  S:r  W  altCf  Kulcigh,  we  recojjnize  this  especial 
tftiSudc  for  reading  (lie  future.      Burke  spoke  Off  A  Bl  if 

to  bod  a  distinct  and  palpable  vision  of  what  she.  WOOld  I.-. 
Trie  it  is  that  he  perceives  the  *  seminal  principle  rather  than 

Bran  i   body,'  hot  the  power  am  -    ol  the  prim 

ire  quite  enough   for  him    to   base  his  arguments  upon,      lie 

riDin  nhst  is  to  what  rn.iy  be,  hut  his  postulate  is  n 
ory  one;  it  is  a  postulate  that  assumes  the  devalo 
(fa  law  which  has  .il ready  fthmwi  ittdl  to  fc"J  H  true  in  its 
SOfUng  :'5  a  law  ol  nature.  It  was  according  to  the  principle 
if  natural  di'-.'iipmcwt  that  Anscrica  should  be  great 
powerful.  The  only  error  Burke  made  lay  in  underrating,  if 
stything,  the  rapidity  of  the  jrrowth.  It  is,  therefore,  do 
specious  argument  for  hlf  own  view*  that  lie  brings  forward, 
»Wn  in  rather  a  poetical  fashion  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Genius  or  auspicious  au/rl  of  Lord  Hathurst  theae  wrll-known 
tstds:    'Young    ra  is  America — which    at    this    day 

■trrts  for  little  more  tamo  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  sar 
n*a  and  uncouth  manners;  yet  shall,  be  lore  you  taste  of  d 
snow  itself  equal  '<>  the  whole  of  that  comau  oa  which  now 
attracts  the  enry  of  the  world.  Whatever  England  lias  been 
jT-jaiiig  to  by  a  progressive  increase  ol  improvement,  brought 
in  by  i *  people,  In  Miece*\imi  of  civilising  cjonqo 

■nd   civilizing   settlements  in   a   scries    ol    seven'  Ired 

scars,  you  shall  see   as  much  added   to  her    b)    Amnn  .    in    the 
coar*<  lift.1      V«t    ^ir  Walter  Kalsngfa   and  Burke, 

With  all   their  faith  and  knowledge  and  rare  political  instinct, 
»ht*  as  pmp'n  wTlderttatt,     Tha  former,  a*  WB 

sil  iiMH,  j  hv  a  miserable  and   andttamd   uWftbf  with 

bit    plnn*     for     Knginmr*    true    grandeur     unappreciated  : 

Utter  was  so  littb    Listened  to  I  ■•ase  of  Commons  that 

he   t.  i  iusJ)    termed    the    '  Dinner    lie!!,'    and    Upon    his 

Resolution   for  Conciliation   with   the   American  Colonies  the 

prcriou*  question  was  put  and  carried  bj»  270  rotof  against  78. 

Raleigh   and   Burke,  though  rejected  as  prophets 

(heir  own  day,  hare  been  justified  by  events,  und  have  shown, 

in 
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in   tfurkc**  word*,  that   they  had  *nn  immense  view  of  wl 
and  what  is  past.' 

It  it  somewhat  Strang  and  unaccountable  that  the  Kn/Jiso 
nation  with  its  world-wide  ramifications  should  in  one  x-aic  be 
so  insular.  One  Colonial  Empire  has  arisen  and  has  patted 
away  from  us,  but  another  ha*  taken  its  place.  Hot  d«s 
tlie  fart  of  this  later  Colonial  Km  pi  re  make  us  earn'  our 
imaginations  very  far  ahead,  or  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
It.ilri^li  mill  Hntkr  wric  i  it  lied  f  Do  we  nut  think  too  often 
of  '  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea,*  as  a  jewel  tkatcu 
shine  brightly  and  purely  only  in  itic  waters  ufi*  the  uorlh-weslof 
Kit  rope?  Shakspe.ire  has  so  immortalized  Kngland  as  an  tu> 
nssnilahle  island  of  intrinsic  and  noble  worth,  that  wc  fi 
cult  to  think  of  England  and  Englishmen  as  oonuiti 
u  Continental  power.  The  poet  lias,  by  means  of  his  inimitable 
art  and  undying  language,  so  crystal li/ed  the  current  nutios  («* 
England  as  she  was  in  his  day,  that  wo  owo  it  partly  to  bin 
that  we  as  a  nation  do  not  soar  bryond  the  conception  of  £  tkss 
*•/  'this  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little 
tut  had  Shakspcarc  lifted  up  the  curtain  of  the  present  aa4 
looked  bevond  and  seen  what  this  breed  of  men  was  destined  w 
accomplish,  how  from  their  loins  vast  communities,  and  <«*» 
empires,  were  to  spring,  he  might  have  urtcTcd  a  mure  inajpu* 
loqucnt  description  and  ventured  upon  a  lofty  vaticination. 
The  volet)  of  poet  and  prophet  might  have  been  blended 
together  in  a  sublime  Di reran  str.iin. 

However,   it   is  only   now   and  then   that  colonial   i|u 
come   to    the    fore,  and    they  arc    invariably   looked    upon  as 
mbsidiary    to   other  questions.      In    his   *  Kxpansion    of    Loj- 
il."  PtofiMKH   Seeley    remarks   that   we  constantly   be'- 
model   of  speech  that  we  do  nol   reckon  our  Colonies  »i 
really  belonging  to  us;   for  if  we  are  asked  what  the  English 
,  it  does  not  occur  to  us  to  reckon  in  the  nopals- 
b  i>i  AjUtrmlln.     Sir  Henri  Parke*  complain 
the  Colonics  are  regarded  as  not  *  belonging  to    the    English 

E;<iplr   at    home   in   the  same   sense  as  one  part  of  the  nntioo 
clones  to  all  other  parts  in  the  United  Kingdom.'      Perhaps  it 
J8  that   we  as  a  nation  have  not  yet  riacn  to  the  height  of  th» 
[aspiration    tlmt    Kalrigli    and    Hutltr    did,    m     jicrhapfc    v.  - 
simply  puzzled  at  the  growth  of  a  problem  which  has  developed 
almost   iu   spile   of    us.   and    has    no    historical   analogy, 
colonies  of  Green*  and    Koine  wre  never  colonies  in  the  sen* 
that  our  Knjflish  Colonic*  are.      A  very  brief  considerate' 
show  us  this.     Much  later  still,  the  old  effete  colonial  idea  wa*> 
that  the  conquered  countries  were  simply  the  property  of  tke 
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and   existed  wholly  and  entirely   for  her  bcneGl. 

'ortugucse  and  Spanish  explore™  added  a  crusading 

:bcir  adventures,  and  set  up  altars  and  crones  in  all 

is  ai  out-of-the-way  placet,  to  show  that  the  new  country 

taken   under  God's  tutelage  as  well  as  that  of  their  king. 

i'--.   •[,<%    gav<    Id    Islands  and   nmulries,  such  as 

raston,  St.  Croix,  .Vital,  prove  how  religion  followed   thrir 

'iis.     However,  our  ideu  li»»c  considerably  changed 

ttU  subject;  and  with  regard  to  the  notion  that  tfa*  * "looiee 

t  tfw-Vy  for  the  benefit  of  the  pel  .  we  have  gradually 

f  to  see  that  this  is  a  false  one.     Tin  n-  IndtMIldeDl   Lrrowtn 

tipporting  life  have  forced  the  truth  upon  us;  but  wc 

ot  sufficiently  (sulci  I  how  this  altered  relation  may  affect  us. 
a#  true  Colonial  instinct  is  meantime  busily  at  work. 
U«r  Britain  ha*  sun  ruled  BpOfl  Gneiss  Spain.  France,  and 
and,  and  is  bringiug  this  new  idea  of  colonization — new 
I  contrasted  with  the  state  of  things  eighty  or  a  hundred 
t  ago — into  faller  0p«ntj  m  IflfJ  day.  The  Dutob,  our 
petitors  for  a  colonial  empire,  failed  to  grnsp  the  idea 
i  imleneo  id  self-supporting  ll£      Po*  IrrsPinrPnj  In 

,   whan   the  Cape  Colony  was   taken   by  our  forces  under 
<;id   Craig,  thei   found   there  a  simple  outpost  of 
Jutcb  Ea*t  India  Company,  a  few  officials  at  the  *  Castle' 
»pe  Town,  living  in  exclusive  tad  ic  grandeur  as 

Att  of  a  Chamber  of  Directors  at  Amsterdam,  and  not  as 
kists  in  our  sonar.  They  ^ruuiiJ  down  the  burghers  who 
there,  mid  ttvei  •  proceeds  of  exertions  and   mono- 

*       In  fl  'uteri  oflicialdom  wns  so  obnoxious  ut  the 

i  with  its  ny  rules,  ami  etiquette,  that 

burghers  of  the  Western  Province  were  in  actual  revolt 
Mi  Dutch  rule,  and  hardly  ufTered  an  opposition  to  our 
sation.  A  parallel  to  this  old  effete  idea  Of  foreign  settle- 
S  is  still  found  in  the  numerous  Portuguese  possessions 
ighont  the  world,  Tin*  BngllsD  i'lea  is  a  very  different  nm*, 
ihc  contrast  may  be  shown  from  the  annals  oi  Cape  history. 
w  years  alter  our  occupation  of  Table  Day,  the  British 
id  4000  Immigrants  in  Algoa  Bay,  at  the  cost  of  Govcrn- 
.  These  mm  won  permanent  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and 
d  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Kaffir  tribes.    Their  descend 

It  and  wealthy  community  <»l"  great  value  to 

land.      They   illustrate  the  difference  between    the   old   and 

oew  colonial  idea,  the  difference  between   Greatei  Holland 

Greater  Britain.     It   may   In-   that   soma  of  our  prominent 

wish  to  get  rid  ot  South  Africa  altogether,  to  leave 

iih  settlers  there  out  of  the  Empire,  and  eJBipU  1. •-<;<: 
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Tabic  Bay  for  commercial  purpose*,  at  the  Bataviaa  RcpuL'.  Ie 
did;  hnt  such  a  retrograde  step  as  this  cannot  be  found  in 
our  colonial  history. 

Whether  the  patent  State  wishes  (M   001  to  Caei  k  tuff  i.nlunisal 
spirit,   and   to    limit   Imperial  responsibilities,  still   the  whole 
moblcm    grows,    and   grows    very    rapidly.       Englishmen   sad 
Englishwomen  an;  crossing  the  seas  by  thousands — in   1883  no 
less  than  115,443  left   the  shore*  of  England  fur  Untisli  North 
America  and  Australasia, — anil   arc  thus  fulfill) i 
of  a  second  colouial  empire.     Nor  arc  they  the  worst  in  pluck 
and   enterprise — far  from  it.     They  are  frequently  of   the  hot 
blood  and  sinew  of  England.     Sir  Henry  Farkes  observe*  tbtt 

lli._>     :m-    ;i»,    ;i    rulir    ,i    ■  bold,    srlf-irl  i.ml,    .onl    jii- i»jm-iihi<  clftSS." 

And   from  time  immemorial   it   has  always  required   a  certain 
self-sacrifice   and   hardihood   for   men  and    wo  mm    to  not  up 
oh!    ideal  and   associations,  and   fare   the   unknown 
of  a  new  world.      The   Romans  bore  witness  to   the  fact  rhst 
the  colonist  was   •forti*'  when  they  said,   'Omne   tolnin  fan 
patria   est ;'    nnd    the   Greek    recognised    the    character   of  s 
iwystt&c,  when    he  quoted   utraaa   ^ffant   av&pi  yavai'p  tti 
And  so,  whether  by  innatr   luinlihood,   or  by    a  laudable  sflsl 
to    better    thcuiM-lves,    these    fortes    and    yfvwtvn    arc   crossiflf 
the  seas  and  building  up  our  second  colonial  empire.      1' 
be  remarked  that  this  great  exodus  goes  on  ccrj  qoictl 
fact,  so  quietly  thnt  stay-at-home  Englishmen  seem   scar> 
rvalue    it.     Professor  Sceley  remarks   that  there  is  som 
very  characteristic  in   the  indifference  which  we  show  tmvsrd* 
this  might  v  phenomenon  of  the  diffusion  of  our  race  and  the 
expansion   ol    our   State,   for  we  seem   to   have    conquered  sod" 
peopled  hall  the  world  la  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.     But  can  we 
(■Milium  to  govern  ii  in  :iu  absent  and  indifferent  kind  of  war  • 
Recent  events  have  brought  the  question  of  the  relations  of  tbr 
Colonics  to  the  mother  country  into  very  marked    p 
First  of  all,  there  have  been  the  South  African  difficulties, 
have  been  so  treated  by  the  present  Government,  that  a 
abandonment  of  the   rnuntij  ahu^rtlin    would  l»e  preferable  W 
the  vacillating  policy  they  have  adopted.     Then   there  is  tfc* 
grant  Australasian  Question,  which   ma)    involve  England  i° 
diplomatic  difficulties  with   France.      Hitherto  ire  have  ^B 
marvclluu.-.l y    froe   from    an\     interruption    in     our    inloiitsM 
efforts.       No    ci»mpetitors    have    appeared    in    ■  ;    *nf 

whilst  Frenchmen  and  Gcrmaus  were  living  at  one  anoi 
throats   in    Europe,    our   Australian,   African,     and    Csnsdss0 
colonists   were   driving   the   plough   nnd   clearing   the 
Moreover,  our  Governors  have,  as  a  rule,  been  very  successw1 

administrator** 
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administrator*.     They   have   born  entrusted  with  largo  disctr- 

twers,  anil  have   ruled  well  as   pTOGGBSttlfc     No  clns* 

of  mra  vriioJ   frith   inch   power*  as   belong  to  High  Comniis- 

lionrrs  could,  us  a  rulr,  have  fulfilled  them  morr  faithfully  and 

But  the  telegraph   has  diminished  their  ditj 

I  if » iv  n,.  ..:nl  >i..milintr,  .ih  it  were,  at  the  further  end  *>f 

the  wire,  they  have  to  await  onion  Groin  the  Central  Government. 

la  pa  in  their  responsibilities  arc  lessened,  so  arc  those 

of  ihn  Central   Government   increased.     And  the  Governor  of 

the  present  day  need  be  nothing:  more  nor  less  than  a  faithful 

rering    :■!: -J.      At    the   tame   time,    these  telegraphs  and 

nil*  art    and    steamboats    hare   n   wider  and    more   impOTtaDl 

rtTtxt  bath  upon  tha  colonists  and  upon  Englishmen  in  England. 

TW  bring  home  the  idea,  that  '  Greater  Britain  is  nail  J  an 

•targe  mout  of  the  English  State,    and  that  with  this  bdmoebb" 

ami  the  authority  of  the  English  Government  necessarily 

band  in  baud. 

Irt  us  examine  by  the  light  of  a  few  statistic*  how  wide  this 
ealarjcmcnt  is*  and  how  correspondingly  great  is  the  authority 
tod  the  DMpoosibility.  There  are  at  present  living  in  new  lands 
toots  tho  sea*  no  lest  than  ten  millions  of  Knglish  colonists, 
».■»!  it  is  calculated  that  before  tlir  present  century  ends  they 
sill  incrca-sc  to  nearly  twenty  millions.     To  give  an  example  «.l 

all  an  profrcat.  It  is  calculated  that  I  mm  1851  81  tha 
atson  ol  the  Australian  Colonies  has  increased  more  than 

uxfcld,  and  that  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  is  eleven  or 

tltlrc  times  fjreater  in  the  last  year  of  this  period  than  it  was  in 

ti  years  ago,  Australia  was  known  only  as  a  ncnal 

nent,     Now  thu  population  is  nearly  three  millions.     If  we 

dra  to  Canada  we  shall  find  that,  according  to  Mr.  Mr.lli.-dl-; 

'Balance   ■  die  World,'  our  four  millions  of  colonial!  than 

eurv  on  almost  iw   lar^i-  n  trade  M  that   of  Great  Britain  at  the 

bguuiiiigr   of   this   century.     The  trade   has  multiplied   within 

OMapcsratively  few  year*,  and  at  a  rate  four  tlflotf  greater  th MI 

se  of  pupubiiimi.       Iluvi    -  the.    resources   and 

how  vast   the  fertility  of  Manitoba,   may    be  gathered    from    the 

tarda  ol  Mr.  Braaftey,  who  states  that  a  man  may  drive  a  gig  for 

*  thousand  miles  straight  over  open   prairie  suitable  for  wheat- 

Jawing.     The  statistics  <il  the  growth  ol  our  Anglo-Saxon  rare 

*sybe  rntbei  drj  and  uninteresting,  taken  by  themaelvM  and  [a 

..   bat,   looked    at   collectively,   they    point    to    a   colossal 

■taall,    which    fusleis   the   extravagancies   of   the    imagination. 

Lord.  Dafierin,  speaking  at  the   Empire  Club,  and  dwelling  on 

*c  immense  expansion  of  our  race,  prophesied  that  by  the  close 

injj  the  EnglUb-speuKing  people  would  probably 
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number  some  hundreds  of  miliums.  And  he  spoke  of  lb 
colonists  fta  being  justly  considered  to  be  k  communities  of  noble*, 
high-spirited,  aud  industrious  Englishmen,  whose  highest  •mlii- 
tion  is  to  be  coheirs  with  Englishman  in  her  illustrious  earner. * 
lie,  &s  well  as  others  who  have  travelled,  seems  to  have  (rraspeU 

the  '  oceanic/  rather  than  the  *  thalassic  '  nature  ol   

As   a   man   is   touched   with  the  spirit  of  ampler  skies  and  a 
R  itlcr  horizon,  so  will  he,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  speak. 

In  his  speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  Burke  dwelt  on 
the  statistics  aud  the  comparative  growth  of  the  colonics.  He 
took  a  period  of  years  from  1704  to  1772,  and  found  thai  the 
trade  with  America  had  grown  from  600,000/.  to  6,000,'  I 
and  then  he  found  that  the  export  trade  to  the  Colonies  alonr  in 
1772  was  equal  to  the  whole  export  trade  of  England,  i 
that  to  the  oolonifitg  in  1704.  This  might  have  appeared,  ud 
doubtless  did  appear,  in  the  light  of  a  fanciful  and  cxtravatsat  | 
mode  of  argument,  but  the  deduction  was  a  true  one.  Iu  fscC 
the  whole  of  Burke's  speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  <!*■ 
livered  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  advantageously  I*" 
nt  the  present  time.  The  question  then  was.  What  shall  n  | 
do  with  the  American  empire?  Now  it  is,  What  shall  wo  do 
with  that  second  large  nnd  growing  empire  in  Australia,  ('amik 
Africa,  and  elsewhere?  Now,  os  then,  there  is  on  indefioSH 
future  before  the  second  empire,  and  we  have  this  advanUf* 
now — that  we  approach  the  question  in  a  more  peaceable  frame  ^ 
mind.  The  veil  of  the  future  shrouds  from  us  the  precise  *»] 
in  which  the  question  will  settle  itself,  but  of  one  thing  we  nw 
be  certain,  ami  it  is  this,  that  our  colonial  empire  will  not  stop 
where  it  is,  and  that  its  relative  position  to  the  mother  cannot 
will  be  considerably  altered.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  tb* 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  speaking  nt  the  Empire  Club.  Bays,  "The 
question  arises  what  will  be  our  future  relation  with  these  rut 
communities  of  English  extraction  living  beyond  the  seas?  ■* 
the  result  to  be  closer  political  association  or  disintegration.' 
partnership  or  dismemberment  f* 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  colonial  question  tf 
it*  immense  complexity.  Cicero  wrote: — 'Est  senatori  net*»- 
sarium  nftase  rempublicam/  and  he  explains,  *  Idqne  late 
,  .  .  genus  hoc  oxnnc  scicntirr,  diligentirr,  memoria?.'  •  If  ^ 
senatori  of  Hume  had  some  need  of  diligence  ;»ml  memory  U 
managing  the  details  of  their  government,  the  senators  oi 
England  have  a  far  greater  need,  their  domain  being  vast**! 
their  control   more  extended.      The  very  geographical  posita* 

•  Do  Leg.  lib.  iii.  18,  ail.  . 
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u/  OBf   numerous   ami    scattered    settlements    might    prove    a 
rtanr  k    at  the  outset      .Many  mistakes  in  our  public 

debates  ami  despatches  mijjht  have  been  avoided,  if  a  clear  idea 
julesittii  -»f  the  writer*  or  debater*  of  the 

(i*M  geographical  petition  of  our  settlements.     Hut  even  when 
■  l  statesmen  bare  mattered  the  initial  ami  simple  diflicnl- 
tirsof  geography,  there  arc*  the  numerous  questions  of  internal 

aJmiaulralMin,  and  the  domestic  legislation  of  thaaa  CorODIl 

tut,  which  should  bo  mastered  in  general  outline  or  in  detail. 

The  important  i  —whether  it  isjidund.lr  io  restore  vo«- 

akstional  government  to  Jamaica,  whethor  Natal  should  cease 

fce  a  Crown  colony,  whether  the  action  of  the  Home  Corern- 

mrnt  in   the  Haautn  war  was  justifiable,  whether  tho  Australian 

arc  raising  just   claims   in   the   Pacific — are,   amongst 

IJ  Others,   some   of  ilie   moot    Striking  which    should   etiea^ 

ibe  attention  and  study  of  our  Members  of  Parliament.      And 

note  than  this,  these  colonial  questions   underlie  many  of  our 

own  difficulties  at  home.     It  would  be  one  of  the  most  in 

•ting  as  well  as  profitable  investigations,  to  find  out  how  far 

md  in  what  was-  colonial  industries  are  acting  upon,  and  are 

fe-actevl  upon  by, our  own  trade  and  commerce.     If  a  landowner 

Is  a  pinch  in  a  remote  county  of  England,  and  finds  his  rents 

■ced,  and  farms  coming  upon  his  bands,  he  has  to  trace  tho 

of  agricultural  depression  to  Imported  wheat  grown  in  our 

oniec,  and   to  the   beef  and   mutton   reared   in  Canada   and 

0*  trail  a.    Lvcry  count}  of  England  is  atTccted  by  the  immense 

rTraae  in  the  trade  with  our  Colonies  ;  and  a  Hampshire  squire 

if  blame  the  productiveness  of  Australia  for  a  fall  in  his  rents. 

o  touch  briefly  upon  another  question  thai  has  ben  I 

tooled — the  question  of  state-aided  emigration.      It  may  be  in- 

injr,  and  profitable  for  philanthropists  at  home  to  discuss 

be  advisability  of  removing  :>  vast   paujwi   population  from  the 

of  London  to  the  Colonies,  but  the  colonists  themsel  res  will 

lesire  to  car  a  great  deal  on  the  desirability  of  ibts 

They  may  say  that  they  have  through  their  agrnts-grncml 

meient  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  sending  lnbourrrs  out  to 

labour-markets,  and    they    therefore  wish    to  keep  these 

ets  from  being  Hooded.    In  a  scheme  of  itntn'riflnd  emi- 

tion  the  co-operation  of  the  colonists  is  absolutely  essential. 

ben  «'•  must  point  out  tbat   it  is  most  wise,  nay  jmpera- 

•  •rdial  and  sympathetic  r< Ution*  between 

gland  and  her  Colonics, not  only  tor  the  nke  of  race  sentiment, 

rial  Interest.    In  HurkeV  words,  the  hold 

re  nave  of  the  Colonics  lies  in  the  close  affection  which  grows 

iiimnn  names,  from  kindred  bloody  from  similar  intercuts, 

and 
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and  equal  protection.      Those,  he  saya,  are  ties  which,  though 
light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  iroo- 

At  the  Empire  <  lul>  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  declared  himself 
in  favour  of  the  consolidation  of  our  Empire.  These  worth 
serin  almost  ironieul  ffrffllpg  from  him,  as  no  mail  in  the  world 
COIlld  have  boon  called  upon  to  take  past  in  more  diatastffai 
UfgoeUtioai   than    liiiuself.      The  mutLo  of  the  Government  >\: 

H,  Robinson  serve*  is  disintegration.     No  Government  i 
have  more  arduously  cultivated  this  tendency  than  I 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.     Whilst   the  kej  to  the 
colonial  problem  lies  in  the  assured  goodwill  and   co-operation 
of  the  colonists  themselves,  the  present   Government    have  wan- 
ton Ij   played  with   this  (rood will   and   amity.     They  have  en- 
deavoured   to    elude    tin      |»n'H,itig     imtiin-    of    tlii*    nt 
the  expansion  of  the  Empire  by  disclaiming  every  kind 
upousibilily.  but  a  terrible  Nemesis  has  overtaken   them. 
South    African    difficulties    have    most    alum  illuttrsttd 

their   weakness  and   incapacity.     They  have    never   Lccu   true 
to  any  doctrine,  not  even  to  this  feeble  disclaiming  of  ctrrr 
responsibility,    and     tbc    evils    which     Burke    says     followed 
upon  'the  double   (  ubiiiet '  rimy,  wuitnfi*  MUftMfiY*,  be  applied 
to  .South   Africa.      His   words  are: — 'The  Colonics  are  con- 
vinced, by  sufficient  experience,  that  no  plan,  cither  of  leafy  of 
rigour,    can    be    pursued    with    uniformity    and     perseverance- 
Therefore   they   turn   their   eyes  entirely   from    Great    Britiin. 
where  they  have  neither  dependence,  nor  friendship,  norappie- 
hension  from  eniniu  :   they  look  to  themselves  and  hi  their  owl 
arrangements.     They  grow  every  d.-i\  into  alienation  from  their 
country.      Nothing  can  equal  the  futility,  the   wrakneee 
rashness,  the  timiditv,  the  perpetual  contradiction,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  affairs  in   that  part  of  the  world;      How  truly  its 
perpetual    contrail ictinn    can    be    applied    to   the    Government 
policy  in  South  Africa  every  colonist  knows!    He  is  beniMcmlt 
puzzled,  and,  filially,  exasperated.     Al  one  time  it  seemed  as  if 
the   ' double    Cabinet*  under    which    we    li\. 
to   follow   absolutely  ami   rutirely   a  policy  of  self-cfliircnKOt 
Now  self-effacement,  pure  and  simple,  U  »n  intelligible  I 
politics;  hut  a  Maundering  progress,  made  with  Umidltj 
vacillation,  and  only  redeemed  from  utter  failure  by  a  sei 
spasmodic  efforts,  is  neither  logical  nor  intelligible.     Bet 
North   and    South    Africa  the   *  futility  *  nf   this   eontraiii 
policy   is   abundantly  illustrated.     In  three  different   places  in 
lb    A fiir-i    ilie    Government  have   been    making   irregnuv 
efforts.    In  1'asutolnnd  they  have  assumed  a  British  Protect 

and  scut  General  Clarke  there  as  Commissioner  ;   in  Zululofld 
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•gain  making-  tome  hint  efforts  to  keep  the  peace  orer 

itnr.tcd   country,  arvl  wr  hold   as   a    ha  tit   the  *He*erve* 

in    Uechusnalnnd    they    have    appointed   Mr.    John 

xt   their    political   ngafit,  :uid  have  endeavoured   to 

<>mc  definite  understanding  with  the  Cape  Premier  lo 

the  peace  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Traniv.nl. 

*  above  are  all  proof*  Unit,   boWdTtf  mttah  the  present 

cal  Government  have « I  !  rtapCttubiUtionj  u  I  I 

I  simply  t.j  *  rescue  and  retire/  they  hare  in  the  end  been 

cd   lo  act.      It  it  an  immense  pity  that,  in  nil   these  iso- 

■ntciprifjKg  of  the  Government,  one  n— ntinl  rendition 

timatc  success — whether  we  approach  the  whole  question 

ttioaa  with  Use  i  oloniea  or  uali  m  small  pari  of  thein 

wJd  be  wanting,   namely,  the  cordial  co-operntion   of  the 

1  settlers,     lu   that  part  of  Greater   Britain   the   Radicals 

broo>»l  t  »r  to  pan  thai  the  motber-e-ountry  is  regarded  at 

dgiagi  britarfflg   stepmother,  not  as  a  true  and 

parent.      '  f»nl  to  all,  is  that  enthusiasm  requires 

plain   i.  !  .  around  which  to  rally,  hue  this  aim  has 

I  ii  thfl  I  iovernmejiL.    1 

lived    hi    |     i  .ii<    ■■    mocth    lnshiun,    waiting    fal   events   to 

them    n    polio/,      They    Veiled   fut    the  Doer    wu-i    to  gm 

a  policy,  and   it  gave  them  one  of  rather  nn   unexpected 

The  Cape  Colony   throws  back   the  responsibility  of 

-nin^     1  "1       .land    npnn   the   shoulder*   of    the    Imp 

•rnxnent,    with    curses    rather     than    blessings.      Natalians 

in   Zululand   with  sullen   indifference,   :md 

'  think  Uiat  the  (iovornment,  which  would  not  listen  to  the 

and   unanimous  protests  of  the  whole  ■  the 

the  restoration  of  Otywayo,  deserve  the  trouble 

got  into.      In  Hex  liuanaUtul  the  Imperial    Government,  of 

ie,  and  mutt   expect  no  sympathy  from   I  r* H  - 

re   or  Trans  v  a*  lers.       The  late  appointment  of  Mr.   Joafl 

cenatie  is  not  particularly  popular,  am  PramJci  may 

a  difficulty  in   persuading   the  Capo  (Government   to  VOssI 

ry  for  a  border  police  to  act  with  Imperial  troops,  but  '  IBO 

m  lis  est,'  and  we  Khali  see.     At  three  dim-rent  points,  tbere- 

tLe  Radical  Government  have  been  finned  to  take  up  a 

position  of  a  character  not  so  absoloteJj  and  self. 

in  %  as  before,  l«ut  so  maladroit  dm  been  tneu   adnnnistre 

ilind    their  judgment    in    dealing   with   nduiiial 

Lions,  that  we  find  that  at  those  three  different   points  they 

irsvcxl,  if  uot  vitb  positive  dislike,  atill  with  sullen  imlii- 

ce  and  distrust  on  the  pari  ol  all  the  colonisix.      I  bey  have 

f  the  essential  conditions  of  success  in  governing 

an 
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an  Empire  such  a*  the  British,  the  cordlalitj  uid  goodwill 

the  colonists,  Under  their  management  the  idea  of  on  Afrikmd 
flag  lint  Krown,  :tml  the  talk  about  *  Africa  for  tin-  Aftili 

and  no  one  else  is  not  nil  moonshine,  as  Mr.  Fool 
preter  nf  the  Transvaal   Delegates,  roffgcftcd  in  his  article  '  P 
it,'  which  appeared  in  the  '  Fortnightly  Review.' 
Random  efforts  at  amicaatixi  os  protection  can  hardly  re*V« 
persistently  had  policy,  for  these  efforts  come  as  usual  loo  U 
The  moral  of  the  Boer  war  is,  that  justice  was  instilled  into  t 
mind*   of    Knglith     Minister*    hv    meant   of  gunpov, 
straight  shooting.     This  stern  truth  cannot  be  asserted  too  oh 
as  it  is  thr  political  fact  of  the  country.     The  iiioi.il  of  tin  B 
war  and   the  sequel   thereof  is  that,  although  English  strstt 
was  bad,  English  administration  has  been  still  worse.     Enjli 
strategy  did  redeem  luelf  at  Ulundi,  but   there   bat   beta 
I   lundi   in   the   history   of  tin     i  -ition   of  Zulu   affii 

which  reached   the  maximum   point  of  disgrace  when    EtigU 

wi^m  tiiroudi  Khfl  fiwoo  -I  restoring  ■  king  the  eoald  nol  m 
upon  his  thronr.  The  cum-  of  the  king  is  in  itself  a  pitial 
one.  First  of  all,  he  was  given  hopes  he  never  dared,  rx*, 
fact,  ought  to  have  entertained,  then  these  uojh  unrcut 

ably  deferred  and  finally  dashed  to  the  ground.  His  drsth  I 
freed  the  Government  from  a  difficulty,  but  hai  left  a  blot  Op 
our  annala  ;  and  now  we  we  the  Boon  installing  his  ann  as  I 
successor,  with  the   same   forms   of   authority   with    whicb 

the  father.     Inexplicable,  however,  a»  the    I 
the   English  Government  has  been  in  Zulu  affairs,  whether 
judge  of  it  on  its  own  merits  or  in  reference  to  the  wider  ifli 
tion   of  colonial  relations,  the  course  pursued   by  Lor  I    K 
boric y   in    the   Basuto  War   is  even   more  perplexing.     Bcifl 
speaking,  the  policy  of  his   Lordship    in   the   Bastuto    war  I 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  African  population  the  idea  of 
'  impcrium    in    imperin.'      Such    on    ioYi.   Pipceially   in  Sol 
Atnca,  must   be   looked   upon  as  singularly  detrimental  tod 
moral  unit;  which  should  jjervade  the  Empire  of  which 
19   the  centre.      It   is   worth   while   to   recapitulate  bri 
leading  facts  of  the  Basuto  rebellion,  which  has  ended   in  1 
Colony   of  the  Cape  of  flood   Hope  being  saddled  with  a  « 
debt  of  three  or  four  millions,  and  in  the  assumption  of  coo* 
over  the  Bnsuto  nation  itself  by  the  Imperial  Government 

The  war  arose  from  the  attempt  of  the  Sjn  i^  Gov*  irrneot 
the  Cape  to  enforce  the  Divununina  Act  of  lf^To.  This  1 
ii nl  btin  of  conna  duly  passed  by  the  Cape  LcpinlaKuv*. 

red  the  assent  of  the  Crown,    The  principle  of  the  Hill* 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  allow  natives  the  indiscriminate  possetsi 
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s.  Lor<I  Kimherlry  himself  con fcsicd  that  he  approved 
principle,  (tn  in  the  ran*  of  instructions  ti>  Sir  H. 
Robinson  (June,  1881]  bis  words  run  thus:  '1  am  quite  pre* 
pared  to  admit  that  in  principle  there  was  no  gooil  MSOfl  nl  | 
the  Ksautos  should  have  permanently  remained  an  exception 
to  tjic  general  rule,  h>  I'-uiiiimr  the  dangerous  privilege  of  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  firearm*/  But  hsj  M&UM  to  sanation  the 
pro««  the   (ape   Parliament,  and   openly   assert--!,  in 

srasun  anil  out  of  aeawn,  that  no  manner  of  aid  should  be  given 
loihe  oolonists  in  their  efforts  to  enforce  ardor,  i'lic  war  is 
fermrd  .in  iniquitous  war,  am]  the  *  Pail  Mall  *  and  'Spectator/ 
tbr Government  organ,*,  wrote  at  that  time  a*  follows:  'The 
mies  of  honour  ami  justice  wbii  ■  pi  -vail  as  between  man 
usl  man  have  no  place  in  the  dealings  of  a  superior  with  an 
ssferior  race;*  end  again;  *  WhAtcvei  the  issue  of  the  Basuto 
vu  laay  br,  one  thins;  is  plain  :  it  i*  neither  sain  nor  honour* 
ski*  to  leave  the  future  of  the  native  tribe*-  -tnoet  sf  them 
Wi->iv-sufijiTi:tJi  i»i  oui  own— in  ihe  bands  of  the  white  coloaistfj 
•h>  fme  shown  orer  and  over  n^ain  that  in  this  matter  they 
m  wholly  without  scruples  aud  statesmanship.'  ITet  the 
e&Miists  were  onlv  trying  to  enforce  an  Act,  which  had  been 
fennel  Jy  ratified  by  toe  supreme  Government  and  embodied 
iple  of  which  Lord  K'imberlej  himself  appmred. 
Bat  one  of  the  moat  vexatious  pieces  of  lnteTrcrencc  occurred 
*t  the    linn-   of    ;ui    armistice,    when    the    colonists    submitted 

night  conditions  of  peace  to  the  r»»l>ol«-     Lonl  lvimhcrli  <*.  who 
sad  done   nothing  to   sti.p    the   war   oi    to   help    the   colonists, 
icattyf  lii  -t,j»Ii,  and    stigm 

K>th   "severe  ami   peremptOIT.'     The  split 
1   'tween    tin*   Home   and    Colonial  aiilliu- 

1  he  rotonists  answered  bj  rent  Lag  through  the  Gorenor 

ily-franied    minute,    in    which    the*    complained    of  the 
rotary   ns    singularly   ill-timed   and 
icui  icltce.     The  rebels  were  vastly  encouraged, 
lessage  from  the  Chief  Lcrothodi  is  sigtufloalM  :  *  We 
to  place  ourselves  in  your  Haccllcncy  s  hands  as  the  high 
rlifctinguishcd  represent. nm-  of  lbs   Qoesm,  under  who** 
me  always   thought    we  were.'      Notice    the    frords    k  Hi.- 
wen/ not  the  colony,     The  colonists  an-  dissociated  Ln 
'  M     11  .,i  i      I  i  it,   and   so  niter   a   brush  with 

.1  forces  the  rebel*  used  to  return  to  their  quarters  sing- 
save  che  Queen.1     Hare  was  a  politic  bcEI 
Men?  is  the  spectacle  prcsi  ntcd  to  «»  of  out  fellow-Eogiisamon 
Irving                                                         longst  a  tribe  of  rebel] 

kill   the  isclf  is  appealing  contfiiQaJlj  to  the 
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Imperial  Government  behind   the  back  of  the   rviloni* 
Colonial   Sccn-Ury  openly  »tatc»  that   it"  Imperial  troops  ait 
l*e  railed   in   to  help  to  cpiell   tlie  disturbances  very  grrare  o 
aidcraitons  would  arise — an  enigmatical  throat  w  hie!)  was  inl 

pmed  bj  Mir  reulon  t<"  me  ui  b  ir,  if  thej 

I  QOtUn  and  keep  oider  there,  they  would  not  deserve  self-goTc 
inent.     The  Kiiubt-i '< ;   j. ,»l '.  •   i ,  absolutely  unintelligil 

in  the  power  of  the  Radical  Government,  in  their  position 
arbiters  of  the  whole  situation,  to  stop  hostilities  at  any  moxnci 
The  only  explanation  U  (hit,  that  the  Gladstone 
watted  to  sec  what  the  colonists  would  do  with  the  Hasai 
expecting  naturally  that  they  would  souo  ijuell  the  rebellion ; 
oove  the  D  |  the  coat.   Aa  in  the  Transvaal  war,  all 

then;   yvi>    .i  mmiIm  expectation   ami   a  similar  wai: 
events,  they  wcrediinppointcd.      Than  their  virtuose  iii'i 

_-uiltand  blood-guil  tiara 
these  contests  which  they  could  have  stopped.  It  would  m 
seem  as  it"  a  want  of  strategic  skill  and  success  constituted 
whole  ii  ime  of  blood-guiltinesa.      Tl 

I  ition  is  most  lamentable,  if  we  consul  rr  it  upon  the  (jrot 
«>f  our  broad  Bolonial  relatione.      Tb  marting  un 

a  sense  of  failure  and  *  dobt  of  near  four  millions — a  ire  mend 
impost   for  a   white    population    that   docs    D  h    bal 

Bill  iMn — reflect   upon   the   Bpthot   of  the 
kindly  feeling  towards  i  |  Govcrnm 

the  EMponsiuilSly  of  governing  and  educating  the  a* 

Impend  <•■•  vera  moot,  with  expressions  amnmnlinj 

aii ui.       How     mini.     !>-   hi      -l    WOttld     have     bvcii     i\      I 

berlei    hud   looked  n  little   further,   ahead  and   helped 
tfthnilbt  through  lb     •  <>  I     Bach  a  statesmanlike  course  w< 
haw  prevented   debt   and  bloodshed,  and  led  tn  the  recvijrnit 
eJ    the   real    character  oi    our   administrative    problem   in 
part  of  Greater  Kritain,  a  problem  which 
united  action,  not  an  'impcrium  in  impcTio.'     A  *  Fw 
would  BUM  nly  not  have  created  such  a  y  -  relati 

between  tbe  African  colonists  And  l\n<  j  it  »< 

>  flairs  upon  distinctly  impeiial  «■ 
ihmt.  and  would  have  taken  the  colonist*  Into  pai 

The   moral  which  tiic  native  himself  dravt  <  *< 

Itmriga  ODB,    At  one  tlm  mi  n  y,  it  may  be,  of  tin- 

i  lit,  at  another  f>i  Don  i 
by  meu  of  peace,  j>ersc<  uted  nt  another  bj  mci  punn 

foT    toy  all',  to  I    by  the  Boers,   hunp  for  treason  sen 

tbettoers;  putting  lis*  trust  in  and  '■•> 
foe  alike t  his  cause  used  as  a  party  err  of  urnce-seekcrs  at  C 
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J*i»o  and  elsewhere;   bii   name  a  shibboleth    amongst    pence 
inrl  nn  mission   platforms,  described  nt  on*  rime  as  .n 
moralizing  saint,  nt  another  its  a  destroying  nnjcl ;     it  is  small 
iU  simple  and  literal  intellect,  MXWlon«d  b 

Kthe  i:  leas    intalllgibJo   'ana  word*   of   an 

chieftain,  is  completely  puxzled  and  distnwi<   I 
/roteciorate   of  Baftlto  »»n  of  the 

.till  not  mend  mutter*.  There  will  ftill  rcmnii 
Ida  of  an  irreconcileibte  antithesis  between  Home  nnd  Colonial 
i live  will  Dot  understand  this  duality,  and 
will  always  be  appealing  from  onr  power  to  the  other.  Thr 
Rrpptaition,  that  underlies  the  nrw  departure  ol  the  Imperial 
nim.Tit  in  taking  tij ■  their  frrsh  responsibilities  in  .South 
Airir  -scd  b\  the  ■  Spectator,*  that  the  colonists 

dwci  hi  i  the  enlightenment  to  deal  viitli  i  ie 
start.     Our  Radical  Government  have  been   mmt  r*- 
sasortunate,  not  only  in  what  they  dean  their  philanthropy  and 

-out  horroT  of  bloodjpiihincss,  hut  in  their  appreciate 

Ktoal    facts.     Whence    did    this   cry   of    *no    Confidence"    in 

cslanial    li  ■  \%r?     It    cannot    have    arisen    from    an 

cfdiettencd  study  of  facts.     It  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  in 

'srtrsssrium    senator!    scire.'   that    the    administiaiiuii    of   the 

Cape  Colooj  baa  bwn  of  a  singular  I.   phil.inthropic  character. 

norae-living  proplc  are  apt  to  judge  of  border  irregularities  as 

■  r  ww?   in    keeping    with    the   regularities  of  a  settled 

at   like  tltal  of  the  Cape.     It  may  riot  be  generally 

ianwn  thmt  the  law  system  of  this  colony  is   an  extremely  good 

«ne,  and  that  it  is  nt  once  mure  simple  nnd  less  expensive,  in  its 

:iral  application  than  that  nf  England  :  thai  on  the  stntutr- 

nooks  no  clauses  <ran  Ite  found  with  an  unjust   bias  against  the 

ttlottred  classes  ;  that  the  civil   and   religious  status  oJ   all 

Bnetaelj  the ammo,      1  lo'disabi   '•<*  laws  for  Kainr* 

•ad   Hottentots.     The    constitution   of   the  Colony,   aa  distiii* 

piibed   from   that   of  tlm   Hutch   Republics,  ta   widest 

aanocrntic  bast*     x»m<  n,  Eai  tin  wide.     The  franchise 

U  in  the  power  of  any   able-bodied   man  who  like*  to  use  his 

bauds  in  an  pursuit     In  the  Education  Department 

isinzulnrl  I  State  achi  ma  has  bean  in  working  order  for 

many  years.     The  pcMi-in  <i   education  ta  the  most  dith. 

«uaaiui«r..  lem  in  South  Africa,  set  the  coiorjisoi    i 

[goor.     They 
lonjr  rcor/nized  the  fact,  that  it  is  of  little  uie  to  conquer 
A  native  territory,  unless   efforts  an*  made    to    nl 
ires.     Accordingly,  we  find  that  oat  of  960  school* 
than  424  are  found  iu  ihcTrnnakei  and  on  tlie  bordaT,     Out 
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of  the  annual  vote  of  about  90,000/.,  a  Urge  portion  has  h#e n  con- 
illy  set  aside  for  the  purposes  of  native  cduca  thing 

could  bo  eonceived   more  broad  and  liberal,  in  one  sen**-. 
the  Cape  educational  system.      It  provides  a  rcgnlnr  cdacatioai! 
ladder,  from  ilir  '  kia:ir  iir  *  wigwam' acbooU  to  IbeU 
anil  iiny  native  can,  if  he  chooses,  place  his  foot  on  the  1o»«t 
rung  and  mount  to  the  Inquest  academical  honours.     In  (art, 
the   mtm   err*,   if  anything,   in   being  too  philanthropic.    It 
anticipate*   the   future  of  the   native.      However,  the   Km 
view  in  EogUod,  expressed  In  the  words  of  the  *  Special 
that  it  is  neither  honourable  nor  sal*  tn  leave  the  future  ©1  lbs 
native   tribes   in   the   hands  of  the  colonists,  who  have  shows 
over  and   over  again  that  they  are  wholly  without   scruples  At 
statesmanship.     Tlic  upshot  of  tins  >iew  is,  that  the  Irnpfrnl 
Govern ment  are  politely  requested  to   try  their  hand,  not  onlj 
with  Utisutolaml.  but  with  the  large  region  of  the  Troiiskei,  ud 
see   if  they  can  elaborate  something  better.      Hut  the  Ini, 
Government  must  work  by  themselves,  and  perhaps  oi 
result*  will  be   the  abandonment    of  the   State-aided   eoJonul 
schools  in  the  TmiMkei    b)    the   looparisJ   ( lovi-rnmcnt.*     Tie 
Government   .it  Cape  Town  will  probably  In*  glail   to  get 

the  difficult  question  oi  native  education  altogether.  It  bat 
always  been  a  noel  '  ■■"  ivsing  uiic,  especially  when  « 
consider  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  it,  the  el  tent  of 
tin  r.iuntry,  the  vast  numbers  o(  natives,  the  bilingual  character 
of  the  white  population,  the  opposition  of  the  more  purely  Botf 
I  h  ment,  the  antagonism  of  races,  and  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
KaiT.i  lau  pagt  iiM-li". 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  Kn^lisbmen  ad 
Colonists  had  approaclied  this  one  irksome  (juestiuzi  of  sital- 
nittration  hind  in  hand.  To  sJl,as  fellow-citizens  ofe  (irestfr 
IJritain,  this  MM  other  problems  may  eomc  as  things  easy  W 
bedoae  In    the   fulness   and   ripeness  of  time.       Bttt     >-    I  msr  aJ 

a  Central  Government  steps  in  between  the  colonists  and  tk 
natives  whom  they  endeavour  to  govern  honestly  on  the  whuki 
there  will  be  Inctioii.  .*m.'cr,  and  disintegration. 

And  when  we  repeat  (bis  word  'disintegration/  we  are  swart 
thai    sTO    KM    repeating    the   shibboleth   and   the  mot:. 
Kiidica!  party.     Can  the  state  of  afTairs  in  South  Africa  tr.m 

home  any  other  lesson  than  that  then    have,  in  their  eagrrn 
reverse  n    policy,  sown  trouble,   bloodshed,  anarchy,   and  b> 
least  over  thai  pari  of  Hei  Majesty's  domin 

•81  IgnaUop  of  the  ■  Scoatcti  *  Cabinet  the  idiw  of  the  datum  ' 

o  Troadtcl  teems  :o  haro  ben  almadiiu  lie  ucw  FfisB* 

i  Mr. 


ravening  the  policy  agreed  pjau  1>v  1/  r  1  LV-rb;  muJ 


s  telea. 
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more  reconciled   rlun   they  were?     Arr  men 
more   contented,    than    they   were?     It    the 
England  there  more  end  arable,  ov  now  fno  G 

>nsit>ilitiei     time   bugbear  of  the    Radical  party?     Facts 

•peak  for  themselves  ;  and  not  OrW)  now  does  the  assumption 

fmsibilities  in  Batutoland,  Beobtwoidand,  and  on  Ae 
the  Transvaal,  hiing  much  hope,  the  assumption  ol 
bilitj  being  too  late,  and  made  without  that  essential 
ition  of  success,  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  white 
latiun.  The  responsibility  of  guarding  the  Trans  va:d 
i*T  is  certainly  more  definite  than  it  was,  became  :i  line 
i>ecn  drawn  where  none  existed  previously.  But  is  the 
loo  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  i  very  enviable  one,  if  be  camu.i 
ft]  i  i  the  last  extremity  to  force,  which  is  the  basis  oflnw? 
Us  rushed  to  the  breach  am)  almost,  we  may  eay,  upon 
extinction;  and  will  he  be  rescued,  or  even  aup- 
The  fate  of  '  Ulstcrmen  '  is  before  cvir>  loyal  wri.iut 
e  Crown.  It  is  invariably  tho  active  ami  ii.r.  Ki<;ent  elc- 
t  that  the  Raj  lit -kl  ( ioveroinent  endeavour  to  suppress, 
noisy  and  clamorous  nre  listened  to  with  attention,  and 
is  simply  noise  and  clamoar  that  made  ihcni  believe  that 
»e  Transvasl  they  should  adopt  the  course  of  retrocession, 
■ical  justice  docs  not  come  from  them  as  the  deliberate 
U  cvenly-htslanrerl  mind,  or  at  the  inspiration  of  a 
rally  kind  and  impulsive  heart,  but  it  cornea  late  in  the 
extorted  hy  blood,  rapine,  and  murder;  in  the  Tranavaal, 
ially,  by  the  rifle. 

batterer  may  be  the-  „-.  i  aim-  i  Uima  of  Ilocr  patriotism — a 
otism  which  bat  required  in  reality  a  great  deal  of  sgita- 
and  nursing  to  keep  it  warm — the  retrocession  of  the 
isvaal  is  in  fact  an  express  protest  against  the  VrhOM  DJ 
mission  and  of  our  work  in  South  Africa.  In  that  country 
ever  exists  of  liberal  institutions,  of  rulturc.  cduciiioii, 
literature,  commerce — whatever  belongs  to  thi  ordering 
il  and  social  life — has  come  distinctly  from 
land  and  English  sources.  Tho  Dutch,  although  set  i  In  I 
le  country  for  more  than  200  years,  have  done  little  for  its 
progress.  The  English  brought  kin  new  and  enlightened 
lial  idea  to  the  Cape,  wbcfl  they  turned  the  officials  of  the 
h  Eon  India  Company  out  of  their  monopolies  and  extor- 
i-  With  regard  to  the  natives,  in  epite  ol  many  blunders, 
,ir  atteinpta  at  philanthropy,  and  unreal  sentiment,  tut 
mode  the  Dutch  respect  the  claim  of  the  coloured 
Ihfl  Bow  pioneers  have  never  deemed  the  native  worth 
f,  nor  have  thoy  ever  taken  an  intelligent  interest   in 
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his  history  and  language.  Mr.  Need  bam  Cust,  in  hi*  *  Book  oa 
tin-  Modem  Languages  of  Africa,*  ttjw:  '  Pooplo  af  every 
nation  haro  rappued  inDamatioa  .^nvc  only  the  Dutch,  who  of 

all  Pnropnaill  have  not  contributed  a  single  line  to  the  illuslia- 
bioa   OJ   I  Sontll  Altir.-m  language,  while,  on  the  other  bai 
the  DiiuU  language  slone  hoi  it  bam  conceded  to  stamp 
entirely  the   indigenous  language  ol   the  people  and  sulwti 
a  dvbubvd  dialect  of  itself.* 

The  actual   uii.inncxatinn  of  Basutoland,   and   tin     D 
severance  of  tlic  Tranakei,  arc  really  steps  backward,    Either 
rcNponuliilitifx  of  the  Hom<*  Govcrnmeni  in  South  Africa  m 
be  taken  up  with  a  far  more  vigOTOOfl  hand  than  now,  or  tfco; 
must  !«•  dropped  altogether  and    England   Ih-  contented  wit^j 
Simon**  TOWB  and  Table  Bay.     Thia  would  probably  be  an  en  ^d 
to  our  African  mission,  as  far  as  we  in  England  an  concvincd.  — 

En  their  anxiety  to  discuss  domestic  legislation,  are  the  rue-tei^nst 
Government  full^  alire  to  ihc  magnitude  ol  oiu   colonial  <juc-^a- 
ClDBa?    Professor  Scol&y  argues,  and  it  seems  to  n>  in  Is,  t!i 
the  expansion  pi  Luglond  is  far  more  important  than  all  d 
mestie   questions    and    movement*.     Kvents   are   and   BUUfl 
judged  by   their  prtpUtmctf,      If  an  Afrikander  Republic,  (fo>  sra 
the  Limpopo  to  (';i|H-  Point,  under  it*  own   il  i-.  be  within  itoc 
range  of  possibility,  il  it  r**>t  infinitely  more  important  for  -*1  i! 
pollliclani  to  disciUH   the  whole  question  at  its  very  ihreshoWJi 
nod  find  out  whether  an  independent  Afrikander  Republic  »  a  1 
be    a   good   thing   for   England  or  not,  arid,   according  to   I  1 '■ 
result  of  their  investigations,   so  guide  their  policy  firmly  a«™ 
consistently  ? 

Events  an?  moving  very  quickly  at  present,  and  a  probai»« 
development  become*  an  acCOinpli»l«*l  tut.  whilsl  «e  isw»* 
engaged  In  the  labours  of  discussion.  The  Transvaal  Di  1*" 
gates  may  be  said  to  represent  this  now  '  Afrikander'  national!*- Jj> 
and  recent  proceeding  haw  cast  a  light  upon  Instil  aim*  a**" 
ohjscts.  Whilst  in  Englnnd,  they  persuaded  Lord  Derby  to  ti  a  r- 
render  the  sUttllofet  shii-d  of  coiitiol  our  Gov  eminent  possess**** 
over  the  Transvaal,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  the  Omtim  »*[' 
and,  visiting  nearly  every  capital,  advertised  themselves  as  l*"' 
gallant  republicans  wlm  luul  defeated  English  Uoopsl  iir*1' 
balked  English  gretxl.  Tin  -j>  June  ingratiated  tliem*- 
at  the  Hague,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere;  they  have  no££*> 
ciated  a  loon,  and  virtually  secured  a  route  to  the  sea  */** 
Dclagoa  Bay.  The  Dutch  Frrcstatnrs  on  the  west  will  *o^*° 
giva  then  the  band  of  friendship,  forget  old  disagrocoicn  *- 
sad  in  conjunction  with  rhcrri  runituaiid  the  gateway  1' 
Interior.      A  single  glance  nt  the  map  will  show  how  stsnd  \- 
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their  position  will  he,  and  how  oorapletoly  they  will  hold  the 

destinies  of  South  Africa  in  their  li.iutU.      In  our  ignorance  we 

may  imagine  that  we  have  recently  erected  a  bulwark   :ij;alnst 

their  Aggressions,  and  secured  a  free  rood  from  the  Cnpo  V>< 

to  the  inland  districts,   by  sanding  Mr    Markcnxir  a*  Cuminis- 

»i«ner  to  Bechuanaland.     But  Mr.  Mnckerueic  without  support 

i*  m  powerless  as  GtMfSJ  Gordon  :it    KhaMouut,  and   will    In* 

ed  to  remain  at  bit  post  only  just  so  lonjr  as  the  Boers 

One  British  ConunuBOoer,  Mr.  IKkL-.hu   in  the  Trans- 

▼«1,  represent  in  i»,    a   vain    shadowy   pow  d    suzerainty, 

i**si  been  ignored,  insulted,  and  finally  got  rid  o£      Why  should 

aaotlMtr  sucfa  official  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  | 

On  the  South-Kan   and   towards   Natal,  the  Boers  would   find 

to  oppoaw  tlirm.      Already   they   ha-.e   m  cured  a  footing  in 

1.   and  are  advancing"  along  the  Kastcm  littoral.      NtV 

'.»•  ready  and  willing   to  join  their  cause,  and,  in 

KU  absence  of  any   fixed   policy   from    Downing-   Street,   ri<  : 

***oolii  be  justified   in  dninj?  so.      It   is   possible  that  not  only 

igoa  Bay,  bat  Durban  also,  tnirht  be  utilised  aa  ports  in  the 

*»**r*»U  of  Boer   RapabllcUfc     Then:    would   l>e   no  want   of 

rers  in  the  'old  *  or  '  Capo  Colony*  proper,  nnd  :ii  no 

ic  'Afrikanders'  would  hoist  their  own  (Unmake 

tli*»  own  alliance*,  and  stand  at  an  independent  nation  'from 

C|it  Zsfflihewi   to  Cape  Point,*  thus  fulfil  line  the   aspirations  of 

lht  Boer  leaders  during  the  Tramvaal   war.      In  this  rase  the 

Ko^Und   would    probably  be   confined    H 

Simon's  Town  and  tbr  C.ipe  Peninsula,  the  former  plucu  being 

■d  of  weak   Gibraltar   in   the   Southern   sen*.     Sine*   the 

*>*tllc   of  aflnira  have  been  allowed  to  drift  steadily  in 

■w  dkaodon  of  a  Boor  supremacy  in   South  Africa.      One  by 

ite  concessions  have  been    in-ide,  .md  it   cannot   be 

**>0(:  before   KnglkliMH-ii    "111    P   dl»   'hat    they   have,  in  %  moit 

*?Hftiitou»    fashion,   madr  a   present  of   their   hard-won  South 

i  .11    Empire    *n  the   lucky  sharp-shooters   of  the    Transvaal. 

1  ■"  rloers  on  their  part  will  bavc  occasion  to  congratulate  them- 

i  U]KJU  the  course  of  events,  for,  with   the  loss  of  aluml   fifty 

ii^M  cost  and  expense  in  war,  they  will  find  thcrn- 

tn  of  an  empire  founded  and  built  up  in  foi 

tines  by   English   blood  and  prowess,  but  now  abandoned   by 

nl    sentimental   politicians.      A*  Kngland   lost 

'•merican  Em  pint  by  setting  her  face  too   strong!*,  against 

Satiation,  ao  may  she"  lose  her  African   Empire  bj  bctraj 

*«t>v   ,  ,,|  iiver^'oneiliatOIJ  spirit,  whieli  surrender* 

*  Wrtiu'ijfht  lawlullv  inherited. 

Antnigst  Uic  very  few  statesmen  who  could  have  strengthened 
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our  Empire  in  Africa  by  judicious  conciliation  or  proper 
assertion  of  rig  lit  was  the  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  He  wo 
vritU  a  di.Tinitc  aim  before  Liu,  namely,  the  Uwful  predomi- 
nance of  the  Knglis.li  people  in  .1  country  where  they  had  I 
and  fought  and  spent  their  treasure  for  three  generations  past. 
Worthily  as  a  place  was  given  in  bit  remain*  Iteiieath  the  dome 
of  St  Paul's,  is  thore  not  a  stroke  o(  ironv  on  those  who  cast 
off  tlie  ictciun  5tatcsin.ni  of  India  and  Africa,  in  the  rcstiag- 
plnce  assigned  to  him  between  Nelton  and  Welti  r 

If  the  Aum.%1  liiwi  question  assumes  a  seriousness  and  mo£- 
nitude  we  little  dream  of  in  our  iniulnr  111  inner  <1 thinking,  n 
it  not  necessary  to  recognize  its  great  scrioaancss  at  once,  and 
bring  it  home  to  ourselves?  In  Australia,  Canada,  Souts 
Africa,  wo  have  to  deal  with  countries  which  have  an  indefinite 
future  before  them — a  future  wlui-li  it.  requires  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  a  Raleigh  and  a  Burke  to  enter  into  full  v.  A 
itolcigh  could  say  of  Virginia,  'It  will  grow  iuto  an  Kngtisa 
nation/  how    much    m  drily   can   we   speak   aboir 

second    colonial    empire,    with    the    actual    spectacle   of 
.Irnlojitiient  before  us  in  many  mrts  of  the  world  I 

Moreover,   the  it   of    the    relations    between 

scattered  nominnnitifn  and  the  parent  State  seems  to  rest 
men  of  the  present  generation.     Is  the  present  ripenat*  of 
Colonics  to  he  treated  limpU  as  a  1 1  urn*  k  able,  but  *t ill 
inrnlrni  in  our  history  ?     Or  is  this  ripeness  to  be   n^ardrd  ; 
but  one.  phase  prftlimiimn  to  a  fuller  ripeness?    According  to 
manner  in  which  politicians  of  to-day  approach  the  gTcnt  a  ' 
question,   and  according  to  the   manner  in   which  they 
ooloaisj    .«'n.  i.iiriit,  so  will  the  future  of  a  <i  es  ci  HritaJn 
moulded. 

In  one  sense,  therefore,  the  question   raised  by  Mr.  Stai 
Hill,  of  the  confederation   of  the   Empire*  during   the 
Parliament,  may  be  looked  upon  as  involving  the  future  of  il 
Kmpire  more  than   even  Mr.  Gladstone's  Franchise  Hill,  whir 
would  give  a  vote  to  many  men  who  care  extremely  little  Ear 
and  are  certainly,  from  their  position  and  knowledge,  unable  t 
express   a    valuable    opinion    upon    this    problem    <•!    ii 
interest. 

There  is  a  little  cloud  in  the  Pacific,  no  bigger  at 
than  a  man's  hand,  but  it  may  grow  to  large  and  stormy 
sionv      The  detire  of  the  Australians  to  annex  a  large 
of  Now  Guinea,  and  their  objection  to  the  deportati 
numbers  of   French  rrimiiials    of   the   worst    stamp 
in  i-libourhood — criminals  over  whom  very  loose  supei 
bold — ma;  be  the  means  of  raising  more  important  issues 
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think,  and  will  most  certainly  cause  Da  to  look  with  greater 
itiav  and  tare   into  tin-  n  Bra  Iiolil  with  the  Colonics. 

<*a  in  th>i  part  of  tba  world  alalia  by  right  to  be  the 
paramount  power, and  **ui  full*  determined  to  support  tln-ii 
ciaim  Djr  bold  and  precautionary  measures.      It  Wonkl 

•TC  rapidly  developing  a  Monroe  doctrine.      Their  action, 

rh  may    lie  pregnant  with  great  retiilts,  ftTov,   in  the   first 

of  a  desire  to  prevent  those  ports  of  Now  Guinea  not 

occupied  from  falling   into  the  haiitU    i)  fan  IffOfl   -        1  here 

general     rumour*    that   Germany   And    Italy    wished    to 

a  footing  there,  ami   0  it  associated   the   Qaau 

the    German    corvette   'Carol*'    with    schemes  of   annexa- 

nnd    enterprise     in     On-    P.u  ific.      Hut,   whatcrcr   might 

the    truth    ol*    these    rumours,   or    whatever    thr   designs   of 

foreigners,  thoAtuteliafie  evidently  thought  that 

interests,  as  wrll  ns  the  general   interests  of  the   Empire, 

It    be  Imperii  led    by  the  establishment  of  stations  in  the 

j  fie  w  Tut-  uiv  jnoxnnuj  of  the 

id  of  New  Guinea   to  the   Australian   coast  was   a   strong 

cation.     At  the  nearest  point  it  is  leas  than 

hundred  miles  from  the  Yorke  Peninsula  across  the  Tones 


step    was    soon    taken,   and    in    Murrl:,     1683, 
11.  M.  Chester,  the  police  magistrate  of  Thursday  Island, 
instructed   to  go  to  New  Guinea  anil  furui.illy  take   jkjsscs- 
be  name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  of  so  mu>  l>  of  the 
d   aa   was   not   already   in    ;  m   of   the  Netherlands 

frarnent.     This  was  done,  and  the  fact  was  duly  reported. 
grounds  given  by  Mr.  Mcllwraith,  then  Premier  of  Queens- 
were  :   (1)  That  the  possession  of   New  Guinea  would   he 
value  to  the  Empire,  and  conduce  specially  to  the  peace  and 
,y  of  Australia,   and    thi:  development  of  Australian  trade  j 
that  the  establishment  of  a  for DlgQ  power  would  bo  injurious 
British  and  more  cspeciallY  t<»  Australian  interests. 
The  step  was  backed   up  l?v  the  Agents-General  of  the  Aiw- 
ian  Colonics  in  London,  who  in  June  of  lost  year  had  an 

iew  with  Lord  Derby,  and  strongly  urged  the  antic XJ 

protectorate  of  the  West   Pacific  Islands,  as  well  as  of  the 

astern  portion  of  New  Guinea.    They  endeavoured  to  represent 

1  more  forcibly  that  the  step    was    necessary,  not    only  for 

e    jwrposcs,   but   lor   the  obvious    ]K>litiiul    consideration, 

^***t  DO  hostile  power  should  !»e  allowed  a  footing  in  the  Pacific 

gainst   the  interests  of  the   Empire.      It  had   been  heard   that 

i  h  were  going  to  depart  the  offscourings  of  their  jails 

i  large  numbers  to  the  Pacific,  but  strong  reasons  were  urged 

against 
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ist   the  step.      In  such  a  case.  New  Caledonia,  I  Tin  fir 
to  the  eastern  liitiiral  of  Anstralis,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and 

!  .i.|iir*as  or  .Mcndafia  croup,  might  become  centres  of  crime, 
anarchy,  and  disorder,   affecting  the   social   and    p 

,  not  only  of  tUoao  islands,  but  poisihly  that  of  Austrslis 

,   the  French  juxxsdicl  i   their  criminal  popalntips 

bcint;  OOtorioUall  louse.     Tbe  group  of  English  colonics  wess 

practically  unanimous  on  the  subject.      Kl  rt  nf 

I.  r  the  Colonies  sent  a  despatch  to  Sir  A.  H.  V 
offoot  administering  tbc  Government  of  Queensland,  formsftr 

ing  to  endorse  tbe  Act  of  the  nnnevntion  of  Now  ( fair* 
.Mr.  Cheater,  and,  with  regard  to  tbc  assumption  of  authority  Vj 
the  colonist*  usei  tin*  tin  claimed  islands  of  the  Pacific  llM 
ship  declared  it  to  'be  noither  ns-cesaary  nor  justifiable.' 
reference  to  the   individual  action  of  Queensland,  be 
mfbM  to   assent   to  a   proposal    inrolring 
responsibility  in  regard  to  places  and  question* 
mi  Morning  ■  iom  ol  Her  MuottVa  subjects  win 
part*  of  Ibo  Empire      On  this  point  it  will  be  observed 
i  oloniaJ  Secretary  is.  distinctly  at  i  i  th  colonial  opi 

The  colonists  emphatically  declare  that  this  annexation  is  t 
»jiiv  foi  the  vreUare  of  tbc  Empire;  Loid  Dei  disti 

thiolu  it  is  not, 

But  tbc  matter  was  not  destined   to  end   here.      Lord 
threw  out  a  frclr-r  to  find  run    In  >    rnlonistfl 

in  earnest.     He   invited   thorn   to  give   a  collective  opuii 
subject,  and  expressed  ■  hop    'thai   the  lime  whs  ii 
distant  when  in  respect  of  such  questions  the  Australian 
would   cflectivcly    combine    together,   anil    provide    tbe    COS* 

ing  out  a  policy    which,  after  snatur*      id  n    • 

may  unite  in  rt:coimucn<  Majesty** 

DBCxtl  may  think  it  right  and  expedient  to  adopt.'    The  Is 
Is  Cautious,  and  possibly  discreet,  mid  from  on* 
certainly  diplomarir.      Although    Lord    Derby  might   not 
individually,  that  annexation  in   the   Pacific  was  justifiable,  or 
oonihii  ive  to  Lha  inli  rests  of  other  pan*  of  ii  -,  still  the 

collective  voice  of  the  colonist!  might  make  it  both  jest  so 
necessary.  In  a  word,  being  rather  in  the  dark,  and  rates' 
uncertain  as  to  what  is  justifiable,  he  ■■  feel  about  fa 

a  policy.      The   action  of  tbc   colonists,  apparently,  gives  bta*j 
an  ainTsTOf  to  hil  ig   sense  nf   justice,  and   possibly  *l 

suggest  the    I'rcinicr  ol  u  a* 

little  iliiliculty  in  inducing  tbe  various  Australian  <**iVfrs-» 
mc-nis  to  send  delegates  to  an  Inter-Colonial  Convention  U 
discuss  the  question  of  Lcdeialiun,  with  a  view  to   tbe  son 
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New   Guinea   and    tbi>    Um<l*   in   the  Pacific.      This 

met   in   November,  1888*  **    Sydney,  and    several 

Were  unanitnoutly  adopted,  which  DBeJ   OV  OttOMcl  JU 

light  upon  the  ooUectiVe  "pinion  of  the  colonist*  with 

to  tint  irrrni  Australasian  que*' 

t  acquisition  of  dominion  in  llir  P» 
tfje  Equator.  Im    aii>    f<i  srould    be  highly  dctri- 

CO  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  British  powession*  in 
and  injurious  lo  the  iiitciev.s  of  the  Ltnpirc. 
This  Convention  refrains  from  suggesting  any   plan  o£ 
hoping  that  the   Imperial  Gorernment  would  do  so  for 
mkr  a 

)  That  so  much  of  N«H    GtUOM  and  the  smnll  islands  as 
claimed  by  tlir  Gorerntnr  le  Netherlands,  sLould 

tod  with  the  British  Empire. 
■tcp  n  dioUUed  by  the  following  conaideraiiaoi o>^> 
«,)  The  geographical  position  of  New  Guinea. 
i  <>I  itai.Ic  in  lie   J- ii  ii  »  Slnutoi 
,  ossihility  of  certain  unclaimed  bisritti  bcntg  the 
resort  ol  adv<  nturcrs. 
■4)  Tor  fourth  retoL.  0   the  Net!    I  frbridri  group, 

reaty  between  h'rancc  and  Kn^land  concerning  them. 
governments   of  the  various   colonics   mukrtaJu    <<> 

■gioUtoTM    nOOtioQi    :i>  the    OOlt 

cction    and    annexation.,    bavins    regard   10    the  relative 
ore  of  ImporiaJ  sod  Australian  interests. 
•    I  :  I  "i.v.  alion   protests  in   tin-  -t  manner 

puast  the  declared  .   of  the  Government  of  Prance  to 

fcnsport  la  of  criminals  to  the  I  id   Urges 

er  Majcsts'*  '  ml   tO    n»e   lHj    nTBI  to  thrir  [tuwer  to 

Iwrent  this. 
7)  That  there  should  Lc   no  penal  seLllexucnt  ut  all  in  the 

There    is  a  certain   bold   tin  iaivcnCSS  about  these  resolutions 

one  can  say  that  the   colonists  disguise  their 

i  in  doul>*.lul  »i  ambiguous  latsguege.     li  Lord   Derby  has 

hitherto  in  do  i  trhnj  it  justifiable,  he  ought  to  he  al 

st  now.      He  lias  runic  the  combination  and  concert**!  ftCQ 

all   the  separate  colonies  a  ncccssars    proliBUnaV]    Bo   further 

>n   and    action.      When  they  are  nil    agreed    upon    a 

TUm   course,   and   ore   prepared   to  hear   the  cost,  iln-   Home 

•vemmnnt  m  ion  this  course  'aites  mature  delibem* 

•n."      His  position,  therefore,  is  that  the  Imperial  *  lovemnirnt 
•add  rake  :hi  of  events  into  their  own  hands,  in  the 

end  last  resort,  but  that  the  colonists  should   bear  the  cost. 

This 
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This  may  be  n  right,  and  possibly  a  constitutional  p.=  - 
to  take  up,  but.  upon  this  question  uf  coat,  it  should  be  notice! 
that  in  Resolution  6  the  Australians  say  that  their  respective. 
representatives  undt-iukr  In  lubmjt  to  thni  Parliaments  a  moiwo 
about  defraying  the  cost,  having  regard  to  th$  tittUitt  importeaof 
of  Imjitrial  awl  Australian  I 

When  two  parties  ire  disputing,  a  slight  expression  may  show 
where  their  fundamental  difference  a  lie.  '1  he  idea  of  cos;  is 
ill  ways  a  great  mif  to  tin*  thrift*  mind  of  our  Colonial  SccirtaiJ 
We  know  that  he  abandoned  the  Loyal  Hcchunnas  bocs 
cost  of  a  few  soldiers  to  keen  order  OO  l lie  frontier  was 
most  in  hi*  mind.  Considerations  about  the  respect  itw 
faithful  n.ttix •■-,  about  the  plighted  word  of  England,  about 
name  gnd  pros^ee  generally,  wore  not  t"  he  ■  ntrrtained 
moment,  since  the  country  was  barren  and  4not  worth  the 
«f  an  expedition.1 

It  is  easy  to  sec  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  in 
Lord    Derby    Bnd    ili<-    colonists    with    reference,   to    this    1 

question.     In  the  Jj.isuto  war.  Lord  Kimbcrley  and  the 
Government   reserved  the  decision  of  the   affair    in   tiscir 
hands,  and  forbad  confiscation   hv  a   proclamation.      But 
loose  and  unsUtcsmnnl ike  fashion  they  allowed  tu<    I 

niitn  in  drift  into  n  hopeleei  and  wearisome  war,  which  lasted 
years,  and  thus  involved  the  Colony  in  a  wnr  debt  of  more 
three  millions.     If  the?  same  spirit  pervades  the  Radical 
now,  it  is  just  possible  that,  in  accordance  with  their  I 
•in    ol    vacillation,  I  Ik  -,    may    allow    the    Australians    to 
embroiled   In    disputes    tending  to    war    and    expenses 
Pacific  "t  thrii  own  cost,  and  wish,  when  all  is  ovi 
in  the  position  of  n  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  with   M 
their  proceedings. 

We  Mi.iiiii-  to  point  out  that,  if the  present  fJmernra 
to  net  towards  the  Australian  colonhts  in  the  same  spirit  and 
the aanie  way  thai  they  aeted  towards  the!  Cape  ColoQUtad 
the  liaiuto  war,  the  most  serious  results  would  follow, 
bably   the   Australians   in  their  decided  mnnner   would 
thai?  advice  and   interference,  and  declare  a  Monro.  - 
on  their  own   responsibility,  in  which  case  there  is  no  po 
the  I'arifn    thai  muld  prevent  their  following  out  •' 
nations. 

It  is  not  within  tin:  scope  uf  the   present  article  to  ex 
di M  Idad    Opinion  uj>on  the  progress  of  this  important  Co! 
question.      It  is   as  yet  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  j  ionises  to 
one  of  the  most  important  yet'  presented  to  the  consideration 
our  Cabinet.      It  is,  however,  at  its  early  stage  that  a  d 
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iy  be  most  cosily  »cttl<xl.       It  is  impossible  to  under-c&tinvitc 

importance,   anil    nnc   of   the   writer*   in    the    '  MelbOQ]  BO 

I*as    remarked,    with    regard    to    the    Conference    At 

Mr :  'Chioflj  through  the  effort*  of  Mr.  Service  die  Autrm- 

Convention  baa  met  at  Sjdj&oy,  end  liM  delegates  Mem  to 

accomplished   their  irreat   purpose.  Bod    formed  a  Federal 

:il,  although  its  jimedictlo  |   limited      Thus  1 

to  have  been  bora  a  mighty  nation.1      It  is  Mi  that,  in 

the   ConveAUOO    itself,  the  time   has   not  yet 

•  rui    Union;  but   the   selection   of   & 

Council,  as  defining  inartrr*  upon  which  in   [|sj  opinion 

action  ii  both  desirable  and   practicable  at  the  present 

is   a  gir.t'    forwan     move      The   Piemicts  of  New   South 

■  *w  Zealand.  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 

netituted  a  committee  to  BE  all 

relative   to  subjects  disCOSSOd    At  the   Convention    i: 

empowered  to  call  a  Convention  ag  an  at  such  time 

■  ft*  should  wri'i  fit  fn  theea.     Lord  Derby  baa 

decisive   answer  to  hi*  invitation  ti>  the  colonists,  calling 

in    them   for   united    action    Bad    collective   opinion.       1'lir 

\c  of  m  F*d<*raJ  Union  socio*  to  be  a  t Ii «*  m-.-ir 

and  the  ■.  isjoo  of  ■• "  n  QCnt, 

prospect  were  fulfilled,  and  it  in  the  word*  "I   Sir 

mil    (  \  nturv,"  Au* 

independent,  with  five  or  si*  mil  lions  of  inhabitants,  she 
Id  sp-i  I  - riti no  ol  \  great  Povnr.     Distance 

,:d  alone  bo  ■»  hei  the  source  of  strength* 
i   licrscli,  and   in  her  unassaiUUIe   position  of 
ideate  receive  the   cordial   recognition   >A*  otlit  i   State*, 
at  the  same  time   3li  Henry  Parke*  thinks   that  Australia 
her   independence   would   lose    her    higher   destiny,    which 
ild  be  worked  out  under  the  flag  of  the  united  English  people 
ITc  may  srelJ  foci  *  kittle  curious,  and  our  cariosity  n  ill  not  be 
with  anxiety,  ns  to  what  comic  I«ord  Derby  will    take 
sat  colonial  question.     Allhottg 
coolness  and  sagacity,   he    veeou  to  b«Yi 
ited  the  spirit  and  intentions  ol  '  ic  colonlsto.     Thai 
lie  and  unanimous,  and  Lord  Koseber y at  anj  ro4 
taken  as  an  impartial  witness  to  the   intensity  of  the  eveitc- 
it  upon  the  aspect  ol  the  question  with leapeel  toeonticta 
i!        He   said,  In  a  speech  ilrliverrd  at  AIm-i- 
Vpril,    tliat  during  the  last  forty  years  since  the  last 
i"  Australia,  there  had   been  00 
that    which   was  now   experienced.      We 
at  the  present  moment  a  protest  on  behalf  of  all   the 
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Auftnlbn  Colonial  against  the  French  Rrvidmstc  Hill 
prepared,  and  will  shortly  b   forwarded  to  England. 
Cord  Derbj  stands  'minting  the  oo*t,  am!  wo 

•  lij.h.in  icy  of  his  country  along  economical  chnnnrU,  and  m 
therefore  dnara  that  ilir  colonists  should  beat  upon  than 
shoulder*  exclusively  the  burden  of  the.  i  ISCfSd  with 

nexation,    The  colotutti  ixc  desiroas  1 1*  u  th< 
bility  should  U*  bofM  by  boil  ma  nutil  State  and  tlieCoisl 
in  ibe  \>t  .«■  -.>i-.li:r_'  t:»  w  hi.  Ii  tin-  .sarcinrofc 

And  when  we  look  upon  the  progress  of  our  Colonies,  tin1 
extent  at  that  commerce  which  n  bernf?  carried  on  tpM 
increasing  scale  yen    bj    war,  the  dose   '  "ii  ib.u  rx 

the  mutual  interests  that  are  invtilrcd  on  both  sides,  I 
character  almost  colossal,  the  colonial  view  seems  to  be  tW  jl 
and  tin1  fiirrr  on*.  Kngland  would  reap  as  much  adi'siiftij 
not  marc,  from  an  impulse  given  to  the  trade  through! 
Torres  Straltl  ud  the  Pacific  generally,  than  ihi*  <rAm 
A  foil  fivcti  will  suggest  to  u*  the  importanco  to  Ivngisa 
her    growing    An  trade.       Wo    learn    from    Mail 

'  Progress  of  the  World  '  that  93  per  cent,  of  Australian  tra 
carried  on  in   Hi  it  l>ti  vessels.     With  n 
rally,  we  find   that,  taking  the  vnri<  tries  as  * 

upon  the  trade  list,  tlic  British  Colonics  hold  the  first  f 
an  I  rant  nurmimnrrrr  with  them  ix  increasing  mo 
with  the  Mtt  "!   the  world  in  general.     Mr.  Mulhall  calea1 
that  lulwii-ri  1-STiS  <lM,l  lh7H  there  Imi  Wen  an  increase  of  43 
cent,  of  trade  with  our  colonics,  but  only  of  19  per  cent,  wid 
rest  of  the  world.      And  with  regard  to  Australian  trade  is 
ticalar,  figure*  must  again  assist  uu  in  forming  a  ji 
regard  to  the  actual  and  probable  value  of  these  Pacific  Col* 
In  tin-  '  Viriorran  Handbook/  rotnpiled  h)  M:    Hitter,  maw 
arc  al  band  for  comparison  and   for  illustration   of  the  ew 
that  has  taken  place.      We   fitnl   that,  in  absolute  value,  dW 
ternal  trade  of  the  Australian  Colonies  exceeds  that  u: 
I5i i iiai i  poaassaion, axcepl  of  course  Ii  iii.(      It  is  great**1 
that   *if  either  Denmark,  or   Greece,  or   Italy,  or  Portrjup 
Spain,  or    oVodac    and    Norway  ;    it    is   greater   than 
North  Africa,  of  Kgypt,  Morocco,  and  Tonis,  oollrcti 
it         I  I  -U  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  South  America. 
tin-  Argentine  Confederation,  hill,  Mexico* and < 

fro  ay.      The  value  of  the  wool  export  of  Australia  al<*S 
creased  from  ten  millions  in  1851  to  twenty-two  millions  iff! 
Tin-  total  rains  of  rln*  import  trade  of  tiie  Australia*,  iacWi 
TuMiniii.i  and   New  Xealnnd,  was  calculated   to 
year  1878,  the  sum  of  fifty  millions,  being  at  the 
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;  ami  the  value  of  the  export)  exceeded  forty- four  millions, 
log  at  the  :a:rrl  17/.  ll?,  per  head,      N'mv  win u  it  is  considered 
be  people  of  the  United   Kingdom  import  only  at  the  ntt 
little  more  than    HA   per  head,  ami  export  at  the  rate  of 
\i)s.  prr  head,  some  gurus  may  lie  made  at  the  com- 
ial  enterprise  and  activity  ol  these  three  million  Kogli 

UlCr   AattpOdet,        I"   f:t««-  Of  h"   n    -.    :n  i!     -.!.Vi-.M<-<    ••nthi: 

sometimes  gTow  dull  :   but  these  figures  and  statistics  point 

re  development,  which  a  rightly  inspired   eutlin 
lid  fully  gTatp  and  estimate  nt  its  jiut  value.     And  if  a  little 
of-  and  ©(    national,  OF  r.i'li<-i    bajwrieJ,  (v 

OQT  calculations,  is  it  nut  excusable?     For  these  <[iica- 
that  affect  individual  Colonies,  or  group*  of  Colonies,  arc 
only  great  in  themselves,  but  are  great  in  what  they  point 
The  Australian  question  should  suggest  the  greater  theme 
the  confcdwstlop  ol  the  Empire,  In  Ike  words  of  an  emlu^i- 
Australian:  '  A  ejanddroam  — a  noble  fnith— and  a  d< 
ly  of  that  grandest  and    noblest  of  races,  the    men  of  that 
jirt  island  of  the  north       And   already  it    ik   beiiijj  bro 
of  the  gloom  of  the  lar  fnture,  and   into  the   liyht  of  day  by 
nr  far-seeing  men  of  the  Conservative  clubs  in  London  ;   lui* 
land,  under  the  cautious  regime  of  her  piescnt  adviaer,  is 


K  yet  ready. 
There  is  n 


is  no  more  enthusiastic  supporter  of  this  noble  faith 
lofty  dream,  than    l.onl  (   iiriiarvou,       \\y  all    the   right  that 
;s   to   ripened   politic*]    judgment  and   experience,   he    is 
titled  to  spook   upon   this  subject      He  sees  plainly  cm 
there  is  no  ono  who,  in  his  own  way  of  expressing  it,  will 
irt  of  Richard  II.,  and  say  to  tM  colonists,  '  1  will   be 
leader.'     In  his  article  on  *  Annexation  and  Confederation 
Australia,'  which  appeared  lately    in  the  'Contemporary 
his    Lordship  expressed   n  strong   opinion    upon   the 
ice  of   the  whole   tiuestion  t'»  '.he  Empire.      He    sees   in 
colonists   brave  kinsmen    and    relations,  fellow-Knglishmen 
ited   lrom    na    by  no   great   essential  difference    but    that 
jcb    mere  distance  create*.     And   the    potentiality  of  nival- 
is  eurelv  tho   heritage  of   these    men.      They  clear  forests 
build    cities,    and     louud    communities    nith     murvellous 
•State  their  population  or  their  progress  as  estr&ve 
itjy  a»  wt*  will,  'the  exaggeration  ends  while  the  dispute 
inues/  as   Burke  said   of  thr*  growth   of  the  two  million*  of 
llcrs  in  America  in  his  day. 

i   regard  to  the  general  question  of  her  relations  to  Kfafl 

ica,  there  seesn  to  be  at  the  present  time  two  courses  open 

Kngland.      The  one  is  lo  declare  llic  colonial  connection  an 
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ami  fo  Ur#  hpTBPlf  at  once  of  it  anil  the  rrspontibil 
connected  therewith.  The  loyalty  of  her  children  at 
Aiiii|*>iW"i  would  In  thai  caat  be  Hoarded  an  sentimental  tin 
thine-,  i>f  no  particular  value  in  the  open  market  of  the  w< 
mieti  would  stand,  commercially  and  otherwise,  oq 
umv  footing  a»  foreigner*.  Such  i  policy  M  1 1i i ■*  ha»  I 
a  favourite  QM  with  theorists,  and  especially  Ksi 
who    pretend    to    be    gnldfld    by    the    siernm    fm/irn    of    ab«l 

philosophy.    Thcj-  ignore  tin-  principle  thai  'trade  follow* 
although    that,    principle    mn    l>n    dciininRtr.it.-.!    by   f 
statistics,  and  the  concurrent  wice  .•(  history.      Within  the 
fan  yean  there  bat  been,  oo  of  the  Gladstone  Got 

moot,  something  like  a  crusade  against  loyalty,  carried 
not  in  one  part  of  our  Km  pi  re  alone,  but  in  many  parts. 
Ireland  than  bmi  been  «et  on  foot,  as  every  one  know*,  a  co 
of  legislation  vrbil  b  b«fl  encouraged  ere:  aalist'  mi 

nil-Hi,  and  driven  the  beat  men  out  of  tin-  land.  A«  sow 
loyal iata  in  Ulster  protest,  tlu       >     '  Id  tobesilent  aadtodfl 

lothitu  to  interfierc  with  ■  Nationalist  programme.    T 
ocAelata  ia  rn  >'  of  *  the  Queen  and  the  Intel 

of  (he  Empire.1  In  tin- Tranavaal, end  upon  it*  bordcu,  lu^sl 
whether  block  or  white,  have  suffered  more  than  anywhere  < 
Then  is  no  more  disgraceful  page  of  history  than  that  which  I 
how  Kii£l:uiil  .iliandonerl  to  the  tender  mercies  nl  tblUI  RDH 
tho  loyal  natives  ot  the  Transvaal,  in  spite  ol  the  treaty  ■ 
to  protect  them.     Per  the  white  colonist*,  win  rw*n| 

I'-ngland '*  side,  not  so  much  pity  need  be  excited,  r>  . 
o(  their  personal  Ionscs,  they  could  i  •    \\»    with  their  liiei 

i  afresh  ebx  wheie     bat  the  Mack  man  i  as  »<■ 
As  might  have  been   expected,  his  loyalty  to  the  "    I 
across  the  sen*  is  sadly  shaken. 

Ami  ao  pre  may  boa  the  compass,  ami  find  in  every  ipw 
the  tnnie  signs,  the  same  tendencies,  the  same  desire  to  dep 
the  loyalists  and  to  raise  up  any  noisy  and  insignificant  inti 

I  i    Mejeely'a  subject*  who  wish  for   i  eepexate  exi»trl 
lYea  it  thus,  we  mnv  ask,  that  Germany  achieved  her  greats* 

.  policy  of  weakness,  vacillation,  and  disintegration? 

M.-tn  Kmpire  is  strong,  happy,  and   united;  but  our  pro 
C Government  woulil    mr,   forsooth,    that   this    strength   sod 
heppjiteei  srere  most  flagrantly  immoral  mean*,  If  we, 

to  judge  thorn  by  the  general  tenor  of  their  own  words  and  actii 
There  is  another  course  open  to  Iinglatid,  which  ik  iiopj 
in  ■  toon]  Colonist*  are  fond  of  proposing — 'The  Cole] 
and  tin  I  mted  Empire*  This  means  that  con  strut 
union  are  to  take  the  place  of  destruction  ami  disintn 
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in  all  parti  of  the  world,  whether  in  the   Pacific  islands,  on 

"tlaoUc  shorn,  «»r  elsewhere,    Kntflishmcn    nrc    to    make 

on  cause,  and   stand    shoulder  to  should.       D   Inn  UNkft 

i«  the  fashion   for  pessimist*  to   say  that  Knglanri,  like   the 

,  'mole  nut  mi;1  tool  die  cbawm  beer  the 

ens  and   responsibilities  of  gorenisg  one-fourth  ol  the 

D    of  the   world;    that   rui.  u>-\\    then   IN    boksOl   thut 

:<■   her  fall.     Such   it  not  the  cose,  ami   the 

nie   is  QOt    i'.    pOtOl        Elo-DM   bftd   no  OOloiUtJ    in 

sense   England    has    now.      Holland's    colonics    rather   re- 

tmblc  Home  herself  in  her  early  beginning,  nay,  even  in  her 

tyloses]    origin,   when    /Kneas   led   his  COinred«    bim     Troy 

Latiurn.      The  fate  and  subsequent   history  ol  the  descend- 

and   successors  uf   lliOM   wfao    sailed   in   the  'Mayflower' 

unlike  thai  ol*  the-  exiled    Trojan*.     Tin    same   story 

^»ay   be    repeated    in  the   case  at  Camula  anil   the   Australian, 

l-tighind  r«  i   youth  in  her  colonies; 

as    her   children    spread    and   gTow,   and    carry    her   lan- 

V   laws,  and   Institutions   far  afield,  she  seems  to  161 

ipirc  upon  a  firmer  bast*  ©very  year.    'Tottering  to  her  tall 

imltrd  an  idle  phrase;    it    is  rather  tnn-  that   Holland  stands 

a   point   whore  tl>e   past   looks   email   in  comparison   to   the 

ture  that  may  be.     A  faint   heart   naj  indeed  throw  her  back 

reduce  her  to  the  position  of  a  second  Holland,  with  the 

icsa   of  lost    opportunities.      These    OppottU&i 

and    found    in   the   word    '  CoofikUntioil/   and   in    the 

'The  Colonies  and  the   United   Umpire.'      The  vnrioua 

mpirv  ma)  be  likened  lo  dispersed   tod 

oin  atoms,  which  need  ojilv  tO.0  magic  and  potent  influence1 

DIM  uniting   substance   t'j   make   them   (luw   together   and 

,  1    fnn»i»ter,t    whole       The  Conditions  are   favour- 

,  altbooffh  these  particles  are  wondering  about  in  a   wj 

uaid  fashion  ;  nn<l   ue   vein  10  want  only  the 

oj  the  Efcwd  of  nosj  political  up  rt  whoy  like  ■  mait* 

sUrad  these  particles  together  to  a  common  ceniir. 

makes  the  whole  world  kin,  especially  tin- 

o-Sraaon    woiid,    IB    Spite   of    abstract    philosophy    and    the 

ptings  of  a  shortsighted  economy.      VVc  might    ardent  U 

-  statesman  of  the   stamp  of  the  great  But  to:,  who  baa 

could  look  beyond  the   cloud*  and    prejudices  of 

own  time,  and  see  in  a  wise  and  timely  sympathy  with  the 

1  'ggfo*   of   **"*    Colonies,    in    the    lofty    wd    |BB 
"□cots  prompted   by  community  of  race  and  language,   in 
,  in   Loyaltjr,    In  consolidation,  the  surest  foundations  ol 
ikI's  greatness  aad  England's  Empire, 
ol  158. — AV.  315.  M  Aut, 
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Aut.  VI.— 1.  Liffidas.     Ey  John  Milton.     1637. 

u.    By  I  ■  »o«  Shelly      U 

3.  7/<  Mononam*     Bj  Allied  Tennyson.     lv 


THERE  is  no  question  that  Lord  Tennyson  first  earned 
great  fame  by  hit '  la  Metnoriam.'    It  was  • 
of  this  monody,  in  W$0,  that  sent  serious  and  thoughtiul 
back  to  his  earlv  writing*.  t»  tea  if  then*  was  any  trace  of  po 
there  such  as  might  have  given  promise  of  a  riper  raatui 
10  tfcfl  :i^.iiiivhment  of  many,  a  mire  of  great  richness  lav  i 

PC  them,  which  they  hod  passed  by  almost  unnoti 
fan  poets  prelude  by  a  monody,  though  it  is  a  bort  of  en 
tost  of  Ability.  Any  man  whose  genius  leads  him  to  c 
lui  ward  and  write:  an  In  MemOTxam  throws  it  down  as  a  gaul 
at  the  feet  of  all  rritios,  rind  challenges  investigation 
literary  status  and  character.  In  some  respects  a  monody  i 
UltcnUKM   whiih    it   seems  n   Ipeclet  of  pieainnption   to   rit 

irorid  at  nil.  being  entirely  personal  and    in 
nature.      A   man  must  stand  pretty  high   indeed,  to  n* arrant 
expecting  the  public  to    listen   to   his   wailing  with   any 
of  patience.      For  the  most   part   tin-;-   b  ■■'■'    :"  "  I     ''•  "■  lH'i 
never  even  heard  of,  the  person  who  is  mnde  the  ittb 
these  outpourings.     The   world,  they   think,  is   very  wide, 
almunris  with   many  good   mi>n  worthy  of  a  tribute,  v. 
pet  nny ;   and  they  naturally  consider  the  homage  act. 
laid  im:im  tomewhai  superfluous^  an<7,  it  mai  be, 
stmincd.    The  rnonodv  therefore-    except  in   the  i 
public  character — wants   the   essential   ingredient    of  inU 
and  thfl  choice  is  rather  a  dangerous  one  to 
cue  of  a  beloved  friend,     Byron's  monody  oi 
he  met  only  as  n  boon  companion  at  dinner,  is  tame  and 
inttn  Miu<>,  although  the  subject  of  it  waa  a  wri 
tingui*hml  public  man.      We  mn  hardly,  indeed,  rcrnrmh 
this  moment  a  good  monody  worth  a  second   rending,  ei 
I. in-  pre  baft  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
are  all  marked  by  distinct  characteristics  of  merit. 

"I  In  iiM'iio.ly  has  come  down  to  us  froui  untiquity, 
almost  evoj  other  good  thing,  and  is  akin  to  the 
probably  preceded  it.  The  finest  and  most  spirit-stirring  i 
■re  know  of — but  then  it  applies  to  a  whole  lai  on — is 
repeated  by  DcuBOslhcnoi  in  lii«  speech  '  Do  C  >rona/  as  hi 
been  composed  for  the  dead  after  the  battle  of  Clm-runm, 
mournful  sublimity  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  sounds  on 
the  dying  requiem  of  the  departing  glory  of  Greece,  whic 
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oactaer  last  effort,  and  will  never  rise  again.     Tliis  habit  of 

ap,  wc  lancy,  was  rat  or,  it  may  be.   rather 

ilig,    to  the    Hellenic   people,  tor  nil  the  Greek  MmiUetl 

itaeal  in  it.    Nothing  shows  the  supreme  mastery  of  Sophocles 
n*r  .  fact  that  be  ia   «l  I  t  to  keep  up  the  sad  strain  of 

EJ*:tra — which  is  in  point  ol  fact  a  monody — through  an  entire 
drama   without    tiring    us.     Of  <  mi  n    u    individual 

neemft  for  himself,  the  strain  ceases  to  be  an  In  Memoriom. 
'Guide  Harold'  would  be  a  magnificent  monody  if  any;  other 
jwrt  Itad   f  [I  hig  dittTMl   l  ii    BjTOB,  U  he  has   pnurv<l  Li 

est  there  on  hia  own  behalf.  Wc  may  add,  that  two  fine 
tu*npb-s  of  Gzevk  prose  hate  nunc  down  to  OS,  whhli  might 
I  lw  called  monodies — the  'Apologia'  of  Pluto,  and  the 
ilcDiorsbilia*  of  Xrnophon— were  it  not  that  the  writers 
ullj  repress  their  sorrow  for  their  friend  and  master, 
ring  the  reader,  however,  probeblj  note  heart-tick  than 
Ives.  A  monody  is  assuredly  a  theme  to  evoke  great 
but  we  fear  it  should  only  be  attempted  by  the  hand  of 

Jn  the  case  of  the  thre*  persons  who  form  the  subjects  of  the 

s  of  Milton.  Shelley;,  and  Tennyson,  two  ol  than 

flat    ii  oi  the   thir<l  wa«  only  known 

ng  the  poetaof  his  day.    Wc  have  learnt  to  appreciate  Keats 

hit  death,  and  hit  fame  is  enhanced  by  Shelter's  ma^nifi- 

;  !iii  me  icon      Shell*  y's  ipl  rndid  transfigurations. 

Id    *et    off  the  greatest   being  that  ever  lived — nay, 

arc  almost  too  good  for  mortal   man  :    but   then  Shelley 

rev    keep  himself    within   reaaonabl«    botmdi       He 

htcd  to  soar,  and  tho  dead-weight  of  K«\iU  hoth  kept  him 

•nd  afforded  liim   a  dear  and  direct  purpose  to  descant 

!li.;  bis  car  moves  so  steadily  and  with  aiich 

k-:n  progress  to  the  close,  that   the   '  Adonais'  may  well 

onced  the  most  perfect  of  all  his  effort*  Hapt 

respect  of  genius  it  deserves  the  post  of  boaoa  aaoag  the 

Nowhere  do  we  find  amnno  his  works  more  magnificent 

a    finer    display    of   that    power  ol    going    out    of 

•  which  Sh  rreulci  degree  than  any 

poet.      Of    Stilton's  subject,   Kdw.ud   King,   who  was 

in   liis  t -a cut, -fifth  year  on  the  passage  from  Chester 

blin,  wo  know  notl  fog,  except  tbnt  he  was  the  son  of 

John    King,   Serrctarv  for  Ireland,  and  the  college  friend 

•et,  and  that    botb  were    nl    one   time   Intended   l"t  holy 

en.     To  him,  therefore,  the  case  of  Arthur  Bean  llallam, 

friend  of  Tennyson,  bear*  a   much  closer  parallel  tCU  that 

Keats,  both   being  fellow-collegians,  though  there   was  some 

M   J  disparity 
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disparity  lo  reopoct  of  ago.  The  *  In  Mcoioriam*  consequent 
may  be  compared  with  the  ♦Lvridnx;'  and  wc  see  in  m 
one  place  that  Tennyson  evidently  had  it  in  his  mind;  b 
llu'ir  in  nut  the  ftlighiest  trme  of  ihe  LttfioMkOfl  of  t J i* -  *  AdoiHH 
On  tbr  contrary,  the  ■  In  Memorinrn  '  mav  be  safely  pronounc 
tlic  antithesis,  of  the  'Adonnns' — wc  had  almas: 
antidob    bo  Li — in  respect  both  of  the  mod*  of  treats 

mil  impression  it  leaves  finally  on  the  mind.  We  i 
not  toothed  nfter  reading  Shelley — perhaps  n*  » 
a  little  indignant  n\  mu  lui  ;  but  In  the  c*s«- 
trfbuts  of"  Tennyson  we  believe  wr  are  ail  the  letter  fot  hni; 
Mftd  and  duly  weighed  these  several  stanzas,  and  we 
■  Mi:M-|\ih  on  finishing;  tlirui  that  wc  shall  DOl  folgOt  U  P 
tottO  again  :  for  we  seem  to  have  boon  associating  with  sol 
good  beadsman,  who  has  not  been  forgetful  to  breathe  a 
tor  ua  all. 

To  justify   nn    '  In    Mcmoriam  *    there    must    always 
strong  friendship,  and  that  too  the  friendship  of  yonDgi 
There,  must  also  be  o  d<-jnn  ntion,  and  the  nipping  of  a  r.« 
tiful    bud   of   promise — if  suddenly    and    unexpectedly,   all  1 

at  least  tor  the  theme.  In  this  respect  Milton 
Ml  antftgo,  M  his  friend  was  drowned  in  tlir-  prime  of  life,  it  I 
utterly  unforeseen  moment  ;  whereas  Keats  was  languishing 
•Oiieunption,  and  his  hour  of  reckoning  had  been  summed  o 
In  the  case  of  Arthur  Henry  Hal  lam,  though  bit  mi  n 
a  tragic  ending  the  shock  seems  to  hnTc  come  by  snrpfl 
Upon  1'Vftylnxls,  most  of  all  upon  his  own  father  T 
subject,  Iheri-lntr,  .ill.  tiU-d  rvrn  uuitrri.il  to  justify  the  anew 
•f  an  admirer  and  a  \'\  jeud  :  and  perhaps  in  respect  of  ainuetl 
and  truth  tlie  tribute  of  Tennyson  is  the  most  accurate  a»d  61 
least  exaggerated  of  the  Mi;.r.     Wc  fancy,  hot.  -  Mil 

hns  most  touched  the  chord  of  sympathy  within  us,  and  1 
feci,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  a  greater  wrench  on  tradil 
the  'I.ycklas.'  The  solemnity  of  the  opening  is  singaltl 
touching: — 

'Who  would  not  King  for  LyculaaV     He  ki 
i  imixi  if  in  Hintf,  Htni  balld  the  lofty  rhyme 
:  <>t  ilont.  upnn  iii>.  vralcn  bior 

1 1  pt.  niul  writer  in  tho  parching  win«l. 
Witlmtit  '  mo  uieluduiua  ton.' 

The  prelude  of  Shelley,  on    the   contrary,   is   indijfnanl 
snakes  an  almost  hyslerirnl  mil  oi  all  tOJOltt— 

*  O  weep  for  Adonainl  though  our  team 
Thaw  not  the  front  which  biuda  »o  dear  a  bead 
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k'c*fovecp   for  him  *  until  the  Future  dares  forget   the  Put.' 
H.s  sreeping,  however,  is  not  n  soothing  !luu ,  bur  ratbag  *  fl 
taw*;"  for  Adonais  i*  gone  whern  all  things  fair  and  wi*c  must 
itrutl.  vi  m  ik  as  to  chink  he  will  hi*  restored  bo 

nV  riul  air — Ma 

'Death  fade  on  Ins  mute  voice,  and1  laugh*  at  our  dcapaJr  ! ' 

W  opening  of  Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  resembles  one 
WoWl  Chancers  pTavers  in  its  spirit  of  cfllmncfi*,  and  ho  COfD> 
tvnee*  by  admitting  the  chastening  hand  or  love,  which, 
*J:bougb  wo  mx-  it  not,  we  embrace  by  fultls  — 

*  BcKeriiig  where  we  cuuiiot  prove.* 

•fry  lots  will  Ije  our  iteppifiMtOBe  to  higher  thing*  ; 
sod  out  of  the  waste  of  mourning  will   bloom  the  consolation 
tuflerinjf  to  (omr. 
The  openings  therefore  of  the  three   poems,  as  soon  as  the 

i.ivr   been   vliuck,    shuw    DOt    »nly    tin*  d.ll'rieur 

which  the  subject  is  approached,   but  the  very  ternpera- 

tbe  writers  ibemaelrc* .  ami  the  mom  attain  i&  continued 

close  in  each.     Shelley's  pessimism  breaks  out  at  every 

He  docs  not  cease  to   protest,   by  an    appeal  to  all  the 

•rrs  of  reason   ami    Imagination,    against  the   great  wrong 

Ui'tk:nd    and   the   world  have  su  tiered   by  this  stroke  of  into. 

MJion  never  forgets  the   personality  of  III*  friend.     Al  ■van 

.in  to  throw  another  law*]  oa  Ilia  knar,  until 

rajin!  with  fallen  leaves  which  one  no!  mean!  to  wither ; 

ami  he  leaves  it  rather  to  ourselves  to  dmw  a  nse/nl  N'stmii  oil  the 

■LWomof  cali '■  n    ignatioiL      Hut  the  auih<'i  of  the  *  In  Meano- 

riam*  seeks  to  got  us  to  unfold  our  own  breasts  hv  laving  Open 

wo.  aud  would  make  us  converts  to  bit*  way  <>1   thinking* 

tdetd  mourno,  as  becomes  her;  but  man,  superioi  to 

re  in  bis   immortal   aspect,   must  consent   rather   to   lean 

lesson:   and    this    lessim  id    tin*    omnia    '•<nit.au   of  III*-    LS    im- 

1/ m   which  follow,   which  nre  in  the 

aatore  of  deep  and  searching  ■eliWrnminalinn,  after  the  manner 

Ine  and  such  earl)  Fathers  of  the  Church  ae  d 
the  si;  in   man   thcij    piinaarj    study.     Another 

r-  iKirkahle  feature  in  Tennvson,  regarded  as  a  sclf-cpirstioiiitig 
poet,  is  that  no  havo  little  or  nothing  in    tin     abatfadS    ho  views 

nW  a  or  Id  and  all  that  inhabit  il  almost  entirelj  in  toe  concrete. 

On  the  other  hind,  in  much  of  the  abstract 

ntemplatton  of  thing*.    AH  Taannon'i  cbamctara  arc  repn 

merely   of  individual*,      lie  rarel*  gives  us  I    IJM 
axJ    never    on    any  occasion    presents   to    our    view   humanity 

under 
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under  n  single  t>j>e.  Uii  'Ulysses'  is  the  Ulysses  of  thr 
•Odyssey;*  liis  cfc  Simeon  Stylite*'  ouly  a  iniid  recla*. 
a*pt  it  it  for  this  reason  th  tt  tho  •  In  Mcmorimn  '  is  not  a> 
idrrisg,  and  is  more  of  an  exercise  to  rend  than  the  other  tvo; 
but  it  is  at  least  a  profitable  exercise,  and  a  single  resilinr 
Mill  ii'itlicr  suffice  to  do  justice  to  it,  n<a  enable  us  to  embrace 
the  full  depth  and  purport  of  the  self-enquiry  uridrrusra 
apparently  with  the  view  of  purifying:  and  perfecting  tbu  tool. 
A  wholesome  comfort,  indeed,  is  the  main  objeet  of  thru-  inner 
homilies.  Wo  ore  taught  thnt  it  is  rational  to  suffer,  (or  nxfc 
losses  air  COJniDOIl  I"  -ill  i 


ED  bWP 

,    Ml    tU 


'  Too  coiumou !    Never  morning  wore 
To  evening  but  soiuc  hoari  did  break/ 

This  is  a  turn  of  phraseology  worthy  of  Dante.*  whom  Ti 
win  iii  u  nioofli  most   resembles  of  all  m<> 

to  i  .i.i.   incapacSti,  to  travel  out  of  himself,  m 
the  innnuer  of  the  great  Florentine.      WTien  we  say,  'to 
out  of  himself,'  lot  us  nol  be  misunderstood.     We  mean 
the  self-communing  spirit   is  so  strong  in  both,  that  it  preterm 
the ii    e*ei   being   Jrank  or   taking   the  trader   fully   Into   thro 
confidence.      There   ii  in   both,  either  more   or  lew,  a   so 
rigid,  almost  obstinate  reticence,  far  removed  from  egotism,  tss' 
still  so  self-absorbing  as  to  make  us  almosll  COr&piain  uf  ;> 
of  frankness  of  natures — the  impulsive  frankness  of  Shikipeaiv, 
for  instance,  or  tin  uinimion  nf  Byron,  who  even  pi 

it  to  tho  extreme.  ShsJcspeare  never  writel  o  please  hinswli. 
but  to  charm  the  spectator:    he  >ves  completi 

'mnself  for  the  time;  but   Dante  and  Temiwin.  v.- 
have  always   an    aye   upon   themselves  as   the   *  audience  fit 
though  frw.'     I'liis  constitutes  an  obvious  defect  as  regard*  DKn- 

Erchensivcness  ;    for,  however  peat  and  stirring  the  theme  b**J 
\  the  man  who  will  not  consent  l"  oiakc   the  wl  ii  kifl 

will  always  have  a  narrower,  though  perhaps  a  more  select 
circle  of  admirers.  It  is  in  his  serious  efforts  especially  thtf 
Tennyson  shows  this  characteristic  faeii  ;  hnt   are 

fancy  that  the  ring  of  '  Lockflley  Mall,"  the  finest  perhaps  of  s9 
his  minor  efforts,  fro  not   primarily  inlendi  10   r*lj  fsr 

beyond  the  re. i«  i.  ..i  hi*  own    uj       It   i*   tin- 
the  inner  spirit  nhieh  baa  unconsciously  allowed   itself  1 
.rded  moment  to  break  the  bounds. 
The  quality  refej   is  entirety  absent  from  t*r 


•  A  mi  t  ■■•  Kuveialoe  hod  ^iunfft 

to  .rutloliK  IIU/-     It  PuryUth. 


wo* 
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antiquity.     It  h*a  no  place  whatever  in  Homer.     He 

is  it   were,  on    i  high  pedestal   before   the  world   and 

Qfl  aloud   tiis    inspiration      in    ]n<t,    be    bis    his   inspira- 

.   and    nihlirv  of   bll   audieace    nitlirr    than   to 

bom  choice  or  likings.  Such  a  poet  will  era  posses*  n  I  i  fl 
ancrsal  iwaT  utrr  the  Iiuiikiii  mind,  and  over  all  time,  than 
«*  who  are  run.  In  the  case  of  Suakspeare  we 

pc  the  two  conditions  orcaisinnally  intermixed ;  but  as  a 
Weral  rule  bo  gives  forth  I. is  utterances,  so  to  speak,  oratori- 
I  l  a*  it  were  from  i  lofty  aU^e,  ■  ith  all  luumiiitv  in  full 
e*  before  him.  He  b  nut  selt'-nlroirlicd,  but  lilwrrd  nmi 
iperuire.  Tli"  6ni  instance  we  recognize  of  the  high  employ- 
eat  of  thU  .  in  nunlrui  poetry  i*  In  Dante, 
*  meaning  oi  whose  'mystic  unfathomable  song'  still  remains 
laany  of  iu  ports  a  waled  book,  even  to  critics  ol  lus  own 
ilion,  who  have  foamed  different  !::(•  rpretations  of  bil 
rsmug.  'J'hc  question  sometimes  arises:  l)id  Dante  himself 
«a)v  fulh  comprehend  the  exact  purport  of  hit  muttering*? 
an  i*  a  moot  point  ;  and  for  our  part  wr  in-line  to  believe 
use  habit  of  srlf-i  Hum  mine  tends,  more  or  less, 
ft&d  leaves  behind  either  a  doubtful  or  a  ckmbli 
caning.     ThiJ  D  "«i  be  regarded  as  an  irnqoesUOBeble  ■ 

poetry,      A   poet's  thoughts   should  not   be  dark,   but 

till  like  n  Pharos  light  u|*>n  the  page,  unmistakable,  pregnant, 

ring,  i"  toeii  oleai   illumination.     In  iheii  bail  form 

e;  should  be  like  the  impression  given  by  a  first  love  at  first 

itkl  and  Irresistible  that  era  ocrurs,  Lhbagfi 

Ur-conversc  may  develop  qualities  that  did  not  then  strike  us. 

be  loveliness  of  that  impression  nevex  recurs ;  for  things  of 

1  k«  flowers    -they  only  bloom  once,  how<-v.-r  ih«-\ 

a/aftcr«sn!»' \|mii«1.    So  with  the  beat  effitaioai  of  the  poets 

iad,   u<  i   must   be   intt  inUneous :   where 

rl<jitxlr  to  take  in  the  idea,  or  hme  to  deli  iterate  abnii 

CM  rather  a  want  of  power  than  n  potency  oi 

*ntn*dit  n  in  it\.  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  an 

hiaestionable   defect    in    poetry  ;    though    there    ate    certain 

to*  German  among  others— which  especially  delight  in 

■riddling  ti  I    inbjc       re  Ipuita,      Hut  the  tendency 

i  by  ao  means  confined  to  the  Germane?  for  all  Patn 

'the  same  characteristics — showing  a  quality 

i  truth  almost  degenerates:   into  ;»  trick  ;   Kt  while  tbe 

labor  professes  to  unfold  to  us  the  inner  man,  in  reality  ho  ta 

a*st  let i cent,  and  reserves  foi  himself  the  full  esoteric  renela- 

****    This,    we    think,    ia    hardly   fair,   and,   to  make   use  of 

hrase.    hardly    consistent    with  xivoir   were:    but 

Ariosto 
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Ariocto  never  sins  on  this  score,  and  therefore  wo  love  the  rasa. 
In  Milton's  early  effusions,  such  as  '  Co  mo*  '  ■< -1  L'AllffTo' 
and  fcll  Penseroso.'  tlwrre  |a  no  trace  of  tbit  quality ;  but  the 
*  Paradise  Lost'  abound*  in  meditative  self-absorption  ;  to  men 
an  extent,  thnt  so  good  a  critic  as  Dr.  Johnson  went  n 
as  to  pronounce  it  a  somewhat  dull  book  on  the  whole.  He 
did  nut  undertake  to  analyse  the  matter  ni  In  search  for  the 
cause,  but  wc  suspect  it  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  nature  oi  ths 
subject,  as  in  thfl  excess  of  the  employment  of  the  subjctfiie 
faculty.  Byron,  as  wo  have  said,  is  by  temperament  and 
Bin rn-r  aliuwst  free  from  t  ic  i  barge  .  and  when  he  indulge!  D 

it    he    hns    im    concealment*     Imi    pr.trlninw    his   subjeCtivitj  o( 
thought  with  «  loud  voice  to  all  mankind.     Shelley  is  pcrhap* 
the   frankest    poet    the   world    has  ever  seen.      He  is  as  I 
of  no  confession,  cither  good  or  bad  ;  heme  sometimes  fir  m 
delighted,  and   sometimes   shocked.      But,  we  may  rrlv   on  it, 
those  poets  who  can  go  out  of  themselves  and  consent  to  mtkt 
the   whole  world  kin,  from  Homer  downwards,  arc  for  eti 
and  will  always  hold  the  first  place.      We  may  profit   much  bj 
overhearing  the   suppressed   but  fervent  prayer  of  a  gxnxi 
on   his   knees;  bat   assuredly   we   feel  n  higher  sense  of  sat* 
fnction — much    more    of    the    'sutsum    nonla ' — on    reccivisj 
a  benediction  from  the  pulpit  with  uplifted  hands  in  presenc* 
of   a    vast   congregation   ol    which   wc  arc   permitted   to  loffli 
a  part. 

The  leading  characteristic  in  Milton's  'Lycidas'  is  hi 
flowing  reminiscence  of  the  Classics  and  their  happy  adapUliel 
to  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  college-friend's  career;  thoogb 
we  detect  here  and  there  the  too  nice  search  for  gems,  which, 
although   choice  in   their  way,  do  not  come  spontam 
are  either  more  or  less  made  use  of  a*  mosaic-work,  and  are  tiw 
effect  of  study  and  reference.     This  disposition  to  borrow  grwstlf 
developed  with  Milton  in  nftcr  time,  when  we   find   in  some  of 
his  works  almost  literal   translations  from  the  Greek,  or  Greek 
imagery  and  allusions  travestied.     Of  course  we  never  tire  « 
being  reminded  ut   tin*  existence   of  (.his    magnificent    mine  a 
wealth,  but  we   are  still  forced  to  remember  that  it   is  ni 
original  nor  is  the  working  of  it  entirely   Milieu's  own.     TM 
man  who  most  of  all  shook  himself  free,  from  all  indebtedness  tu 
classic  sources,  and  even  unconsciously  rivalled  them  on  their  **a 
ground,  was  Shakspeare,  some  of  whose  similes  are  i 
as  where  he  describes  Mercury  '  bestriding  the  lazy-pacing  da 
and  mortals  falling  back  to  gaze  upon  him  ;  or  where  the  i*m»5 

Eod  displays   his  ineffable   beauty  of   form   when   he  suddenly 
ghls  up*. ii  *a  henven-kissing  hill";  or  when-  he  designata ■■* 
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nliabitaats  of  Olympus  as  '  the  perpetual  sober  vodl  v  phrase 
fttikb  is  at  once  Homeric  ;ui<l  Lucreliaii.  Mdtnii,  however 
fptkl  hit  instinct  of  retorting  to  the  sacred  source,  certainly 
Dew  improved  upon  the  classics  ;  but,  although  the  dcclaratn'ii 
ear  sound  like  heresy  in  the  ears  of  scholar*,  we  venture  to 
iffi:m  that  Shaksprair  hardly  em  touched  a  classical  allusion 
1  he  did  not  improve  i>r  beautify  :  anil  just  as  such  Grecians 
M<iit>bon  could  nlwayi  road  Pope's  l  Horner'  with  pleasure  and 
pronounce  it  to  \tr  an  inoompUttblfl  work,  an  the  most  recon- 
dite scholar  in  the  world  may  take  delight  in  tin-  refreshing 
Ivcd  out  of  the  seething  imagination  of  the  gimt 
rlmnutist.  .Milton  is  »t  >>cflt  only  one  who  gives  us  a  gentle 
rounder  of  the  richness  of  the  ancient  source,  and  no  one  docs 
iIuum  or  mors  leernedlj  *  but  nil  accord  tha  nraisr 

vbere  the  praise  is  due.      It  is  not  overdone  ;  but  it  adds  nothing 
■'  i-  1:iirn  Shellej  too  Wal  r lassie  in  his  way  ;   ftOfl 

sis  handling  of  the  translation  of  ono  of  the  paando  Homeric 
%  is  a  real  emu  Hut  the  classical  allusions  in  his 

pwry  generally  are  on  the  whole  modest  end  enprslaPtJOOJ, 
sjrf*;  wish  to  sec  more  of  them  ;  but  then  his 

supreme  faculty  of  transfiguration  makes  him  wholly  inde- 
JKruient  of  all  such  imagery,  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  misting 
*  tkmgony  fnr  himself.  This  power  of  transfiguration,  which 
•Was  akin  to  the  painters  art,  is  seen  at  its  highest  and 
brightest  in   the    *  Aduiiais,'  and  nothing  t  1:1  In*  nunc  sis  id  and 

stirring  than  those  descriptions  in  which  he  makes  pass 

tnbqj  procession  be/ore  us  the  leading  genii  of  the   hour,  who 

almost  seem  to  bar*  shared  the  fate  of  the  moiir-ini  one,  as  they 

ki  it  were  from  their  graves  like  phantoms,  after  *  Sorrow 

:n  be*  family  of  Sighs,'  •Lost  Echo/  •  Palo Ocean, '  and  'The 

ring  wil-1  with  grief/  have,  made  tbeir  sign.     Here  he 

irta  the   first   place  to  the  nameless  Byron — 'Too  pilgrim  of 

mes 

1  Veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  hi*  song.' 

Dost   impressive  anil   interesting  figure  in   the   whole 
'.  ii  i"  Shelley  introduces  himself,  and  certainly  in  no 

T«7  f]„  •rim  ; — 

'XliuV  I  loss  DOtOj  OSIUO  OM  trail  Kuriii 

itom  among  men  ;  companionloM— 

>  •  •  • 

pnr<  rlt,  I-  lUtlfol  al  d  i^riiV- 

masked     a  ?* 

-UlXKtt.' 

[h  gentle   in  his  ■lotions,  and  even  fantastic  in  his 

Breeda 
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Wei  ils  <<i   mourning,   til  ttand  ilood  in  ■  sort  of  stupor  ov  bfl  I  i 
tion,   and   feci   an   obvious   want   of    confidence    rcjjaxding  tbt 
apparition — floubtful   whether   thev    should    pity   or  euui.i 
until  Shelley  decide*  the  point  for  them,  and  relievo*  their  piin- 
ful  suspense — 

*«  Who  art  thou*.'" 
JIu  answered  ui>t*  but  with  n  suuMeu  Land 
Made  bare  hia  branded  niul  ensanguine!  brow 
v\  huh  wag  Jilco  Cftin'e  or  Christ'*)— Oh,  that  it  should  bo  sol' 

The  forlorn  repentant  spirit  of  the  lust  wont*  almost  absulwi 
the  poet  from  the  charge  of  that  impiety  into  which  his  seat' 
the  sublime  and  the  memory  of  hi*  lonering*  had  led  him.    Iti 
no  discredit  to  the  Poet  Laureate  to  say  that  he  has  never  rcaiW 
this  high  flight — never  so  moved  or  harrowed  us  as  Shelter  tai 
ih.ne  in  ili«-  'AdcnaiaJ     Bhakipeaxe  alone  bai  possessed  thti 
electric  power,  as  where  he  makes  Romeo  at  the  tomb  of  J 
embrace  the  man  whom  he  has  just  slaughtered,  on  dlseominy 
that  both  were  the  admirers  of  the  tame  idol — brothers  in  sflic- 
thin — nnmes  writ  together  4in  sour  misfortune's  book/ 

U  hen  we  turn  again  to  Mil  ton.  we  see  how  Boclj  he  runs  ever 
the  a  hole  scdr  of  allusions,  bringing  in  art  Kin -illy  all  the  h 
memories  of  their  union  and  friendship,  and  associating  imps* 
siyc  Oat  ore  and  dumb  animals  in  the  common  grief.     lie  tc*cbrJ 
perhaps  his  highest  flight  where  he  allude*  to  the  bright  promfr 
given  bv  the  culture  ami  genius  of  bis  friend,  and  points  tots* 
vanity  of  the  pursuit   o(  Fame,   which   is  at  once   the  *p 
great  actions   and  "that  las!    infirmity  of  noble  mind.*    Bot 
all  such  hopes  arc  perishable  things;  for  jnst  when  we  arc 
to  triumph,  then 

1  Gome*  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  ahoars 
And  slits  tin-  Lliiu-»|)iiM  life  !  * 

There  is  something  both  sweet  and  sad  in  the  picture  he  fin* 
of  the  genera!  sorrow  which  overspreads  the  face  of  nature—- 
not  coming  in   gloom   and   dejection,   but  mourning  her   WOft 
shippei   in  hei  choicest   attire — the  cowslip  hanging  its  pe 
head,  and  the  daffodils  filling  their  cups  with  tears.    Notu 
harsh,  nothing  complaining,  in  his  song,  except  indeed  the  back 
ward    glance   he   throws    at    the    growing   superstitions    of  t! 
Church — 'the  grim   wolf  with  pnry  paw  '  which  cats   u 
food  the  good   shepherd   has  provided.      Milton's  harshness,  u 
we  all  know,  follo-.M-d    QOl    long  after,  when  he   himself  und*- 
went   a  second    fall,   when   he   became    Latin  Secretary   to  tl* 
<  oinmonwcalth,  and  when   be  was  terribly   outraged  at   the  i<J* 
of  mercy    being    shown    t<>    kings.      The    concluakifl    of  tfc* 
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>.   Ur   the    most   hopeful  of  tire  throe  j  foT  vc  scf 

<   i»  a  rehabilitation  not    J;ir  off.      Though    the    daw-.ar 

eny'sink  in   hi*  ocean- bed,'  yet  on  111*  tnotwv  bo  will  'repair 

i»Ji.»»pui),-  Lead/  rising  brighter  than  cwr.      And  *o  Milton, 

all  si^n*  of  i-iii\  as  it  hall- ashamed  ol  hit  wcaknevs. 

riio  with  a  serene  brow,  UJ»  us  weep  no  uiurr  f'>i    J,m  idaa; 

i»  low  there  is  compensation, — 

Henceforth  thou  art  the  Olffliai  of  thd  shore, 

y  larg*  r»-  11  Ih«  good 

To  all  tli*t  wander  In  that  p  too." 

Ado  accordingly  be  cheerfully  loads  the  war,  beckoning  Ut  to 
frc*k  wood*  nn<\   pastures    new.1      We  alto   think    Itilton  ha* 
or**:-  :inrit  balance  in  the  expression   of  his  rtgrac, 

«n4  lk«l  hit  pOotn  must  lie  considered  the  mast  perfect  iu  the 
urmonv  of  its  construction  and  in  artistic  6nuh,  as  well  na  the 
coavistent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  pure  character 
the    su  Midship.    ar»l    the    apparent     reHeinbhsnci1 

«en  th«  clioroctors  ot  tb  fed.     sV«  will  close 

lection  by  observing  thti    Milton    hud   not  the  advantage  of 
nnganuxicl  to  work  Iran, as  in  the  case  ofl  hletl  'ttore, 

■'.    thrii    ejei     (( hiin      SpSStM  '■    '  I  ■  «'■ 

es   within   the   category,   and  even   had 
(owed  i?%  the  imitation  would  not  j)crbnps  have  been 

obviously  sutler*  from  its  want  of  con- 
jwd  continuity,  being  panloned  oS  Into  •■•  pnntti*  stanxa*. 
*  cannot  even  take  upon  01  to   »y,  that   El  was  all  written  at 
AOXnc   time,      lu  desultory  patUCS   bear  evidence  to   the  con  - 
;  and  no  otM  for  a  moment  will  doubt  that  the  Introductory 
.   -i  .«■,-.,  i  »   the  death    of  his  iriend, 

I*  much  freer  in  their  flow,  and  show  a  greater  naetftr"  over 
Ike  ionjrmajtr,  than  those  which  folio*  I  nbvequCDt  stanzas 
arm  Jiie.  joltings  written  down,  ns  fitful  memories  uid  tliiik- 
WBXDg'  fancies  rose  upon  him.  The  *  In  Mcrnoriam  '  certain!'. 
•arks  a  new  .i  •  iu    |,i»  style  and  mannoj    of  writing. 

•  leas  may  bo  ncnrli  the   same,  but   the   treatment   is  dif- 
*rent.     J|c  has  here  renounced  the  abandon  of  his  nuiiage,  and 
aaiUeato  be  for  the  future  more  reticent  and   Involved       IVr- 
W  the  sneers  of  aomr  inconsiderate  riiti<»,  and   Efci 
■sir  inn    in    imaginative    :■'  ■ 

may  hare  impelled  him  in  this  direction ;   but  we  arc 
to  think  k  was  an  unfortunate  choice,  and  that  Temp* 
i*  moral  001  iJ    be   really  did   yield  to  the   pressure — 

tare  riatn   d  n     jII  this.     Elena  Mi       to  recurrence 

of 
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"\  lii»  beradfn]  creation*:— im  more  iwetl  (laribels,  reede* 
Isabels,   ever   constant    Mai  inns:    nay,    not    even    a    gmliia/ 
I  OEM — at  once  a  Circe  nnd  a  victim-   I  ft  of  them  Italy 

Knglivli  iiuft'i'Vi'i.     Well  BMJ  Wt}  exclaim  with  the  Poet*  Lionet* 
himself: — 

1  BUM  VU  it  in  that  <Uwn  to  live. — 
Uut  to  bo  young  was  Tory  heavun.' 


ano 


We  WmtfClmfll  :isk  ourselves,  tlid  the  world 
when  the  ■  In  Mcuaoriam  '  VTM  composed ?— for  nssurcdl' 
ne  look  around  and  search  for  the  tip*  ol  the  early  pa 
find  tliem  nowhere.      W'c  do  not  think  this  cli  coiurp- 

lion    and   ideal   in   Tennyson'*  dream    of  f*»r  women  was  thr 
result  of  his  maturity;  but  partly  the  result  of  study  :t;i<!  ol  m 
new   dcpartuic   to   which   we   have  referred,  and   partly,  it  an*" 
be,  that   the  type*  from  which  he  drew  hi*  early  porr< 
been  fast  fading  from  the  scone  in  which  we  are  all   pcru 
to  plfltj  i  pan.     We  qaeedon  wry  roach  it*  we  could  ao  i 
find  even  a  Lady  (  let*  Xr.va  do  Vere   in  our  dailv  trarels 
ad  ay  5 — cold  exemplar  of  beauty  though  she  be*     Manx  po 
would  hardly  object  to  bo  slighted  by  such  a  proud  beau 
long    ei   (Iii-n    ni-n-  allif\vi*d   to   Uiok   upon    her  like.       & ' 
doubt  a  great  social  revolution  has  taken  place  since  the 
of  oui  Guaibeli — peYhajMcnreaoftli*  '  Millor'i  Daughter' 
made   known    to   do,      Tennyson,    painting   truly   from   imU* 
around  him,  was,  niter  all,  only  anothtr  PeU 
we  rrrtainU  **t ill  jkihsc**,  Inn    untiling    more,       Rut   their    u 
>nly  a  change  of  the  model  ;  there  is  also  as  marked  a  tbaow 
in    the    manner    and    style   of    the    draw  in/.        I 
'  Mniiil '   end   the   'tiKlU"   U    Ini    more   involved — so  invnll 
indeed,  at  times,  that  the  idea  is  not  quite  taken  in  at  a  gl 

•I  ami  know  tl  sj  then  v-  depth  In  the  Idea,  I  ut  it  is 
no  mean*  apparent  at  first  ligl  '■  and  sometimes  u  t. 
\)v  reconsidered  before  am  can  mi  at  the  whole  purport,     Tim 
must  I'lanUy  regard  as  :»  great  doled  in  "very  ipeciea  ol  H: 
composition,  vhttaei  poetrj  oi  proae.     No  expression  can  erei 

be    mo   clear.       Kveii    Df  Tonnvsnn's   own  COD 

I-,    tliifuld    In-    'bright   us    light    and  clear  as  wi> 

asaurcdlv  the  lingaietic   Lmprau  of  that  clear  thought  aboell 

have  its  clear  embodiment  for  him  who  reads.     The  most  df* 

poetic  enonciator  we  p  Lord  lly  run.     His  thought]  *** 

often  deep,  hut  never  obaoure.    Though  a  aecood  reading 

show  them  to  be  more   pregnant,  we  have   aevta  to  paase* 

order  to  search  for  the  moaning.     Byron  is  also  one  »i 

\|»«'iitaucoua  of  D0CU  ,   and  spontaneity  must  be  regarded  e*t» 
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co  of  poetry.     Nothing  can  surpass  the  ■poata&iitj  ol 

ll'iaa.  for  insUnce,  who  enters  wiilt  a  sodden  ru»h.  mid  m-w-r 
wates  in  hit  par*  until  be  carries  us  along  with  bin  to  Um 
rioir.  in    the    lli.vl,    iin  f«'i     oititiui 

thrueolu^v,   no  fear  of   rritirs.      From   beginning  to  end  thr 
■■   »  spontaneous  production.      If  there  is  a  pause,   it   iu 
Eherr  Mnuni  ooadetceoai  to  Em  technical,  and  whofe  m  doted 
i  muter   neatness; — for  an   anatomical   description   of  the 
body,    "i     the    niceties    ol    an    art,    were    La   him    what 
t quibble  vrxi  to  Shakspesinr.    This  love  of  shining  in  technical 
s   wc  find   in   no  other  Greek   author   whomsoever.      Wc 
bmi  Encj  iro  Homer  ol  being  the  sofa  author 

atirc  Iliad  from    this   irrepressihlr  diaplaj  afl   raottj* 
when   WC  ajK-ak   of  the    merits    ol    spontaneity,   wr    mu»t 
Iwr  thai  the  Uiad  wna  not  composed  for  the  closet  or  the 
-chair,  hu:  immittcd  to  memory,  chanted  tntxS 

intended   for  the  ear.     The   more   tedentiry,  therefore,  nr 
me,  nitli  tin-  progreai  of  lociety  01  whatever  s?<  fihoOM  t«> 

itful  displacements  of  human  activity,  the  more  are  wr 
danger  of  losing  this  ^'ilt  of  spontaneity  ;   unless  indeed  tin* 
will    throw    himself   manfully    Into    tho    world,   frequent 
Boars  Head  in  I'.astchcap,  and  ineur  the  risk  of  fcettinc;  the 
preferring  loose  ways;  or  will  run   the  gnVOtltf 
lik*>  Byron,  and    ruin   lii<   i   instiu  ;i.u    n»l   jhu..'  ••[ 
Aataofl  the  busdj  true  and  Fori  ible  savings  which  that 
man  nature  and  society,  the  Due  di 
efbacauld,  h*»  ro<   >idnl,   wr  find  our  nj>t   to  Mm   parpOOO 
and  evrn  nn  oi<l  to  criticism.     ■  It  would  appear,'  says  he. 
nature   has   hidden    in   the   depths    of   our   mind   certain 
eats  ami  a  Aill  of  which  wr  urr  it?iiniaiii  :   it  is  the  nainoin 
lone  which  have  the  power  to  brine  them   into  light,  and  b 
1%e  us  sometimes  views  more  certain  and  more  finished  thou) 
n  can  ever  do.'     All  we  wish  to  affirm  is,  that  the  scdentarv 
labtt  brings  with  it  m  certain  selfish  tendency  to  minute  eelf- 
janin.ii inn  anil  the  love  of  psychological  Invotlgatton,  which 
re  have   described   «.*  -tin*   inability  to  go  out   of  oneself 
t»aat  of  that  natural  cxpauxivencsx  which  ta  alike,  a  duty  and 
Ul aeCOmplishment.      Pr!i;i|.-,       ■-    .  ;%   iiiav  oen    live  to  m-c  tin- 
is/  wbm  the  devout — 01  perhaps  what  are  Dilghi  call  after  tbe 
e  '  the  infuriated' — worshippers  of  poetry  will  sigh 
of  the  use  of  the  rerd  and  thr  papyroa,  and 
to  get  back  to  the  ago  when  tho  Khaptodist  was   indrpen- 
"*eot  i>[  slj   resources  and  could   repeat   a  thousand    verse*  at 
*  stirtch. 

■■mnot  say  that  Tennyson   has   made   such   a   bold   step 
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forward  as  regard*  cojgiaality,  In  Che  comtnx  tloo  i 
jVlemoriam,'    a*    SfatUtw     ha*    assuredly   done.       In    respect  of 

inal  handling,  most  will  agree  that  the  '  Adonais'  desertr* 

B -i  1  in  inning  the  thrM  Shelley  i*  heTc  far  more  independent 
than  Milton,  whose  wbjection  to  Classicism  is  apparent  in  ill 
his  productions.  The  characteristics  of  the  v  Adonais  '  are  fin 
and  the  redundance  of  sentiment  and  L'«rgeous  in  its 

glow,  if  not  quite  in  the  ttest  taste.      It  might  fitly   imlml  he 
the  monody  of  an  emperor,  rather  than   of  a  retired  can 
port,   whose    end   was   possibly   hastened   by  a  want  of  p 
appreciation,        'i  DO     may    here   pick    out    countless    gems,  sod 
nowhere  in  any  of  Shelley's  writing  is  the   langum; 
nobler,  or  the  Interest  «o  well  unstained.      In  resji 
be   poked   out,  the  *  In   Mcmoriarn  '  is  by  no  means  ndb 
must  be  read,  not  for   its  sparkle,  but  as   a  whole ;   and,  as  Lord 
Bacon    has    advised    reganling   a    certain    Rpccios   oi 
deserves  to  be  'weighed  and  considered.'      Its  predominant  cha- 
racter is  its  spirituality  ;ind  religious  tone.     Tennyson  has  brrr 
disclosed  once  and  forever  to  the  world  the  eternal  gravitref 
his    personal    character,   just  as  Shakspeare   has  displayed  nil 

at  love  of  fun   in  the  language  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
P  \u      ni.i  LucJo.      W*  -iluiost  ftory— despite  the  nature   »f  tJbr 
theme     that   it   is  this  excess  of  gravity  which  constitute*  li* 
pOsalMe  blemish   of  the  'In    Meinoriam.'      Il    we  had  a  litde 
of  the  (lash  and  extrarngancc  of  SheHoy,  it  would  perhaps  bun* 
been  a  relief;   and  we  all  know  that  in  a  long  strefc!. 
power*  it  a  quality  much   more  severely  retted  where  the  effort 
is  somewhat  up-hill,      Hut  this  seriousness  to  which  we 
may   possibly   have  resulted   from   the  shock  given   him   bj 
loss  of  his  fri«  ml,  vrbiofa  operated  in  producing  a  sort  of  reesj*f/*> 

•  »i  ibe  whole  mental  faculties,  throwing  them  hmk  on 
sombre  contemplations.     In  these  reflections  he  seems  to  wresde 
with  himself  like  Dante — sometimes  half  rerealing^  soxn< 
represssin^  his  emotions,  as  the  ideas  which   'lie  in  the  lake*/ 
his  heart'  #  well  up,  and  become,  as  it  were,  materially  coi 
by  the  memories  he  seek*  severalty  to  recal      The  wi  I 
4  In   Memoriam/  however,  has  a  severe  task  imposed  upon 
He    is  compelled   to  moralize   like  the   Chorus   in  the  am 
drama,  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  wle  speaker,  and  withe* 

aid    from   the   changes    and   enlivenments  of   side 
Shelley  hal   managed   this  better,  by  giving  OS   occoaionalki 

"     K«l  Ugo  dwl  ©«.'— Tannrsos,  hatnrtt.  i»  pits  fwn  from  las  mtUn*£*s>  *' 

■iK.Mit  wim-li  iii  ii  i  l»©Dtoond  U  [UitfitceortainlTootsiN 

lo  nuy  rlaMta  influence,  a*  tho  tendency  ■;  t  in  Ancient*  w»* 
gin-  a  ionttrisl  fcrso  to  I  daw,  but  U>  »piriiu*!iw  material  Uiing*. 
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writ*  of  brilliant  ti  itioni   lifci     1m    shifting  taw**  i 

Ami.  But  however  well  bandied,  nil  such  poems  suffer  p 
<x\*u  from  tlw  feet  tint  the  reader,  not  being  an  actuol  frii  I  I 
«'  tie  deceased,  can  ncicr  rise  to  the  bright  01  the  egOM  of  tbc 
furt  who  dcsciibes  his  virtues.  To  the  majority  of  readers  tnrh 
I  teem  exaggerated,  which  to  a  friend  are  anlj 
sttiral,  and  a  debt  doe  horn  the  lurvivoi  Bal  in  :l>i*  tacit — 
tlat  of  bringing  the  stranger  and  uuimpasaioned  reader  abreast 

ui  own  frflinir* — lie*  lie  *erj  pith  and  proof  of  execution  ; 
uA  the  author  who  succeeds  beat  in  this  respect  will  in  Clio 
a  of  man/  be  entitled  to  bear  the  palm,  tea  the  effort  is 
rwlr  under  gTeat  disadvantage,  and  it  somewhat  of  tin*  n M 
rf  a  tettr  Je  force.  We  fancy  wc  rather  like  the  character  of 
Hilton's  subjn  >m  what  he  hit  recorded  of  Mm,    There 

■  more  reality,  and  wc  can  grasp  the  man,  while  Tennyson's 
a  faint  nud  subdued  one,  Oil  th<-  other  baod> 
SUIley  bat  succeeded  best  in  exalting  the  man  he  celebrate*. 
IVe  certainly  think  Keats  n  im  grater  being  after  reading  the 
'Adonaia,'  than  merely  from  having  rend  the  *  Kndymion.'  We 
art  alto  able  to  read  it  through  at  a  sitting  though  ne  may  feci 

untied  bi *  audacity  and  thrilled  with  ernodoa—^tometlaae 

Wen   unpleasantly  ;   but  Tennyson's  tribute   it  belter  taken   up 

time  m  time  and  read   in  detached   parts.     This   however 
KM*  B  v  to  any  dullness     certain  h  not   tn   ah\  want  of 

,  but   rathi  ;    to   the  weight   and   solidity    i»f  the  mattci. 

ps  it  it  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  tame  quality  that 

'ihuson  complained  of  in  'Paradise  Lost* — the  insist- 
inoe  at  regards  a  moral  end  and  aim  ;  for,  in  priint  of  fact,  the 
Is  Memoriam'  is  a  mtmcnto  mori  throughout  Once  more 
wring  i  '     parallels,  pre  would  just  observe,  that  the 

;l<  i  our  latter  end  was  not  a  predominant 
heme  With  the  Hellenic  race;  but  something  akin  to  it  was 
duays  cropping  up  in  their  proverbial  sating*,  and  finds 
nxmeni  repetition  in  tbcii  di^nmt:  this  was  the  injunction, 
wjfo*  o\8i\<u> — do  not  put  your  trust  in  tbc  certain  duration 
tf  human  happiness.  Vet  the  (Jrccks  were  a  people  the  tWJ 
itierse  of  grave,  rheerfnl  in  spirit,  though  given  to  reflection. 

In  respect  ot  good  hnglisb,  nothing  can  \)c  more  perfect  and 
CauJo  of   the  *Ifl  Meirmrinrn  ;  '    Dill  (fait  is  a 

which  Tennyson  has  always  hern  supreme  among 
h*s  fellows  and  contemporaries.  We  have  no  objectionable 
uologiims,  still  lest  anything  tint  shows  the  trace  of  eiirclets- 
■*•»;  though  wc  think  that  the  h>Dgej  be  lives  the  more  does  he 
fall  bock  on  standard  archaisms,  for  which  there  was 
•* the  slightest  need,  inasmuch  as  the  language  of  bis  earliest 

poems 
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poems  is  almost  faultless  in  its  perfection.     VVc  even  soineti 
fancy    tliiit    this   resort   to   archaic    modes  of   expression — tint 
frr(]uent  search  for  the 

*  Outstretched  metre  of  su  antique,  song  * 

— has  not  added  cither  to  the  force  or  case  of  his  later  effort*. 
Our  modern  language  is  Quit*  rich  Mid  powerfbl  '-nough  to  Jo 
ils  work  ;  and  WC  must  remember  thnt  ShaUspcarc  has  laid  it 
down  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  not  that  old  rhyme  is  beautiful.  Enl 
thnt  the  subject  itself — •  beauty  makes  beautiful  old  rl 
We  think  also  there  Js  something  metnblidL!  in  •  tttm  of 
cnution  exhibited  in  his  later  progress,  as  if  he  feJt  ossu 
fiiine  and  feared  by  a  false  step  to  lose  it.  But  some  of  the* 
:iii  li:iii  turns  are  very  pleasing,  as  where  he  alludes  in  the  'In 
Memorinm*  to  the  charm  of  friendly  recognition,  when  tbf 
lost  one,  on  his  imagined  return, 

1  Should  -ctrilr*'  :i  siiiMon  ha»nl  i:i  D 
And  nkk  a  KhOSOTDd  tilings  of  homo.' 

Here  again  follows  fine  language  where  the  thought  is  toiw- 
what  obscure,  if  indeed  it  is  not  commonplace, — 

*  0  mo !  what  profits  it  to  pat 

An  idloease?     If  Death  went  *»ui 
At  first  us  Deulli.  Low  had  not  been, 
Or  beau  in  narrowest  working  shut.' 

If  the  reflection  means  more  than  that  the  sight  of  life 
always  more  lovely  than  death,  the  force  of  the  idea  is  not* 
first  apparent ;  and  further  consideration  of  the  subject  doe 
add  either  to  the  truth  or  pith  of  the  observation.  Involution! 
of  language  indeed  are  always  justified  \>\  tin-  deep  workings  of 
the  spirit,  as  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  or  where  the  mind  of 
Achilles  is  described  as  being  divided  between  two  opposing 
impulses,*  when,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  he  debates  wire 
himself  whether  or  not  he  will  kill  Agamemnon  for  his  itisoleocr, 
and  hi*  indecision  is  only  solved  by  the  appearance  of  PalUi 
Athena.  VVc  must  always  remember  also  that  language  is  oflh 
tin-  reflex  of  the  antecedent  thought,  which  is  really  too  im- 
portant thing  to  consider. 

We  enn  almost  fancy  thnt  Tennyson   had    a  rem  mi* 
Shelley  when  he  makes  the  following  allusion  to  the  denial  uf* 
future  life,  and  that  all  wc  sec  is  but 


•   Iliad.  I.  188-9:  iv  U  al  frop 

ovtiHtrra.v  AatrfoiiTi  Aitfyflixa  fi'pfi^pi^tw. 

Tlii*  is  perhaps  the  finl  formal  uttunpi  in  the  Gro«k  language  toon*!?** 

«mi«|>iiun. 

'Fsatsftid 


*  Fantastic  Unuty;  audi  oh  larkn 

In  »OIIii:  uild   ]\h1.   \<hcu   In-,  work* 

'iViihuui  n  eonNoiuDi «■  or  u  un.' 

One  objection  to  the  work  consists  in  the  detultoriuees  of  the 

flections,   which  are   not  linked  togcthd  .   bat   this   is  *  fault 

so  In  the  '  Adanalf,     add    perhaps    i<   -illnwablc  in  order   to 

iiv  the  subject.      The  following  passngc  inny  apt!/  be 

umpired  with  000  of  ShsUaVl S— 

i.  tt  tlmn  rirt  turned  to  worncthmg  Ktrange, 
I  n.l  I  bat*  lost  the  link*  thut  bound 

I'll  y  i  h;ui^«  ;    ban    HOOD   ftl   j-'Mjiiii:, 

No  inure  put  la-bur  of  thy  cbuugu.' 

Thi»   i*  n  fine  poetic   turn  ;    for  a  more  prosaic  writer  would 
pat  the  sentiment   inversely,  nnd    en  hi   of  the  dead,   not  of 

tit  liring,  that  Ac  partook  no  more  of  change.  The  living  man 
tosains  here  ok  it  n<  n  . :.it i- nmr y  in  solitary  mourning,  while  (fas 
1'parted  spirit  is  pasting  through,  it  may  be,  a  hast  of  ineom- 
isiblc  «  ■  c:;rx.  But  tin-  (rude  I  i*  ucvei  lift,  even  lm  .1 
Boment,  without  good  and  sound  advice  by  way  of  consolation, 
ml  accordingly  lie  is  exhorted — 

»■  IL>M  slum  the  good :  define  it  well ; 
Ton  f.'ur  iliviim  Philosophy 
;m)i  beyond  her  mark  aO(l  l« 
owqw  to  fehe  Lowto  of  Hell.'     * 
rouragoment  therefore   must  he  given   to  self-dependent 
t ;  man  must  have  a  guide,  and  a  good  one,  to  curb  the 
V  and  'the  defect*  of  doubt.*     Contrast  this  with 
Pi>I  Shelley's  wild  outbreaks  of  complaint 
•  WnCOCO  are  we,  ami  why  are  WC?     Of  what  *i*cn© 
Tin  actors  01  ■poatataiM?' 

luthU  lie  rinds  no  adequate  answer,  hut  simply  concludes  that 
long  aa  akio*  are  blue,  nud  fields  in  green, 
ning  niiifit  uahcr  night,  night  urge  the  morrow. 
:li  follow  month  with  woe.  aud  year  wake  year  to  sorrow!' 

Kten  the  melody  is  Incomparable,  and  so  soothing  that  we 
«*  slmott  lulled  by  it  to  forget  the  hnrshnew  of  ihfl  sentiment. 
But  Tennyson  deals  with  the  hand  01  alHiction  difFerentl>,  and, 
•  :ig  the  sentiment,  he  ask*  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
a  Wo 

'  0  Sorrow*,  will  thou  live  with  mo 
Xo  oasna]  miwtHaHj  hnt  a  wife. 
My  bosom  friend  and  half  of  life; 
As  1  confeas  it  needs  must  bo  ?' 
VoUSfc— < No,  3JJ.  N  lUte 
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Hat*  Siicllcy  would  have  made  Sorrow  reply     most  pro! 
with  great  harsh  una,  am]  at   least   lie  would  hare   pursued  thr 
theme,  arguing  the  point  frro  and  G9R,  ;   but  in  Tmnvsons  esse 
S* H row  so  invoked  make*  no  sign,  una  the  pott   passe*  cm  In  * 
SOW  theme.     On  another  occasion  we  have  s-.jiiei!  :aies 

us  back  to  Lycidas;  for  both  subjects  sewn  to  have  dxcatn 
grestness : — 

*  O  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame, 

Fad.;  wl 

Ami  M-li-iiifold*  the  laige.  rcaiilu 
Of  five*  thnt  would  hwvo  fiirgiHt  a  nuuu 

Rut   still    abundant  space  is  left   for  human  deeds   in 
a^et:   the  world   therefore   ihonlrl    nor   irrmlge   the   Ion  ftf 
who  might  have  lett  his  mark  had  he  lived  a  little  longer. 
In  than  dan,  when  the  critical   faculty  is  so  busily  at 
to  detect  plagiarisms  in  author*,  perhnji 
to  sin  It  .1  ihitrge,  it  has  just  struck  us  here  to   ask,  how 
Henry  Heine,  who,  tve  see,  iv  again  coining  into  favour, 

Li   ri<([iKiit  perusal  of  Shelley — we  do  tic  to  hit 

pleasant  flippancy  regarding  things  divin ■  ;   Mr  Shelley  on 
ground   was  never   flippant — but  as  regards  his  language 
ideas,      What  rrniler  of  Heine   has   not   liern  struck   with 
beautiful  image  in  his  works,   when,  watching  by  the 
the  skies  of  Holland   fleeting  overload,  be  speaks  of  the 
clouds  as  *  daughters   of  the  air '  ?     And  yet  the  idea  hod 
far  better  expressed   by   Shelley  long  before   in  'The 
of  Islam ' : 

'  Those  etkcrual  *hapes~- those  fair  daughter*. 
The  clouds  of  Sun  and  Occau.* 

There  is  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  au  obvious  loss  of 
mony  in    Tennyson's   later   works — *  Maud,"   and    i! ■■•      I. 
^-a»  compared  with  what  he  now,  in  his  safe  elevate 
perhaps  call  his   Jtm&llift.       This  want   of    harmony  is 
more    apparent  to  his  dramas,  where  there  is  even  a  li 
cadence  as  compared  with  the  mat   masters  of  that  art- 
yet,  if  we  remember  well,  the  ring  of  hit  early  verse  wa*  «1 
melodious,  freer  in  its  movement,  soothing,  and  so 
stirring,  as  Sir   Philip  Sidney   thought   a    ijood    ballad 
always  stir   us — 'as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,'      If  wc 
have  power,  and  that  is  undeniable,  we  also  miss  that  qi 
and  quiet  elegance,  which  was  both  original  and  natural.     Tbi 
Bkarked    rliange    uncpii'Mlionalil)     icsultt    from    the    c 
have  mentioned.     After  the  '  In  MctnorUm,'  Alfred  Tennyatt 
became   a   learned   and   almost    metaphysical    |»uel.      His     |" 

tnatBtal 
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tfowni  of  the  legend  of  King  Arthur,   compared  even  with 

fdfo*  ditbyrambic   contribution,   no   hardly  be  mid   to  be 

mitb<"  :  oving,     A  national  poet,  it  may  be  supposed, 

;nt  bcrc    bare  wanned   himself  up  into   saying    something 

I    valiant   resistance  mode  by   hi*  countrymen — might 

ubly  have  ramie-  it  the  primary  motive.      Wo  bavo  indeed  a 

lililulaudgi~Apt.ii   pactOXOof  annul  t  hivali >,  and  perhaps  ax 

*  moral  tone  a*  pervade*  the  k  Odyssey  '  itself ;   but  we  have 

isiaca      Tbt  author  of  'CEnooe'  and  the  *  UlyaseV 

bB  e<jual   to  have  accorded  u»  that;  but  we  never  bear 

lone*   of   the   lyre,   which  cither  among   gods   or   men  is 

8t  xuppt>u*il  to  hi-  a  BPrr-tii-i  ;>.mi:  incur  10  \crsc,  and 

i  an  instrument  which  a  poet  should  never  have  out  oJ 
bdi  Tlie  effect  of  tins,  the  greatest  effort  uf  his  muse,  is 
•inly  not  spirit-stirring.  Ail  thriHighout,  though  figures 
images  of  beant}  pass  and  repass  before  us,  is  suit 

*  Sad,  hfgh,  ami  working,  full  of  atate  and  woo.' 

s   not    our   business   here   to  CrltiCuS    *  The    Idylls    nf   the 
g,*  but  the  genera)  conclusion  seems  to  be*  that  it  is  a  sound 

unique  performance — a   complete  and  exhaustive  picture 

i  possible   medieval  society.     The  personages  are  not  only 

•lit   regal,  and   stand   apart   from    ordinary   mortals  in 

r  power  of  passive  endurance  and  the  depth  of  their  inner 

half-suppressed  emotions.  Its  great  originality  ia  manifest 
I  the  Hurt  that  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  existing 
;  unless  we  might  instance  the  Nilclttn<tatlic<L  And  yet 
e  k  the  unmistakable  coultur  locale  of  Britain  through- 
—a  Britain,  Indeed,  of  the  imagination,  where  b; 
ashes  us  i%  Ine,  and  yel  where  we  seem  to  wamh  i    a 

Unfamiliar  ground,  and  feel  that  we  can  claim  a  sort  of 
thip  with  the  beings  described.  Here  gems  abound  in 
leu  lines  of  good  counsel,  where  the  moral  tone  of  the  writer 
I  above  the  characters  whose  speech  he  dignifies  by  his 
f*ag*.  Its  superiority  as  a  pure  poetic  creation  is  at  mart* 
Mtd   by   a   comparison  with  tin-   'King  Arthur'   of  Lord 

km,  who  has  attempted  to  trend  the  time  magic  ground. 
.  want  of  froo  expansion  and  a  measured  slowneas  of  B9V9> 
it  are  the  inevitable  coDjeqaanoet  u|*  research,  and  of  the 
It,  too  much  indulged,  of  psychological  self-analysis:  for  we 
tnow  that  a  poet  may,  arid  often  does,  exercise  a  self-analysis 
llwcring  ths  breasts  of  the  figures  he  paises  in  review.  Both 
itc  and  Sbolopcarc  hove  done  this — not  designedly  how- 
■ — and  Derfaftp*  tlie  tendency  I*  inevitable  in  all  rases. 
is  the  supreme  danger  of  subsiding  into  mere 
B  2  monologue, 


Ihi  Tite  Ttircr  fbenu  ■  In  Htm 

monologue,   when   the   thoughts,    however   good,  do    not   flash 
upon  tin  like  the  signal   seen    from    ike   watch-tower  in 
'  Agnmemnon,'    Wolfing    no  our   sleepy   senses,    but   smoulder 
lainth,  ore— Jonall*  springing  Into  fflb,  unJj    In  be  soon  lust 

in   ObfCVritji  or    to     Ih'c.hih'    i-xtinct    »i;:tiii.      Tonnysi 

in. inner   of   handling    bis   tlu-me*,    vsiini    *c    put   out  of  sigbt 

the  archaisms,  most  resembles    the  style   of   Leigh    Hunt** 

'Story  01"  Rimini1  in  it*  dreamy  monotanj.     It  i*  no  a 

of  surjiri«i%  therefore,  if  we  are  more  pleased  when,  in  the '1st 

.Mcmoriam,'  he?  takes  one  parting  look — the  last  almost  he 

i  -  b1  his  <»lii  love*,  and  bi  ingi  them  again  upon 
Thus,  when  he  describes  the  betrothal,  unci  the  marring  ' 
to  be,  by  making  tl  .1  COmuinmatuui  in  his  dreums  ;  tlie  putting 
on  nf  the  ring, 

•  The  *"  wilt  thou  '?  "  ariHwcr'tl,  and  again 
The  u  wilt  thou  V  "  ask'd,  tUl  out  of  twain 
Bat  swcot  " 1  will  "  baa  mode  yo  ono  :  '— 

and  tin   Mining  of  the  names  in  the  parish  register,  poet 

described  as 

1  uouieti  which  shall  be  read, 
•Mute  symbols  of  a  joyful  mora, 
"  By  village  eye*  na  yet  unborn  : '-  - 

we    feel    n    little    r«*«tort>d,  and    lia'in    f«.    breath?    more  (r 
But  where  he  gives  us  ttic  picture  ol'  the  bride  rind   blidl 
passing  "lit  in  lull  view  of  the  happy  faces  around,  and  wr 
in  the  actual  presence  of  the — 

*  M:  In:  ]daCC, 

That  pelt  us  in  the  parol]  h  ito  nerves*/ 

Tennyson  is  himself  again.      We  fancy  that  even  now  there 
*omr  English  maidens  who  would  be  inclined  t«>  pah 

Laureate  nfter  this  vei  j  lor  keeping  them  so  long 

vUimi.iry    revivals  n!   'sweet    pale   Margaret*'  and  *1 

tad  the  sly  musings  of  Edwin  Morn*  on  iba  rabject  of  mi 
uiooial  delights,  written  when  Allied  Tcnnyaon  was  of  opii 

that — 

1  (iod  made  tho  woman  fur  the  use  of  man.' 

Even  in  an  •  In  Memorials,1  lit*  could   no  more  forget  bis 
tendencies^  than  could  Shcllcj  forget  tbc  dangcro 
had    penUtentK    cultured  even    from    Ins    boyhood,   when 
the  'Adnnaia'hc  once  more  gives  us  many  n  rcminin 
his  prevailing  sentiment  rrgnrding  the   injuries*  of  the   P 
dtaual    Ordering  o\   things,  which   he  fancies   be  can   pat 
after  weakly   brooding  over   thoughts   of  revenge.      Sometisss* 
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hi  attempt*,  but  vainly,  to  find  comfort  in  the  idea  that  :i 
bippior  change  has  taken  place  ;  but  the  elFcct  if  momentary, 
uid  he  snrm  relapses  into  the  hsrshnc**  of  the  original  iirnin  :  — 

•  Pi  I  '  In-  is  not  iteau1 — he  dnth  not  llMp, — 

Hu  h*th  nwsJcoucd  from  tho  clroum  of  life — 
"fis  wo  who,  loot  in  stormy  visions,  koop 

b  phuulumsau  unprofitable  strife, 
And  in  mwl  Cnnrce  ntnki"  witli  nnr  spirit's  kuife. 
Inmlncrahli'  imthiiigK.' 

ay  of  self-relief  lie  bring*  before  us  a  representation 
o/just  retribution — the  la»t  consolation  of  the  unfortunate  . — 

1  Tho  inheritors  of  tmfnlnUed  renown 
Roso  from  their  tlirciii. .,  I  u  Ir  Imyimd  mortal  thought, 
Far  in  bbfl  Uiinpparnut.     Chuttortou 
Itoso  pule,  liis  solemn  agony  hud  not 
Yot  faded  from  bin  :   Sidney,  ns  he  fought 
Ami  u  ht  fell,  ami  **  he  lived  uud  k>-» 
.in.  ly  mill],  i  spirit  without  spot. 
Atom;  rind  Luoan,  In  his  death  tpproTod: 
Oblivion  as  they  roue  shrunk  ns  a  thing  npxand  I  ' 

we   hare  unmistakably  the  tones  of  the  lyre,  as  well  as 
mi  ty    and    poetic    indignation. 

.1  be  apparent  to  all  readers  that  these  three  monodies  brinp 
out  all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  several  poets: — in 
•  icprossible  tendency  to  Classicism  ;  iu  Shelley,  the 
•tci-rrcurring  protest  against  eternal  laws;  in  Tennyson,  the 
■fsoty  and  the  consolation  of  sell-examination.  The  exen  is 
fioconsciously  to  the  authors  themselves,  throws  on  their  page 
tiif  fierce  light  of  that  evidence  which  consists  in  n  personal 
'row  examination.  In  truth,  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  an 
1  [q  Mcoioriam  '  seems  tu  be,  to  unfold  by  a  gradual  process,  not 
ti»  nature  of  the  persons  of  whom  they  themselves  profess  to 
descant,  but  to  lay  open  U*  view  their  own  spiritual  personality. 
Trnnyson,  as  wo  have  said,  nowhere  betrays  his  prevailing 
(unity,  which  has  become  even  more  predominant  with  tim<  . 
iere.  Arthur  Henry  Hallam  is  a  mere  shadow  *  so 
sJso  is  John  Keats,  there  being  baldly  any  direct  allusion  to  the 
^rvinalityof  tli*'  latter  except  where  Shelley  denounces  Giftord, 
»l  lad  ■  i  I  aame,  but  by  poetic  prosopopoeia,  as  the  *  noteless 
I  motmbercd  name,  and  the  hand  that  hud  unstrung 
silver  lyre' lor  ever — a  delusion  which  hat  lon_r  .  n  (  I.ji-cm ; 
kipatcd.  The  review  of  Keats's  works,  which  appeared  so 
sy  years  ago  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Quarterly/  was  in  reality 
ni:i  1  and  juat,  though  perhaps  rather  sternly  just,  as  was 
[trays  the  CAM  uiili  GilTord,  who  did  good  sen-ice  in  his  day 

W| 
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by  sweeping  laid*  the  swarm  of  pettv,  atpirnnts  to  fame,  wbo 
obstructed  the  m*roh  ul  (he  L'^atcr  pools  of  the  (feneration.  It 
it  wr  II  knows  that  the  author  «if  *  Endymlon  "  ITAI  dj  lag  of  doe 
consumption    !  ■  i      !ni    rovieaj   wiu  written,  and  that  be 

vM-iit  |o  lul\  !'H  ili-  benefit  of  hi*  health.  However  thi- 
be,  it  does  not  affect  what  we  have  affirmed,  numbly,  that  sd 
*  lu  Mriuoriatii  '  m>t  nn\\  afford*  ft  good  example  by  which  v*1 
may  test  the  power*  of  a  poet,  but  alio  present*  to  *»'"  all 
his  leading  characteristics,  and  discloses  what  wc  would  t*ll 
the  fw/o/V  inr  in  his  confetsiom  of  sorrow  the  writer  c*n- 

not  help  removing  the  conventional  robe  which  wrap*  him  si  «■ 
individual.  It  is  peih.ijn  a  useful  exercise,  therefore,  in  s 
■  :l1  poiDtxf  vittW*  10  Compon  these  several  productions  whb 
one  another.  We  think  that  such  an  examination 
throw  additional  light  on  the  Idioeynctasiea  of  the  writers,  W 
if  wr  would  rally  know  them,  it  i»  there  that  wc  should  look 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  casual  and  snariiii*  quota  low  w 
bare  giv B0|  tl  Lai    1-  Qnyeon  mainly  differ*  tn>i  .ho,  be 

it  re  ii  n  ■  hi  I  leu-el,  vu  alin«i>:  n  contemporary* — 10  that,  if  he  stsiti 
doubts,  he  at  once  proceeds  to  exorcise  them  by  reason  and  r*» 
ligioii  ;  while  the  other  scatters  at  his  wild  will  a  dangerous  seoi 
which  in  some  breasts  may  ripen  into  the  same  species  «>J 
iiiiC  U  ha  himself  experienced  throughout  his  short  hiat  filfal 
existence.      Ver.  Shrilly,   im  we   ill   know,  ronld   be   ti 
even  harmlessly  plavlul  when  his  good  dxmon  wns  b 
Wlmt   morr  artless   itn:i  •<•   can    be  found    in    tlir  wlude  realm  tl 
poetry,   than   that   by   which   ho  so  gently  reproaches   the  Wj 
whim:  attractions  were  too  powerful  fin  bun  t 

peat  lamp!  my  moth-lik"  mnw  hath  hurnt  his  wings!* 

So,  Shelley  it  all  nature — nature's  very  self  indeed.  He 
never  shuts  himself  up  in  the  uncxpansirc  embodiments 
own  self-worship  ;  but,  like  a  true  son  of  antiquity,  manil* 
endless  evolutions  his  far-stretching  kinship  with  humanity  - 
erring  spirit  though  he  be.  The  tear  which  he  drops  upcui  tU 
:  of  Keats  at  the  close  oi'  the  *  Adonais'  is  at  once  sincetA 
generous,  and  affectionate,  though  terribly  umiriuu*  uf  his  oil 
impending  fate  :- 

'  Go  thou  to  Itouto — at  once  tho  Pans/n 
The  grave,  t!;.:  cdty,  nil  the  niulwrnew — 
•  «  .  •  . 

Pass,  till  the  .Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  load 
Thy  footstep!  to  i  dope  of  green  aooees, 

ife  puiile,  over  the  deed, 

A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread.' 


v/rj  »/m  Mmot 


is; 


rests  Keats,  contrmplatrd  by  *  the  starlight  smile  of 
thiHrrn.'  in  the  tomb  which  this  brother-port  tin!  others  had 
nivcl  as  a  tribute  to  hit  memory.  Bui  Bbt  llley  had  uncon- 
sdoaslv  constructed  a  moeii  tf   himself,  anil   within  one 

rr  be  i  BkOfl  ill  -  same  grave  as  hi*  friend,  near — 

■Oao  koon  pyramid  with  wodgo  6tiblicao  * — 

Ic  tcanb  of  Cain*  Ostitis,  in  that  spot  whirl)  the  Roman 
•  of  nil  encroachment  on  its  own  'God's  Acre/ 
hu  set  apart  as  the  last  resting-pWr  for  than  pilgrims  of  our 
ntx  whom  the  hand  of  death  may  have  struck  down  wliih- 
cootriii]>];iiii:-  the  wonders  of  this  Classic  land.  Rut  if  there 
vm  no  tragic  ending  in  tin*  *ubj**i  ■(  of  Kbf  'Adonait,'  as  in  the 
idas,1  Shelley  rande  it  so  by  the  04 1  ideal  0  i  Hidden 

sad  unforeseen  death  in  the  stormy  Bay  of  SjH^xin,  where  he 
*w  snatched  away  literally 


CiLhousalM,  diwippointod,  mianeid'il, 
all  |i:k  imj  bead/ 


'  Wtiit  Adonois  i&,  why  foar  w«  to  Won  ■   ' 
Why  linger,  why  turn  book,  why  shrink,  my  heart  ? 
Thy  hopes  arc  g^ne  before  :  from  all  things  hero 
They  hare  departed :  thou  shouldni  now  depart !  * 


life,  akin  ti>  a  sickness  unco  death,  i»  palofbllj 

in  the   latter  part  of  the  '  Adonois/     The  poet  invites 
all  Co  seek  sin  li»-r  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb,  and  asks  ; 

1-ied  to  think  that,  when  m>:tf»  sjteeches  shall  have 
more  charitable,  and  they  have  learnt  to  forgive,  but 
Wt  to  forget,  and  when  the  'next  acres'  sholl  have  arrived, 
lllhoogh  the  full  vindication  can  di  rei  be  -tin-  faint  "; 
Its  poet  will  cnlnrjje  into  a  riper  maturity  and  become  in  a 
Brasure  jnuificd  bi  lime.  It  is  to  him,  rather  tbau  to  Milton, 
ttul  ma  would  prefer  to  attach  the  description  of  a  poet's  place — 
s  sool  which,  as  a  star,  might  fittingly  dwell  apart.  In  any 
use,  whatever  his  faults,  England  must  ever  be  proud  of  his 

Cios,  and  proud  too  of  having  produced  three  poems  *In 
tnoriaoa/  noinatcbed  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
Hie  subject  choacti  is  indeed  a  fitting  one,  for  1  njl  uid  is  the 
Isoi  of  relics;  nowhere  are  eflosioDS  more  gejieroiislj  accorded 
«the  memory  of  departed  friendship,  and  nowhere  are  BOM- 
**ats  D  n-ratcd  or  better  prcscivcd. 


Art. 


(      1»4      ) 


iKT.  VII.— 1.  7»  Parthenon  ;  an  Emy  a*  the  Med*  by 
Light  tea*  farad  the  GnvJt  awl  Roman  Ttm 

igfoo,  C.I.E.,  I)  11..,  I.I..I)..  Ac.    Louie 
L>.    31b    Zkmls   vf  Diana  tpttial  refem 

Mr,  /'  fiUftemaint.     B>  Je»< '*  ! 

&C    &C,      Kxtnut.-d    from    the   Trantactions    of 
Institute  ot  Hritish  Architect*.      Loud  "u   I 

3.  Thr  Cambridge  ChrwkU  and  University  Jan-ma!,  Mas  t*W 

-I. 

rE  opening  of  the  nichsologtcal  branch  "I  tl  H»*D 

Miifcruin  at  Crafaridffi     .■:.    ths  Ma;      irilfc  **• 

speeches  delivered  by  Lflfd   Houghton,  -Mr.  Kutuell  L*»*ell,  **• 

Sir  I'li-drr  ick    I  .fi'/':;l.  ui,   Pmlcsui  *  N«H  lOB,  Jcbb,  I  VcCCDM,  1*4 

Tjlor,  marks  nn  epoch  in  the-  study  of  antiquity  ;  though  to 
nt  least,  hardly  so  novel  us  was  represented  by  some  of  the 
tanguUhed   speaker*.     Tin-   work   "I   '  ■»<■  day,  whieb   (I 
rally  magnified,  was  a  climax,  ami  not  the  on! 
men!    tobfl   since   in    progress.      In    the   debate   on    the 
place  of  classical    learning   in    \    liberal    i  DapCSU 

the  case  i«  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view.  ■  u   lnvc  ah 
maintained  that  the  wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  ant- 
fountain  and  foundation  of  all  '  .',  i* 

important  oven  than  the  unfipcakablft  benefits  of  ilic  philol 
training;  and  such  has  always  been  the  charactci    "'   '■  "' 
scholarship,  both   >>\   QUI   OVO  country  and  the  <  !  'Mi  i 
subject-matter  of  these  IS  distinguished  from  the 

language  resolves  Itself  into  two  brandies,  the  thoughts 

lad  in  Literature,  mid  what  lbs  <  ie-roaaiis  no  bai 
In  the  word  Ftciil  in  ooaipoduon,  nil  tin*  thing*  teat  makt 
external  lifi%  wnieb  on  specially  and  technically  indndod 
the  title  of  Archeology.     As  all  science  aaaerts  its  uni1 
intcrpenetration  of  it«  several  branches,  so  of  the  triTce  drj 
ntfltS  of  BBtlntiity,  the  words,   the  thoughts,  tl:< 
can  m  to  tan  other,  I  hare  nn  need  >>(  thee;  anil  all  'jnii 

roanCOtbfl  lile  ol  the  people  who  are  influencing  our 
life  to  this  day. 

For  of  all  the  cant  and  claptrap  which  has  been  arrayea1 
one  side  of  the  discussion,  against  all  the  argument  OH  the  ' 
then*  i*  none  mors  than  t litat  which 

Greek  and  Latin  languages  as  deadjMid  the  thoughts  and 
of  Oo*  people  ss  bating  long  since pasudcteay.     It  was  in 
true  spirit  ••(' n  poet  that  tli.  lean  Minister  spoke  at 

bridge  of  the  rifitl  connection   between  archirnlogj    ind   <treck 

literatim- 


Mr.  Fergusson'j  Part/tenon  and  Ttmpk  of  Diana. 

literature.     'It   seems   to  mi?   (he   added)  that   what   COM   fcrU 
%hi\t  fthfiii    03  ■■"■    With    BAJ    W  -rk   of  Grccnm 

Ibms  or  any    production    >>i'  Grecian   Lvalue,  in  ita  powerful 

wid  by  powerful  vitality  1  do  not  mean  limply  tho  life 
.  itself,  but  I  mean  the  vitality  which   it   COBU 
■  ..*    Tn:.\  ife  maj   be  crushed  out  ii\     i    pen 

»Wc  &i  study,  Jikc  the  ingenuity  of  the  villagers  who  naked 

■   dtar-piei  -   i  ipn   i    ting   -■    ■  iel  utian  alh     •■■>  t!»  »t.  ii 
Qtff  plcku  night  put  !iim  [«  tl.Mth  (iiinwAnh;  and,  in  * 

which  we  have  present!)  to  deal,  we  shall  see  huw  the 
toffies  of  architect  i  an  lavi   converted  the  Hi 

|bcy  of  the  Greek  temple  into  *  dead-alive  monument  of  d 
aril  darkness.     But  true  scholarship  regards  both   the  mental 
ud  material  remains  of  antiquity,  in  Lord  Houghton?!  hnppj 

fhrisr,  as  '  a  gracious  company  of  tin*    present   an<l    the  past,  a 
i  telligence  and  sympathy.'    Even  those  trained  in  the 

Kait4-*t   net  Ol  .11     u      often    Inl  mi    iiiti-  i- 

'     tin*  stage   it  which  tin*   living  spirit  bursts  the  husk   al 
id  letter  ;   and  a  long  course  of  dry  book-learning  is  sud- 
v  illumined  bv  tin*  -3  *  .       it  toot*  of  old  van  not  only 

of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  but  thnt  they  had  the  same 
p..  (1  it  In  like  fashion,  practically  a%  IN 

:1k*-'  i     t\     example,   WC    Kill  .  -nn*    who    an*    H1I- 

■iseil  lo  hear  thai  the  ancients  knew  the  figure,  ami  even  the 

Bignitudc,  of  the  earth  on  *  hich  ihey  lived,  and  that  1 1 . 

sue  welcr-pipe*  and  fountains  b  i  online,  lo  the  lawi  of  hydro- 
HOC  pressure;  and  now,  according  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  we  are 
**a  io  credit  thnu,  in  spite  of  general  opinion  lo  the  •  i 

rri  tbe  ability  to   light  th«ir  Temples  by  tine  VindoWl,  instead 
If  boles  open  to  storms  of  rnin  and  snow ! 
But,  aa  we  li;«  !;.  hinted.  El  it  going  loo  far  lo  ip€-alc  of 

fcb regard  for  the  subject-matter  in  the  study  of  antiquity  as  a 
•tkkn  revelation  in  the  litter  days  of  the  passing  tx-iiluiy.  It 
*«cj  but  moderate  faroiliaritj  with  the  vrorki  of  continental 
(attars  since  thi  re  viral  of  Learning!  to  call  to  mind  their  splendid 
Katrihution*  to  the  knowledge  of  all  that  we  AOH  tal  lode  under 
U  name  of  classical  sr  eh  urology, — the  artists  and  their  works 
I  nxhitertun',  sculpture,  and  pimtini?  :  tin*  coin*  nnd  insrrip- 
boi;  the  arms,  ships,  and  (actio*  ;  the  labours  of  the  field,  tli- 
fo»,ihr  workshop  j  the  houses,  dress,  and  ornamanti ;  and  othai 
■tied  details  ol  tic  and  domestic  life  of  the  Greeks  and 

Isaacs.     Nor  does   English  scholarship  deserve  the  aweeptng 
>>rge  of  narrow  addiction  to  tin-  dry  lettei ;  it  has  never  been 
|  resented    hv   "the   Te-7«-*nd--5^   men,'   if   indeed    the 
irate  ever  had  any  meaning  but  a  silly  sneer  at  accurate1  philo- 
logy- 
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logy.     Our  great  public  school*  and  <>  re  always 

disunguisheu    for  cultivating   a   wide    knowledge  of  claniul 
Lilentarai  nnd  Professor  Ji'i  I-  hid  >  right  to  »yf  at  th*Kceai 
meetii  ...  i.  it  '  i!. i   :•.  pa  of  scholarship  n  aii  !i  had  been  so  lo&| 
cherished   by  the  University  of  Cambridge  bad  never  b»« 
any  narrow  or  exclusive  MOM  a  verbal  scholarship      Katbef  wss 
this   lt|   ill  i    "■!.  :  Lilic,  that   it   bad  ever  insisted   upon  a  * 
knowledge  of  language  as   the   indispensable  condition  of  s* 
accurate  comprehension  of  literatim    and  probably  then  war 
t  •«   wfao  would  maintain  tlmt  tbc  attention   to  the  meaning  of 
words  was  n  necessary  disqualification  for  the  understanding  of 
thoughts.'     And   be  ji**t1v  described  tbc  wider    concept 
classical  idtolsnlup  Don   in  progTes*  a*  'not  a  change  in  the 
sense  of  shitting-  the  basis,  but  of  enlarging  the  domain, 

It  was  pathapi  but  natural  foi  bo  eminent  •«  scholar,  atill  ti 
the  prime  of  life,  to  define  that  change  as  having  come 
'during  the  last  twcuty-iivc  years,'  a  period  nearly  corrcapondiaj 
to  hi*  own  carter,  But  a  Cambridge  m;m  »ho  rcmembci 
earlv  work  of  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  or  an  Oxford  contempor&fj 
of  Arnold  and  Lewis,  will  claim  an  earlier  origin  for  the  motf- 
ininT,  of  which  lomo  of  the  6  rst- fruits  wore  seen  in  su<  h  vats) 
as  the  Ui  is  of  Xicbuhr's  (  History,'  Midler's  4 Dorians.' 

■  ■kh's   *  Public   Economy  of  Athens,*   and   to    forth,   in   the 
too  short-lived  *  Philological  Museum/  and  in  Arnold's 'Tu- 
t;  dides.*     It  would  detain  us  too  long  to  describe,  more  t! 
OBfl    WOrd    Of    full    and    grateful    acknowledgment,    tl»'    im| 

received  at  that  time  from  Germany  ;  but,  if  auy  attempt  is* 
be  made  to  fix  a  precise  epoch  at  which  our  own  recent 
scholarship   began   to  anume  a   more   decidi  i   urologies) 

character,    we    must    nearly   double    Mr.    JcbVs    quarter  of  a 
century,  and  go  back  t"  the   publication  of  the  *  Dictionary  #f 
Great  and   Roman  Antiijuitifs*  in  1840.     It  i«  net  for  us, at 
our  readers  know,  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  that  work,  on  - 
the  public  judgment  Ins  been  long  sinu-  passed  ;    we  ua\)  i 

for  the  compi.-:..  a li eanots  of  its  plan,  as  embracing  tha  who*1 
subject  matter  of  clxssic.il  archaeology  in  the  widest  snksc.    Tsst 
work,  and  its   folio  mi -j-  ■  ninionanes  of  Biography 
graphy'— the  Former  giving  special   attention   to  the  bis! 
<-rrok   and   Roman   art — have  long  been   in  the  hands  of  suc- 
cessive gOCterations  of   teachers  and   students,  helping  to  trim 
them    to  the  wider    ideas  which    are    now    bearing    full 
When   Professor  Newton,  at  Cambridge,   traced   back   his  oW 
•  ■) »  lii-ntc    thnjugh   four  and    a   half   successive   decades,   asa 
characterized  the  first  (between  lo40  and  lo".»0)  as  a  pericd  *f 
ftln  effort  to  awaken  scholars  to  a  widcT  conception,  we  couW 

not 


Mr  FrrgUR*nn\<  Parthenon  and  Trmj>L*.  oj"  Dinna. 

the  rerj  chair  of  arcbirol-'trj'.  vhkfa  he 
m  vcsthilr  filU,  was  founded  Uy  one  who,  during  that  very 
uVomI?,  was  enriching  the  'Dictionary  with  articles  on  the  most 
cuiou*  ami  iiiU'ri.*»ting  drtniU  u\~  (im-k  mid  H  uni  I  lift  .  u»- 
Beta  James  V&tcs.*  Hut  Mr.  Newton  is  quite  right  in  ebn- 
miexiilijg  the  next  decade  as  an  epoch  of  fresh  progress  under 
nViin"  ■         iott  now  method  of<  bj    I   ivard 

noil  his  followers  (modestly  omitting  to  speak  of  Halicarnaasus); 
•  r  of  a  centtrrji    has  been    VMCfollj  dbcliH 
jtaihcd    lv  which   bliflgl    tV©n    province   of 

Btftir  i.  in  the  works  of  Pacific  savages  to  tbc  products  of 

■  iii,  within  «■!!«•  comprehensive  •    m- 

aoiive  atu  istntiug  the  life  ol   nan  in  all  varieties  of 

time,  and  condition.      Not  to  repeat  what  has  been  done 
i*  point  of  view  by  the   labours  ol    S*  lili<  uimiiii  and  his 
ana  at  Athene  and  Merlin,  Oxford  it  to  he  congratulated 
lujcum    of    Anthropology,    with     the    chair    filled    by 
■:,   while   at    Gifnbridgi'    Ihr    new    Miim-iiim    it    ^nin   (*     is 

kill  as  classical.      The  crent  step  is  now  firmly  token,  ot   rccog- 

nking  tbc  material  remains  ol  antiquxtj  .13  objects  of  study,  not 

POettarj  with  the  book*,  but  especially  n<»cos*axr 

up  the  gaps  where  written  records  ore  silent.     The  Pre- 

wrfent  oi   the  Royal  Academy  expressed,  nt  Cam  i  <!.i     bj 

rarelj  nil  those  who  devote  themselves 
ology  will  learn  how  important  is  thr  study  «f  all  ftinns 
art  lor  a  knowledge  ot    man   in    hi;  intellectual  and    in   his 
,  but  bon  especially  valuable  la  the  study  of 
most  ancient  forms  ot  art  as  a  guiding  torch  in  the  darkness 
unrecorded    and    antiquated    times."     Valuable  as   is  book- 
ing 10  objects,  and  pven  tnduponssJxli  for  their 
\  it  cannot  suffice  without  familiarity  with  the  objects 
selves,  either   in  tlw   original   material   nt    rtprodllOM    bj 
t     *  Bacon, '  are  not  to  be  tasted, 
clicwn   and  digested ;'  and  \lr.  Newton  U  stifu*-*  Lo  liis  own 
uy  discovery  ol  Dew  beauties  to  the  marbles  under  his  euro, 


•  U  «*«U  W  tile thhold    u  tritaita  tc  utiotbw  chief  eootri- 

G*&rg«  U  ujr.  **  fan   bad  ut.*.miy  pro  unbJs  aaanplat  oi  I  •■ 

i   nt  clasrieal  ot.  i   hli  little  bc^k*  on  'RgTpttan 

BS'ttkl  M  ib)    . 'and  hut]  given  a  Juo  j-laoo  to 

•  JoifCsU*.* 
Qm  <"*mbri(lK«    Muw-mn  (■-•  sorb:*  of 

(>f  ar,    .  ..nunfr-xl  In  Pronsswr  Cofrftrt  etl  .  bo 

UV  irr  of  art.    Notwithstanding  what  I  u*  base  * 

:('i;tu.  ton,  iucli  a  Kna  of  aula  b  .  Drying  <**ut. 

I.  Mukiuu  will  hlvci  bu\.vui|ilct«  trillion  t  it 

-il'tri 
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after  forty- three  years'  daily  tight  of  them.  A*  a  teacbrr,be 
compares  tlit  practical  difficult}  of  studying  archaeology  without 
I  iMiiioum,  to  that  of  chemistry  without  a  laboratory.  CB  ni"!i- 
cinc  without  a  hospital;  and  be  himself  shows  how  long  this 
new  lint  been  fructifying  by  claim  i  no,  Lord  Arundel,  nearl) 
three  centuries  ago,  a*  the  father  of  Knglish  archaeology,  who 
*  conceived  the  idea  that  had  boon  quaintly  expressed  hi  0  DM- 
iporarj  of  Inaaplantiiig  old  Greet*  ti>  England.  I'miM** 
Wwton's  chair  in  University  College,  London,  thai  filled 
equal  worthiness  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  at  Cambridge,  ami  BM 
work  of  (he  Society  for  Hellenic  Studio*,  axe  good  s\^m  of 
the  closer  union  now  established  between  classical  letters  and 
archaeology. 

Among:  the  fruits  of  the  movement  thus  described  are  the  tiro 
workt  now  before  u«,  by  a  veteran  labourer  in  the  exposaUOl 
of  his   art,  and   another,  to   which   we  can    now  only  rel<r  is 
passing,  by  a   very  able   representative  uf  the  youngr;    g 
IIOB   of  scholars,    wo    mean    Mr.   A.   S.   Murray's   •  Histo 
Greek  Sculpture.1      Without  attempting  the  task,  which  would 
be  equally   impossible  within   our  limits   ami   ton  ilidaeti 
our   pages,    of  reviewing   the   whole*   field   ul'  Gieck    Arc! 
ture    and  Sculpture,    we    find    in   these    books   certain   t  spiral 
results  of  modern  research.      What  Lord  Bacon   laid  of  monu- 
ments ii  specially  true  <if  the   Parthenon:   and   Mr.   Fergusson 
has   not   only    *  tasted/    but  '  chewed   and   digested'  it,   a*  tbf 
chdicest    example  of  a   set    of  problems    suggested    by   Greet 
temples.     The  famous  monkish  eulogy  of  the  Colosseum,  nfld? 
so  familiar  to  us  I  •'•  Gibbon  and  Byron,  is  still  more  true  of  it* 
Parthenon.      If  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  is  the   enduring  yje 
of   Home's  plmicnl    might,  the   temple    built    by   Ictinus  srw 
adorned  by  Phidias  is  the  far  nobler  emblem  of  the  iiitellectml 
supremacy   of   Greece ;    and,  while   the   world   stands,   it  wO* 
stand  as  the  perfect   type  of  majestic  dignity  and  symmi 
beauty  in  the  arts  of  building,  architectural  decoration,  and  sculp* 
•iiir       We   purposely  use  an  absolute    form   of  expression, 
avoid  the  senseless  comparison,  of  which  late  years  have  hssru 
far  too  much,  between   national  styles  each  perfect  in  its  kind 
and   for  its   place  and   use.      It   is  absurd   to   sot   up  a  riislr.1 
between  Grecian  and  Gothic  architecture,  except  when  srclw* 
tects,  who  (as  Mr.  Fergus  ion  says')*don*t  think  but  only  Sml 
press  their   imitation  of  cither  style   to  such  on  extTOflM  al  ■ 
make   us   thankful   to    fall   back   on  the  other.      Wc  resist  tto 
temptation  to  give  examples  in  both  styles  by  architects  »fl» 

1st* 
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Utti   than     Vtnbrogfc,    who    have    still    better    earned     Pope's 
t:aph — 

1  Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  ho 
La;d  many  a  heavy  load  on  tltcc* 


n  popuhuity  of  puic  fiieek  iiichiu-ctuic,  from  the 
Stuart  and  his  successors  made  it  known  in  Bittgltn^j 
tribute  of  o  true  instiuct  to  its  supreme  excellence;  and 
«  resctinn  which  followed  was  duo  quit*;  at  much  14  0M 
miiasc  of  tlic  style  by  our  architect*,  n*  to  the  revived  taste  It 
an  nwn  ROQlnti  national  forma  of  building.  As  we  haw- 
bwn  charged  with  some  hard  taringl  00  this  mutter,  let  lis 
mbiT  hear  the  distinguished  historian  of  architecture,  who  is 
abort  suspicion  of  prejiuliee  n>r:iiu*t  tin*  profession  he  adorns. 
*  I  lu*  dinerencc,1  says  Mr.  Infusion,  'oatwtao  i  true  and 
copyi-ftjj  art  i>  this,  that  the  Greeks  placed  no  stone  and  no 
moulding  where-  it  had  not  an  obvious  object  and  meaning, 
rnn  be  easily  detected  by  those  who  really  seek  to  under- 
sold the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  A  modern  archi- 
tect, on  the  contrary,  employs  these  form*  merely  at  ornaments, 
*itbcut  the.  least  reference  to  the  purpose  for  whirh  tin  v  wm- 
ted,  or  the  uses  to  which  they  were  originally  devoted.' 
Hence  the  innumerable  example*  <>|  grand  porticoes  set  up 
"*bere  they  Are  equally  unmt-auiug  and  um'Ii-ss;  in  front  of 
iiuigaificnnt  buildings  which  wanted  only  a  modest  porch,  or 
I  tut  middle   <>l   a  long  facade  between  wings  whose  meanness 

^nivaled  by  the  pretentiousness  of  the  central  ornament;  or 
screen  before  windows,  darkening  the  room  within  and 
olntrueting  the  view  without ;  besides  generally  dictating  to  the 
shole  building  a  vast  sacrifice  of  constructive  usefulness.  When 
'•  i*  n  in  mimed  further   (hat   the   imitation  was  often   of  the 

•      i!  i   ■.•:.  :i    inrii'  •jkrlrtnn  of  the  (ircck  order*,  Mtrippoil 

af  all    the    refinements   of    form    nnd    ornament,    sculpture    and 

colour*,  which  were  the  living  body  clothing  the  dry  bones,  it 

■In   th.it  ;i  generation,  which  was  at  the  same  tin  ■ 

Wmgbt  the  beauties  of  Lnglish  architecture,  revolted  from  the 

classic  style;  and  it  required  the  extravagancies  of  certain  recent 

Gothic  and    Fallarlinn    building*  to  reconcile  n«   with  wipwed 

ths&kfulncss  to   the  pure   Grecian  work*  which  we  still  possess 

ktn  the  hands   nf  Sniirke  and   Soaua,   Wilkin*  nnd — best    of 

roll. 

At  the  root  of  our  classical  absurdities  lay  the  one  great  erior 

"I  rtgirding  onlj  tbc  external  features  of  Greek   architecture, 

J^l  being    content    with    u    rl.iviifn  .itimt  of   the     oiders'  and   a 

snowlwlge  of  their  component  parts.     It  may,  indeed,  be  readily 

granted 
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granted  that  outward  grandeur  and  beauty  wna  the  first  aim  of 
citizens  who  lived  daily  in  the  open  air  and  rnnde  the  wlion- 
ment  oi  their  city  their  highest  pride  j   but  their  buildinjjs  were 

tor     list*    :ih    \vr!I    ;i\    i n  n.iiiK n I ,    :unl    thr    v.-i  v     pel  '    tlir 

exterior  may  assure  us  that  the  same  art  and  constructive  skill 
would  be  exerted  to  the  utmost  in  producing  an  interior  no  leu 
ciccllent.      Especially  miut  this  bi     no-     ,i  temple*  of  uV 

{rods,  which,   besides   the   linage  of  the  deity  enshrined  I 
Wen  filled  with   rirh  offerings  and   works  of  art.      Rut   let  10 
little  do  students,  or  even  architects,    km  it*  about  lie* 

interiors,  that  the   mutilated  skeleton   of  the   Parthenon, 
unfinished  imitation  which  somewhat  ironically  asserts  I ' 
northern  capital  the  aame  of  'the  Modern  Ai  tBM 

fit   emblem  of  the  extent   of  general   knowledge   about  Gtttl 
temples.     Our  ideas   may  almost  be   summed   up   iu  the 
description  of  Milton's  Pandemonium  (a  name,  by  the  byr,  not 
unsuited  to  some  modern  works)  :— 

*  Built  lib   |  temple,  where  pilasUoT*  round 
Won  BOS,  and  Doric  pillars,  overlaid 
'^  :Ih  marble  architrave  ;  nor  did  there  want 
Oomioo  and  fricue,  with  boasy  mulr»turo*  graven  ;' 

but  if  we  follow  in  imagination  where 

*  thu  Lusty  uiultitudu 
Admiring  eaterr >\ ' 

we  are  required  b)  i-nnt.  nding  schools  of  architectural  critirisn 
to  believe  that  wc  should  find  the  sanctuary,  with  all  its  part- 
ings and  works  of  art — even  to  the  orfiltl  and  ivory  statues  *!  lW 
Parthenon  and  Olympia — shrouded  in  tb< 

such  light  as  the  narrow  doorway  would  admit,  or  laid  open  » 
the  sky  under  a  great  aperture  in  the  roof,  letting  in 
Mid  driving  snow,  and  the  torrents  of  lain  which  are  frequent  it 
the  hilly  lands  of  Greece.      For  the  idea  of  artificial  ill  u  win* 
ti Oo,  appropriate  as  it  was  in  *  the  hall  of  that  infernal   P 
where — 

1  from  the-  arched  roof, 
Porakut  by  subtile  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  Many  lumps  and  blading  crcftaatfl.  fed 
With  riii]>li:lia  and  aaphaUum,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky ' — 

is  out  of  the  question  hero.      Not  to  insist  on  the  insuffrrsbl* 
smoke  from  torches  and  rude  oil  lamps,  we  must  have  had  scow 
mention   of  such   artificial   lighting,  if  it  had  been   in  ore! 
use.      This   question   o(  the  admission   of   light    involves  the 

rntirt 
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♦nlirf  problem  of  the  construction  of  the  roof,  and  further  of 
tie  whole  internal  arrangement  of  the  temples.  The  attempt 
lomlre  it  on  principles  of  common  sense  and  sound  mechanical 
contraction,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
iKhair.nl  skill  a*  well  ns  the  supreme  artittlc  taste  of  ihe- 
Greeks,  was  mode  by  Mr.  i'CTgujson  as  Ions;  ago  ft*  1&48  ;*  and 
atiw,  after    fiw-;ni<l-ilmt;,    yearn,   lie    lias  given  us  his  theory  in 

bmttorod  form,     While,  bit  title,  'too  Puthaoon/  ladkttfat 

eat   example   which   forms   the   climax   of  tin-  wink,   tin- 

I  embrace*  nearly  nil  iliat  is  essentia]  for  a  knowledge 

•'••■  architecture  in  ft  i.n.J.      HTsj  do  QOt,  oj\i>uim\ 

>te   now  to   traverse  the  wide  and  well-beaten    ground,  but 

"  :  4i  •  tbotfl  points  of  special  interest  and  novel  tj  which  hare 
hern,  or  still  are,  nndrr  ditcaMUMl,  in  the  development  of  the 
Greek  temple  from  its  earliest  forms. 

At  the  very  threshold  lies  a  tr.ip  into  whieli  man)  systema- 
9Kn  have  fallen,  by  devising  imaginary  theories  instead  of 
nuking  a  paticut  search  for  facts.  It  is  very  tempting  to  fancy 
in  a  state  of  nature  making  his  first  rude  efforts  at  build- 
in?  by  framing  together  the  trunks  of  trees  laid  horizontally, 
wilh  porches  supported  on  posts,  And  to  find  herein  the  first 
•lcoicnt  of  the  urccian  temple;  or  to  seek  the  origin  of  the 

■  •.  t.j.iri  i-  lightness  of  t!i<-  (Jnthir  column  and  arch  in  the 
Tru*)ks  and  interlacing  boughs  of  northern  forests;  while,  in 
wuntrieB  when*  wirnd  is  scarce,  the  fimt  elements  of  construction 
ire  found  in  bricks  of  mud  or  clay,  quarried  stones,  or  rock- 
sewn  enves.  However  plausible  such  theories  may  be,  they — 
HU  ill  other  evolutionary  hypotheses — are  of  no  real  value  till 
4pt  have  stood  tbo  test  of  historical  investigation  by  means  of 
oisnt  examples  or  trustworthy  records.  Thus,  in  the  ease  of 
Greek  architecture,  it  is  one  thing  to  recognize  a  certain  degree 
ofuVrivation  from  n  primitive  structure  of  wood,  in  the  forms 
*bicb  exist  in  stone ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  evolve  in  our 
Jsacr  a  progress  step  by  step  from  a  primeval  wooden  but  to 
Ins  Parthenon,  without  regard  to  the  strict  evidence  of  facts. 
Taeearliesl  existing  buildings  in  Greece  sum  of  quite  a  diiTcrciil 
diameter,  both  in  th^ir  form  and  their  evident  purpose  ;  and 
weir  material  is  stone,  manifestly  not  copied  from  carlier  struc- 
'""*»  in  wood.  Of  these  monuments  of  the  pre-hi«toric  people, 
*bom,  for  wont  of  more  exact  knowledge,  wc  arc  content  to 

'all    Pelasgians,     the     moat     characteristic     are     those     domed 

dismbers,  in  the    shape   of   gigantic   bee-hives,    called    either 

uries   or   tombs,  and    probably   in  fart  both,   which   were 


Tho  true  rriariples  of  lie  autj  in  A:t' 


already 


Mi   ;\dj  nmonjj  the  wonders  of  th<  world  in  tin-  historic  timeac** 

Giitiv.  ::  nil  n.iw  Urn    hi  rull\    in\  rsti^.itrd   \i\    Dr.  Srlllicmua, 

it  Mvccn.-i-  and  Orchomcnos_#      It  is  quite  dear  ilia!  lb* 
tectum   of  these    early    inhabitants  <>f   Greeci 
affinities  appear  to  have  turn   with   the   Phrygian 

hi  i  tad  With  the  Etruscans  on  the  either,   had  n<> 
i»n  the  Doric  style  od  their  Hellenic  *uere*tors.     It  may,  las- 
ever,  bavo  had  tome  connection  with  the  Ionic,  lor  it*  m«t 
charactcriatic  ornamentation  is  the  flowing  In*',  or  sp 
also  dietillguiabet  tbo  Ionic  capital,  while  the   Doric   us: 
■quail   foci  «»r  ■  Kc\  • -pattern.' 

Mr.  Fcrjjusson  mjl  that    the  Pelosgk  style  disappears 
the  return  of  tin-  I  I'M*  I    '<      in  Othei    words,  avoiding  wl 
mythirnl  or  merely  traditional,  the  gu\(  that  divides  the  pi 
tivc  and  historic  opes  of  Greece  appears  nlso  in  her  an 
which   i«    indeed    Qui  OOlj    certain    evidence  of    thr  pi 
race.    The  earliest  known  epoch  of  Doric  architecture  is  a 
later   than  that  <>f  the-  beginning  of  Greek  blatof*    with 
Olympiads   (n. <  .  77i»).      We    know  of  no  temple  that   can 
dated    earlier    than     the     foundation    of    Syracuse    (about 

735);    and  it   is  a   curious  fact,  that  the  most  ancient 

i 'lea  arc  found  in  the  colonic*  of  Sicily  and  Mi 
Gnraa  rather  than  in  the  mother  country.  In  Greece  Vi 
the  oldest  temple  known  appear*  to  bo  that  at  *■  -  rinili 

I  H  ) .  but  1I11-  nriicsi  extant  templet  in  the  regular 
style,    at   Ortygia    in    Sicily    and    nt    Metapoiitnrn    in    Mi 
(m.ii  ia,  ni.iv  be  dated  about  n.c.  700.     'There  were  of  coi 
— save  Mr.  Fergusson — 'temples,  the  precursors  of  the 
in  Greece  bcl-  but  it  ia  only  by  inference  that  we 

.  whet  their  fimnf  were,  and  it  would  rw>  rash  to  rail 
I  tone,     So  far  M  we  ran  now  ace,  their  architecture  waa  wl 
"I  wood  ;  ;i"il  whether  they  assumed  at  that  early  aye  the 
which  were  afterwards  charactorix+d  as  Doric,  is  more 
ore  at  present  able  to  decide/     Of  this  primitive  wooden 

II  ■•  a  curious  relic,  nscrilicd   In  tradition  t< 
was  preferred  to  the  times  of  the  Antonince;  when  l'i 

in  the  hindrr  chamber   'Qpitthodomus)  of  the   Herawil 
Olympia,  *  solitary  decayed  oaken  column,  propped  op 
religious  care  bj  the    Klrnnt,  who  claimed  il  a*  thr  one 
"I   their  kins;  (Dnomaus,   the  rival   of  Pclop  rein: 

h  lieu  his  house  was  deployed  by  lightning.    The  same  trai 


lilunmiiTi'     ■MyiH'.'ni."  mill  '  Orchomcnas:  Aus£ratnitif«n,    U!j*c. 
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bat  onlv  as  a  tradition  reported  lit  the  prirni- 

ihf  temple  of  Poseidon  at   M&ntinc*  was  said  to  hire  been 

acfffcrtcd  of  ttmlwrt  Brought  and  fitted  together  by  AgameuVa 

u«J  Tropbonias.      Xow,  while  the  m  I  -if  these 

irils  their   use    as  evidence  of  the   historical    <\r- 

I  Steele   architecture,   the   latter  hints   nt  another 

rYgumedc*  tod   Tropboniuj  were  tin-   reputed 

nl  ihe   treasury  ./I    kinjj  Hyrieus   in   Ua.vuii,  and   the 

[cvei  robbery  thereof  dueelj  reeejnblug 

\mry  of  the    Egyptian  king   Rbanpeiiulae.1     A 

r    significance    DOT    kc    traced    in    the    connection  with 

Eftpt  of  tlv   m^ r  I;tlnst  the   gri'if    najter-worknuutj 

in  architecture,  but  in   tin*  i  of  tin*  Gift  artistic 

la  wood  (*6ai>a—*mf  derivation  of  his  name  is  Lhc+WUod- 

0  tOOll  Ol    -■  vrjimtry 

in,  I  ''rill,- -which  i not  tod 

wwicidencej  we  *ee  in  full  use  in  cirly  Egyptian  paintings. 

Et  is,  then,  one  thing  to  rccxignuc  the  fact,  that  the  • 

-les  erected    buildings  of  wood,  with  pottl  f(M  pillars — as, 

I,  we  use  the  in   to   the  present  day,  when  suitable  to  the 

structure,    such   as   a    porch    OT    Mi.in.l  iii ;    it    in  quite 

thing  to  assume  that    the  whole  structural   Forms   and 

ilial   details   of  the    Doric   Ityle  were  evolved  Ottt  of  that 

litive   wooden   erebj  ll<-re    is   O0fl   of  tlie  cases   in 

a  lonciful  theory  must  yield  to  true  mi  li,r»Io;:irid  hcieiicc, 

by  monument*     Written  records  give  us  nbso- 

iii  :>>n  ,   .urn    Mi.    I  rrguiaon  ju>'.I t  I  i  on 

mptuous  silence  of  Vitravim  about   the  pan  Grecian 

ic.  as  i!  it  were  a  style  forgotten  in  his  day.       I  1 1-   'In  mists 

quite  light  in  fimiii;  sneoceenf  thr  imiIv  wooden 

Bre  in  the  perfected   temples,  but  they  overlooked  the 

MUtions  au^'ircsU'd    by   thai   suiiie    evidence;    and    the    vet) 

With    which    the    (■ reeks    translated     into    stone    those 

of  the    wooden   edifices  which   they  copied,   guides   us, 

ie   hood,    In    mtoting    llioti-    |i:irW,    1  mit    »1ko    iii    dis- 

At  first  sight,  notiiiui:  «vu.  !><• 
obvious  tlun  the  assumption,  that   the  pillars  of  a  Done 
tiro, — without   ti  hr. .  onlj    i  ce>] 

win  mp  wi*h  iiv.il  outline)  end  fcbore  it  the 

square  slab),      represent  wooden  columns  supporting 

massive  hi  member,  the  very  name  of  which,   In 

.  -  2     H.  rlmrlj  ilo  a  i  iat  Iho  old 

•  'Jek,  from  luolivw  nf  ■  laid  Lh<   hum  tmn^ilv  built,  wis 

,  tat  *  Terj  ano 
3;  cororarcd  vritL  IIcndoMa  II.  1*1- 

3i.J.  0  our 
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our  modern  language,*  implies  the  assumption  of  its  prictitirr 
fiinn.  namely,  ili»-   nrrhitritvr*  thai    is,  rhirf  Ifxtm,  on    whica  ibr 

....  ;.  i..     iuii  Mr,  Pbrgnj i  contend*  thai  tin  plain 

ma*sive  surface  of  the  architrave  suggests  r.ithe?r  the  ori 
vail,  on  which  the  roof  rested  in  a  non-columnar  edJ 
he  cites  one  of  the  oldest  extant  examples  of  a  complete  Don 
temple,  that  of  Artemis   at   Ortygia,   nx   exemplifying  a  ob- 
struction where  the  colonnade  was  made  as  much  like  i  will 
as  possible,    thfl   pillars,  being  only   their  own  diameter  sptr. 
the  abaci   almost  touching  one  another,  and  the  arehiti H 
exaggerated   depth.     True,   the  wooden    arvbitrave.  docs  surnr- 
time*  iiupssu,  but  it  is  at  th#  opposite  extremity  both  of  ditc 
anil  style;  for  Vitruvius  descries  its  use  in  the  case  where  the 
intercolumniations  were  too  wide  for  beams  of  stone  or  snarbw; 
and  this  very  construction  is  found  in  the  coJonnnl'   t>i"  \. 
Forum   at   Pompeii,  in  combination  with  stone  columns  ami  » 
stone   frieze;    in    fact,    an    architectural    sham,    like   oar  iios 
girders  hidden  in  stone  facades. 

Next  as  to  the  pillars,  which  ore  commonly  regarded  as  beio? 
the  mere    imitation  of   primitive  wooden  potts,  -Mr.   Ferguses 
holds  that,  *  like  tho  architrave,  they  have  not  a  single  woosca 
suggestion  about  them.'     The  Doric  column  is  chara< 
its  masvive  dimensions,  Its  great  thickness  in  proportion  t 
height,  and  a  sharply  tapering  form,  which  in  most  decide!  i' 
the  earliest  examples,  and  in  all  cases  beyond  that  of  any  natural 
trunks  of  trees.     It  is  a  minor  point,  but  not  unworthy  of  n 
that,  in  the  two  example*  of  primcral   wooden  edifices  a! 
ritinl.   the  timber  specified  is  oak,   and   not  a  word   is  so 
columns  cut  from  tapering  pines.     Mr.  Fcrgusson  belieres  the 
original  pillars  to  have  been   squared  po*ta,  without  any  dini- 
uution  towards  the  base  or  capital ;  for,  he  argues,  there  u  s» 
contn  :.«:uon  why   a  wooden  post   should  taper  upwards, 

or  should  swell  anywhere  except  in  the  centre,  to  guard  again** 
torsion.      'The    true    mechanical   form    is  a  log  of   the  saar 
thickness  and  strength  throughout,  and  the  best  carpentry  fxn 
is  that  of  a  beam   With  itasuppoit*   let  into  the   fouudati"' 
whicli   it  retts:   when  so  used,  it  it   mechanically  pert-  N- 

finds  a  confirmation   of  this  wew  in  the  peculiar  shape  uf  d 
Doric  capital,  where   '  the   abacus   and   eehinus  are   quite  an- 
tagonistic to  wooden  construction.      If  carpentry  was  c*cr  osei. 
.   .  .   .   the    wi«nlen   pillars    must    base   l>een   framed    into  the 
wooden    architrave  by  some  sort    of   bracket  r.-ipital,   and  the 

•   I  fil  Important,  for  no  such  tuuiuption  is  imi 

Greek  name.  i.lrtjt!*(i  hi  I.-mn.  .t.  r*ty//i«ntthai  t>g*mmtoi 

'upOD  the  column-.' 

rbok 
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Itrpcndcd  for  stability  on  framing,  not  on  gravity,  which 

he  essential   characteristic  of  tha   Doric  order   as   we    now 

m  it,'      Of   snch  a   construction   he    sees  a   curious    indi- 

D    a    picture  on    the,   n-lrhrated    Frwkjab  Vase  (about 

JOO)  represcntinj;  a  Doric  portico  over  a  foatlfn  ;  wbore 
shafts  of  the  columns  in?  o-ntinurd  right  up  to  lM  lnwer 
nc*  of  lb*  arch  'I  joined  to  it  by  what  appear  to  be 

iked  OH  cncli  sii i*-.       Dc  i.irKi-ts  liavr   also  the  piofilr 

be  eceitras  and  abacus,  and  the  tapering  columns  show  the 
Bruce  of  slonr  architecture  ;  while  *>n  the  same  rase  wc  hare 
ther  picture  of*a  Dnrir  temple  in  «r?//j>,  very  literally  rcn- 
*J,  with  the  pillars  sloping  inwnnl.  and  the  stone  capitals 
Though,  therefore,  ire  mn>  umot  the  brack  c. 
isslsof  the  example  to  be  the  TMim$9lM9  Of  •  very  osrly 
tu  it  only  proves  thai  this  capital  continued  to  be  used  in 
ilsr  erections  long  alter  it  had  been  superseded  by  a  different 
n,  borrowed   Frona  <-  architecture,  in  sacrrd  building*.' 

the  rery  enrlv  Doric  temples,  such  a*  that   at  Ortygia,  the 

rounded  echinus  is  vcr>  suggestive  "t  the  bracket  form 
spatal. 

%  the  light  of  strict  arch-xological  evidence,  the  question  of 
i  < il  tin-  Doric  older  mat  be  considered  as  decided  by 
e  remarkable  facades  of  the  tombs  at  H+nt- Hassan,  which 
too  famili.iT  to  students  of  Egyptian  antiquities  to  need 
arular  description.  TfcsjM  aMasaaasssiSj  of  the  Twelfth 
tasty,  that   is   l  I    least  a  thouvuu!    win  earlier  than 

oldest  Greek    temples,    exhibit  the  order   in  so  exact  n  form 

sll  agree  in  cnllin?  it  the  l  Proto -Doric7;  nor  is  there  now 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  rei  \  earl*  inflnttioeof  Egypt  on 
SOe.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  the  actual  extent  Oa  tin* 
tnblancc,  as  defined  by  Mr.  FergmfOfl  : — 

n»  pillar  and  the  architrave  are  Dos  Lfoal,  but  sbovo  that. 

lieht  bo  sxportcd,  m  do  not  Bad  ant  of  those  parts  which  ropro- 
1  tao  roof  in  the  Doric.  ...  It  thus  liappuu*  that  the  I 
te,  **  oscd  at  Beui-ILuttaa,  is  the  oxsct  aaupla&e&l  of  the  Gweco- 
le  enWr,  hnt  doss  not  orsrlsp  it  in  any  part  Wo  may  now 
at  ocrtaiiily  fiRtort  that  the  Doric  pillar,  with  its  abacus,  was  a 
Hoptacstt  of  straw  architecture,  ami  borrowed  from  tho  Egyptian. 
i  probably  with  the  echinus,  but  that  in  not  so  clear.  The 
ktase  was  common  to  both  htyle*.  but.  aft  iwtvl  by  tho  GMbI 
bare  bc*s»  an  original  iiiTontion  of  theirs,  without  any  hint  from 
tgn  soaree*.  Tho  triglyph,  tlm  nicloi"',  t\w  ••(■nine,  and  all  tho 
tjbe  root  wcro  adopted  by  tho  Greeks  from  their  primitivo 
itscture,  ami  an?  wholly  original  and  their  oun.' 
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*ciupU\  in  Its  normal  innn  \\*>".  .     ird  Ifl  I 

.  the  problem  Ukcu  in  ham  **o, 

with  the  particular  object  of  determining  the  fur  •  liich 

tin-    li„']it    of   heaven    wu  admitted.       The   qu<  i  I  te 

BU&plifiod  mid  bettci  defined  l>>  tome 

oiienti.il  forms  of  the  Greek  niul  Roman  temples  in  tlifTertflt 
stages  of  their  itti -lopmcnl.  I  be  original  idea  was  riot  las* 
of  a  building  to  receive  i  congregation  of  worshippers,  but  of  ■ 
•brine  for  the  indwelling:  o(  the  deity  ( just  as  also  the  temple  « 
Jerusalem  wai  'the  how?  of  find  ')  ;  a  a  tbe 

wor*hipj»<i  .  ff<  hi  up  in  procession   at   i  livels,  ami 

mmodetcd  in  iu  preoSnots.     The  rasmtial   part,  th.'rtioit, 
was  a  chamber,  the  twos  of  ibe  Greek*,  the  or/fa  c.if  the  J< 
i.i  name  ii  i  II  preset  red  in  the  Celtic  kit  for  *  church  '),  in  - 
was  the   linage   ol   the   deity.      It   is  needless  to  enquire  on* 
simple  Ittcb  vun  ttterif  I  MOJ   beVC  been   at   first;   but   it   brcen* 
natural,  or  rnther  necessary,  to  add  a  porch  for  the  protection  d 
the   entrance  and  the  worshippers   from   sun  and    rain,      ft* 
simplest    fbnn   of  loch  ■   porch,  and    that    already  suggested 
I  |  the  examples  at  Beni  Hassan,  was  made   by  prolo 
side-walls  and  terminating  diem  by  square  pillars  (nalli 
Greek  paraxUid''*)  and   in  Latin  ant;?),*  1>< 
two  detached   columns,  the  central  opening   hi i 
flu'  doorway,     The  whole  arrangement  constitute*  the  nactm 
parattasi  of  the  Greek*,  tfa  of  the  Komua. 

To  complete   the   uses  of   the   temple,   a   binder   cha 
k'iK   I,  fit  a  treasury  and  other  purposes,  which  wo  mu 

ribe;  and  thus  we  hn>c  the  threefold  foi 
was  retained  in  the  most  elaborate  examples,  ol  the  pronofs  CC 
Cue,  the  BOM   or  cvtV,  and  the  Op  tea  (,' biiKler-housc') 

Umjl — the  serond  chamber,  which  was  the  actual  aant- 
tuary,  being  the  largest.  By  placing  a  projecting  portico  of 
fooi  detached  plllara  Ln  from  of  the  line  01  i  .  instead  of 

only  tiro  between   then],  the  temple   became  }avstt/Ut  or,  «ith 
such   a  portico  in   rear  as   well  as  front,  umphij/roxtyU, 
wo  have  tho  first  three  of  tin*  mavm  regular  forma  clossiied  by 

•  W#  lioJ  occaeinu,  in  nor  Xuiulxr  (nr  January  (.Vol.  157,  f.  )Su\  WdssfdM 

original  eansftnioUr a  parpoMot  lUiUnlng  off  sod  Mrj<jarting  t)**x.l>  •!«* 
■M  U  u  mm  VOrtl  ■  Uml,  in   Ihuan  run    i  •  &ta» 

0/  ir-.-<.?  but  of  brick,   on   fouoilaskca  ofMaU 
•toDea,  tUc  Utter  fcoiog  tar 

wall-  HentM    t  1..  t- .1.1  ti..' m.»o  with  which  «di  oW* 

r.->r  building,  llmt  the  ce.l  i->si«?  •* 

1  1  ■!.  ..1  rinlol  ffl,  With  or  without  ttefrspnt 

4  jilablaluiix 

t  TLii  v«il  also  denoted  Uic  hack  i*rric<\  nhen  tie  tuuple  had  1*  . 
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ti:wsij«.  in  sll  of  which  the  side  wilts  presented  no  difu\:uk\ 
toibe  use  of  nntical  win  low*,  ii  the  ucnlfteotl  chose  I 
■fac*  tiicrn.      Thai  i    m«   i:i  soma  <  uea,  especially  in 

know  from  extint  examples,  for  the  detail* 
ich  wc  mui*.  !>r  content  to  refer  to  Mr.  Ferru*sonfi  pa 
I  as   for  the   exceptional  cases  in  wbicfa  the  smallncss  ot 
de  the  li^ht  from  the  entrance  sulhcicnt,  somr- 
;.i*leil  by  windows  <>n  each  side  of  the  door. 
Ytw  persons,  who  hare  given  the  least  thought  to  the  tench  i^ 
own  rx])i.i!i'ii".  will  question  the.  vast  superiority  oi 
indows  to  skylight*  (even  with  nil  ih<*  help  of  gu 
for  the  ordinary  ustf  of  llgttt*  and  miti  b  DlOCt  fot  Jr^  ttj 
laminating  the  itatues  and  ••tlier  works  of  art,  whirl.  glcrrf« 
(G      ■!.  temples,*     But  the  latter  oonsiderattOD  at  1 

■fjp  ■  apenaritj  of   light    ftdinjttad   from   above,  to  side 

bo  main  walls  of  the  cell ;  and  thus  the  question  of 

lag  becomes  involved  in  thai  of  thi  consCrucnon  of  the 

■  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  trjat  on  neither  of  these 

«»*nti»l   points  of  construction    does   Vitrarioa   pro  us   mi*. 

mation  (patting  aside,  for  th  Htary  passage 

the  bypu".  ii  -I  theory  is  bated);  and  wc  have  only  a 

**  incidental    allusions    to    the    roofs    of    temples     in     oilier 

vn'ters.     Hut  -ugh  to  prove  that  the  usual   1 

*u  tli-  urdiuarv   ridgornof,    which   is  plainly   denoted  by   the 

awnguKr  pediment  surmounting  the  portico — an  arrangenu'ir 

•  \t  once  suggest*  an  absurdity,  it  the  ioof  thus  indii 
ewr#«*l  the  portico  onlj ;  and,  further,  that  the  roofl  was  con- 
tacted "i  timber,  oorcred  with  tiles  f  (many  of  which  i  •  n 
<mrol  among  the  ruint),  or  plates  ol  stone  or  marble,  and 
Ifl  cases  of  gilt  bronjee.  Anion-;  the  many  testimonies  to 
n-t.i!  m  ol  wooden  roofs,  two  ire  of  special  loterasi  foj  0111 
ft  enquiry,     Plinj  1      1   exempt*  of  too  durability  of 

ll  the  timber  of  the   temple  nf  Diana    al    Ep 

sal  l 0  .\.n.  .0),  and  eapsciaUj 

nking  "i  it  %  roof;  and  Strabo,  trx\  n'*aly  rcfci. 

'  that  the  ivio/wat  the  part  destroyed  in  its  succesin. 
•enV  asks   the  question  which    bears  closely  on    ttn 

conflagration,  and  wlien  iba  roof 

KJestr.  wished   to  have  n  deposit  Ivm 

normal  state  on  the  common  view  ! 


*  The  ce*7lrni.  stnJoW gSSSI  i 
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The  detail*  of  tucli  a  roof,  as  worked  out  by  Mr.  F*rgu*Wt 
artistic  and  oonstrnctifv  akill,  m  too  techokaJ  t<»  follow  b 
liut  one  point  is  essential  for  our  discussion.  Most  CBAmI 
have  beeu  content  to  ivgard  the  trifflypki  in  thfi  Doric  frieze  u 
uf  *nlid  joi&ta,  carved  with  •  decorative  pattern.  But 
\lt.  i  rrgOUOQ  refuses  to  charge  the  Greek  Architect  with  web 
a  needle**  waste  and  weight  of  solid  limber,  anil  with  CDO- 
vlncing  ingenuity  he  shows  how  much  better  the  whole  roof 
is  runtime  nd,  if  we  regard  it*  sloping  supjHuts  a*  madr  uf 
three  plank*  bolted  together  bj  wooden  Ucoail*  ;  the  endi  •<> 
their  planks  tunning  the  tri  glyph,  niul  the  intitules  on  the  undtf 
surface  of  the  frieze  (which  nlways  preaerVf  the  BaOM  *lopr  ai 
the  roof)  mnmoating  Lbs  trenails  thai   batcacd  thm  to  tfac 

wMUplatr.  lie  this  n*  it  may,  it  U  evident  that  either  kinduf 
timber  construction  would  leave  those  open  apace*  between  6e 
tiiglyphv,  which  irtiiiiii-d  in  tin'  Htniie-Miirk    I  n  -«ut  uatw 

of  opec  (holes)  ;•  and  these  would  serve  as  windows  for  ** 
admission  of  Uffht  in  the  three  simpler  forms  of  temple  dins 
fai  described.      Fur  the  exact  mode  in  wh  have  beta 

:  aged,  we  must  be  content  to  rein  to  Mr.  1' e.rjj usson's  worl, 
while  we  puss  on  to  hi*  new  solution  of  the  more  in 
and  diflicuit  pioUoflB  niiard  by  tin-  pcH$Lylar  clnsa  of  temples. t 
When  a  more  magnificent  form  was  gircn  to  the  temple  bf 
widening  the  portico  Iroui  four  columns  to  six  or  etghti  wn1 
carryiag  a  colonnade  of  on«  01  two  rowa  of  pi  I  Una  iound  u> 
sides  Of  the  cell,  with  the  roof  of  course  projecting  over  tl»r 
whole,  il  is  evident  that  the  spaces  bet  i\  ten  tbe  Lriglyphs  COttlA 
no  longer  serve  for  the  admission  of  Light  into  the  cell,  and  m 
fact  they  were  always  filled  in  with  those  sculptured  slab*, 
CtUfld  iii''tcj"'s.  the  BKUBpIes  of  which  from  tin*  Parthenon  ailorft 
(»ur  Llgin  (iallerv.      We  have  therefore  Iv  new  fonnaf 

1  In-  |i[<iMr)ii,  Ui  tuaooTcr  hv  what  construction  "i  tbe  roof  Ejit 
was  admitted  into  the  sandu.o ;.  ;  lor  it  was  certainly  tkrotfjb 
the   iiMif,   unl<v-    «<■   .ur   content   rtith   the  improbaW 

hypothesis,  that   the  larffe   temples   were   lighted   Qnl;    tli  •<<;*. 
I  ie    iloor.       litre    Mr.    I'cr^uaatm    first    takes   his  atan> 
principle,  of  coiiiiimij  sense,   rhar,   whereas  4 it  appear*  difnta'1 
m    Hritiab    architects   to    consider  their  Grecian    Lrethtva  *• 
other    than     int  oiiipcteni     buni/ieix.*    ■.-,»■    ought     to    gisc  tbt*» 

*  Tbora  ia  a  lttrj  eon n  and  Dot  uoaaluial  eaofusioo  of  Uaguaxf  Ma»* 

tfawe  openings  f>/M  )  .o<l  the  mtUpm ( matey*,  i.e. -coverings  of  the  batftO*** 
-..iiK-h  thoy  v«iw  ullod  in  lb  pazfaatad  form  of  tho  toxaplc. 

t  \v.  ubra  Uf  Fwgutson  Id  using  ti  '^w'/*^ 

Viir  u  tu,  for      !l    ■.  licli    the  |*nli**>  * 

lighting  :si.- 

rrasattfl 
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osttezs  of  ert  full  ocdit  foa    dk  n-   iiicclteaicsJ  skill.     But  to 
>w  they  used  tlieir  skill,  their  extant  works  must  be 
IMegLtfully  investigated,  and  not  merely  copied   with  a  com- 
firtr  disregard  of  their  original  u«e  and  moaning. 

W,  ir.»U<d,  this  folso  system  of  art  that  lie*  at  tho  root  of  all 
uttxrpkxittcs  on  this  question.  If,  inatau)  of  pulling  thomaolTee 
•"ill  iWoro  or  corrupt   tciU  and  false  analogi'*,  architect*  hail  net 

Eram  existing  remains,  how  Greek  temples  < 
tsstto  lighted,  tint  quest:*  w  long  ago  hove  been  solvud. 

•  I  were  neither   fools   nor  garages,  but  on   the  contrary   the 
:!.->  we  know  of.  And  «<:bavu  every  r»s*ou  to  bolicTo 
Ust  0  r*  of  the  temple*  were  ax  perfect  a*  w*i  know  tin? 

ttMriors  to  have  been.  To  contend,  therefore,  that  thoy  alone,  of 
sfl  f«opl?  in  the  world,  oouM  not  put  a  weather  tight  roof  on  tho 
tafias,  while  admitting  the  requisite  quantity  of  light  for  their 
SltniftalLuu.  bcecas  uuo  of  the  unml  uiuustruun  i/tt-ptihitioiiM  that  i-vrr 
vu  pot  forward.  Them  aro  many  ways  In  which  the  end  might  be 
•smsiniisaioH,  without  much  taxing  thoir  ingenuity.  One  of  the 
■cstobrious  was  to  introduce  a  range  of  flpniitHgs  hifth  up  tho  cclla 
■oik  under  the  peristyles.  Winduw*  so  .titustcd  would  have  been 
PmWUy  protected  from  the  weather  in  all  circumstance*,  and  the 
h£i  introduced  80  situated  a*,  according  to  our  idoas,  to  m*»t  nil 
t6  artistic  cxigencke  of  tho  case  If  it  was  uot  adopted— as  we 
ksov  it  never  was — It  must  Laic  bceu  that  tho  Or— ■  architect* 
bnr  of  nornn  better  taped  hint,  which  waa  mechanically  as  perfect, 
i*£  artistically  w.w  better,  and  this  they  adopted  in  (-reference  to 
•dut  appears  to  us  the  most  obviously  practical  modo  of  introducing 
I^M ;— what  that  was,  it  is  tho  object  of  this  treatise  to  explain/ 

fi    the   result  of   Mr.  Ferguason's  most  elaborate   and 

iryrsious  discussion  in  one  word,  the  method  of  lighting  for 

h  he  contends  was  by  a  clcrcAtory,  to  borrow  the  name  from 

tie  Gothic    church,    to    the    internal    arrangement    of    which 

ihi  of  tin*   Greek    temple    presents,  on    i  »iv  rlioory,   a  n 

•aaarkable  analogy.      Toe  attempt  to  <lo  justice  to  Mr.  1'cr- 

■d/s  argument  in  detail  would  require  us  to  reproduce  molt 

•J  tkr  sabitnncc  of  his  modcrutc-sixed  quarto,  without  the  aid  of 

u  numerous   and   clnl»oratc    illustrations.      It   must  therefore 

Ufice,  in  moking   the  theory  clear  to  our   readers,  to  indicate 

tie  uialu  rapports  qui  which  it  rests.     In  nil  die  great  Gsei  en 

Qxic  temples,  with  \.  tv  few  exceptions,  we  find   internal  rows 

! uoms,   the   use  of  which   Is  generally   unintelligible  and 

m  some  eawi  q  lite  iacooeuteat  with  sound  principle*  of  con- 

'trution,  U   regarded   only  na  supports  to  the  Toof,  which  did 

*».t  nerd  their  aid,  while  UlftJ  only  eaCUBlbef  ihfl   internal  area. 

Set  their  introduction  is  at  once  esplainedi  it  they  upheld  an 

irall    beneath    t!:c   roof,   pierced   with    openings    for   the 

admission 
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admission  of  light.     The  interior  colonnade  tni^ht 

t,    or  vt  one.  especially   by    the  use  of  the  taller 
of  thft  Ionic  pillar;  but  that  which  may  be  rccrai 
the   normal   arrangement,   u    exemplified    in    the    l'li'Lcnaa, 
appears  to  be  such  as  iIk- 

i  i  -i  —lor,   Strang    lo    say,   all   tin  i   i  ijles    in   Grwcr 

•oper    contradict   the    assertion    of  Vitruvius,    thai    (he 

!  front  was  to  the  wr»t — there  was  on  each  tide  a  nop 
o:  Doric  columns, — the  placas  of  torn*  of  them  being  stll 
visible  on  the  Hoor, —  surmounted  by  a  second  range  of  tb? 
same  older  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  suupo]  led  the  iuieroal 
wall  pierced  with  windowx,  probably  with  pilasters  aft 
o-lumns.  The  middle  story  formed  an  internal  gallery  (iTTf^wJ 
— like-  the  Gothk  niii.nniii- -die  rool  i  red  at  the 

same  time  n.i   the   i\m>:   <>i   ;m       .h  m:il   fallen   under  tin.*  main 
roof    of    the  edifice   and    between  the   clerestory   wall,    cd 
mif  Hide,  and  the  hack  surface  <<l    the.  fricxe  ol  the  cells,  on  lb* 
other.     This  external  it  called   hi    Mr.   Fcrgussoa  ib» 

41    (o7rau>iM.    as    beinjr.    the    cssenti.il    arrangement   fol 
MDI  "- - 1' jii   nl    Ligfal    through   the  windows  (o7ra«),  by  means  SI 
correspond  in g   holes  in  the  roof  above.     Such  holes  might  be 
portly  defended  from  the  rain  flowing  down  the  roof  by  m«*ts 

lie*  provided   with  a   fender-edge  (imbrtr), 
gusaon  gives  a  drawing  uf  such  a  tile,  fuiind   by  Mr.  CookeisU 
at  Bassti\  in   its  place  in  ■  restored  view  of  the  nxif.     Any  tui 
or  snow  nassin  through  these  perforated  tile*  vojUI  fall 

be  oooi  of  in*  opaion,  that   i«.   ti»-  roof  <»i    tbc   iuicrasl 
gallery,  and  none  would  enter  the  temple.     The  drainage  of  tbl 
n  might  be  effected  iu  various  wars,  which  Mr.  Fergusstc 
discusses,      lb*  finds  the  origin  of  this  system  of  lighting, 
the   Doric  order  itself,  in  E  berc,  as  he  holds,  the  c 

avenue  of  the  great  bypostj  le  ball  of  Karnak  was  provided  wub 
treetorj,  from   which  the  light  was  I  she  ct'loo* 

nadea  on  each  side,  these  latter  having  flat  roofs,  suited  to  tk 
ralalasa  cliiniir  (,i   l._'\pt.     lie  very  lBpjenii  duces*** 

connecting   link   the   temple    of    DcinetC)    .it    Klcusib,   will 
triple  aisles  oa  necli  side  of  the  central  nave,  its  groumt-nlin 
form  ins;  a  square  equal  to  .>f  the  (Trent  double  aqusf 

of  ilu-  Kail  :ii  Karnak.    A  form  so  remarkably  dil  -tn  tb« 

pr«valant  plan  of  the  Greek  temples  is  the  more  likely  to  b»w 
been  derived  from  I'^ypi,  <<>twideiin£  the  counectioi  «hics 
HefodotDa  (iL  5!))  recognizes  between  lais  and   Demeter,  ael, 

belief  of  Lactantius  and  others,  that  thi    I  n  tnjsteriei 

were  closely  allied  to  those  of  1*1*. 

For  further  particulars  of  the  theory,  and  a  full  discusska  J 
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ad   arrangPtn^au  Mid  dlffieoJ    i  •.  ol    1 
we  mutt  !>e  content  to  re/at  (>>  Mr.  IVrgusrWs  work  Th* 
•11  has,  at  all  events,  the  one  merit  of  bringing  back  the 

afthorl  •-•Higtr.iiii;  (■:•• -I.  tcmplf*  withi*  tbodoui  wn  --I  common 
rose,  and   of  pre*:  1   harmoriionft  and   admirnblc   result, 

■Mob  has  Mood  thfl  test  of  experiment  in  a  model  of  thePartbe- 
dob,  \  rgusoon  La*  constructed  on  a  bfgt  *  -ale.* 

Tiling  as  n  test  the  example*  of  the  Parthenon — not  only  the 
v  of  Greek  art,  bat  artistically  the  most  perfect 
died  by  the  hand*  of  man,  li  ■  tabs  uj  to  KO  with  him 
ia  quest  oi  interior  arrangements  worthy  oJ  the  sanctuary  itself 
**J  cf  the  chryselephantine  statue  there  enshrined  as  the  dhmtt 
of  Greek  scnlptv 

Tbese   principles    furnish    a  test   of   that   other   theory — the 
brprihr.il,  or  open  skylight — which  I  u  oeen  generally  fcese] 
swing  the   last   half-cento     .   hut  which  wc  ba^ 
rrsfrreil   till  last,  from  the  conviction  that  it  hm  DO  fnir  *  pre- 
TOfatiTe*   claim    to  notice,      When,  in    l^l.r»,  'Juatreinere  dc 

00k    lii«  relctiMted    M  -imiiioi;  of    1  >li  i  <1  i  Ulsl    c  h 

*rpunntine   statue  of  Jove  at  Olvmpia,  he   cited   the  general 

apretacnt    of     pro       ing    writers,     thai     the    Greek     ten:; 

are  lighted  o  tor;   but  he  himaotf  adopted  a  sug- 

iq   already   thrown  out    by  Stuart   in   a  vogue   form,  that 

mined    lit    an    open  in  a     in    flit     roof,    which    he 

as  semiciuiilar  m  onli  i  td  give   botdroODD   l"i  the  statue. 

is  theory  Mr.  Ferguson  observes  that  *to  rut  a  u\  i 

\  to  remove  the  keystone  in  fact — U 
loan  m  which,  we  mai  feel  sure,  the  sni%r  ol 

■;*ftural  propriety  iti  ■  Greek  would  never  have  tolerated  In 

*ay  raolt,  citln-r  in  wood.    Beside*  this,  I 

from  a  naked  skylight  would  have  heen  most  inartistic 

d  disagreeable;  not  only  became  of  the  glaring  ran  which 

ttiuit  laisr  shone  on  the  worshippers  at    mid-day,  bat  of  the  rain 

Wd  snow  against  wl  D   this  system,  it  was  impossible  to 

pwide  tiny    protection.      Everything,   in    (act)    combined    ti> 

wader  this  mode  of  lighting  the  temple    moat  objectionable, 

the  gain   in  height  WU   insignificant.'      Throughout   ttx 

:\  of  this  century  the  theory  was  warmly  debated   by 


*  Aj«rt  fmnj  this  ii,ol<l  say  n    ■  irwti- 

*ftyfiMbit<  'traotetl  \j  Mr.  Pwra 

trMiM  Sorth'n  meat"  iriwio^i  of  tieelee]  plaul      •  me  boh 

0  Mi  'it.-  us  hen 

Iraair  Ln-a  of  (In- 

kiMm,  m-.iti  i    awonrtloiifj   aad  thg  peas*l  ?t«a* 

Mr  rcpxoeii:  I  u  wkkh  tempered  the  HeM. 

architects, 
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architect*,  scholar*,   mid    arcborologUu,   the   insult    being  iu 
general  acceptance  in  one  form  or  another  ;   its  opponent*  foiling 
hack  on  the  mere  admission  of  light  through  t be  door ;  whiU 
Mr.  Fergusson  stood  alone  in  suggesting  the  explanation,  which 
he  hns  now  worked  up  fully,  of  the  liyp^thral  form  tucntionai 
by  Vitruvius/     For  it  tv ill  probably  surprise  those  brou/ 
in  the  prevalent  opinion  to  learn  rh.tt,  so  tar  as  ancient  U«u- 
mony  is  concerned,  the   theory  rrsts  on  one  single  passage  of 
Vitruvius  < iti.  1,  s-  2),  which  betrays  internal   evidence  ol 
rupuon.      Even   here,  it  is  well   worth   observing,  we   hav<  t» 
description  of  the  general  mode  of  lighting,  much   less  that  n 
wus  thiuugh  a  hole  in  the  roof,  hul  the  ki/fncthr^t  is  mentioned 
last,  as  a  distinct  form  nf  temple,  after  the  six  others  to  which  sc 
have  already  referred  ;  so  that  to  extend  the  system  to  all  lomnlet, 
no  tin-  alleged  authority  of  Vitruvius,  is  nn  assumption  uttexn  il 
variance  even  with  this  solitary  text.     >ext,  V  itruvius  associate* 
the  l:y pii-iliros  with  one  particular  nriuugement  of  the  colamofc 
the  dtKculyle*  that  is  ten  both  in  the  front  and  back  portico*, 
with  the  side  colonnades  as  in  the  other  pcristybir  form*.    He 
ridds  that  it  was  in  all  other  respects  like  the  dipteral,t  except  tin* 
i  tu  internal  columns  stood  further  from  the  walls*  to  admit  ofcif 
dilation  nii  *n  'he  external  colonnadps,  that  is,  thej  formed  trw 
aisle* — an  incidental  argument  for  the  different  purpose  sen** 
liy  the   more  common   arrangement.     The  whole   trmor  of  nV 
passage  justifies  the  presumption,  that  Vitruvius  is  describing 
examples   comparatively    late    (though    possibly    deshed   from 
SttUtT  forms);  and   ho  concludes  by  saying*  as   the  text  nc* 
stands,  *  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  example  at  Rome,  bats* 
Athens   an   octastyle,  in  the   Olympian  temple;'}    whereas  tat 
great  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiuo,  be^un  at  an  early  period,  bo 
finished   by  Hadrian,  still  testifies  by  its  extant  remains 
was  decastyle,  as   Vitruvius  has  said  of  the   hvparthrua.     4WV 
know/   says   Mr.    Fergusson,  4  that    the    temple    nf   Jupiter  it 
Athens  was  decastyle  and  dipteral,  ami  had  all  the  pcculiaritie* 
Vitruvius  describee,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  existed  or  «xiu> 

•  The  writlugc  mi  1«itli  hIiIiw,  kiiicm  thn  unll-knuwn  wort  tif  Ru«(£m* 
l(;i*u\nd-7bmp*l   war)  and  tire  reply  of  Btittlotor,  in    IWC  and  1«*, 
ahaeriU?]  iu  Mr.  For^uaaoa'a  Introduction. 

f  Thru  Is,  with  two  rows  of  pillaro  lu  the  oide  colonnade* 
J  '  llnjus  fliiiotu  (or,  ltfiiu)  -'Xin.jlir  Koairv  nou  ost,  fiO'l  AtlicnU 
(et  in]  fcmplo  Olyruitlo,*  as  ii  itSDui  In  s.-lniruli«r  I  nt  ta# 

taatiHi  ^k  onlUsd  lu  the  nam  critical  editinu  Of  JUnv  ami  Mulli 
Li|«.   lh*J7.     Mr.  Fettx'ueeoiii  iiotuR  Bo  ha  cider,  hut  serine  tho  ob 
•attests  'cat  in,'  and  luppoeos  that  '  *omo  ovci-eluvcr  editor  ehauRod 
jolo  <t  and  dt*ca$ly\<j*  iutooef*iWyi.<.  bocwuer  l«    l.m  w  «■!  a  fumooa  o«ts 
..;'  \ad  thai  iliu  postage  bses&ie  a  testimony  that  tfa«  Partaoooo 
hrnl .' 

Sffm 
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tc&tch  potusMi  them.     It  certainly  wa»  one  of  the  temple* 
HI  by  Vitroviut,  and  I  believe  Uie  only  one.* 
Folio*  i\ir<-,   *liAt   wc  know  of  the  history  of   that 

ipte,  and  elaborately  discussing  the  evidence  of  its  remains, 
comparison  ruins  of  the  Only  three  other  temple*  >■ 

hire  Uvt.v  hygwthmij*  Mr.  Fcrgusson  has  devised  an  ex  plan  a- 
l  as  original  and  ingenious  at  that  of  the  clerestory  in  t!io 
fie  Scrapie.  The  phi.isr  of  \  itruvius- — bis  sole  definition. 
sitting  of  seren  words— Ath*  middle  |»art  is  under  the  open 
j:  a  roof  f     might  indeed  seem  decisive  in  favour  of 

common  hyjwthesis,  if  •  the  middle'  ncettuirily  meant  the 
ire  oe&l  mbcr,  the  cella ;   but  this  is  to  rest  the  whole 

unseat  on  tlse  one  word  vifrltuiirt  which  may  equally  well 
Ef  CO  any  space,  a  particular  court,  thus  left  open  within  the 
s.  So  Mi.  P^fCttMon  interprets  the  word;  '  lie  did  not  iac*n 
I  the  cella  of  the  temple  was  without  a  roof,  but  that,  in  the 
Idle  of  such  temples,  a  space  was  lett  without  a  roof,  in  uidcr 
t  light  might  by  these  meant  be  admitted  to  the  great 
dow  of  the  temple* — a  window  extending  across  the  upper 
I  of  the  east  wall  of  the  cella,  and  throwing  through  its  jl' 

blinds  a  flood  of  brilliant  but  tempered  light  upon  the 
ne   of  the  deity.J      In    thi*.   form   the  roof  would  naturally, 

almost  necessarily,  he  arched,  ot  course  in  wood  ;  and 
I  roofs  are  repn-wiitul  on  coins  auiiiiouuliiig  the  attstue 
he  deity,  in  dipteral  temples ;  hut  as  these  coins  nre  all 
he  late  Koman  imperial  age,  they  hare  no  bearing  on  the 
pie  at  Olympia.  And  as,  in  the  Doric  windows  of  the 
ion,  wc  have  a  parallel  to  the  Gothic  clerestory,  so  the 
Tthral  mode  of  lighting  presents  an  analogy  to  the  grea*  I  -ml 
&owm  of  tbo  nave  or  onoir  in  our  churches.  Hut  Mr.  I-cr- 
wn  finds  another  most  intonating  parallel  in  the  cave 
[>les  of  India,  some  twenty  or  thirty  ot   which  nre  lighted  in 

manner.      Nor  i>  thl»  a  nen  resemblance,  hut  he  claims  it 

strong  confirmation:  for  nil  these  temples  are  found  in  i 
of  India,  and  may  be  safely  referred  to  a  date,  which  puts 

huae  «r»  all  in  A«i»  Minor,  ssn  Hi  r.i  urn  it  Bnaos,  lbs  tstaph  ot 

o  »L  Iiidrua,  umr  MUetai.  uud  tUe  ftunvus  ono  ef  Artemis,  at  ISpuetus : 

:<  are<ar«fully  ual%^l  b|  Mr.  PsfeusSML 
Udiusa  uWuj  Jub  iliu  o*t  »iuo  UkIu."    VTc  tuny  Urro  point  out,  in  pSMilij?, 
Jssty  of  assmuuue  tlwt  Um  won!  hgpxiliro*  ^epsv   t>  iho  nir  n  »ky '. 
•fily   laspUss   Ckat   thi   srhrfa    >r  v\  I,  <><   thn  oiti>rnul 


A*  namm  am  taken   from  tome  an«  ■»  a 

j  •*  hyy*tht*.n  («U*tdur  that  taay  menu)  wuuld  to  pxopvrlj  «Jlei 


#  sataU  nUr  th.i  ttmAcr  to  Mr.  Konrucra*  votk,  fee  I  k  iaeaak-iw  tntfii'-l 
Ins  la*  kmw  pert  of  the  hrpaAarsl  court,  *>  m  to  umke  it  a  eoveml 
lleU. 

dun 
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team  wliliiu  the  range  of  Greek  Influence  after  ibe 
Alix.ini.ir— thp  vi  when,  in  Greece  itself. 

.ir<hit<(  tun     with   its  clerestory  w.is   being  supersede 
Corinthlnfi,  irltfa  Its  byporthral  light*.    I 
it   aajsjoet    tO  ..r.iii", -:i  CDt,  •■.       I     Mr.   1* 

mini  up  in  the  {"Hawing  propositions:  I       ,  as  • 

Grecian  Doric  temples  were  lighted  by  opaions  < 
(2)  That  Ionic  temples,  Bxovpi  of  the  largest  class,  w 
i!! .   lighted  by  windows  such  ns  wc  would  use  when 
ii  >t   available.     (3)  That   Corinthian    temples  ere 
tod  by  livprrthra,  or  pseudn-hypn*thrn.     (4     1 
in   the  ancient  world — with   the  solitary  exception  of 
AtOIl    at    1inrne — was    lighted    by  a    horizontal,   U 
pushed   from   a  vertical   opening.'     And,  as  to 
exception,  first,  the  Pantheon  was  not  originally  a 
Cho  '  ■  of  Agrippa's  baths;    and,  secondly,  t 

window  in  the  centre  ol  a  vault  i*  stratfandlT  as  *oi 
square  opening  in  a  common  roof  is  abiurd  and  i  ; 

The  dlscaSSIOfl  of  the   bjJXBthts]  question    hat   I 
gusann  to  an  examination  of  the  renowned  temple  at 
with  .i   result  as  striking  nip-mi  t\  •■ . 

interesting  in  itself.  1  b  n  PJ  lite  "I"  that  wond 
world— -•tin-  temple  of  the  grent  goddess  Diana,1  » 
'her  magnificence  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worth 
was  uncertain  till  About  twenty  years  ego ;  and — we 
quote  Mr.  Fergutson's  praise  of  the  explorer  whose 
be  contests — ■all  ire  reaUj  know  about  it  : 
domitable  rournge  and  persevernnce  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
not  only  discovered  the  long-lost  temple,  but  duri 
srhola  years,  [a  anite  of  ewrj  possible  discourage 
vercd  till  he  had  scraped  the  foundations  hare,  an 
away  all  the  available  retinitis,  anil  all  the  inform 

now  he  obtained  regarding  it.'  t     On  hi*  return  t«>  Bo 
1874,  Mr.  Wood  published  a  popular  acfonit  of  bi 
With  s  trttored  plan  of  the  temple:   but  he  has  hither 
his  working   pUn,  and    oth* :i    details  of  scientific. 
a   future    elaborate    work.      Unfortunately  he  v# 
regaided  the  few  most  interesting  facts  he  has  est  all 
themeelree  safficicnt  to  solve  the  problem  <>f  icinMii 
the  statements  of  writers  who  lived   while  the  edi 


•  Aets  si . 

t  Mr  Wo  i  by  m     i  ■  aAt  ths  Bc4d  ■•(  Kphtssn  s« 

art  gluil  l"  lino  llml  b«  inl-ml*  loiMnrm    H  i  >  i  ■-. ■■> .  ■':■  Dfl  If  •& 
shall  U-  iub*cribi'(l. 
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Ul  it*  glory,  v.  appeal  td  to  i xu  flirt  with  hi*  coo* 

loehor   illustration,   by   contrast,   of  the  essential 
ipjfior-ntory  volur  <.f  literature  and  archaeology, 
too  glance  at  the  history  of  the  edj  •**]£  mobi 

is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  prol. 

ered  notice*,  our  knowledge  depends  on  (he 

/account*  of  Strabo  and  I'lim,*  of  whom  the  farmer 

tly  before,  and  tbc  Utter  al   tin-  rcrj   time,  whru  St.   Pnul 

if£t  with  wild  beads  ;tt  Kphcsus,*  a  populace  stirred  up  by 

icrablc  superstition*     V\<  am  aspraash  told,  in 

1      litoachus  to  Artemis,  that  the  worship  of  tbe 

i,  whom  the  Greek*  identified  with  their  deity, 

i    the    spot  when  tin-    [oniftDI    arttleil   there,    doub 

th  the  primi  tire  wooden  idol  wbicb  i' I  ike  the  Palladium 

i  ;ii  Ilium)  bad  fallen  down  from  heaven, 

wo*  preserved,  as  Pliny  tails  us,  in  all  tin*  tucocssivc  tcnaples.f 

bese   there  were  no   less  than  eight  in  succession,  OOCOpV- 

rbablr  the  sao  I   rp  '.  on  the  alluvial   soil   below  the  lull 
the  Ionian*  ohosc  for  their  stronghold;   and    the  local 
•-.\y   attested   by  the  %tory  told   by  Herodotus, 
mas  began  his  attacks  on  the  Greek*  by  bosi  pO| 
ecu*,  the  people  pined  the  city  :<»  tha  ttmpk  \*J  *  IOM 
the  eight   temples,   except   the   last,   perished    by  fire,  but 
tc  fiYv  know  nothing;  and  the  history  of  what  Pliny 

tmvmum  Untptum^  which  took  220  voars  in  building*, 
ic  cost  of  all  Asia,  embrace*   the   three   fast,  of  all   m 

w'ft  .].  ipiiiaiim,    Tha  fint  wa*  bnlll  bj  tha 

an   architect   (.'h< -rsiphron,  and  hi*   ton    Metagcnej,    in   the 
i  uf  '  who  contributed   seven]   pillars  to  the   Ben 

cos  ira  may  fix  its  date  about  hx.bbi),     h 

kt  at  the  same  time   th.it    Socrates  was  put  to  death,  in 
and,  by  another  coincidence,  it*  successor,  built  by 
.i    |  ii.-.  i     of    the   jiv.il     ane  "i    Didj  nu 


i  If.    In  *]«    .  ir  i  iKirsaot   <S  \ 

Mr.  FcrxuMou  ha*  tic/hups  forgotteu  I  I  lutliors  •pjwadwl 

•  hooks.    Afl  ill--  duui  I  t  reTh  rty-etxtb.  in  which  tbo  4x*#  cW*'c«# 
■  .tea.  bejtf<  \  i'i  iv,. i  ,   ,oJ  bJio  Maeisun*,  wi. 

In*  ia  aac-tl.  a*  having  Umm  time*  cuml  uu.l  tbo 

-<lntll.UoK    fmill    )>.t  I  hi 

•  ct   '  'liiTMpliniii    i»i    not 
M  Wu  U*>*4  i  \   I iii.li... 

iccordSne,  o-  I  ioir  matcri*!*, 

*f«aks  In  the  tatu*  pum*.-.  I  ilx-vcdar  root  of  tuia 

le,  aa.1  of  ibo  \m»g»,  which  ■**  of  «honj  (though  oas  wntnr  *»Jd  vine-wood) 
KW*  glani  ttiftrlli.r-     II  i-  n  i  fi-"iii.-l     n 

insula  u  sTBiboii  of  fa  I 
3*b,Ij.  2k 

"i. ! \  '■ 
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Miletus,  was  burnt  by  the*  maniacal  enthusiast  Hcroetmtu*,  U 

the  glory  of  tin-  deed*  on  the  night  in  which  Alexander  tfi 

Great  wiii  bom  (li.c:.  356).*     The  patriotism  of  the  city  evade 

Alexander9!  offer  to    restore    the  temple,  on  the  oo 

his  inscribing  his  name  upon  it,  by  tlir  courtly  erouse  that  * 

sAl   not  becoming  for  a  god  to  build  temples  to  the  jrods '; 

hi*  favourite  architect,  DIaocrates,t  the  '• 

was  employed  to  rear  the  temple,  which  remained  one  of  d 

*  Seven   Wonders  of  the  World/   l*H   i*  »M  swallowed  np 

rime  irni  the  marshes  which  have  usurped  tho  sito  of  Ivphrsm 

The  (bit   B.C.   330   for   its   completion   makes  up  Pliny's  2M[ 

J'cari.  and  agrees  witli  his  statement  that  the  woodwork  hsl 
anted  loO  yoart  (namely  to  A.D.  70). 
Mr.  Wnoil  laid  hare  portion*  of  toe  foundations  of  all  the that 
successive  edifices;  and  this  most  important  of  his  disco 
at  mice  i^  plain*  what  was  peilmps  the  grandcft  char.i 
edilice,  the  fwiiwn,  or   pyramid  of  steps,   about   10  feet 
cm  which  it  was  raised  ;  doubtless  not  only  for  grand* 
n«  to  cover  and  include  the  pavement*  of  the  two  former  rdifi 
portions    of    which    were    found    at    their    respective    hef 
above  the  outer  court.     We   cannot   stay  to  dwell   upon 
details,   nor   upon    Mr.  Fcrgusson's  most  admirable  rcstors 
of  this  podium,  which  fwa  may  suppose),  con  red  with  reKi 
on  nil  its  four  iaces,  ina   surmounted   by  a  crowd  of 
marble   and    bronze,    mingled     with     an  Iiitcctwul     o 
formed  the   chief  glory  of  the  fane.     To  its  platform  we 
npply  the  dimensions  given  by  Pliny  for  the  lO/iVrmtw 
namely,  425  ft^i  in  length  by  220  in  breadth  ;  and  Mr.  F 
shows,  with  his  usual   ingenuity,  the  agreement 
his  own   restoration)  of  Pliny's  breadth   with   thai   del 
by  Mr.  Wood's  most  important   discovery  of  a  length  ( 
but   in  Stftt)  of   UN)  fisst  of  the   lowest  step  of  tbe  podium, 
the  temple  itself,  Mr.  Wood  found  ;;#  nfu  tho  bases  o 

and   pur  lions   of  tin*    n.-ills   of  the   eel  In,  surTicicn: 
decide    its   breadth ;    and    also  the    bases  of   two    of   tbe 
pillars,  an   outer  one  on  the   north,  and  an    inner   01 
south,  exactly  in  the  positions  most  useful  for  the  dererrain 
ol  the  whole  peristyle;  for  we  know,  on   the  express 
of  Vitruvius,  that  tlir  temple  was  Ionic,  octa*tytr. 
That  it  was  not  made  tkca$ttfl>\  HI**'  the  temple  of  Didyras, 
due  doubtless  to  a  desire  to  follow  its  older  form   in  geccnli 
irhilc  improving  and  enlarging  it  in  a  manner  to  be  presesdj 


•  Mate  xiv.  y.  H0;  Clesro,  .i-  Nat  De  r 

f  Sni-li  bdODMTMl  the  inif  renting  In  the  «crupted  text  ef  Strsbx 

descrikd 
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But   that   eacfa  of  the  two   reconstructions  irat  a 

.1  do  mere  restoration  with  the  old  pillars  still 

evading,  ia  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  increased  height  of 

he  platform.     Nor  is  it   unimportant  for  the  whole  argument. 

i member  that   Dinnrratct   was   an   architect    H  II  a* 

at  his  matter's,  into  whose  colossal  likeness  he  proposed 

to  car.  ithot!     If,  bowerer,  we  are  to  accept  Mr  Wood's 

ntion,  wo  must  suppose  that   the  new  edifice  be  mlwifl  OD 

it  nmi'lt'tful    podtBlH.    fell    fir    short   of  the   4 truly    admirable 

is^ificenoo '  ascribed  to  it  by  Pliny  and  the  onlvereal  roioe 

if  antiquity.   Thus  Pbilo,  nomine  it  .uimn-  tin-  Seven  Wond 

World,  fart:  *  It  is  tlir  only  house  of  the  gods:   whoever 
■mines  it  would  believe  that  the  gods  had  Ufl  their  immortal 
fiout  to  come  down  ami  live  on  earth  f  and  Pansnnin*  cx- 
llv    says    that   *  it    excelled    all  others    in    magnitude   and 
.    while    next    to    ir    came  the   innpL'   nf   Apollo  :ii 
ichidir,'   another   name    for    that    at   Didvrna;  and   Strnbo 
r.  p.  G«*U.   9417]  confirms  this  statement.      Here  we  have  a 
standard  of  comparison,  applying  which  lo  Mi   Wood1 
ktion,   wc  have   the  direct   contradiction,    that   the  great 
linn   temple  WM   infi-rior  to  that   at   Didyma,  by  the  test 
ir  extant  ruins. 
The   rntr  of  the   whole  question    1ip«  in   a   curious  point  of 
f*W— *      Pliny  f  jji\«   us  the  dimensions,  as  above,  and  the 
tf  etiuxiH*  in  the  following  iv«>rds,  'columnar  raantnin 
pnti  sentem  a  singulis  regihus  factrc,  LX.  pedum  altitudine  ex 
XXXVI.   t-jrlaUr    una   a  SconeJ      In  defiance   of  the   well- 
twn   critical  canon,   which    hut    a    very  special    application 
:re    the  error   seems   so   obvious   that  no   transcriber   could 
Le  It  wilfully—*  lectio  dill ici I  i or  *Vr.  prieferenda  est ' — com* 
Itators  have  generally  agreed  that  a   periatjlai  temple  could 
from  its  nnmeCrr,  hare  bad  an  pan  nuniDef  of  oolnmrai 
woold  arbitrarily   read  CXXV1IL,  which  it   the  lets  ad- 
liblc  a»  the  nuuibt-r  j»  given  in  forth.     Equally  wilful,  bofl 
ticreforc  equally   absurd,  is   the   insertion  of  a  comma,  to 
ruish  the  nurfbrr  of  coin/tint  from  those  of  them  yi'ren   //;/ 
r,  whether  we   read  with    Mr.    Falkener,    120  column*,  7 
by  kings,  or  with  Mr.  Wood,  100  columns,  i.'7   given   by 
Tree  criticism   tells  us  that  127  mutt  Iw  light,  U   b   M 

This  rfew  bconflnun]  hy  coupling  tlio  statement  of  Yitrariua  fill  I,  *.  -2. 

•  ttmyU  of  Ckmhjbtm  wiiu  the  fact.  ertfcWiih,  .1  U  Mi   Wood,  tl.nt  tU 

ntta»  of  llio  Hum  tvfii|>lo  «<•  ocUstylo,  an  VHsntfau  ailirm*. 

t  H.  N    KXXVI    14.  ■  21       'I'll-    argiimsat,  chat  ths  columns  were  not  'all 

by  Map*   t>nt   snow   by  riti»*  and   private  asnsneSj  U  (■»  reflm-ii   in 

a  rwnpfler  like  ("liny.  «lio  doublkw  hail  lu  u.in  1  il>  nuti'invnt  of 

i  iti.-a)  about  the  columns  jpvoa  by  Crocus. 

not 
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not  absolutely  impossible,  or  rather  it  would   ml  havffl  Wnu 
written  hml   it  been  impossible,  and  the.  stroke  of  real  j[«nji. 
lis    which    Mr.    Fortrusson   solves    it,   is   in    i t «^r1  f"   cunTitu 
^tnick   by  the   product*   '3x\]  =  -7,   and    wrlJ-Knowinj*  (on 
the  simple-minded  critics)  that  n  central  column  in  (As  /iiWir 
l*ortico  was  not  without  precedent,  as  at  Agrif*cntum.  J 

.mil    i-l    ■   \.\-a      ■.    hr    iiit;t-Kic:i     :;i   ;■<■     mrtb    of    '.'    ColuiUQB    in    ittf 

hlnd«t  portico,  leaving  1<X>  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows:  «b' 
front  octastyle  portico,  if  with  three  rows,  would  hare  24,  mA 
BUppOCisg  two  pairs  of  column*  lw»tween  thr  antae  (4  in  .! 
wc  jjet  28;  leaving  72  to  be  arranged  in  two  row*  ol  lv  I 
-mi'Ii  flank  of  the  Ofillft  J  thr  whole  being  sutnirtrd  up  -^ 
follows: — 

In  lb©  nronaos  (B  X  «  -f  1  I               ..      U8  columns, 
along  the  crib  (*X  18) 72 

in  tho postiritui  ..27         w 


Total 
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Mr.  Fergusson  supposes  that  the  original  temple,  as  designwi 
by   CLiTsijihron  and  icbuilt  by  Pa'onius,  was   Btmpl)    hoUrd. 
with   1  is  ,i,l  unns,  and  that  the  thirl  row  wm  added  in  « 
tion  of  the  temple  nt  Didyma  and  that  of  Jupiter  Olympi 
Athens,  each  of  which  bad  1*2<>:  and  lie  confirm*  tb 
of  the  third  row  in  the  posticum  by  Mr.  Wood's  discovert d 
an  older  *tcp  covered  up  by  the  outer  row.* 

That  this  is  not  a   mere  arbitrary  arrangement,  to  suit  ti< 
requirements  of  the  problem,  is  shown  Ijj    the  special  k 
ledge    we    have    of   the   temple.       We    learn    from   Pliny  lh* 
its    most    marvellous    feature   was    the    enormous   size    of  i 
architraves  (/'/.'.v'v//'/,  here  used   for  the  single  blocks  laid  free 
centre  to  centre  of  the  column),  involving;  the  question  bo* 
they  could  have  been  raised   to  their  places;  especially     M  f 
case  of  the  central  one,  which   drove  the   architect   to  cont*«3* 
plate    suicide,    when    the    goddess   interposed    ml rarul 
place  it   on  the  pillars.      Now  Mr.  Wood  has  n  1  lb* 

the  grandeur  of  the  western  octastyle  portico  was  mhanccd  t? 
a  system  of  graduated  spacing.     According  lo  his  plan 
Mr.  Fergiisson)  l  the  central  epistvlium  was  28  feet  o*J  It: 
the  next,  2o  feet  li  inches  ;  the  third,  20  foot  4£  bid 
outside  one  10  feet  4  inches.     IJe   has   not   yet  explained 
he  arrived  at  such  a  minute  exactness,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  (b*t 


*  Mr,  Kofgusston  bo*  not  roforrc'l  to  Colonel  LwK'o't  untioijot  on  of  i 
tin-  triple  row  :  bat  l*nko  (as  wo  know  wrongly)  marie  tho  tampl  i 
unim  128. 
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of  the  aiitjp,  and  the  dipteral  r*ngss  of  the  psri- 

-nust  bare  involved  some  such  graduated  spacing.  nnJ  he 

is  so  exact  a  surveyor  tni  there  ntou  no  mmoe  for  doubt 

its  entire  correctness.     A  similar  nrrangi-mcnt  occurs  at  Sardis 

I      bele.1 

Mr.  i'ci^ossoa  shows,  in  detail   which  wc  cannot   stay  to 

,  bow  artistically  the  triple  row  of  columns  (and  fived.-i-ji 

the  prGMtOt  between  the  anta*)  redeemed  what  would  hive 

4  weakness  if  the   iriaVfraced   poctioo  hud    been   ouly 

rsJ  ;  and  he  suggests  a  special  reason  for  the  wide  spaces. 

irty-six  of  the  columns,  1*1  iny  tells  us,  were  sculptured,  one 

Scopas,  and  a  aciilprnri'd   dram   is  one  of  Mr.  Wood's  finc«T 

n  but  ions   to   our   Museum.      He   nlso    found    four    carved 

ugului    blocks,    which    he    supposed    to   be    piLM-cs  of  the 

I    but   Mr.    Ii.Limon  shows  £Ood   reason  for  regarding 
as  b;ts**s   M    which    the   sculptured   diuuis   sTUf    reared, 
cent  effect  to  the  columns  most  in  view  in  the 
a:  p<> 

The  different  treatment  of  the  two  frontispieces  is  cxplnined. 
with  signal  propriety,  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  edifice; — 

•Mb   temple,  in  the  anoiont  wnrld   rms  m  illy  u  frooC  nml  a 

fcsck  as  that  of  Ephosua.     Tho  woatarn  front  lu-  y  rind  tho 

btft;  tho  bacic.  or  cast  front,  is  looked  down   upon  end  partially 

Mrm  by  the  hill  on  which  the  iwHh:ra    .  .Uogo  of  Aiu--duk  stands, 

fccl  could    uot   bo   soon   from    any   public   place   or   rood.  ...  It 

H.. I    il,.  t.  !„ro,  tho  tuoit  nuturul  thing  in  tho  world  t>  trout  this 

a»  tho  bach  of  tho  temple,  nut  requiring  tho  aaruo  elaborate  troat- 

tasat  as  the  front  facing  tho  city,  and  l»y  inlruductui;  m 

a  the  centre  to  get  over  i  i  difficulty.  ,  .  .  By  adopting  nine 

il^nnr*,  they  could  nto  tho   :  '   inelim  oputyliti,  which  was 

ondeatly  tho  one  they  most  udmired,  as  it  is  found  at  all  the  four 
ssyl-v,  whoro  in  dignity  it  surpaasos  the   17  foot  Y\  inohoa » 
sWks.     Thus  sisht  epiatrlisj  uf  l'j  foul  4  Laches  are  mjuul  to  VIA 
toti  fl  inelies  ;  add  tho  thiclmr.**  of  one  bene,  8  t<v£  ft  inchr*.  and 
w*  hav»  163  foot  -1  melius,  which  is  within  an  inch  or  two  of  what 

lr.  Wood  found  appropriated  to  tho  eight  at  tho  other  end.' 

Of  the  hvpa-thral  character  oi  the  temple  Mr.  Kerjirusson  finds 

decisive.  Indication  in  Mr.  Wood's  «1  i -v** >v <r^  "'  tw"  tnuwversr 

walla,  so   situated   as  to  leave   between   tliom    room   for  a  celln 

I  JO  feet   Ion/,   with   space    in    front    for   an    hyrurthnt   court 

|ktwwn  ii  and  the  pronaos;  and  in  either  for  a  Inrge 

wpiathodomuf,  or  (**  Mr.  IVrgusson  prefers),  for  a  smalt  opu 

■sodocnua,  with   an    hypxthron  between    it   and  the  rrlli,  v. 
would  thus  be  lighted  by  a  great  window  at  each  end,  a  peculiar 
arrangement  well  suited  to  the  ernndenr  of  this  temple.      If  it 
\  ■■[.  15&— Ab.  3t5.  V  he 
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be  objected  t&afl    the  two  windows  would  produce  an  >■ 
prejudicial  to   artistic  effect,  Mr.  Fergusson  replies  thl 
statue  Id  th\*  temple  were  a  chryselephantine  DM,  u  at  '• 
and  the  Parthenon,  this  mode  of  lighting  might  he  objection- 
able.    *The  image  here,  however,  was  a  mere  simulacrum,  art 
dej>endent  for  its  r\Teri  an  anv  mode  of  lighting.       Ml  iKitws 
requited  would  be  a  linll  with  a  sufficiency  of  light  fa 
for  all  the   images  and  pirturn*  with   which  it   was  fillwi  ' 
sufficiently  seen,  without  any  reference  to  tho  direction  in  which 
it  was  introduced/    For  some  remaining  detail*  of  much  intern* 
we  must  be   content  to   refer  to  Mr.  Fcrgussott's  p*P 
went  through   the  ordeal  of  discussion   and  a  reply   from  Art. 
Wood,  at  the  Inst  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Rrieish  Arrtiitn* 
(June  Oth),  without,  as  it  seems  to  us,  any  of  its  main  positi 
being  shaken.     The  opinion  of  Mr    Penrose  on  Mr   Fergusscci 
side  appears  to  express  the  view   that  will  be  accepted  by  nurf 
competent  critics. 

As  the   Parthenon    is   the  most  pr*rfet  !   monument  of  Gsttk 
architecture,  so  the  sculptures  which  adorned  it,  and  of  whirii 
large  portion   CDFtch  our  national   Museum,   exhibit   the  art  d 
statuary  at   its  climax,  not  only  in   Greece,   but   in   its  wludr 
history  as  practised  by  the  mincf  and  hand  of  man.      Wc  cans* 
in  rhc  present   article  enter  on  the  subject  of  Greek  Scolp 
bnt  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  commr 
Mr.  A.  S.  Murray's*  work  to  the  notice  of  our  readtf 
firfct   attempt,   in   Hi      I 'mulish   language   to   trace  the  history  fll 
Greek  sculpture  from  its  rude  beginnings  t<>  its  culn 
the  works  of  Phidias,  and  onwards  again  through   t 
which  is  the  prelude  of  decay  to  the  still  beautiful  works  of  ti* 
imperial  age  of  Rome.      It  is  more  than  the  work  of  an  ac«n> 

Rlished   scholar   and   archaeologist ;    for  to   these   quatincaUOtf 
lr.  Murray  add*  remarkable  originality  of  view*,  anil  vhil  * 
no   less   essential    to   the   living    treatment   of   his   subject,  » 
tlmughtful  apprehension  of  tlip  main   prineiple*  ul    in 
nnd  indumial  art.     A   firm    foundation    is   laid  in  hi* 
ductory   chapters  on  the  Theory  of  Art  and   the   First  Slip* 
in    Technical    skill;    and    he    brings    out    with     much    g*« 
judgment  the  influence  of  the  Phoenicians  on  Greek  ar; 
signal    example  of   ingenuity   is    exhibited    in    liis    rest  < 
of  the   Shield  of  Achilles,  aided   by   the   pencil  of  Mr. 

•  ■  A  Hiitarvaf  fJrf*-k  Brulptnra.'  Vot.i.  *  From  the  Rarlii^t  Tim**  In  tWs|* 
Of  PktMlaV  Vol.  ii.  *  (Jotter  t-iieMbia  rii<1  his  Succra*ini.'  B»  A.  8.  Uuray.4 
Ihi  Dcfwriiufint  uf  Orrtfc  nwl  Rvuitta  AnUqoiUos,  UiilUh  MiiMCun.  LasM 
1860  &ud  1883. 
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rU  lands;    each  scene  Iteing  drawn  from  an  ancient  work  of  art, 

tad  the  whole  combined  on  a  uniform  scale.     Throughout  tbc 

ibe  profuse  and  admirably  executed   illustrations 

are  derived  in  .1  mil  moaauni  from  tin  now  material*  won  bj 

lair  researches;  but  the  older  works  o|"  world-nidc.  fame  air  for 
most  part  reproduced.  On  the  mythic  and  semi-mythical 
Witii  i  ibe  mt,  the  prngrcn  oi  archaic  sculpture,  and  Ufl 

the  perfect  art  of  Phidias  and  hia  school,  the  result* 
recent  disc;; ^1  hi   n.    !    ought  for  the  first  time  into  one  view 
weighs]   in   the  halanc*  of  thoughtful   nrit i  i 
calarl J  oxocUe&t   in  the  treatment  oi  tbfl   H -ulpturea  of  the 
Moil    and    of   the    works    newly   discovered    at    OlynipLs. 
■  striking  in  tbi  history  of  art  than  the  com- 
ities transition  from  the  archaic  forms  of  sculpture, 
mediate  predecessor*  and  even  contemporaries 
PLtdiaa,  to  the  sculpture*  of   th<*  Paitln  n  ihe   chrya- 

hantine   statues  of  Athena    and   Jove.      And    if   from    the 
er  we  look   back  through  a  moderately  short  period  to  the 
i.y.-i  itt  iii  bo  tenon  On  human  progress 

y  acrrc  to  correct  certain  crude  ideas  of  a  sort  of  inspiration 
tc  iti  the  Aryan  r.icc  ;   us  any  one  may  sec  who  looks  at  tot 
li  of  Dim).  and  Samoa  *idn  by  aid*  with  the  modern 
DJ    the   Pacific   in   the  NYw  Museum  at  Cambridge.     The 
ration   of  Phidias  and   hi*  school  was  a  part  of  that  great 
rpmiog,   in    minds  act  free  And   elevated    by  the 
it  and  victories  of  patriotism,  which   produced   at  the  same 
the  Iran  seen  done  work*  of  gi  OlD  -  In  Attic  LitOfotUXI  . 
M      M  Joi  vritb  the   reflection,  that  there  is  no 

ct  of  any  revival   of  Greek   sculpture  *  ns  an  animating 
uencc.     Wo  must   be  satisfied   with  ilir  COcmctiott,  tlu\t  in 
it  was  a  movement  that  called  into  full  play  mm;. 
best  qualities  with  which    men   are    endowed.*      True,   we 
-pond,  of   any   'revival'   in    the    sense   of  imitation; 
ftjast  rebuke  of  much  that  has  been  said  with  more  fating 
ha   influence   of  the    Elgin   marble*  on 
listi   sculpture.      Hot   we  need   r.ot   therefore  *  be  satisfied* 
the   pt*'  of  Oreck   aTt.      Its  surviving  works  are 

ours  oast  source  of  purest  pleasure:   'A  (Mag  oi  bsssUtJ  is 
for   ■  and,  to  end  with  the  ksj-noto  wo  struck  at 

they  form  a  study,  at  essential  as  the  choicest  monom<  m- 
iiteratttrc,  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  »  people,  whom  to  know  u 
beat  source  of  our  own  intclla  lual  life. 
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Art.    VIII.— 1.    Report  of  the    Royal  Commusum 
December,  1882,  to  entpnre  into  the  Public  Revenme, 

re,  JkbUt  mlitiei  of  certain  Wttt  India*  Ofkmm 

Presented  lo  Parliament,  February  1884  and  April  18&4. 

2.  Papers  relating  to  the  proposed  Change  in  the  firm  of  Gfftn 

I  iu  Jamaica,     Bj  Cape  Price,  M.P,     London,  1884. 

3.  Correspondence  rwptc£in<p  the  Commercial  Convention  eonrhsM 

Ifdcfin    Spain  nnti  fur    I  tutcd  States    relative    to     It  est   In&* 
H  idi,      Pwwnfd  BQ  Parliament,  March  1884. 

4.  Report  Ay  Colonel  Crossman>  C.Af.G.,  R.E.mand  G*?.\< 

Pin  on  thfi    /iV»/    lifii'iii  Inrttm?*ered   Estate*  (U 

Presented  to  Parliament,  1S.S1. 
j.   Petition  J'rum  the  Inhabitants  of  Jamaica  for  n  rfutnae  it 
CoMtitutioHt  totffitli'  f  a',  tii  the  reply  of  Her  Majesty's 
uu  at  and  (\irn.>pmukttce.     Pren-uted  lo  Piuliainrm,  1£«S 

ON"  August  ltt|  L634*  for  the  fint  tin  ,  it 

impossible  tor  Any  human  being  to  be  or  become  ■ 
at  leant   iu  that  wide  area  of  the  world's  surface  « 
British  Crown   held   sway.      Thus  the  present  vcar,   1 
be  distinguished  uIkih:  othei     \«  the  jubiJci 

noble  but  costly   national  act,   the  emancipation  of  all 
throughout  the  British  Empire.     Ami  as  the  first  of  next 
is  t lie  actual  dny  of  jubilee,  there  it  a  special  npprupris-i 
in  dealing  this  quarter  with  the  results  ol   that  great  act  in 
portion    of  the    Kiupire-   where   its  Hhi.-.    were   of  greatest 
most  direct  influence,  namely,  our  West  Indian  Colonies. 
Fifty  years  apj,  the  nation  freely  granted  no  less,  than  ti 
millions  sterling  as  compensation  to  the  slave  proprietors, 
bare    BO    Deed    here   to   enter  upon    the  vexed   question 
whether  the  sum  so  granted  was  sufficient,  or  the  reverse 
it  was  enormous  is  conceded  on  nil   hands  ;  and  ic  wns 
given  with  the  i«*st  of  intentions   in  those  good  old  i 
State  compensation  was  regarded  as  but  the  natural  satufi 
of  any  and  all  private  lueses  resulting  from  State  actio*. 
know   not  whether  English  reverence  for  tha  past  will  or 
not  honour  this  greatest  oi  philanthropic  deeds  by  any  ji 
celebration;   but   it  so  comes   about  that  thi  1  Ci 

ment  has  contrived,  that  in  this  very  year  of  jubilee  t\, 
be    issued  to  the  public  the  full   Report  of  a  thorough 
exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  financial,  fiscal,  and  adnunistm 
affaiis  of  our  West  Indian  Colonics.     Other  outward  and 

Of   |    move   than   usual   interest  being  just  now 
those  Colonies,  ore  to  be  found  Ju  the  fact  that   several 
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Papers  hare  recently  been   issued  dealing  with    tlic 
while    lengthy    correspondence    and    prominent 

I  the  reports  of  tbc  1  loyal  Commission  have  appeared 

KflKl  *  and  other  leading  newspapers. 

Is    brought   into  special   prominence   by 
rent  rci  ive]  of  tin*  question  of  the  Sugai  Hi  mm 
■ejrard  to  the  West  Indies,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that 
sditinnal   pr«>  1   their  sugar  estates  was  seriously 

in  thia  century,  and   n  nueceaaion  of  extraneous 
combined   to  threaten   |   tote]   ml  lapse,  long:  before  the 
lating   event    ol    *»ina  i    ot'ctirn-tl.     We    read,  for 

ee,    that    in    J  estates    Imd    hern    abandoned 

no   1800  and  1807,  and  that  82  had  been  sold   out  of 
ery,   win  than    a    hundred    still     remained     in 

■spawn  I    .  r*pn:tiw-  ilrli'K.'      The   thntitioa  of   tUQ 

trade  in  l£i>7,  followed  by  a  succession  of  wars  indirectly 
ng  Uie   U  i  -i    Indies,   effectually   crippled    the    iih  Uttj. 

i-.ns  were  afeso  ,it  work,  and  (luring;  the  same  period 
Eskprorements  in  facilities  of  intercourse  aided  to  hasten 
of  sugar,  while  in  tin  midst  of 
many  depressing  sipns  the  air  became  laden  with  fore- 
ja  of  the  advent  of  rinanc  ipatiun.  Planters  of  e>«iv 
sraro  from  the  first  Lndignaal  ;   Hid   there   was  virtue   in 

tUi    in  ligation,    for    there   wn*  a   widespread   eon- 
lesa  that  in   very  many  cases  the  slaves  were*  better  eared 

housed,  and  better  fad,  than  tbarj  cooid  powai 
(©en  by  means  of  their  own  nnaide<l  efforts  in  a  lil". 
m.  Indeed,  from  a  study  of  the  many  extant  journals 
scrip: Ion*  of  life  mi  si  ire  estates,  ir  is  apparent  that  the 
was  then  better  otT  materially  thnn  he  is  now.  Thin,  in 
SftrmicfiM-l's  'Journal  of  Life  in  St.  Vincent  in  1883/  we 
recorded  :   *  i  _-ro  ha*  two  pounds  of  excellent 

b  served  out  weekly,  nn-l  b«  ad  people  have  four  pounds. 
ad  and  a  hall  k  dlowed  i  r  <■'■•  rj  child  under  18,    Kvery 

Ki  save  at  least  [0)1 .  i  TOSH  '      In  ":i<-  "I  tbc  most  valuable 
p|iendtces   to  the   Report  of  the   Royal  Commission, 
•xhautti'  Import  d  food-supplies,  we  see 

e  average  ■rjaounl  of  saH-fisb  now  obtained  by  the  ne^ro 
Vincent  docs  not  exceed  twelve  ounces  per  week.  Hut 
naciooaness  of  making  the  best  of  a  vicious  system  was 
ism  to  withstand  the  doorn  pronounced  by  the  awakened 
tioo  of  the  nation  as  to  the  complete  immorality  of  slavery, 
thcr  causes  rondoced  none  ibe  ten  to  the  complete 
fixation  of  the  industry  of  angar  pleating  on  the  scry 
emancipation;  and  thus,  when   the  great  act   itself  was 

achieved, 
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achieved,  then*  seemed    t«.   most    men    do   hop*,  nn'piospecv 
but  that  of  the  prompt   and   total   annihilation  ol  West   looiw 
prosperity.     Results,  however,  happily  belied  thrse  »pp-> 
well-founded  anticipations,  although  for   Urn  le  was 

acYcrr.  The  Ianpena]  Act,  paaaed  in  Ma)  1833*  dedanil  thftW 
from  and  after  August  Let,  183-S,  all  the  slave*  in  the  colooiil 
possessions  of  Oml  I  '■■  i  -iti  should  be  fur  ever  free ;  and  i;  wa» 
not  unnatural  that  the  slave-owners  of  the  West  Indiet  pea* 
tested  with  energy  against  thia  drastic  reform,  declaring  thai 
uah  ■  rabvauiva  measoTe  entailed  the  Absolute  rain  nfalliiesi 
Indian  interests.  With  these  convictions  strongly  hcIJ,  ii* 
difficulties  of  rearrangement  were  greatly  increased  ;  and,  ii 
many  placet,  so  incensed  and  disturbed  were  the  failings  of  ik* 
planters,  that  there  was  a  disastrous  refusal  on  their  par: 
to  attempt  any  MhtloD  of  the  labour  difficulty  thus  su-' 
created.  In  the  course of  jenra.  In •  ■•,  r,  <■■.  t  ■ 
to  prevail,  due  10  the  grejbtltr  prosperity  of  those  districts 
wiser  counsel*  hod  all  along  been  entertained,  oimI  whet*, 
the  very  morrow  oi  emancipatioo,  successful  efforts  had 
made  to  maintain  cordial  relations  between  employed 
employers.  The  period  of  the  lust  fifty  years  in  the  M 
Indies  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  thia  gradual  settlement  of 
labour  question,  and  now  there  are  only  a  few  islands  w 
the  chaos  of  emancipation  li;t<  no*  been  reduced  to  OfdfTj 
the  supply  of  indispensable  labour  placed  on  a  I 
footing. 

The  past  fifty  years  have  also  been  remarkable  for  tho 
if  gradual,  alteration  in  the  constitutions]  position  of  most  of 
West  Indiu  Colonies.  At  the  commencement  of  the  period 
each  separate  settlement  was  in sinJ sining  a  jealous  l\uli.un<s> 
tary  independence  of  all  its  Knglish  neighbours,  ami  often*:*** 
asserting  a  similar  independence  of  the  Imperial  Parliaauet 
Barbados  w»t  pmud  to  boast,  thai  it  remained  the  onlj  partial 
of  the  wide  British  Empire  that  hrul  never  broken  iu  ell 
uncv  to  the  British  Grown,  even  during  the  interregnum  of 
Commonwealth.  Tin-  Jamaica  A%wn 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  n  I  ISjed  bO 
that  of  the  Imperil]  Parliament,  on  the  plea  that  there 
'no  supremacy  of  a  portion  of  His   Majesty's  subjects  i 

rnreni  State  over  another  portion  of  their  subjecta  in  Ji 
ii  all  the  Colonics  in  turn,  administration,  and  more  cat 

thatCOniH'i  toil  H  Jill  fuiaiir«-H,  <  amr  (n  a  |"i 

vagancc,  jobbery,  and  dereliction  of  duty,  became  the  cfa* 
i  sties  of  tlir  system,  and  eom|>elled  definite  reforms.      In  Briti 

Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Barbados,  rapid  progress  in  comm 
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itjr  allowed  these  reforms  to  be  introduced  with  case  olid 

in  Jamaica  and  tu  all  the  smaller  bland*)  where 

tie  planting  industry  stubbornly  remained  in  a  utato  of  stagna- 

a»,  constitutional  reform  proved  an  arduous  and  unsatisfactory 

r:ing. 

Darin;  this  period  these  Colonic*  grouped  thttCD  into 

classes:    the  one,  contented,  prosperous,  and   steadily   pro- 

and  tbo  Otbor  tbc  nraio  ol  all  this  in  every  respect. 

the  first  division  nr  find   British  Guiana.  Ttiui*. 

and   St,  L jcia ;   and  in   the  second,  Jamaica,  the  various 
m    united    in    the   Leeward   Inland*   Colon/a  and   (be 
r   islands  attached  to  Barbados  in  tbo  loose  federation  of 
be  Windward  Islands  Colony. 

Prom  the  foul  |  rosperous  Colonic*  there  Lave  been  for 
fceay  years  past  no  serious  complaints.  The  laboBtl  question, 
Me  the  bane  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  lias  long  I 
(ranged  most  successfully  by  a  rigorous,  sustained,  and  m*  II- 
ix«  n«l  cJTort  at  immigration.  A  Special  Commisaioa  10  1870 
squired  into  the  treatment  of  Coolie  immigrants,  and  arranged 
«  a  system  satisfactory  in  every  way.  In  Datbudos,  owing 
rincipally  to  the  extended  cultivation  and  to  the  good  relations 
ainlaincd  between  employers  and  employed,  there  bus  never 
labour  difficulty  and  no  troubles  have  oo  opting 

*  ill  advised   political  commotion  wbicb,  in   I876j  for  a  brief 
put  out  of  balance   the  normal  equanimity  of  the  Bar- 
Miiana.     In  three  Colonies  there  are  natural  changes  always  in 
oj^ress,  as  there  rnukt  be  in  all  riuiimunitirt ;   bat  in  regard  to 
btui   there  prevails  the  great  constitutional  maxiin  of  '  let  well 
©etc/  *  rim ,\ in!  to  wbicli  oui  political  adrcreanea  in  Bnfjaad 
m  inclined  permnnrntly  to  tack  the  word  'never.1 
These  prosperous  Colonies,  however,  arc  adversely  affected  by 
UiDcacta,  With  which  »<■  pnipou-  : < »  •  1 ' - 1 1  in  tin-  Uttei  part 
this  article — namely,  the  low  price  of  su^rar,  an  effect  con- 
ScUrd  with   European  Bounties,  and   the  Treaty  auaugcmtuls 
our  Colonies  with  Foreign  States. 

In  regard  to  the  other  Colonics  the  talc  Is  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
.paring  tbem  with  the  prosperous  group,  the  Commissioners 


Trade  with  Kn eland,  stationary  in   the-   onn  cjuw,  boa  steadily 
and  nearly  doubled  itself  in  tho  other.     Trade  with  ail 
world,  practically  stationary  in  tho  one   case,  baa  nearly  quad* 
•If  in  the  other.      The  total  output  ftvau  the  Huear  wtatoe, 
decreasing  in  the  one  case,  lias  increased  nearly  tTiruefoi 

Tbo  acreage  crop]>ed  iu  cuuett  show*  a  docroaao  in  tho 
wiiilu  in  the  othur  it  has  more  than  douhbi  itself.' 

The 
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Tho  evil  genius,  whose  name  is  Griersnce,  has  ffl 
genial    almosphcic   in    ihrsr    ;>inh  tl    stagnation, 

with  the  lack  of  prosperity  every  part  of  the  Government  to 
come  ill  for  iis  snare  of  abuse  and  complaint.  ' 
legislative  machinery,  financial,  judicial,  :iml  civil  aiimioistn- 
tion,  fiscal  arrangements,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  that  it  in 
any  way  under  dta  control  of  the  powers  thai  bef  lias  l>m 
oaly  criticised  sad  udiscrinunataly  condemned.  Tbi 
icre  was  a  radical  fault  somewhere  might  be  logically  assumrd, 
and  it  OOBM   BO    be   hoped  that  with  tho  discovery  of  the  nak 

Olight  COinc  tin-   devising    oI'mmhi'    [iiiitc 

•or   those   who   admire   coincidences,  or — shall    ire   say?— 
contrasts*  it   will  he  of  interest   to   he   reminded,  that  :o  n* 
year  !K.r)0  there  wm  published  a  long  letter  from  the  Hon 
Stanley  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  detailing  the   conclusions  at  whiea 
tot  wriiri    li.td  arrived  afa  a  an  extended  examination  of  iht 
affairs     of    Jamaica    ' in     nitu.'     The     main     propositi^  n 
that  letter  were,  that  the  money  awarded   in   coni|>rnMti<- 
the  loss  of  the  emancipated  slaves   was  only  on<«  qaarti 
what  it  should  have  been,  that,  in  «  istice  to  the  plin 

industry,   an  extra   dutv   might   be   placed   in   Englnr 
^hoc-grown   sugar,  and  that  the  population  ■  •'  tin    ^ 
should    In*    increased.      In     addition  to  this,   Mr.  Stanley 
Lord   Derhy  ot   to-day,   urges  os  the  chiet    reason   oi  his  prft* 
feeding  himself  to  Jamaica  to  make  these  enqui 
writings  ...  in  plenty   from   men  personally  acquaints' 
the   Colonics;   but   then  knowledge  oi    the  suhj- 

of  a  nature  to  preclude  impartiality   sad  able  end  w«ll-inibr«s» 
unbiassed  people  have  not  the  personal  knowledge.' 

When  fler  Majesty's  present  Government  determined  »* 
making  a  complete  enquiry  into  tho  whole  matter,  they  locirf 
themselves  able  hi  obtain  the  services  of  two  Commission' 
Colonel  Grossman  and  Mr.  George  Baden-Powell — both  <*" 
whom  iwn  atreadi  well  acquainted  with  most  of  our  Coloiisl 
(including  the  West  Indies  themselves),  but  their  persms) 
knowledge  nas  not  in  the  least  binssed  or  partial,  sccine  tbs* 
neither  hod  any  official  or  other  personal  connection  with  ti# 
Colonies  with  which  they  were  called  npon  to  deal.  Ts* 
Government  have  thus  been  able  to  obtain  an  autl.miuu'f 
diagnosis,  together  with  experience*!  and  indepemh  < 
as  to  remedies.  Local  enquiries,  whether  by  tl>c  higher 
officials,  or  by  Commissions  and  Committees  of  residents,  tu* 
previously  failed  to  discover  either  cause*  or  remedies  ;  and  aft 
better  success  had  attended  departmental  inrcstigarions  aaa 
suggestions  from   the  Colonial  Office  itself.      Full  powers  w«r 
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Do  the   two  Commissioner*;    they    |iu>nr.].-d    forthwith 
E  West  Indies,   and    at   once   set    about    detailed     local 

From  the  evidence  published  in  the  Appendices-  it  in  clear 
tfatl  they  promptly  secured  the  confidence  of  all  classes,  official 
OT  *30tTlcia1,  fni  .-ill  seemed  to  i:r  with  one  annther  to  SU] 
emy  kind  of  evidence  or  information  that  vu  ruked  for.  'I "he 
cotsequencc  Is  a  Report,  nol  only  of  >  searching  but  of 
athoroughly  rompMe  and  oomp:  •  li:n:i<-t<T.     Following 

tie  achrmc  of  this  Report,  we  are  led  to  consider   in  torn  the 
rnment,    Fiieal    Arrangements,   Industrial    Position,    and, 
finally,  th  Relations,  of  these  Colonics. 

All   Englishmen   are  invariably  jonlnus  of  any   Intcrfeff 
their   r:L-ht   to  sclf-fF>rernment,   nntl   jii   the   West   ln< 

■  from  ti  ne   in   time  amen  from 
tail  cause.      White   residents   in   the   U  Oft   Indies  forget,  1. 

'hat  the  tight  to  ernment  is  not  ■  right  of  the 

bdiridnal  hut  of  the  community,  and  that  thll   right   C*n 
nj»:  together  with   the   daty  of  performing  all    the:   functions 

'■it'iii  r*i.<l  the  resjMMitibi  it)   <>i    Iwarinj    all  it*  bard 
*ai  risks.     Now,  .^»  a   matin   of  fact,  in    ntithca   <>t   those 
respects   am   residents    in   the   West    Indies   qualified   for  aell- 
TO'rrcmcnt.      This   (|ueslion   is   thus   summarized    in   the  con- 
■  It.  poi  I  of  the  Royal  I  Lou  ;— 

ojfii  > ■  ntly  recognised  by  resident*  in  tho  West 
laoiaa  IaWmk  that  in  nutty  mailer*,  notably  in  the  juxwrvstiou  of 
cedcrsr.d  jimli ■«-.  .    t'Jiuuiut  lwar* 

real  bunion  of  roppoTiMhility ;  tlmt  n  grout  proportion  of  Uio 
Moataai  Into  and  prosperity  of  those  islands  depends  directly  on 
tie  moneys  and  administration  of  firmn  and  syndicates  domiciled  in 
Eo§laijd;  thai,  in  short,  thtoo  inlands  tin-ire  beoaoso  thoy  are  the 
'topical  farms  of  ll  I  strictly  dependant  ftw 

Wm  socxirity  and   proij..  r  close  connection  with   tho 

Oaitod  Kingdom.  .  .  .  Considerable   numbers  of  Knplith  resident* 
*Us  ahrars  b«:  for  tbo  purpose  of  administering  and 

sssnxging  industrial  undertakings.  .  .  .  But  as  tfco  employer-. 
ttrsVycd  will  be  generally  speaking  of  different  net  •.  tin 
Cbmcmont  will  eontinuo  to  haro  nn   altiinsfc   r-jspousibility  in  tin- 
tfsuokslraltuii   of   thru*,    island*,   and    mtut  CC&MQ1Mail|   itUia    an 

ssVrsmlo  froportkm  of  iliroct  power  Id  the  administration. 

At  the   |  i  in-    there  nppeur  ti>  !»•  in  iwixtericr  sixteen 

f ■•  ;iKt    Legislatures   in   the    English   West    Indian    Colonies; 

and  these,  no   less   than  the  local    ExecntiveS,  air  heterogeneous 

character.      In  no  two  eases  are   they  precisely  similar:  in 

b,  historic   traditions,  and  the  influence   of  the  genius  ioct\ 

have 
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hare  preserved  much  that  ought  t<>  bave  disappeared  king  *£q; 
while  in  ruin'  .:'!.>   rApid  lid<  ol  rctofHI  Lai  sacjt 

away  much  it  would  hare  be<  a  better  to  retain 

For  nearly  two  hundred  vcors  there  had  existed  in  Jan 
a  Ii^SkIik!      qh    the   model,  so   far  as   local   exigencies  would 

Esrmit,  of  that  of  the  old  country;   but   in   it»  latter  day 
■ .! i  •  re  hih'il  '<>  pni»r  it-wlf  of  old-world  feelings  \u  . 
In?  close  alliance  between  jobbcrv  and  corruption   ind  »!l 
politico]  action.     The  consequent  evils  reached  their  culmuu- 
tion  in  the  Morant  Bay  tumbles  of  l§63t  and  at  that  crisi*  the 
l  wo    Legislative   Chambers — the   one   elected,    and    tbc    otba 
nominated  bv  the  Crown — Toted  their  own  distolir 
In  this  Review  wc  wrote  in  1375  * — 

1  Scared  at  the  confusion  without,  more  scared  it  might  well  be  it 
tint  ooxMOlooe&aat  of   incapacity  within,    ftsnnmhljr.  Council  ssJ 

ntrve  Committee,  all  spontaneously  vot-  ,tb  diawvi 

and  Jamaica,  of  hor  own  accord,  renounced  the  prerogatives  of 
govern  men  t  fjr  which  she  had  bo  gallantly  otriTcn,  so  long  oioraiMC. 
The  Inij-tiial  Got 011X000 1  ratified  the  abdication,  ami  in  *o 
aafmnedfon  Itself  the  entiro  rale, and will  iu>.  .     ■ 
of  the  Uaod    ,  .  .  Tt  wftfi  an  extreme  ramedy  applied  to  an  astRO* 
oyil.     That  it  was  alao  meant  as  a  temporary  remedy  and  «w  mwjM 
to  fututr.  tcvimon  and  modification,  is  no  leas  certain.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large.au  important,  a  noble,  a  rising  Colour,  villi  D* 
volw  in  Hi  "'•••"  taxation, expenditure, adao  a,  or  law,  Us* 

anomaly  in  intiii;  ans.ols,an  oxcoption  to  our  ruin  of  empire.  Ho* 
this  exception  may  bo  gradually  eliminated,  and  tho  anomalous  ooi- 
ditiou  of  thing*  brought  buck  to  tho  normal,  v»  Imthcr  .  .  .  br  none 
form  of  indirect  local  election  .  .  .  thus  wtrod  i  n<j  o  tners  ivyn- 
et&ntnt  itmono  '  '<     •  /  Cvnntil,  or  by  <aarr 

expedients,  beet  suggested  Irri  time,  remains  to  te 

Hut  this  old  Legislature  of  J  a  maim  was  not  on  a  popular, 
although  on  an  elective  basis:  originally  mid  thruujrliuui.  fl 
continued  to  be  controlled  l>>  leading  planters  and  merchant*; 
and  from  thi»  extreme  of  oligar*  bical  I  :■  •  Midden  cbsnrf 

was  made  In  1865  to  that  of  lererely  parental  despotism.  A 
Legislative  Council  nnt  indeed  constituted,  but  it  was  ex>o»posffl 
only  of  nominated  unofficial  members,  together  with  a  ma 
o,  official  members.  Ever  since  then  agitators  have  foM 
profitable  inn!  ea»v  ti>  i.iiv  ilir  ci)  that,  as  British  citixea&j  &> 
residents  in  Jamaica  should  have  some  voice  in  the  mojiaf/- 
ment  of  theil  own  affairs,  und  especially  in  the  raising  sow 
expendin/j  of  their  local  revenues.     In  the  teeth  of  this  plaasiUl 
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KdMlffQ  Crown   government  has  struggled  on  fir  twenty  years. 

Ihruujrhout  the  same  period,  advance  in  material  prosperity  hu* 
hero  U0V|  i  ud  there  has  consequently  been  but  little  to  com- 
ment the  new  system  to  popular  favour.  It  is  true  that  its 
insufuration  was  accompanied  by  much  boasting  of  reforms 
if 1 1  many   indications   of   rapid   amelioration;    but   these  first 

Cii«r«  of  great  fruit*  fell  off  rapidly  to  a  disappointing 
est  of  mere  barren  results.  Temporary  changes  in  West 
Indian  eummeree,  due  to  extraneous  political  and  OthttX  came... 
happened  at  the  moment  to  give  a  passing  stimulus  to  the  in- 
dustries  of  Jamaica;  and  these  ephemeral  conditions  were  mis- 
tsbn  b\  tin-  Administration  for  permanent  results,  and  oxpen- 

e  was  arranged  on  a  corrcsp"  :1.n^  bCftlc.  The  Report  of 
liif  Rojal  Commission  points  this  out,  and  also  shows  in  many 
details  that  this  rxiH-nditurc  was  not  wisely  planned.  It  was 
Uil  natural  that  t!ie  upponents  of  the  new  system  should  moke 
Ui  most   of  these  and  other  shortcomings,  and  the  cry  ol   inor- 

•*  extravagance  W&M  ana  that  reailily  eoiiiiin'iidril  it -.i-If  to 
all  »ho  were  discontented.  Matters  recently  came  to  a  head 
orci  the  notorious  affair  of  the  *  Florence.1  A  vessel  laden 
whh  munitions  of  war  was  detained  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
owners  obtained  damages  against  him.  This  charge,  naturally 
WIL*i£  on  the  revenues  of  Jamaica,  was  the  occasion  of  violent 
protests  against  Crown  government ;  and  such  caaspt* ration  was 
■mused,  that  popular  opinion  refused  even  to  accept  the  com- 
promise, generously  offered  by  the  Home  Government,  of  sharing 
t« to* CDStS,  Th«*o  protests  wen*  in  reality  imt  i^iiiiKt  thi&par- 
^culor  payment,  but  against  all  payments  under  the  existing 
QVefiL  When  by  means  of  the  official  majority  the  vote  for  these 
dsmages  was  poaaod  in  the  Legislative  Council,  the  unofficial 
^tubers  resigned  in  a  body,  and  the  Governor  failed  to  obtain 
tic  services  of  any  other  unofficial  members  in  their  stead. 
^hii  deadlock  was  the  occasion  for  a  quick  succession  of  public 
fturtinirs,  petitions,  resolutions,  and  widespread  agitation.  The 
Mail  result  was  the  declaration  by  the  .Secretary  of  State  for 
tit  Colonies,  that  the  paternal  despotism  muld  only  be  COO" 
*id«ed  as  provisional,  and  that  ka  moderate  step  in  advance* 
*«ld  be  made  iu  order  *  to  admit  the  people,  through  their 
Representatives,   to  n  material   share   in  the  decision    of  those 

Sucstkms  which  most  directly  concern  them,  and  more-  parUcu- 
ii  t lie  control  of  finance  and  public  expenditure.'  This 
11  %  reform  advocated  by  the  Hoyal  Commissioners  as  *  both 
Ptosible  and  urgently  desirable.* 

Bat  ibis  happy  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  end  received 
*  rude   disturbance,  as   soon    as    the   means   that   commended 

themselves 
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themselves   to   Lord    Derby  became   known.      Hriettv.  the 

scheme   siinpl>    substituted    election    fur    Domination    ill 

to  the   unofficial  members  of  the  Council,  and  endowed  then 

wiili  ■  rabitantiel  power  over  finance*1  bi  the  retaliation  th « 

not  1ms  than  six  are  preicnt  and  agreed '  on  any  finan< 

the  official  member*  air  not  to  outvoti    tin  nx—exi  *  Mr 

Governor  shall  tUrrn  it  to  be  ri#c*MOry.      Against  this  latt  a 

dition  the  local  agitators  exclaim,  as  beinjr  destructive  of  ■ 

power  conceded  by  the  former     Were  It  not  th 

it  intern   will  have  eventually  to  be  devised,  ** 
ahonld  criticize  this  measure  in  further  defauL 

It  i*  to  be  regretted  that  the  Royal  Commissioner*  did  w* 
feci    themsch*  -    '  died    upon    to   recommend    any   detailed  01 
specific  reform  of  ih*-  Jamaica  Legislative  Council, 
the  Leeward  n»d  the  W  indwaxd  Luanda  they  have  devised 
plete  systems.      In   nil   these   lesser   islands   *   gradu  I 
has   been   at   work  of  substituting  Crown    •■ 
formal  reprawDl  itivo  sj  item.     Am  the  (  ommiatio 
there  now    exist   no   less  thnn   ten   distinct  Legislatures  in  s» 
many  small  islands,  llie  total  area  <>I  which  is  but  1300  npnrc 
miles,  and  the  total  population  under  260,000.      Thee- 
point  in  the  recommendations  in  regard  to  these  islands  is  the 
amalgamation    q]    theJr   several   distinct    Presidencies  into  si 
moat   two  larger  political  units.       This   is  ft  recurrence  t<>  the 
principles  so  iibly  advocated  bt  Lord  Carnarvon. 

In  regard  to  the  _•■  :i< '  tl  administration  nnd  tbo  cxpenditrrc 
he   vvett  Indian  Colonies,  the  Report  *>f  the  Roy  id 
mission,  in  its  full  and  elaborate  description  of  evei 
present  expenditure,  no  less  than  in  the  comprehensive  scheme 
proposed   for  the   future,  gives  so   complete  an  account  of  the 
actual  rase  and  of  the  remedy  required,  that  little  need  be  don* 
I »ut  to  MinnrKiti/c.     In   regard   to   the  administration,  amidr* 
mation   is  the  one  point  insisted   upon,  and  this  resolve; 
Into  their  main  proposal — the  establishment  of  a  regulu 
Indian  Civil   SerVioaj  of  which  tbo>   piv«»    i   i«>mp]otc  account 
They  also  enter  into  deal  i\| 'lunation*  a*  to  where  the  cxisticft 
toda  of  audit  and  of  routine  work  may  be  definttiwlr  sav 
greatly  improved  BpOB. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  method  nnd  manner  of  rpen 
is  that  of  raising  the  public  revenues;  and  we  doubt  not  bst 
that  ill*-  detailed  ritfeurrn  ;>-'!  r »-i-« n n ivn-ini:ti ii iriM  of  ibcCeiS" 
missioncrs  will  prove  of  direct  value  to  the  colonies  BnoH 
the  Commission,  and  of  indirect:  value  to  the  others.  We  woeMi 
however,  draw  speeial  attention  t<i  the  fnci  That  in  Berl 
British  Guisna,  and  Trinidad,  which  have  forms  of  govrraflK** 
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lea  itrictU  under   the   Colonial    Office  than   Jamaica   and  the 

is  practically 
■pmae,  ifai    i  i  of   raiding  letriiue  is  of  a  far 

ws*  enlightened  order.     To  compare,  for  instance,  the  customs' 
briJTvf  Darb-ados  with  that  of  Jamaica,  la  to  ace  at  once  that  the 
GoTtraofS  Mid  AwrmMyof  Barbados'  havo  shown  more  cap  < 
br  realizing  the  suggestions  of  the  political  economy  of  to 

i.'  Governors  of  .1  males  ad  tag  under  ihr  direct  Knatrac* 

noni   i  I'hii  would   suggest   a  reform   in 

\]  Office  itself,  in  the  nature  of  the  introduction  into 

"I    knowledge   and    experience   in  inch 

special  technicality         I    <    (  onmiaaiopate  do  not  scruple  to 

recommend  reforms   in   what   we   ttusj  'erm   the  Colonial  Office 

tan/T>,  i'li   »'ii  the    line*   of  almidr   adopted 

I  more  independent  West  Indian  Colonies,  although   it   w 

ttU  that  the  tariff  they  put  tor  ward  as  a  model  to  be  adopted 

Itiili:m  CTt ilotiii-H  jjjiM'S  fwthi 
lifflplicit}'  and  low  rates  than  any  now  existing1. 

The  Report  specially  urges,  that  the  time  bib  now  come  for 

making  the  !  hrins  "1   customs*  duties    and    DOTt  Charges  Dill  ICOI 

throug Unit  the    Wc*t  Indian  (.'clonics,  and  there  can  be  litth- 

but    that   such    Unlfoi  rould    do   SWaf   with   much 

present  friction  in  commercial  intercourse, 

Perhaps  the  point  of  most  public  interest  touched  upon  in  thi« 
connection  is  that  of  the  taxation  of  imported  foods.  Ton 
•  t  affords  much  new  info  nation  on  ihii  sabjeot  The 
Commissioners  point  out  in  detail  that  the  rates  of  duty  arc 
no  guide  whatever  lo  the  quantities!  01  values  of  foods  COO 
wxotd,    bn  n'ic  depend   on    endless    other  circimiKtvn ■•  U 

sf  local  supply  and  general  commerce.  They  also  point  nvj 
tlir  argument*  for  and  against  raising  revenue  by  inch  du 
tad  come  t>>  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  it  is  most 
Politic  to  retain  low  duties  on  imjxntet]  foods.  In  the  Jamnicn 
Report  there  occur*  a  statement  to  the  effect  that,  in  place  of 
t  duties  mi  foods,  'it  has  been  proposed  that  an  eqni- 
■  amount  might  be  raised  by  tare*  upon  land  and  by 
*&cr  taaes :  this,  however,  VOttld  DO  BaOIYSJODt  to  taxing  home 
Wfplies  of  fr>od  and  allowing  foreign  to  enter  free,  as  it  would 
■bin  taxation  from  flour  to  yams  and  plantains.'  This  cpi- 
|haji  -  mm  might  urll  be  applied  Enoch  nearer  (mine. 

Id  our  cursory  review  of  this  full  and  elaborate  Report  we 
Ure  perhaps  said  enough  to  indicate  that  a  very  great  deal 
**»  be  done  towards  the  regeneration  of  the  West  Indict, 
*be  mere  reform  of  the  administrative  and   fiscal  arrangement* 

on 
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on  the  basis  of  the  searching;  and  thorough  recommendations  uf 
the  two  Commhalnncra. 

In  the  Appt -rnlix  :•>  the  Report*  arc  jriven  Tab!*-*  of  a  full**] 
elaborate  character,  [odicnting   bejooa   all  caril   the  present 
industrial  position  of  these  various  Colonics.     These  Tal>I<«  in* 
models  of  ftatfstk&l  -i  kti  meat,  bul  ihtj  do  ool  :cll  of  any  »«r 
great  advanre  in   Jamaica,  or  in  the   Windward   and  I.mrutl 
Islands,      Indeed,    were  it    not   for   the    new  and    Consid* 
item*  of  fr^sh    fruit  exported    from   Jamaica,   fuv 
Grenada,  there   would  be  stagnation,  it   not  decadem  i 
But,  as  wr  hate  already  pointed  imt,  the  exact  reman  is  tlr 
vi  ith  the  renmiinng  Wot  India  Colonic*.      Vow  it  m 
tppens  that,  if  wc  place  on  the  one  hand  those  Colonies 
exports  hare  farjfeli  Increased,  and  on  the  other  those  wan? 
there   DM  been   little  <>*   no   increase,   wc  have  two   groL 
ffhlch   respectively   the  West   Indian   Inrtnnbered  EsV 

does  not  and  does  exist.  The  Commissioners  contend,  an<I 
wc  agrri-  with  thrm,  that  auch  results  must  be  more  thifl 
matters  of  mere  coincidence;  and  in   their  Special  Report  ca 

working  of  that  Court,  they  show    in  a  succinct  «t> 
facts  an<l  nrgumenta  what  arc  the  effects  of  the  existence  oJ 
Court,  and  what  the  gencrnl  results. 

The  main   COOCllwOni  "t    the  Report  are,  tha     tin*  Spun 
CouTt  has  don  k,  and  done  it  well  ;  but  that  it  has  cud  it  id 

its  time,  and  is  now  Impaired  in  axe  fulness  by  the  expense 
delay  of  its  proceedings.     The  cardinal  accusation  is,  howewf. 
of  a  remarkable  character.     It  seems  th.it  in  this  Court 
it  granted  to  the  lien  of  a  consignee  over  all  |  -nmtgsiyi 

or  charges  •  >  state.     It  is,  u>  taj  the  I<-a*t«f 

it,  startling  to  find  an  Knglish  law-court  upholding  whst  (as 
Commissioners  right!-,  te  as  'this  anomalous  system—* 

i  in    ratal    to   all    right    commercial    dealing — e»f  gr.« 
priority    of  debts    in    the   inverse   order   of    the    date   of  m* 
advances,1 

The   decisive   language  of  the   Report,  embodying  so  na/ir 
clearly   marshalled   facts  and  arguments,  tells  only  too  ph 
to  the  unbiassed  enquirer  of  the  evils  that  have  fo 
institution  of  this  Strang*   rule  .  and  the  statistical  records  of  aSr 
various  Colonies,  no  less  than  the  evidence   'iwn  in  tike  Appen- 
dices, prove  incontevtably  the  main  argument  of  tin 
that   this  priority  'in  fount]    on   experience  to    induce  elfcctt 
altogether  subversive  of  the  best  interest  of  the  consign* 
owner,  the  beneficiaries,  the  estate,  and  the  Colony  in  wki 
may  be  situated,' 
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icr  point  of  differ)  ace  between  noni*  of  the  prosperous 
tie  non-prosnerruis  islands  is  the  lahr.ur  [On  &0Q,  The 
ntftlonen,  i"  their  genera]  ramtcary,  give  tbc*  following 
nomc  mirier  on  this  subject  :— 

l  tbo  aholc,  wo  are  of  opinion  that  in  many  places  nojjro  labour 
cm  to  bo  readily  obtainable,  anil  in  other*,  where  a  dearth  of 
r  rally  exist*,  it  may  bu  at  anOQ  remedied  i  immigra- 

iliia   may  be  carried    on  with    far   area)   r   «»  unomy  and 
V  than  at  pw«wit,  if  00)  'i  hi  th*  matter  by 

oW«t  Indl&U  OolooiOfl*    .    -    .    It  )*•  ul.l.  at  nil      \ 

rxUUA    tO    ObteiO    *    »l»rO    Mill     I.Iulilr     Mljrjil  V   uf   l.ll.-M   I,    uluic 

il) confer  great  nrnetU  cm  multltodoa  of  Knst  Indians  and  others, 
insforring  them  for  a  timo  from  a  condition  of  poverty,  if  not  of 
dion,  in  India  or  oUowboro,  to  Compotonoo  an«i  cvun  affluences 
i  Wert  Iii'i 

fthvoee  hevo  bo*n  mental  for  traaafrrrfng  whole  HlbgO  oom- 
iae  from  tho  Kaat  to  tho  West  Indies,  and  to  Battle  lUvxa  on 
-nnout  lands,  thus  giving  thorn  tbo  opportunity  to  corn  Rood 
I  on  tho  neighbouring  estate*  as  free  labourer*.  Such  a  schomo 
bo  well  undertaken  by  audi  a  general  dojuitURUl  as  mo 
eV 

Sire  that  in  Justice,  already,  owing  to  the  severe 
otc  of  the  recent  emigration,  the  recommendations  of  the 
>ld  up  atinttencei  of  eh  rei  futi^ight. 
c  is  much  that  will  commfml  iteelf  to  the  philanthropist 
roc  in  tho  suggestion!  for  thr  derelouirreul  in  the  VI 
e  of  tillage  communities  of  free  Indian  Lmmiffraiita  j  for 
a  ni<  Beat  Indians  would  uiuloubti  -A- 

It  to  the  prosperity  oi  the  planting  industry  in  the  West 
a. 

le  Report  makes  no  mention   of  nhsenteoitm,  btjoad  the 

amrndiiiKin   to  levy  a  small  tax  on  absentees*  incomes  by 

It  of  a  Itamp  ilurv  on  agents,      Ixird  Derby,  in  fail  letter  of 

hare  already  nlluded,  showed  clearly  thnt  no 

is  lively  tci  live  in   the  WeU  Indies  except   on  toe  rail  of 

or  self-interest      Of  a  certainty,  when   once  a  plantar 

%   he   wit!   reticle   in   I  There  are, 

VcT,minv  undoubted  CO  liOM,     The  absentee.  1"  ini: 

i  man  of  mean*,  La  aok  the  bettor  to  supply  his  estate 

capital    rind   credit   on   easy  terms.      Moreover,   he   keeps 

with   all    new   movements  in   the  political,  Commercial, 

Bteni  res,  which  afTnt  hi*  interest.    The  question  in 

days  is  however,  losing  much  of  its  former  significance. 

usual  route  to  Barbados  unw  occupiea  with  absolute  cer- 

f  not  more  than  twelve  days.     In  tho  old  times  as  many 

weeks 
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weeks  or  more  might  be  consumed   in  a  passage 
old  oooatn       lie  coiiaeqiiencej  the  custom  >»  r.ipiu'lygw 
fi  i  pi. inters  frequently  to  reside  for   tlie  winter   mooi'i 
West   Indies.     Already    rnanj    '  grrat  nouses'   on  estates  lu 
boon  furbished  up  a*  phnwint  winter  rcsotts  for  tho  owne; 
•ii    friends;    travellera  and   yarhuinrn  ve  daily  In 
lore   numerous,  and   it  is  becoming  reeognixed   in  tbc  Unit** 
Stales    and   ('.in.ida,    SI    well    U   in    Lugland,   llxat   a  delightful 
winter  may  be  spent  in  the  real  warmth,   magnificent  so 
And  most  interesting  Jocnl  associations,  of  the  Weut  Indies. 

From  the  daj*  of  Cromwell   to  [how  of  Nel*on,  I  i 
Indies  were   tin-   I Attic  ground  o]   Knglnnd  in  her  cimtcaU  whs 
the   varicms    European   Powers.      Krery    headland,    even'   \aj, 
has  its  story  of  AborcrombiM  and  Rodneys.     On  the  h»oV 

Opposite  Post  Hoval  are    a  series    ol  tontbt  of  officers  of    I  ■ 
ships,   er.<  shelled  with  the  ominous  words,  'Killed 

duel.'     Standing  sentinel  over  the  preat  French  It  F«tt 

Koyal   in  Martinique  is  the  pyramidal  rock  known  in  the 
old  days  as  H.M.S.  'Diamond,*  which  our  sailors  armed  witfc 
and  garrisoned  for  a  Iniii*  time.    I'Vurn  thin  Maud  en  me  Jo 
uharnais,  the  wife  of  Bonaparte;   while,  in  t Kt-   little 
houriug  island  of  Nevis.  Nelson  wooed  and  married  Mrs.  N 
There  is,   perhaps  no  COIHer  of  the  world  LB   m 

historical  associations  as  this  group  ol   H  C  ■"■  India  I>Uud». 
But  recent  years  bare  ilso  seen  another  greet  revolution 
industrial  position  of  the  West  Indies.  Sixty  millions  of 

'uropesn  extraction  have  come  to  exist  in  that  gt€Xt  n 
North  America,  which  ut  the  beginning  ol  the  century  was 
sjinrnrls  piijiulatfil  will*  not  one-twentieth  of  thai  number. 
means  that  n  new  market  for  West  Indian  produce  has  come 
being,  of  as  great  capacity  for  absorption  as  the  more 
European  market,      rear  hy  rear,  t-  West  I 

produce   is  grown  for  and  shipped  to  this  . 
jeer  by  year,  the  importance  of  this  market  to  the  U  ■ 
increase*.     It   is   no   wonder  that   the    customs'   doti 
United    States  and  Canada  hare  recently  occupied  so  pnraiL 
a  place  in   the  consideration  of  West  Indian  affairs.      It  is 
much  to  the  purpose  to  make  it  clear,  bulb  to   W< 

Klnnters  and  to  the  Government  nt  home,  that  everj  eSbffl 
l'   made  to  obtain   for   West   Indian  produce   as  ess/  sod 
an  entrance  as  possible  into  these  must  promising  msrkrts 
North  America. 

It  is  Well  known  thai  the  Canadian  tariff"  w^ss  arranged 
out  of  avowed  hostility  to  the  United  States1  tariff;  and  at  tie 
present  moment  Cauadn  would  deal  a  severe  blow  to  the  Uni'-ei 

Sum 
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reducing,  or  even  abolishing,  all  duties  on  raw  sugars, 
ltd  gii'p  an  enormous  stimulus  to  the  local  refining  indus- 
ii  would  also  at  once  increase  the  direct  trade  of  the 
[aion  with  the  Ww  ladles.  As  a  consequence,  the  Writ 
•  voald  deal  with  Canada  rather  than  the  United  States 
he  flmr,  *.ilt-fuh,  ami  other  product*  of  iIiom*  muthr  i 
ries,  which  they  consume  in  such  considerable  quantities. 
e  su*ccpti1>ilili>  s  of  West  Indian  planters  have  recently 
rjeatly  aroused  nt  the  action  of  Spain  in  granting;  special 
;irs  to  the  United  States  in  return  for  reciprocal  con- 
ns. The  Washington  <«iverninent  have  now  cnnehiil.-.l 
jeractits  by  which  American  goods,  even  in  American 
enter  CuIkui  pints  at  thi?  same  rate*  o I*  duty  as  if  entering 
aaith  ships.  This  is  a  question  of  much  importance  to 
tfa  rnanufarturvr* ;  but  the  reciprocal  arrangenn-nt,  which 
E  Cabin  goods  —notably  sugar — to  enter  the  United  States 
f  the  former  additional  10  per  cent.*  is  one  that  affects  the 
ah  West  Indian  Colonies. 

•d  Carnarvon  has  done  the  West  Indies  another  service  by 
t  this  am  ition   of    fa  -I  ■  01  irnmrnt  ; 

e  afforded  ft  fresh  instance  of  the  hijjh  importance  of 
njr,  wherever  possible,  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment, 
ily  tor  ourselves  but  for  our  Colonies.  In  a  recent  reply  to 
©na  from  Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord  Derby  said,  '  We  must 
letber  we  can  get  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment  ;  if 
kila,  we  will  sec  as  to  other  methods.'  Among  the  *  other 
Mis'    may    fairly    he    included    a    subject    he    previously 

I  to  on  the  same  occasion   in   the  words,  *l   am   not  dis- 
l.tsjtDUJI  special   arrangement    wfaicb    [flight  have   tfM 
increasing  that  traffic  between  America  and  the  West 
i  it  did  not  seem  likely  to  inflict  practical  injury  on  our 
EoffkooV 
is  of  the  highest   importance  to  the  Kurdish  West  Indian 
ies  that   thi-ir   product),  mil  imperially  their  sugar,  sImh!! 
it,  in  entering  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
bat  of  other  countries.      The   West   Indies    Ittinh    irnpnrt 
and  other  provision*  from   North  Araeriea.      Th'«   Etojwl 
.P  .  ^  i:  .,     reported  strongly  in  favour  of  a  reduction 
Import  duties  at  present  Levied  on  thete  articles.      It  will 
II  if  tin.  Imperial  Gorernment  at  once  instructs  its  rcpre- 
ivc  at  Washington  tonejjoeinte  for  the  mott  favoured  namOfl 
lent    far   our    West    Indian    Colonies,   in    return    for   such 
Sons  of  daties  mi  United   Slates'  imports.     Our  represjBs> 
in    Washington    should    in   such    negociations    he    kept 
ily   oooversnnt   with   the    state  of  alluis    in   the   West 
►8. — iVi?.  315,  Q  Indian 
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Indian  Colonies,  or  the  whole  benefit  of  bis  efforts  may  bi 
luaiird  bv  M'lnr  BnintBOtuNUl  phrase  or  omint"ti. 

Hut  in  considering  the  foreign  relations  of  oar  West  India* 
Colonic*,  vre  are  brought  face  to  fan?  with  a  yet  larger  qo 
ami  one  of  more  cosmopolitan  intr-reit.  As  will  b*»  aeon  from  & 
figure*  given  in  the  Keport  of  the  Koynl  Commission,  tin 
total  value  d1  prodtice  axpoited  Oram  tV-  west  Indies 
stO(H»,iK)0/,1whiI»lhov:i!ti<M>i  theMUgarandmolaaswcxporudip 
prone  he*  0,000,000^,  or  nearly  three-quarters  til"  thr  total.  Tier 
is  thereinto  tittle  need  to  insist  upon  the  >  it.nl  importance  to  to 
V\  i-sl  Indies  •'!'  ■■'»!  liuiiiL'  •  '•  I'ii  mark  I  piice  \'o\  heir  IttgsT 
The  auestion  of  the  elTects  of  the  Sugar  Bounties  in  Europe  tfl 
been  he  lore  the  public  so  prominently  of  late,  that  it  will  juftfl 
hpm  to  record  the  lataal  developments  nf  these  rfTerts.  I 
ticrmany,  so  enormous  has  been  the  increase  in  the  manufaotti 
i-l  ingftl  fmrn  beet,  that  Eo  ether  parts  of  Enropt*  the  imluio 
has  lieen  icrioiuls  timairn.  il.  As  is  well  knonn,  the  boani 
is  only  obtained  on  export,  and,  a.i  ,\  u-iiseipn  nee,  the  artuWl 

niwrfrrenc*  with  prices  of  ibis  greatly  increas.  :dr*d 

ditCftlv  anil  i  M-ijn  ci.uK'ts  only.      The*  ("eopl 

it  would  appear,  sloivly  linking  to  the  fact  that  tlas 
bounties  arc  aupplied  by  the  German  taxpayers,  and  that  A 
growers  of  beet-sugar  who  receive  them  am  thereby  enabled  t 
sell  their  sugar  even  below  cost  price  in  the  English  ami  oUM 
iit.Likct*.  The  French  and  Austrian  beet-growing  industries  at 
seriously  threatened,  because  in  each  of  those  countries  tl 
Ixiuiity  system  has  be*  n  pi  a<  IcaJlv  checked  by  new  Ciovcrmmfl 
regulations,  Timai  art)  therefor*  iij»c  on  the  Continent  . 
Europe  lor  a  fresh  effort  to  suppress  the  system  altogether. 

we  winild  especially  point  our  B  fact  that  is  siratUTJ 
\  aj  i'ii  UY-t  India  planters  hnve  said,1  We  cannot <irii 
the  English  Government  to  make  ui  effort  to  stop  the  InnmUfl 
uhirlj  :i:,-  ru mi i ii^  prions  in  the  English  market,  so  we  willsa 
mil  Mi^aia  in  thr  United  Utiles  in.nket.*  Other  planters,  In  tl 
Eaat  and  other  places,  are  also  threatening  to  desert  the  EagU 
itmrk<t,  where  thev  Cannot  obtain  just  and  fair  prides. 
a  ?oj  satinus  outlook  for  the  hrnkcr*  of  Mincing  l.nnf»,  and  ai 
tin  \  should  do  their  utmost  to  obviate.  England,  in  the  nstui 
qpqjsbj  of  evrnu    :  ic  the  recognized  market  of  the  wsjH 

and  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  so  continue*  p 
vided  those  iu  authority  are  careful  to  tee  that  this  market  ofa 
n  f.iif  tiil.i  ind  no  favour  to  -ill  who  come  there  to  deal.  Trjfl 
must  be  no  rigging  of  the  niarkft  allowed,  cither  by  individm 
or  by  governments;  and  for  this  reason  alone  Go  reran* 
abouM   do   its  utmost   to   stop  the  buuntv   3 v stem.      We  woa 

in. 
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bout  upfin  the  necessity  thnt  now  exist*  for  decided  ruti-m. 
Math  shall  definitely  put  an  end  to  so  hurtful  a  system.  In 
irmon  purpose  all  sre,  or  should  bp,  united : — planters  in 
tf»  west  Indies,  Natal,  Mauritius,  and  all  the  Colonics  oi'  the 
hr  Fust,  i!     .  in   those  irbo  grow   brct-sugnr  in   Fram-i-. 

-intria,  or  Belgium,  as  well  as  those  who  are  now  offering  a 
necr  oprtiiug  to  l!riti%!i  agriculture  by  |inmioUii^  ilie  making 
•f  beet-tugar  in  th«-  I  Counties,     Those  left  should  U 

particularly   strenuous    effort*    to    put    down    the    Continental 
bxintie*  hefan     <ntering  opon  this  new  enterprise,  which  would 
W  ruinously  hnndicapped   l>v   the  direct  assistance  derived  hi 
fareign   rivals  from    the  bounties,  provided  they  export  tl 
tngsr  to  tie  English  market. 

Lord  Derby,  in  replj  ins  to  a  recent  •  I  -  pur.ti-Mi,  li,i\  *t  tfad  that 
'as  bad  no  doubt  it  would  be  in  the  interest  ol'  Free-trade  gene- 
sally  if  the  bounty  system  could  be  got  rid  of:'  this  too  i»  tin- 
:   the  Hoard  of  Trade,  an  recently  expounded    hv  Sir 
I  ;  nnd  it  is  to  be  hopetl  the  present  Government 
•ill  at  once  take  action.     The  question  of  means  to  so  dr\ii;il>li 
an  end  is  thus  one  oi   the   very   first  importance   to  the   West 
ndtsti     Colonies.        One     of    the    two     Royal    Coin  mission'  is, 
Ir.   Bftden-l'owoll,   in    a    recent    hook.    ■  ^t:itt»  Aid    and   State 
has  given  detailed  reasons  for  his  strong  opinion, 
•Aothei    Euopeaa   Conference   on   this   question   ssotid 
d  in  the    adoption    of   measures   that  would    effectually  put 
stop    to   the   system.      He    Ixtteic    his  argument    on   a   detailed 
t  been    accomplished  by  previous  CoiiN'mth-im 
■  tie  whole  subject,  and   in  coining,  by  a  long  pro- 
of elimination,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  great  BUletrJ 
I   ption    "I   tkc  principle   of  '  nmnuliu  tmii 
The  crux  of  the  whole  question  is,   the  means  of  I 
linjy  any  unwilling  nation  to  join  in  such  general   ad  OB 
usual    suggestions  have    been    rotsliatuy   Of  prohibitive 
against   any  natiun   not  yielding  to  the  general  Qpfaoiofl  | 
appear  just  now  to  be  strong  gronnda  Cot  wappomng  tlml 
toe  great  ds  oold  b«  inclined  to  enter  into  such  an 

rrecmr-nt,  and  thai  re   no  occasion  would   arise  for   the 

fsrussion  of  Int  msti       I  penal  measures.    Nothing,    lOWi  ret 
be  determined  in  the  question,  except  by  the  calling  together 
|«f  another  Kuropenn  Conference. 

!n  reviewing  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  West 

adian  Colonies,  ire  have  thus  seen  thai  on  the  srfaolc  the  future 

ppears  more  substantially  hopeful  than  has  been  the  ense  during 

lilhisctmtury.   Rut  very  much  depends  on  prompt  and  successful 

ictioQ  in  regard  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  these  Colonic*. 
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Wt  way  here  inmrnirizc  in  detail  the  main  point*  tbst  need 
immediate  attention  :— 

1.  Closer  union  and  DON  mutual  assistance  among  mi 

Indian  Colonies. 

2.  Administrative  amalgamation  among  the  smaller  isuuvit. 

3.  Mort  rtfpomibiiitj  and  powei  in  tin-  m-w  Local  I 
ments. 

4.  Thoroughly   reorganized  administrations   on   the  lines  of 

t!u'  recommendation*  of  thi*  Royal  PlilllllliwilMI 
b.  Similar  reforms  in  the  fiscal  systems,  including  Bfilbrl 

in  Customs'  duties,  port  charges,  and  internal  tsts 
<'.,   Abolition  of  the  Wcat  Indian  Incumbered  Kstntcs 

7.  Provision   for  the  supply  of  immigrant  labour  whei 

and  wherever  necessary,  and  on  some  uniform  pbo 
nil  the  Writ  Indies. 

8.  The  securing  of  the  most  favoured   nation  treatment 

lowcrdulics  in  North  America  for  W  '    i  In:ian 
i     Ih'   rolling  together  of  a  fresh  Kuropcan  Conference 
n  view  to  putting  an  end  to  the  Bounty  system. 

It   i*  thus  rvidrnr    Mill    ir;iirh    m:ii    !h-  dnru\  ,ind    done   at 

to  forward   the  prosperity  of  our   West   Indian   Colonies, 
long  connection  with  this  our  oldest  group  is  mid  boa  been  I 
instances  both  of  the  value  that  colonies  are  to  a  mother-can: 
and   of  the   value  a  mother-country    is  to   her   <v 
mother-country  has  it  now  in  her  power  to  supply  most 
remedies,  that  have  bccndcvNrd  uit.-r  a  particularly  pain: 
and  exhaustive  enquiry.     We   notice  that   many   of  these 
-lr    »dy  being  carried  into  effect.      In  the  Blue-book  con 
tlir  Report  on  Jamaica,  there  ia  printed  a  deapatcb  fr«« 
Sccrctnry  of  State  to  the  new  Governor  of  Jamaica  ;  if  we 
take  this  as  typical  of  what    the  Imperial  Government  think 
the  Keport  of  the   Royal   Commissioner*,  it  it  avidanl 
bulk  of  their  recommendations  will  be  at  once  proceeded 
Among  cither  mjjhs,  we  notice  that  stem  have  already  been 
to  scparnte  Barbados  from  the  other  Windward  Islands, 
is  a  cardinal  point  in  these   recommendations.      If,  in  adi 
to  this,   prompt  and  effective  measures  are  taken,  on  tae 
hand,  to  secure  fair  entrance  for  Wast  Indian  produce  into 
North  American  market,  and,  on  the  other,  to  put  an  end 
I   sTopaan  bounty  systemi  we  see  every  reason  to  hope  that, 
in  this  year  of  jubilee  of  the  emancipation  of  thp  filaves, 
may  break  on  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  after  so  long  and 
a  night  of  difOOBtant,  the  dawn  of  better  time*. 
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\M    j 
tar  Arnold),     Ordered  l>v  the  House  of  Commons 
int*d,  20th  August,  1883. 

m<*  and  temper  of  the  debates  on  the  Franchise  Hill, 

iiiicl!  i   the  lurfac*,  *o»  significant   Fndsjsd    in 

have  learned    by   experience   to    read    between   the 

I'.i   liiniL-iilaiv  debate;   to    look   below   the  surface   fur 

i      -l   so  much   passion  and   so  HttW  reasoning,  such 

illict  where  upon  the  ostensible,  issue  there  is  so  little 

of  opinion       No   Tory   doubts   that   the  extension  of 

•Oflngi  t>>  tin-  comtMl  is  a  foregone  conclusion:  a 

■nost  of  time,  and   of  a  very   short  time,     The  real 

against  k  are  two ;  neither  of  which  does  a  cautious 

care  to  state  ton  omnlj  "r  press  too  far.     The  first 

Ireland.      Household     suffrage    there    means    rather 

frage;  the  emancipation  of  a  class  of  whom   nothing 

save  that  it  is  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  passionate, 

incalculable,  and  on  the  whole  the  least  law-abiding 

H  1 1  Kingdom,      Second  I  v,  while  tln>  landli 

1  no  distrust  of  the  agricultural  peasantry,  they  sec 

lat  tin*  result  of  the  proposed  measure,  unaccompanied 

and  crToctm  measur*  of  Redistribution,  ivoula  be  to 

<i    than    enfranchise   the   trur    rural    population  ;   to 

rmously  the  already  disproportionate  and  excessive 

the  urban   and  suburban  classes.      On  the  nthc-i   h.aid, 

lience  and  violence  of  the   Radicals,  and  yet  more  of 

listers  and  Ministerial  partizans  who  are  not  Radicals, 

OQBM  [oasnuaof  a  bad   cause  or  at  least  of  a  weak 

ill     record     with    amused    amazement    thftt 

me    and     Mr.   ( .  liamberlain     accused    Sir   Stafford 

or  orcn   Lord   Randolph   Churchill,  of  obstru 

will  remember  what  the  present  jreneration  forgets 

wdvi  tactics  by  which  Mr.  Chan borLsifl  farad  i>** 

>nt,  and  his  laada  I  plain-spoken,   vehement,  it 

ifenee  of  those  tactics. 

Lord   John   Manners  placed    too    issue   clearly 

U  I   in-  niimtry,  it*  tun-  cbwuttl  was  fully 

by   thoughtful   and   intelligent   men  on   both  «ido*. 

-ales  on  bis  amendment,  and  still  more  in  all  sub- 

iscns&ions,   that   issue  has  boon  studiously  • 

*Dtcd.    Ministers,  ministerial  orators  and  journalists, 

irately  preparing  to  app**al   to  the  country  under  false 

colours  ; 
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i  .ItHir*;  in  charge  the  Opposition  and  the  House  of  Lurd*  wiili 
hostility  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  arising  from  di*m*t 
of  the    agricultural    labourer.     Thrj 

Abusive,  as  uicu  ever  are  troin  the  eonsciousness  of  a  false  posi- 
tion, of  motives  they  cannot  avow  aud  arguments  they  cannot 
use.     The  real  question   it  ;i  much   hujj  hin  that  wasd 

•  present;  no  less  than  the  total  rcconsi 
our  representative  system   on  a   new   principle,  tbi    tompl 
of  &  constitutional    cfautgf  far  gteatta  then  that  of  low)  w 
less  than  the  inbetkution  of  a   pun:  democracy  for 
and   open   aristocracy,  as  the  supreme  and  indeed  solo  r; 
four  of  politics  ana  gOTttTQIUBati     $ucb  u  question  obviouaj 
should  be  dealt  with  ns  a  whole.     No  one  wishes,  or  ni  tew 
dare  avow  his  wuli,  for  a  patchwork  result ;  there  can  then  l« 
no  justification  for  piecemeal  treatment 

The  truth  is  simple,  and  to  those  behind  the  scenes  wn- 
rlent    from    the    first.       Hie  Franchrsr    Hill    fiehsig*  ts 

thai  d*M  "I  "'  m«  'I'   modern  courtesy  has  devise*1 

many  graceful  euphemisms — what  when  practised  by  Tories  it 
is  permissible  plainly  to  cull  a  dirty  trick  we  forbear  to  «wl 
.in  r-pithrt  itjipli*  iltlc  to  the  tactical  stratagems  of  the  grtat 
orator  of  Midlothian.  Redistribution  is  the  critical  ami  da* 
gcrous  point;  the  rock  ahead  on  which  thr  boldest  and  mo* 
skilful  pilot  may  well  be  wrecked  ;  the  peril  which  dissoUt* 
all  discipline  in  the  savage  instinct  oi'  self-preservation.  Tbe 
< <ju  il :/;iii<"i  of  the  franchise  logically  involves  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  representation,  if  not  between  individual  con- 
stituencies, at  uaait  between  great  classes,  certainly  between  thf 
counties  and  the  towns.  If  a  difference  it  to  be  allowed, 
principle,  every  practical  consideration  yet  suggested,  wosw 
■eflolie  that  the  rural  population,  silent,  scattered,  COQipafatifsn 
fecljlc,  should  enjoy  moro  than  its  numerical  proportion  rf 
Parliamentary  power.  But  then  equal  justice,  evcit-kafiJol 
dealing,   would   require   the  disfranchisement,  enlargement,  or 

trouping,  of  all  boroughs  with  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  in* 
aoitaOU.  Every  borough  or  group  with  a  population  of  D 
less  ili. mi  nil'  bundled  thousand  would  have  to  be  content  wilb 
a  single  seat.  A  mere  glance  at  the  I ist  of  ronttituca* 
why  DC  most  powerful  Minister  must  shrink  from  euch  a  pro- 
|h»sal ;  a  clowi  esaiuirm  ion  reveals  the  strung  and  special 
motives  which  render  a  Liberal  (iovcrnracnt  doubly  averse  M 
so  sweeping  a  measure.  If  but  half  the  Members  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  their  seats  obey  tbe  instinct  of  eelf-pneservs* 
tion,  as  strong  in  politics  a*  elsewhere,  no  logical  scheme  of 
Krdiitrilnuion  can  possibly  pass  without  a  dissolution.      If  dm 

constituencies 
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<rwstittie«iciea  be  governod  by  the  same  instinct,  the  result  of  & 
uu*>Iution  would  be  more  than  dubious. 

Moptm  leader  In  Mr-  Gladstone's  position  dare  propose  ft 
Bcasaic, which  inu»:  involv<  a  total disfranchisement of  hfty-tbree 
English  boroughs  with  fewer  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
most  take  a  rcrv  large  proportion  of  their  representation  from 
K&Hjr  as  mm\\  with  I'mm  nn  in  forty  thousand.  No  -i  ii»--.inan 
tan  aerionaly  contend  that  ic  is  fOJt  to  give  the  counties  th* 
JrUn  franchise  and  still  with:mld  from  them  an  urban  share  of 
vprsscntntion.  'Mi.  ii  the  dilemma  of  the  Ministry,  and 
knee  their  resoTt  to  piecemeal  action  and  untenable  argument. 
ii,  imliM'i  i-  jire  giving  tlie  county  population 

sse  boon,  electoral  right*,  wc  need  not  delay  this  to  give  them 
brfuxth  r  boon  of  equal  representation.'  hut  this  pretext — it 
•  do  more—  assumes  what  every  one  knows  to  be  untrue,  that 
Bcnpletr  legislation  involves  practical  delay.  Tin-  i-iji/ire  of 
m  appeal  upon  the  most  vital  of  nl!  questions  to  a  provisional 
MSCM  Lous.     A  dissolution  after  the  passing  of  the 

Pssnchise  Kill,  to  carry  a  EUdsstritatSoa  Hill,  would  virtually 
|tf«  the  apportionment  of  seats  to  the  class  which  now  enjoys 
m  nnrigtitemus  pfmoiMloffuioe.  Kl  would  mean  th;u  tbfl  future 
oostitution  oi'  the  country  is  to  be  settled  by  ft  PttfiftB 
iected  on  a  basis  so  obviously  unfair,  that  no  party  pretrnds  tn 
or  proposes  to  retain  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Redistri- 
Mtioa  ittulnr  settled  by  the  piescul  IVu  llaintiil,  if  there  should 
W  do  intermediate  dissolution,  then  the  new  electors  gain 
KftatQg  b>  tho  j-nuiaturc  gift  of  a  franchise  they  are  not  to 
Eterctse.  Another  party  is  deeply  concerned.  The  existing 
Qtaty  electorate  arc  entitled  to  claim  thnt,  if  they  resign  their 
lii'UMii-    ji  llic_\    shall    receive    in    n-Uiril   tin u    in  1    ;md 

sir  afa  tolitical    intlm  n.  c   under  tlie  new   system,  their 

ifatful  proportion  of  scats ;  and  thnt  the  price  shall  be  paid 
kfeio  tost  resignation  is  complete.  The  present  county  electors 
If  England  and  Wales,  Uf>7,000  in  number,  have  hut  187 
numbers.  Under  household  suffrage  they  would  form  (say) 
lot-third  of  a  county  constituency  entitled  t«  225  seats.  They 
Ire  asked  to  accept  for  the  present  one 'third  of  their  actual  IS", 
tat  is  62  in  Leu  of  85.  But  this  arithmetical  statement 
Stall)  under-state*  the  truth.  There  is  oo  reason  to  doubt 
mi  Use  actual  county  electors  do,  on  the  whole,  fairly  express 
•litical  ideas  of  the  county  population.  Those  natural 
aders,  who  control  iad  guide  the  present,  will  to  I  rsfj  Urge 
Heat  lead  tad  influence  the  new  constituency.  Under  bousc- 
)fcl  suffrage,  then,  the  present  county  electors  would  properly 
f  represented  by  at  least  200  Members.     They  arc  asked  to  be 

content 
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content  for  the  present,  if  not  Tor  an  indefinite  period,  with 
(say)   140.     Anil   this   ix   not  the  whole  nor  half  of  tfce  tms. 
The  present  moment  is  a  crisis  in   the  lortunes  of  the  COD 
l  pan  tin  reform  lAwne  ao*  to  be  carried  depeodi  tlir  t. 
of   the   constitution,   the   security,    the    influence,    the    PuIjl* 
tUrv   and   local    power   of   different    classes,    sections,  *al 
r*u,  fog  *  tbOM  which  no  one  can  venture  to  forecast    T» 
deprive  n  great  class  with  very  special   interests  of  adcqa** 
reprrvc-iii:i!i-»n  at  a  crisis  UJu  this,  ft  ji  greater  wrong  than 
deprive  it  far   twenty  years  of  ordinar.  J    life.     If  «W 

possessors  of  the  county  franchrsff  forr^u  their  claim  ikiw,  llri 
UngO  their  chance  of  securing  justice  to  themselves  and  t»  tb* 
D6H  0 mhi in  electorate  alike,  at  the  only  moment  when  sues 
juitice  can  really  be  secured.     They  are  asked  to  resign  lafit 

> t f u  1  control   over  an  irrevocable  national  decision,  - 
affecting  themselves   and   thoie  whose  interests   are    identified 
with  theirs ;  and  to  such  a  wrong  no  class  of  Englishmen  vil 
willingly  submit. 

What  is  the  special  function  of  the   House  of  Lords,  if  i 
not  at   such  conjunctures  to  prevent  the  consummation  of 

{'ustice  by  a  temporary  majority  in  the  Lower  House  ?  I 
to  them  means,  as  is  well  known  and  understood,  sim 
reference  to  the  people.  If  this  issue  be  not  one  for  refi 
what  can  be?  Mr.  Gladstone's  language,  then,  on  the 
rending  of  the  Rill,  is  not  only  unbecoming  and  un 
Icliorml,  but  unprovoked  and  inexplicable.  There  was 
in  the  e\pn  tnl  -utiiui  of  rlie  Uppci  House  to  jui 
a  departure  irom  the  usunl  reserves  and  amenities  of  Pie> 
liimientary  Conflict.  Even  it  the  Lords  had  thrown  oat  the 
iirhisc  Kill  upon  principle,  they  would  have  hern  within  thr* 
rights.  To  carry  such  a  measure  by  the  brute  force  of  a  - 
■i  ll-flisi  iplined,  and  DOl  ptrttaljsnii  » 'ithusiastic  majority 
the  fifth  session  of  a  Parliament,  without  an  appeal  to  thr 
people,  is  more  than  any  Minister  has  a  right  to  expect  cir  \* 
claim.  Hut  to  refuse  the  franchise  to  the  county  households 
is  not  the  purpose  or  the  wish  of  any  considerable  |  Stats* 

men  like  Mr.  Gosehen  would  wish  to  preserve  a  double  iitfts^r 
— a  higher  franchise    enabling    the    pi  and    edacsteJ 

chesses  to  return  a  certain  number  of  Mem  hers.  Hut  no  caw1 
believes  that  the  end  can  be  attained  by  the  exclusion  oi  r«*l 
BMsttioldcrs.  The  im  iih-iir.il  \  n,\  of  the  measure,  the  hmel 
suffrage  offered  to  Ireland,  the  refusal  of  a  bor©U£ 
borough  freeholders,  and  the  like,  forced  through  by  •■ 
party  voles'  in  contempt  of  argument  and  authority,  might  of 
themselves  have  justified  its  rejection.     But  the  real  issue  is  that 

roivc 
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isirtrf  by  Lord  John    Manners  on   the  second  raiding  in    the 

i  House,  aj*d  i>>  L"nl  Cairns  in  the  amendment  which  lias 

tow  been  carried   in  the  House  or  Lords.     The  Peers  object  to 

ssVcnnenl  legislation  on  the  greatest  of  all  questions,  to  piecemeal 

rooaitDti.i  They  object  to  allow  Mr.  Gladstone  to 

Cany  one-halt   of  a  revolutionary   scheme,   while  keening   the 

En  tlir  dark.      This  i«  I  idilM,  llir  Ministerial 

Uadical   press  and  Kadicsl  orMora,  have  syateuaa* 

conspired    to    ignore,   to   misrepresent,  and    to   fsjaj 

qows  better  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  wu  virtually 

*i  by  bis  colleagues  in  the  Lords,  that  this  is  the  tiur  MM 

1.51OSI   the  sole  issue.      Bv  evading  it,  he  confesses  that  upon 

kit  point  he  ha*  no  case,  or  a  cose  which  he  dare  not  state,      li 

ipon  a  question  like  this  thfl  Lords  are    nut  entitled  tn  compel 

l*ral  to  the  people,  what   is   their  Junction?      Even  it   it 

ruthfulW  affirmed  thai  the  main  line*  <i»'  the  KnuichJa* 

till  were  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  country  in  1  SM>,  it 

i  certain  that  the  separation  of  the  franchise  and  redistribution 

*s  never  submitted  and  never  dreamed  of.     Under  the  Bill, 

E  towns,  with  an  identical  suffrage,  would  --nv^  jut  double 
representation  allotted  to  the  same  population  in  tbe 
mo  tie*.  If  thcac  be  not  question*  for  a  Second  Chamber,  what 
i  i  Secxind  Chamber  fox?  If  the  country  insists  on  a  separate 
raochisc  Bill,  it  can  have  one.  It  the  nation  choose  to  invest 
h.  (.iladatoiM?  with  tbe  electoral  powers  of  u  Hum. in  IfllW1 
M  something  more — the  Lords  only  insist  that  the  consent  of 
It  country  shall  he  asked. 

shall  not  call  Mr.  Gladstone's  language  unprecedented, 
is  the  common  custom  of  Radicals  to  denounce  the  House  of 
«fds  whenever  it  is  thought  possible  that  that  House  may 
terciar  an  indrpi  udrnt  judgment  upon  any  question  whatsoever, 
ft  the  invectives  of  men  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Charles 
,  Mr.  U«rb«n  Gladstone,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  ribaldry 
fkka  delight*  the  Radicals  of  Northampton,  it  mny  be  easy  to 

t examples  of  menace  quite  ns  unprovoked  and  quite  ns 
it  as  Mr.  Gladstone's.  The  case  to  which  the  Prime 
oiniitrr  himself  referred — the  ease  n(  the  Corn  Ijiws — affords, 
W  a  parallel,  but  a  contrast  to  the  present.  In  that  case  tbe 
tnnnal  interests  of  ike  Peers,  as  great  landlords,  were  directly 
UDecrned,  were  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  interests  and  the 
terminations  of  the  country  at  large.  There  was,  then,  a 
frtain  obvious  difficult)  und  dang*]  in  their  rejection  of  a 
caiurc  carried  by  vast  majorities  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
(dared  by  the  chiefs  of  both  tbe  great  parti*-*  fodbpttUftMe  to. 
the  famine  with  which  wc  were  then  threatened.    Now,  the 

interests 
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interests  of  the  Pti  i  an  Identical  with  those  of  the  entire  fccdj 
of  the  wgririiluir.il  classes,  thr  entire  population  uf  the  co  antics. 
They  insist  that  the  counties  shall  receive  their  full  right*,  ani 
not  a  mere  Instalment  thereof,  an  instalment  wliich  would  tv 
doubted ly  be  made  the  means  and  the  pretext  for  refusing  At 
rest.  The  only  parallel  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  language  vast  be 
sought  in  rlio  stormy  times  of  1830-32,  in  a  crisis  which,  m 
any  country  but  England,  would  have  involved  resolution  ifn* 
-olvil  war.  The  younger  members  of  the  Ministry  may  on  lost 
occasion  have  uttered  menaces  a*  direct  and  even  more  defini* 
man  Mr.  Gladstone's.  Rut  there  is  no  doubt  thai  llie  lute  Lord 
Derby  aud  Sir  James  Graham  drrpU  i curetted  their  yoatjlsi 
intrinpcium  r  ;  and  history  hah  decidedly  condemned  it 
Neither  youth  nor  public  excitement,  nor  any  peril  cxcr[K 
that  created  by  his  own  aud  his  colleague**  wilful  misrepst- 
sentntions,  can  be  alleged  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  defence.  His 
imperious  temper  and  high-handed  disregard  of  all  constitu- 
tional principles,  all  political  rights  that  interfere?  wit.i 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  explain  what  from  other  lips  wosss 
be  regarded  as  a  wanton  insult  and  a  di'lihrrnii-  challenge— • 
challenge  which,  addressed  to  a  high-spirited  body  of  Ear,lsA 
gentlemen,  could  only  be  intended  to  provoke  the  very  QUAireL 
to  bring  about  the  very  issue  it  pretends  to  deprecate.  VVc  wiU 
not  ask  whether  Mi.  Gladstone  meant  to  cite  Polonius  as  tat 
best  model  for  an  nged  statesman  ;  but  he  might  have  rememWnsl 
another  of  his  precepts — 

•  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Hut  any  unproportional  thought  hit*  act," 


Uricily  stated,  the  case  of  the  Government  is  this* 
cannot  carry  household  suffrage  unless  Parliament  sod 
country  arc  kept  in  the  daik  as  to  Redistribution.  We  es 
carry  Redistribution  except  by  the  overwhelming  majority  auith 
we  expect  that  household  suffrage  without  Redistribution  »il 
give  us.'  Such  an  argument,  however  potent  with  party  con* 
chives,  secret  caucuses,  and  Members  trembling  for  thesf 
IMtS,  Cannot  be  addressed  to  or  avowed  before  the  public  * 
large.  Afr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  demand  a  *bls* 
cheque  '  on  the  greatest  of  all  political  questions  ;  a  clear  shees, 
signed  and  stamped  beforehand,  on  which  to  write  at  thftf 
pleasure  the  future  constitution  of  the  country ;  and  to 
such  a  claim  is  to  refute  it. 

Piecemeal  legislation  implies  fragmentary  and  imperfsd 
-consideration.  The  statesman  who  introduces  n  fractional  OK*" 
sure  dealing  with  one  side  of  a  many-sided  question,  one  part  a 
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>a  integral  whole,  naturally  «nd  almost  necessarily  confineu  bit 
tfkflttOO,  and  direct*  the  atteutioa  of  other*,  to  that  faction 
llcar.  Tin*  very  choice  "!  method  show*  n  willul  OX  uucuii&clous 
arenad  oi  the  miiuuiU:  connection  between  Ihd  which  be 
itu  chosen  and  that  with  which  he  has  refused  to  grapple.  It  it 
not  ooly  that  tho  mutual  dependence,  the  inter-connection  of 
ihrdinVrenr  pnrta  of  a  scheme,  which  must  after  all  he  judged 
ty  its  working  as  a  whole,  are  left  out  of  account.  Many  con- 
wlrmtiuut  that  hear  on  the  immediate  point  in  hand,  hut  bear 
it  u  part  ut  tin1  whole,  on  Lnovitobly  neglected.  Thus  the 
r^rate  treatment  uf  the  franchise  blinds  the  Cabinet,  the 
House  of  Common*,  and  the  country,  to  the  real  magnitude  of 
rile  issue.  ;  iwiiilu .ante  of  an  all-important  change.      For 

tnii  error   Mr.   Gladstone   is   immediately   but  bj    no    means 

KHMpOO Bible.     The    Reform   of   loofr   was    uuhuppily,   in 
r  and  a  less   obvious   sense,  fragmentary  and   imperfect. 
In   might   be   complete   in  itself,  but  it  involved  others 
U-i;n..r    pOftpOUeil,  were    left    oul    o|    sight  ;    il    entailed 
«Mi»cc|ucncc3  which  even  now  statesmen  refuse  clearly  to  under 
and  resolutely    to  contemplate.      With    the  establishment 
of  household   suffrage   in   the   boroughs,    its   extension    to    the 
counties  became  a  mcic  ([uesliou  of  time.      Ilou&ehold  suffrage 
means  democracy  ;  democracy  means,  not  merely  the  introduction 
-*fs  new  motive  power,  but  the  substitution  of  oue  motive  force 
Bother,  a  change  as  revolutionary  a*  when  the  •team-engine 
superseded   the   water-wheel   in   our  cotton   factories.     Such    a 
lingn   may   necessitate  a  complete  chanire   in   the   machinery  ; 
tttuuuU  at  any   rate  that   the  machinery  shall   be  overhauled, 
isidered,  readjusted  to  the  new  principle  which  controls  ami 
•Beets  it.     A  constitutional  machinery  well   adapted  to  an  aris- 
htrscy   the   broadest  And   most,  open   ever  known,  but   still   an 
-ttwocracy,  may   be   inapplicable  to  a  democratic  system.      A 
tov  and   incomparably   more  powerful    motive    force,   a    force 
lose  action   is  in  many  respects  incalculable,  has  been   intro- 
seed.      What  engineer  would  venture  on  such  a  change  without 
ring  whether   the  governor,  the  fly-wheel,  the  checks  anil 
aianccs,  which  sufficed  for  a  measured  water-force,  will  be  strong 
«*»ogb  for  a  steam-engine  of  tenfold  horse-power  ;  whether  they 
•ill  act  at  all,  whether  they  will  not  bo  simply  and   instantly 
•wpowered  ami  neutralized?  or  again,  substituting  electricity 
*  steam,  what  may  be  the  influence  of  tl.e  uew  force  upon  a 
*»st  mass  of  iron    machinery,  an  intricate  combination  of  iron 
•Wis,  bars,  and  rollers  ?     Vet,  in  making  a  change  at  leatt  a* 
•omentous,   at  least  as   revolutionary,  involving?  consequences 
tite  aa  aJI-pajTading   and    incalculable,    our    statesmen   have 

hitherto 
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bith«fft0  refused  to  <  onsitln   it*  effort   ns   a    whole      Only 
Liberals    of    thoughtful     tad     independent    temper,    mea 
Mi.  Goschcn,  Mi.  Fontcr,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Lord  I 
have  ever  asked  thenuelves,  or  called  npon  tho  country  to  cco- 
sidcr,  what  it  is  that  >v  i  ills  doing;  wh.it  household  id- 

frage  means ;  bow  the  old  machinery,  cooitnicted  on  n  n 
rowi-i    l  ipii-il   to  far  feebler  force*,  will  bear  the  am 

strain  .  bai  r*r  llit-  tint  kl  and  balances  of  tlir  oil]  constitsti** 
art-  applicable  to  or  suffice,  lor  the  new.  In  one*  word,  those  a* 
sponsible  for  tin-  en-ak*l  of  nil  political  leioluti 
recognize  that  it  is  a  revolution ;  that  they  arc  not  enlarging  he 
remodelling  the  constituency;  not  liberalizing  and  extendiar 
an  estate  nf  the  realm,  hut  substituting  for  an  citAtc  nf  the  nils 
the  people  as  a  whole;  not  widening  the  bounds  of  aristocracy, 
but  substituting  .-i  ilcin. .t  ;  i.-v,  and  a  democracy  lucfa  a*  tit 
world  has  never  seen. 

1  iousehold  suffrage excludes  the  true  rtsidunm  !  tss tacst 

dangerous   in  all  old   countries,  and  especially  in   I  Iti 
lies  below  the  lowest  ranks  of  settled,   honest,  regular  Is 
But,  With  this  important  (qualification,  household   suH'ragep 

us  a  pure  democracy,  and  a  democracy  hitherto  practically 
unknown  to  human  history.  It  means  the  absolute  as* 
deney  of  those  who  live  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week 
the  week'*  earnings.  Now  such  a  deuiociacy  is  without  parallel 
or  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  past,  without  example  in  the 
present.  The  world  has  seen,  here  and  there,  something 
at  certain  times  and  within  narrow  limits;  but  never  yet 
great  State  accepted  and  endured  a  prvlfUrirc  democracy, 
latter  democracy  of  Home,  the  degenerate  clvfc  populace  of 
Inst  days  of  the  Republic,  must  have  been  of  this  typo. 
result  wc  all  remember  ;  a  century  of  attempted  pillage, 
anarchy  and  corruption,  alternations  of  proscription  and  m 
ending  in  a  despotism  which,  if  it  gave  peace  to  the 
world,  was  forced  to  plunder  the  provinces  in  order  to  para 
the  rabble  of  tho  capital  :  a  despotism  not  tempered 
demoralized   by   incessant    insurrection    and    aswissinati  m. 

i in ilar  democracy  governed  Paris  and  dictated  to  France  dan 
the  Reign  01  Terror,  and  again,  during  tin-  brief  fcter-drrant 
the  Commune,  would  lain  have  revived  the  traditions  of 

fiern     .mil    Marat.      But    the    stable    republics  o 
"nitrd  State*.  Switzerland,  and  even  France — if  fourteen  J 
prove    the   stability    of   the    French   Republic — are  landed 
mocmcii'8.     The  example  of  the  fu*t,  wiili  its  unlimited  area 
fertile  land,  with  the  boundless  resources  of  the  West  within 
of  every  dissatisfied   labourer  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  utter  Ij 

inapp 
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tu$f  licablc  to  an  old  country  with  a  crowded  population,  with 

rrtry  font  of  land  nppn^riofpd,  with  number*  growing  happily 

Im  rapidly  than  its   wealth,  but   too  fast  lor  their  own  well- 

Wint,'.     Switzerland  and   Norway,  a&ain,   with   their  ihaiMrt 

•<iary  population,  their  settled,  traditional,  timple  habit*, 

Wtherery  family  established  on  its  own  farm,  generally  of  Mmo 

coil  unary  restraints  on  marriage  are  at 

ly  distinguished  from   I'iiigUini   »jii  the  one  hand  at 

I  I  nerica  on  t lit?  otheT.  France  owes  what  order, 
tfcal  security,  what  stability  she  possesses,  to  her  millions  of 
prsuant  proprietors,  furnishing  through  the  conscription  an 
arxy  which  keeps  down  perforce  the  tumultuous  and  lawless 
ocaloci-.i  v  iif  In  i  cities,  Uul  in  their  despite,  how  often  within 
tbelast  half  century  have  we  seen  Paris  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
terrors  of  the  first  Revolution  and  saved  only  as  by  fire?  Four 
tines  within  living  memory  has  hpr  Government  been  owr- 
thrown  by  nrmed  violence,  thrice  within  the  remembrance  of 
men  yet  middle-aged  has  that  *  Queen  of  rnilixation'  been 
araaccd  with  something  worse  than  Hlunqui's  douse  Hcurcx  do 
an/ayr.  The  political  equality  of  modern  democracies  is  founded 
an  a  pre-existent  and  very  tubal  kntial  social  equality.  It  it  tho 
tutural  outgrowth  of  a  social  system,  wherein  pzwetnire  and 
,t  nlike  are  Insignificant  exceptions  '•>  the  broad  level  o! 
aanibrt,  independence,  and  education!  A  democracy  Ukfl  that 
I  ngland    is  an   absolute  and  portentous  novelty.      Political 


!•.,  Wilting  OH  ingrained  imeterntc*  social  inequality, 
liviiircil  from  repn^acntiitinn,  political  pom  witb- 
irawn  from  wealth  and  rank,  where  wealth  is  most  envied,  rank 
tfcnt  coveted — the  whole  authority  of  the  State  controlled  by 
who  hold  their  LnCOinat,  their  hornet,  their  vcrv  bread,  nt 
t  pleasure  of  others — a  political  democracy  ot  the  proletariate 
aoaed  on  n  social  platocracy  and  aristocracy,  the  richest, 
luxurious,  most  powerful  in  the  world — such  a  contrast 
klartrn  society  and  politics,  between  tradition  and  practice, 
astween  usage  and  law,  the  world  has  never  witnessed  ;  and  the 
parallels,  tun  nptenl  examples  thai  hiatury  supplies,  are, 
say  the  least,  n  little  ominous.  The  stability  of  law  nnd 
stdrr,  in  all  modern  democracies,  rests  on  that  which  England 
Jacks.  In  America,  as  in  France,  the  proletariate  of  the  cities 
ft  dangerous,  very  often  a  corrupt  clement  in  the  body  poliiie. 
ink  afta  example  h.t*  *ln.wu  how  far  wrong  it  might  bo 
fed,  what  irreparable  mischief  it  might  effect,  if  not  constantly 
lrptd«iwn,  and  from  time  to  time  forcibly  coerced,  by  ^ir  ■nWnl 
sad  physical  strength  and  sobriety  of  the  territorial  democracy. 
older  States  there  may  be  an  actual  majority  of  new  men 

actually 
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actually  living  on  wajrw  ;   but  substantial  power  resides  in  tb 
Who  arc,  or  /i  /  -  bt%  men  of  prop  I 

1  lai  boon  bold  rafTrafzc  i--  i  foi  gooi  i 
is  our  inevitable  and   immediate  destiny,  under 
w bully  sYBpraordontod — a  democracy  of  ihirtj  millii 
depend*  iv    OB    weekly    wages;    an    imperial  racy,  s 

three  hundred  millions  of  subjects  ;  a  democracr  confronted 
Irs.  and   compelled   t.<    n  n    *  great  D 

..ml  tl  more  or  less  powerful  army.  When  resistance  or  dr| 
ration  are  too  late,  regrets  are  futile.  We  are  doomed  lo 
what  is  at  beet  n  Bttfril  tn.vrl,  according  !•<  all  philosophy! 
II  -,  I  perilous  and  doubtful  experiment  All  that  rrnu 
is  to  consider  and  determine  its  rnriditions— to  secure  if  | 
sible  that  the  best,  and  not  the  worst,  aspects  of  the  demoer 
principle  shall  bo  in  rfrn  ascendant;  that  the  conscrvstiTe 
not  the  destructive   forces,  the  orderly   and  n>  t   tie   anarch 

rli-mri:!*.    itiln-t  R] it    ill    dcmnitacy,  htiiill    b*  iheimd    b? 

forms  of  the  constitution,  the  modes  of  ascertaining  and  «* 
cfTect  to  the  public  will.      We  Lave  chosen    our   sovereijp 

whOM  power  is  by  the  nature  of  things  abs 
ftntOCntlCi  A  monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  an  anstocnMT/  b 
ever  broad,  can  be?  placed  under  cheek*  snd  restraints  iff! 
ErOD  VithoiVl  ;  Cot  below  and  around  them  there  exist  m 
and  physical  forces,  sometimes  weaker,  sometimes  strci 
theirs,  but  always  strong  enough  to  exert  a  powerful  pract 
icstiaint   upon   (he  CXCSSies,  extravagance*,    and    aberi 

Slower.  But  the  sovereignty  of  numbers,  especially  • 
Lad  OB  the  oveithiow  or  the  capituJalion  of  other  power! 
■JWsVfS  despotic;  despotic  hy  its  very  nature,  cnntcioiu 
irresistible  force,  and  too  often  unconscious  or  rrmtemptuot 
any  law  superior  to  itn  will,  any  rights  independent  o" 
Happily  foi  tliemselves,  nations  o\  Teutonic  blood  and  tr 
tion  still  ncogsvae,  mora  or  less  clearly,  ■  higher  Iaw  than 
impulse  of  the  raorie-ut  oi-  the  will  of  the  many.  Rcligioa 
impi  cased  deeply  sukI  We  hope  I n-  i .*<ii< mMv  upon  theii  mind 
idea  of  duly,  of  laws  they  did  not  make  and  cannot  abolish, 
are  bound  to  obey ;  and,  partly  no  doubt  from  relir/iosi,  pa 
from    immemorial    experience  alike  of   liber  ■  \utben 

from  the  slow  gradual  extension  of  political  freedom,  I 
acquired  not  im-iely  an  instinctive  habit  of  submission  to 
as  such,  but  nn  instinctive  sense  of  its  necessity. 

An    Kitglisli    democracy    then    may    submit    to   check I 
ii.  b  lint*;    but    hardly   to   checks   01  restraints  from  wid 
I  he  democracy   of  America  has  set  us   in   this  respect  sjl 
valuable    example,  and    one    which,  now   that    wo    art   s 
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plete    «nd    establish    irrevocably   and    universally    tbc 
snrwiguty  of   uuudrets,  it   behoic.%   HI   c.-nelully   BO  consider 
restitution  haa  limited  more  jealously  the  nuthuritv 
of  il  individual  monarch;  no  huropeaa  parliament  submit*  to 
tarn  i  State 

iail  Federal  assemblies,  representing  technically  01  refill) 

be   majority.      Excent   by  a   process   exceedingly   alow 
Mil   complicated,   and   save   in    tunea  of  revolutionary  exi 
mmt  pmrticalty  unworkable,    then!   exists    no   power   in    tbc 
tatcs  to  pass  an  Act  of  Attainder,  to  invalidate  a  con- 
tort, to  confiscate  propertjTi  to  change  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples,  od      nvernment,  or  to  override  in  the  interests  r>|    the 
ait  ion  at  Large  the  domestic  legislation  of  a   single  State  less 
populous  then  most  English  con  mica,  like  Florfch  or  Delaware. 
te  most  absolute  and  succcssiul  of  democracies  has  established 
Dpholdi  the  most  stringent  limits  of  dnmocmile  power,  the 
st  checks  on   popular  paction  or  caprice.     The  stabi 
the  gorcrnmenc,  the  pennanencc  of  the  Uoion,  is  dne  Qnlte 
much   to   the  enti-dexnOCrfttic   prtBOiplei   embodied   in   the 
itution  as  to  its  democratic  essence,      It  is  our  task,  at   the 
oment  when   we  are   establishing    in    England    a   system  as 
tic    in    principle,  ai"i    I  •-ircumstanccs    of  tbc 

mon)  democratic  in  character,  than  that  of  Ami-run,  to 
etcrnaine  whether  we  can  at  tbc  same  time  dispense  with 
soae  cherts   and  i  which  the  founders  of  American 

ernocracy    deemed    indispensable,   and  with    which    no   jrrcat 
part)  lias  ever   since  thought  it  safe  or  possible  tu 
itnense. 
it  will  be  sei  ittrse,  thai  we   have  check*  and   balances 

el  a  wholly  different  character;  better  suited,  perhaps,  to  our 
tcry  different  circumstances*  at  any  rate  the  growth  of  our 
tame  soil,  strong  En  otii  ingrained  habits  of  thought  and 
action,  firmly  rooted  in  Knclish  tradition  and  public  feeling; 
toaaricTit,  powerful,  and  popului  Throne;  in  hereditary  arieto- 
eracy,  strong  alike  in  character,  in  wealth,  in  social  influence 
u\  public  respect.  Hut  the  experience  alike  of  i.tlie  i  demo- 
•  •(  our  own  increasingly  democratic  constitu- 
renders  it  futile  to  i  sped   thai  either  the    I'brouc  or  tbc 

House     can    furnish    the    Safeguards    we    require  | 

,Tch  compelled  to  leled  his  Ministers  from  tlic  majority  in 
and  to  rule  by  their  advice ;  a  Home 
Lords  which  could   at   any  moment   be  swamped   by  such  a 
represents   but  a  fraction  of  the    wealth,  end 
<  I   the  solid,  visible,  immovable  wealth  of  the  COBBtl 
uld  impose  no  effective  restraint  on  a  House  of  Commons 

elected 
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elected    by    household    suffrage,   en   a    constituency   includi 
substantially,   if  not    literally,  the   whole   body  of  respectable 
itnlrjKii'Utu    responsible   citivens — the  wholo  manhood  of  tU 
country,  the  floating  residuum  excepted.      Already  the  Hocse  ol 
Commons  has  arrogated    to   itself  i  OODtrol   practically  absotw 
OTcr  legislation  and  administration — has  virtually  rnooopolired 
political   power.     As  the  constituency  has  become  more  di 
erotic,  tbo  representative  body  has  become  at  once  more  power- 
ful    and    tiiiiu-   hnperioot,      The    e(juitli/.atioii    of    the  fratu 
removing    the    last    vestige   of    aristocratic    privilege,    li 
no  body  of  English  manhood,  no  element  of  public  opi 
mitviili   t!  i-  p:t t r-  rmden  noi  merely  (tt  political,  bat  hi  *»nJ 
aaenndency  complete  and  irresistible.     It  would    lx?   puli:. 
and  morally  impossible  for  the  most  jaiwerful   senate  seriossfV| 
to  resist  the  deliberate  will  of  such  a  repreaentative  assenr 

Already  the  Upper   House  is  not  merely   overweighted, 
overawed.     Not  through   weakness   or    fear   has    it  )  i 
easily  and  so  implicitly,  whenever  of  recent  years  tin- 
real,  earnest,  convictions  of  two  nominally  co-ccuial 
of  the  Legislature    have   been   brought    i"'n    conflict 
apirited,  conscientious,  deeply  convinced,  individually  wi 
to  risk  privilege,  fame,  and   fortune,  rather  than  do  what 
think  wrong  or  injurious  to  their  country,  ihe  Peer*  bare 
theless  yielded  against  their  judgment,  against  their  privat* 
science,   whenever   the   House  i>[  Commons   has  insisted  ; 
for  tin*  obvious  reason  that  no  four  hundred  men — rep 
not  the  whole   wealth,  not  the  whole  natural  aristocracy 
leas   the   great    body    of  educated    opinion,   but    one   ku 
property,  one   limited   class  of  the   great   body   of  odu 
n  I(  j"  inl.ut,  and   thoughtful   Englishmen — no  sni   i 
without  arrogance  of  which   English   politicians  art- 
pretend  to  set  their  collective  convictions  in  opposition  to 
of  the  country  at  large.     The  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
of  democracy  is  too  strong  for  any  check  that  any  wenkt 
element,  any  artificially-constructed   senate,  or  An 
however  distinguished   by  wealth,  intelligence,  birth,  or 
can    possibly    supply.    Tin-    preponderance   of  the   Hoste 
Commons   is   inch   that    no   power  applied   from   frit] 
pOWlUy   counteract   or   control   it.     The  democratic  pi 
alonp  can   give   to  balances  and  checks  sufficient  moral 
and  political  force,  to  stand  against  the  overwhelming  pit» 
of  the  popular  will  under  a  democratic  constitution.     It  ins 
ho    remembered,   that — both   from    the   absence  of   the  nil 
checks  and  balanrra  snpplied  hy  The  power  of  the  Statei 
!■'<■<  leral   system >  and   from  the  absence   of  a  written  in*ioUl 
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constitution — an  Knglish  democracy  wields  a  power  unknown  in 

tneilia  and  eren   in   Switzerland,      In  neither  country,  in   no 

democracy  save  perhaps  that  of  Athens,  haa  there,  existed  onv- 

nar.  like  our  omnipotence  of  Parliament.     A  Si  nan:  nbctttd  6j 

isles,  a  President   directly  chosen   by  the  people,  divide 

wwer   not    unequally   with    the   so-called    popular    branch   of 

ongrcss.      But  Congress  and  the  President  together  are  power- 

W  to   do  what  1'arlurncnt  can  do  by  a  single  Act  ;  powerless 

n  change  the  Constitution,  to  piss  an  ex  post  facto  law,  perhaps 

to  legalize    paper   money,  certainly    to   expropriate    unpopular 

corporations,  to  touch  the  fundamental  lights  o{  property,  or  to 

'<■  the  few  simple  rules  which  restrain  any  gurfngly  unjust 

apportionment  of  taxation.     The  omnipotence  of  Parliament, 

an  omnij!  rtaally    vi:  <      i  i    rlie    llmiae  of  Commons, 

is  our  experiment  in   yet  another  aspect  wholly  unprcce- 

dented — renders  it  the  more  needful  to  find  in  the  constitution 

t  the  House  of  Commons  itself  the  requisite  securities  against 

he  dangerous  or  evil  tendencies  of  democracy. 

On   these  tendencies,  however,  it   is  useless  and   needless  to 
insist.     They   are  as  notorious  as  history  and   philosophy  can 
them,  and  they  are  now  inevitable.      It  may  be  well,  how- 
to    insist    somewhat    upon    a    point    of   more    immediate 
■mmenr,  lest  obvious  at  first  sight  and  too  commonly  neglected. 
«  the  principle  folic  or  true — or  as,  we  believe,  false  in  some 
social  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  true  in  others— many 
f  the  worst  evils  of  democracy  originate  in,  and  all  are  aggra- 
sstcJ    by,  the   divergence    between    principle  and   practice  ;    a 
i^nce  widening  with  the  siae  of  the  State,  deepened  by  the 
ity  of  representation,  and   intensified  Ui   the   uttermost  by 
p   system   of   partj*.      Thr   theory   is  the  sovereignty   of   the 
.  the  practice  is  too  often  the  rule  of  the  F#W ;  and  not  of 
.  .    ;1,  ami   superior,  but  of  a  cliaiur,  floating,  and 
encrally  demoralized  Few.     Tte  idea  is  that  every  citizen  has 
MmI  giies  an  equal  *ole;   that  eveiy  ipication   is  dele  mimtl  I" 
>I**  thoughtful,  deliberate,  free  judgment  of  the  majority  for  the 
mx  being.     In   practice  the  majority  arc  too  often  indifferent. 
Relets,   thoughtless;    those   whose  voice    thunld    he    heard    are 
Itcat ;   those  whose  petulant  self-conceited  ignorance  should  be 
■ttruled  by   the   solwr  cjuirt   eninuion-sense  of  the  many,  are 
•isy,  forward,  and  active.      If  democracies  ore  reckle*»,  ca- 
t*jieioas,  passion  ite,  tyrannical,  the  fault  lists  not  with  the  Many 
much  as  with  those  who   usurp  their  right  and  speak  in  their 
me.     The  nurat  crimes  and   follies  with   which  democracies 
r»  reproached   were  probably-— like  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the 
:»hment  of  the  French  Republic  in  lo48,  the  muni.. 
Vi.J.  15©,— AV.  313.  B  Charles 
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Charles  I.,  even   perhaps  the  change  of  dynast)    in    | 
;u\:,  oi   a  minority,  a  u  flu  red  by  »u  in nc tire,  disorganized,  i 
majority.      It  ift  a  striking  fact  th.it  the  evil  wiu  discerned,  ami 
the  woe   remedy   proposed,  by  the    irt:h-Ieyi*ljitor  ot"  Admits 
tradition  mid   liy  the  statesmen  of  the  second  French   Republic. 
I'iw-   hundred   /ears   before,  eighteen   hundred   and    hi 
after  Christ,  the   same  danger  was  felt,  the  some  remedv  pro- 
posed.     The  Athenian   pronounced   neutrality  in   potiti 
rlict  a  species  of  trenson  ;   thr  Pranch  Conservatives  proposed  v 
punish  abstinence   from   the  polls  with  a  line.      The  extraf*- 
ffpaniM   of  <l«iiit>ri;ir_y    .ire   COinmonlj    thr    wcnk     nl    .11    rxtteae 
section,   forcing   or  hurrying  a  reluctant   majority   alon^  wiu 
them.     Its  capricious  changes  are  due  to  the  lerily  of  a  so*l 
floating  Motion,  changing  from  lrd«  ••>  lidi  for  mere  \ortd 
change.     Hence   all  examples  of   brilliant  or  solid  democnUc 
success   are  the   examples  of  small   States.      In   Atbn 
Untcrwalden  every  citizen  can  attend;  every  man  knows 
thing  of  the  business   in   hand,  every  man   is   conscionslj  sol 
directly   interested    therein.      Only   when    Athens    became 
imperial   Sure,  dealing   with   ufuii-*   Iti-yiuid   the  grasp  1*1" 
makers  and  farmers,  petty  tradesmen  and   artizans,  was  Dm* 
hurried  into  crimes  like  the  sentence  on  Mytileuc  and  tin 
demnation  of  the  Ten  Generals,  or  follies   like  the  Svtjkib* 
expedition. 

The  sudden   and    violent   changes  of   1€74  and   1880 
the   acts   of   a   very   small    minority.     The    great   bul' 
electorate    in    both    years  was    not   unevenly   divided    betw*i 
moderate   Conservatism  and  sober  Liberalism.     A  tbougbih* 
changeable,  inxi^ii;  lii -ant  mil  mi  iry  was  jiersuaded  by  the  orator?" 
Midlothian  to  reject  in  1880  the  best,  strongest,  most  respeOM 
Governiuent,  that  England  hud  seen  for  thirty  jears.     A  irp 
sentutivc  system,  which  enables  a  bare  majority  in  each  «• 
stituency  to  pronounce  the  decision  and   to  wield  the  povtf  * 
the  whole,  gave  on  each  occasion  to  a  very  narrow  majority  of  di 
electorate  an  absolute  Parliamentary  preponderance.     Tin 
deal  vagrants  do  not  exceed  ten  per  cent.,  perhaps  hardly  fiTtptf 
cent,, of  the  electorate  ;  but  that  insignificant  minority,  thsnki* 
a  system  which  irjiii'si-iiis  nun  thr   irinpuiarj    majority   of  em 
constituency,  imports  a  dangerous  uncertainty  to  domestic 
lation,  a  still  more  perilous  instability  to  nucign  policy,     rV* 
spirit,  party  organization,  ensure  to  this  minority — of  all  mine* 
rities  numerically  and   morally  the  most  insignificant  and  *b 
least  reputable — the  power  of  changing,  once  at  least  in  ia 
years,  the   whole  course  and  tenor  of  government.      J 
tence  ot  a  third  party  hostile  to  the  first  principles  of  con*JU* 
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tionsJ  government,   to    the   common  ideas  of   both    the   great 
nitural  divisions   oi  the  community,  U  an  accidental,  and  we 
'■:.  'nji.-M  temporary  r-oin|ilir:irioo.      Butev.-n  in  tin-  nl.^.-m  .- ..:' 
40  Irreconcilable  faction  disloyal  to  tbc  Empire  and  to   Parlia- 
mentary rule,   the?   prtsent  system    aggravates   to  the-  uttermost 
*JI  the  danger*  of  democracy,  and  above  all  its  characteristic 
I  v  liability. 
It  is  well  that  tbc  case  for  the  defence  should  have  been  at 
lL]»  moment  boldly  and  frankly  stated.     Believers  in  the  divine 
fi*h:   of  the   majority,  like  Mr.  Bright,  confine  themselves  for 
tile  most  part  to  declamation  and  invective.     The  difficulty  of 
th*  advocates  of  a  real   proportional   representation,  a  genuine 
Parliamentary  democracy,  has  hitherto  lain  in  the  obviousness 
of  their  own  arguments  and   the  absence  of  reply.     Silence  is 
the  strength  of   those  who    advocate    under   new  conditions  a 
at  strut  that  grew  up  and  isorknl  will  umlci  utterly  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  who  would  keep  unaltered  the  machinery  adapted 
system,  the  motive  power  of  which  is  now  to  be  changed. 
arc  grateful  then   to   Mr.   Shaw-Lefevre  for  his  open   and 
tic  defence  of  a  rule  which  gives  absolute  power  to  a  bare 
which   enables  eleven-twentieths  of  the  electorate  to 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  realm;  to  carry  at   their 
a  series  of  measures,  agreeable   probably   not   to   the 
ty,  but   only   at   best  to  a  majority   of  that   majority — 
uiiU    to  the  active  sect  it  11 1   wliieli,  in  Aimiitiii  p:u  lance, 
the  machine.'     As  an  experienced  official  never  charged 
i   the   higher   duties   of   statesmanship,    Mr.   Shaw-Lefevre 
it    right  and  convenient   that  eleven-twentieths  of  the 
tc  should    be  represented   by  an  overwhelming   Parlia- 
ry   majority.     «  How  else,  especially  in   the   presence  of 
faction  obstructive  on  principle,  is  the  Queen's  Govern - 
t  to   be  Carried    on?'     This  question,  however,  is  the  sole 
ent;   with   this  the  case  for  the  defence  concludes.     The 
te  overlooks  altngethei    tin*   IfcmentloiiH  fagUlativr.    power 
Parliamentary  majority.     He  would  hardly  maintain  that 
great  change,  : : i i .  constitutional   innovation,  any  alteration 
ial  manners  and  customs,  still  less  any  important  altera- 
of  the  moral  law  or   any  innovation  on  the  privileges  of 
rtj,  should  be  carried  by  a  narrow  and  temporary  popular 
ity;  least  of  all  by  a  majoritychangingeveryfiveor  six  years. 
measures  as  the  Irish  Land  Act — or  a  change  in  the  mai  I 
inevitably  involving  a   total  revolution  in  family  relations, 
speedy  abolition  of  all   restraints  based  on  affinity— should 
result  of  deliberate  conviction  on  the  part  ol  a  large  and 
caii    majority   of   the   people.      The    truth    is,   that   the 
i<   .'  omnipotence 
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omnipotence  of  Parliament  belongs  to  one  class  of  government* 
one    type   of   social    and   political   order,   the   ascendency  of 
numerical   majority  to   another  and  utterly   ciitfVrent  class  si 
type;    and    the    two   principles   arc   radically  and    practical!* 
incompatible.      Every  democracy  hns  found  it  needful  to  impose 
strong  and  Mm  restraints  on  the  legislative  power  of  n  single 
representative   chamber,    am!    even    of    a    primary    assen 
■Omnipotent'  as   was    the  Athenian    Demos,    its   power, 
short  ol  those  vested  iu  out  Imperial  Parliament,  and  practical)* 
monopolised  by  the  House  of  Commons.     The  stability  of  the 
American   and   Swiss  systems  is  due  mainly  to  the  good  sense 
which  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  a  hare  majority  to  carry 
any  fundamental  change  ;   which  requires  lor  change  the  assent 
of  a  large   proportion   of   the    people,   given    under  condition! 
which  ensure  deliberate,  slow,  and  thoughtful  action.     Toil  n 
the   true    democratic   principle.      A  system   which   allows  the 
party  dominant  for  the  moment  to  carry  whatever  legislation  it 
plassftM)  subject  at  best  to  an  appeal  which  again  lies  to  a  ban 
majority  of  the  constituency,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  tror 
democracy. 

True  democracy   is   *w>n   in   perfection,  in   sure  and  simple 
working,  only   in  primary  assemblies — in   States  so  small  thst 
the  whole  people  can  meet  to  deliberate  and  decide  ujmui    < 
important    matter    of    legislation     or    administration.       He* 
obviously  every  citizen  has  a  voice ;  every  voice  counts  ccj;. 
nothing  can   be  carried.   In  which  a  clear  m 
citirxns  does  not  at  the  time  consent.     But  the  common  seise 
of  experienced    democracies   has    never  been    satisfied   * 
requiring   lor   important   changes   either  a  large  propur 
majority,    or   ampler   opjmrtuiiities   for  dclil'ruitr    t.-i-onxjlrn- 
lion,  or  both.      Everywhere,  or  almost  everywhere,  the  polities' 
constitution,    the    fundamental    institutions   of    the    State,   t* 
placed  under  special  protection.     Tho  ease  of  the  Uniteil 
is   in   this   respect   a   typical   one.      But   Parliamentary   omn 
potenoe    dispenses    with     all    these    cheeks.        Represer  ' 
government   dispenses   even    with    the   bona  fide    assent 
popular  majority.      It   aggravntr*  tri   the  uttermost   the   grand 
danger  of  dernocr;x-v,  tin    probability  that  the  power*  ol  % 
ment  will   lie  wielded,  not  by  a  genuine  majority,  but  bj 
most  dangerous  of   all   minorities,  a  majority  of  the   majvntt. 
Tin:     imiilfi-rriKr,     rlii      %l"wriC5S    i  »i     llaeJCtlfifta,    Lo4     ftt%* 
instincts   of    the     Minv.    make    tliia    hut    too   possible  eser.  ■ 
a  primary  popular  assembly  like  that  of  Athens.     The  transl' 
of   popular   pimir    to    an    r  ht  ri  *■»•    assembly  chosen    by  In 
majorities  converts  an  abuse  into  a  practice,  an  occasion 
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maoeo:  peril.  Obviously,  if  the  Legislature  were  elrc ted 
IMffcwal  vote,  1,000,001  might  absolutely  silence,  deprive 
presentation.  1)1*11.1*99.  In  the  assembly  thus  rlnt.-.l  (be 
senta  lives  of  500,001  might  be  absolute,  might  cany 
Ire*  obnoxious  to  three -fourths  of  the  constituency.  So 
U  the  majority  in  each  constituency  elects  nil  its  Members, 
ibdivision  can  wholly  avert  this  danger;  and  the  more 
geoeous  the  country,  tbc  less  effective  is  the.  security  of 
vision.  No  country,  Switzerland  in  some  sense  excepted,  is 
imogcncou*  as  England  and  the  southern  pari  of  Scotland. 
t  any  system  of  fairly  equal  distribution,  wo  should  still 
a  vast  majority  of  constituencies  in  which  the  urban, 
ban,  or  manufacturing  village  element  unnKl  mure  or  less 
ndcrate.      The    majority   in   one   is   too  likely   to  be  the 

■Ot  in  all,  but  in  by  fir  the  greater  number.  Ireland 
i part,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  very  narrow  majority 
F  country  niijrht  be  represented  by  an  irresistible  majority 
riiamenu 

Iced,  we  have  seen  of  late  something  very  Like  this. 
organization,  without  which  our  present  system  could 
\  be  worked,  which  is  at  any  rate  incradicably  rooted 
ir  practire  and  traditions,  render*  the  danger  constant, 
us,  and  eminently  practical.  Under  the  present  system 
mure  under  such  modification,  giving  «ome  approach 
ual  numerical  apportionment,  as  the  equalisation  of 
snehise   irresistibly  demands — four   hundred   out    of   five 

Umbers  might  well  be  returned  by  the  same  party  ; 
J$0  should  be  so  returned  is  onlv  to  be  expected,  liut 
I  parties  are  brought  into  conflict  at  the  polls,  the 
late  of  each  party  must  be  selected  ;  must  be  chosen 
by  the  majority,  or  more  probably  by  the  most  actin-, 
s,  the  most  extreme  section  of  his  party.  Of  those  who 
IX  him  at  last,  probably  one-third  had  originally  object  i  d 
in,  many  more  had  accepted  him  reluctantly.  Three 
rxl  and  twenty  Members  of  Parliament  may  represent 
r  cent.  ;  Ired  and  eighty,  45   per   rent.,  nf   the 

pal  votes.  Hut  upon  those  points  on  which  the  majority 
1  fully  and  heartily  in  accord — and  on  very  few  piiiiili  are 
kit  and  Radicals  fully  in  accord— 3H0  of  the  320  (2*0 
:•  !  i:ii>  represent,  nut  the  majority,  but  only  the 
ty  of the  majority — not  55,  but  30  or  35  per  cent,  of  the 
ate.  Thus,  till  the  intestine  conflict  has  gone  •o  far  as 
lk  up  the  party  nrgnni7ation,  a  minority  of  at  most  35  per 
re  practically  irresistible — can  carry  through  Parliament 
najority  against   which  the  House   of  Lords  will  hardly 

venture 
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venture  permanently  to  make  a  stand,  m<  iteriy  dct 

by  45  per  cent.,  and  coldly  disliked  by  ruintl  f  o»nt.,  <»i 

the  elector*.     That    this   tins    occurred    again    and    again,  ifld 
occurred   in   matter*    deeply   affecting  no  mere  issue*  of  [ 
no  mere  change  of  admin istration,  but  grave  questions  ol  public 
morals*    economic    interests,  ami    proprietary    light,   few    close 
observers  of  recent  evenU  can  seriously  doubt. 

Proportionate  representation,  then,  is  not,  a*  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  interest  of  a  minority.     I;  i»  1  in   judicata 
major i lies —  in  justice  to  that  which,  though  the  minority  of  the 
day,  mny  be  the  majority  of  to-morrow,  nnd  find  itsel; 
undo  what  it  will  most  deeply  disapprove  and  regret,       1  :  <:  '  c 
principle  nf  democrat  \  ilrmamU  the  proportionate  rcjjrcacn 
in  the  Legislature  of  all  parties,  majorities  and  minorities  anV, 
is  suflicirntl \    obviou<     Only    by  such   rrpi  on  can  ibe 
Lrgislatnro   possibly  represent    the   country;    become  wii 
should   be,  a  select,  improved  miniature  of  the  now  imposatt-V 
primary  assembly.      Hot   that  minorities  should   be  repr— en 
and    proportionately  represented,   few   Kndlcals    & 
contention  is  that  under  any  modification  of  the  present  sr 
even  under  a  system  of  equal  electoral  districts!  the  dtv 
interest*  And  opinions  of  different   Utilities  "ill  ensure 
representation.      We  must   observe   in  the   first  place   that— ■• 
Mr.    Shaw-Lefcvrc   admits,    and    as    has    been    shown    bcvasa1 
dispute — this  is  not  the  case  at  present.     The  majority  of  the 
electorate,  Conservative  or  Radical,  is   largely  orcr-rcprrscitri 
in   Parliament ;  and  this,  as  has  been   proved  above,  is  a  cW 
violation    of   the   principle  of  democracy,  a   usurpation   of  tW 
sovereignty  of  the  people.     And  further,  all  changes,  all  irdis- 
trilmiiui  ,   .unit   be   in   the   direction   of  more  equal,   probiMr 
larger,   and   certainly  more   homogeneous    constituencies,  us- 
pairing  frftt  the  very  imperfect  security  at  present  afforded  ft* 
the  representation  of  the  minority.     Hut  the  point  of  paramos* 
importance,  the  argument  which  should  weigh  at  least  as  poart- 
fully   with  loyal  and  earnest  democrats  as  with  the  stsuncssctf 
CoONrWtirat,  ii  that  only  through  prnport innati 
con  the  rights  of  the  majority  bo  secured  ;  that  nothing  else  no 
prevent   the  usurpation  of  those  rights   by  a  mere  scctii 
substitution   for  tho   major i".    ol    :he   people   ol   that  which  r» 
always  a  minority,  often   tin-  wont  of  all   minorities,  tie  mors 
extreme  nnd  violent,  the  more  active  and  noisy,  majority 
majority. 

1  lie  question  then  eoncprns,  not  the  right*  of  minorities,  «C* 
the  limits  to  be  placed  in  the  interest  of  those  rights  on  the 
power  of  a  narrow  majority,  bni  the  truthful  representation  of 

all, 
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for 


a*|oritar«  and   minorities  alike.     And  (ho  majority, 

I  bring  the  rightful  holder  of  power,  the  foTCB  whir'i 
Wfat  to  preponderate,  and  under  any  jutt  and  equal  system 
oat  preponderate  for  the  time,  it  cbiefli  ioMmted  therein. 
Only  through  the  proportionate  representation  of  all  can  the 
«  representation  of  the  majority  upon  any  given  question  be 
■feared.  Under  any  syitem  which  allows  a  party  majority  to 
Ktcrn  all  the  representatives  of  each  constituency,  there  is 
it  ihi":»ri'*-r:,1>  and,  as  hns  been  abundantly  shown,  a 
■nctical  likelihood  that,  on  any  but  tbo  main  issues  of  p. on 
politics,  and  to  a  great  extent  even  on  these,  the  country  will 
W  rated  by  a  minority  of  the  electorate. 

It  i  <-cd  that  the  present  system,  with  iti  anomalies, 

inequalities,  and  theoretical  iniquities,  works  well  in  practice  j 
st  Erast  that  it  attains  the  object.  Mr.  Suaw-Lcfevrc  himself 
ku shown  that  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  gives  to  a  ban* 
sad  rlactaating  majority  &  practical  omnipotence,  inconsistent 

democratic  principle  and  vvitli  the  invariable 
of  rrery  well-^>  lemocntic  country.     And  that  power  is 

led  in  practice  by  a  mere  majority  of  the  dominant  party  , 
s  aiinority — sometime*  large,  occasionally  perhaps  very  O 
but  always  a  minority — of  the  people.  We  shall  presently  show 
6»t,  contrary*  to  the  received  theory,  neither  the  smallest  nor 
U*  secondary  class  of  constituencies,  which  under  a  logical  UMJ 
really  democratic  system  would  iMfOtMlllj  b<  disfranchised, 
COa  tribute  anything  to  preserve  the  balance  either  between 
CDtatiea  and  towns  or  between  parties.  But  wm-  it  otherwise, 
saomalie*  so  utterly  incompatible  with  the  democratic  principle 
■at  cleatly  doomed.  A  democratic  franchise,  and  a  distribution 
a hieh  creates  to  many  favoured  oligarchies  within  the  electorate 
of  householders,  cannot  long  co-exist.  And  herein  lies  a  strong 
ami  cogent  objiftion  to  any  small,  meagre,  it  Indira!  rlicmr  id 
redistribution,  ll  may  aenre  the  purpose  of  a  party,  it  may  be 
accepted  for  the  moment  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  hands,  it  might 
eoaeeivnbly  be  endured  by  Conservatives,  though  Boat  unjust 
sikr  (o  tbeii  partj  interests  and  to  those  great  classes  Usd 
principles  of  whose  rights  they  are  the  nnturnl  guardian*.  But 
it  mast  lead  inevitably  to  a  permanent  agitation,  a  continual 
.  ing  of  the  Constitution,  which  Conservatives  and  sober 
Literals  alike  dread  and  deprecate.  There  may  be  no  pressing 
atcessity  for   any  change  whatever,  but   it  :t   y  nge  must 

W,  let  it  be — at  least  for  thirty   years,  at  least  while  the  coudi- 
.  the  organization  of  English   so<  tcty   remain 
Vast  they  are — the  last. 
At   present,   with   u  population  of  more   than    13J  millions, 

with 
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with  24  million*  of  inhabited  houses,  the  countle*  of  England 
nnd  Wales  return  but  1ST  Members.  'ITie  boroughs,  witi 
12$  millions  of  inhabitants^  with  Utile  mart?  than  2  inilliousaf 
inhabited  houses,  return  2\)1 .  The  Scotch  counties,  with  mow 
than  2  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  irmir  th.iu  41 H),000  houses, 
return  but  32  Members;  the  boroughs,  with  over  1,600,000 
population,  and  330,000  inhabited  houses,  return  2G.  Hut,  u 
is  well  known,  the  anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  MMW 
■  unong  the  boroughs  themselves  .m  far  more  cxtravagair, 
excite  yet  greater  dissatisfaction.  Some  fifty  great  Hngiiih 
towns  with  their  suburbs,  with  a  population  of  5f  million*, 
return  73  Members.  There  are  no  fewer  than  53  boroufbs 
with  a  population  of  less  than  10,000  each,  an  aggregate  of 
377,000,  returning  53  Members.  That  h\the  popaUtion,  wUd 
in  Manchester  returns  three  Members,  scattered  among  aft/ 
I"  ity  villages  enjoys  seventeen  times  the  Parliamentary  power 
of  the  great  cotton  capital.  On  Radical  principles,  do  boruirb 
with  fewer  than  50,000  inhabitants  is  entitled  to  a  single  seal. 
Hut  while  many  towns  with  from  12,000  to  30,000  inhabitants 
have  actually  two  Members,  no  fewer  than  54  Kngliah  borough 
having  from  10,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  and  with  a  toul 
population  of  less  than  1,200,000,  return  90  Members,  or 
roughly  one  for  13,000 ;  while  Devon,  with  367,000  inhabits* 
without  tbe  borough  boundaries,  has  but  six,  or  one  for  64,000; 
Kent,  six  for  563,000,  or  one  for  94,000.  The  Irish  figure*  an 
still  more  startling ;  startling  indeed  to  any  Radicals  who  ban 
not  yet  accepted  with  implicit  faith  the  ductiiuc  that  Ireland 
lies  beyond  the  domain  of  arithmetic,  belongs  to  that 
sccndental  region  in  which,  as  the  late  Professor  Cliff***1 
assures  us,  two  and  two  may  make  five.  Of  31  Irish  bonmrjm 
returning  37  Members,  only  Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  and  perUnf 
Limerick,  are  theoretically  entitled  to  represenr.it ion  Belfut 
might  claim  four,  Cork  two,  and  Dublin  five  scats,  while  HI 
or  seven  at  most  would  form  the  arithmetical  share  of  ihf 
whole  remaining  borough  population.  A  strict  application  <** 
the  arithmetical  rule  would  disfranchise  every  Scotch  borough 
group,  Kilmarnock,  Lei th,  and  Montrose  excepted;  while  "V 
fifteen  Members  allotted  to  their  population  of  535,000  iroald 
be  cut  down  by  one-third. 

With  an  equalized  franchise,  with  the  acceptance  of  the  demo- 
cratic prinriple,  the  continuance  of  such  anomalies  hmuots 
impossible.  Whatever  their  present  justification,  neither  tn> 
(liuon  nor  convenience,  none  of  those  pleas  by  which  hi 
the  practical  working  of  the  system  has  justified  inequality 
where     inequality     was    a    general     rule,    can    preserve   grott 
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of  representative    power   together  with  nn  oqua!  and 
I    :      iiiiiruialicft,   nnMcnrr,    \in\v    lint  siren 
sctical    merit   which    recommended    them    ti>   state 
■ireful    of    ends    than    of   mean*,    of    practical     results 
theoretical    equity.      The    small    borough*    no    hui.;pr 
a  nursery  of  statesmen;  nor  do  they   supply    i  c\\c  k 
raefllag    power   of   a    narrow   majority.      For  the 
they  belong,  not,  as  has  been  pretended,  to  the  agri- 
ir   jural,   but   to  the    urban   interest.     They  aggT.r- 
•representation  of  the  majority,  which  they  have  been 
id   to  correct.     The  .V3  petty  boroughs,  with  fewer   than 
inhabitants,    were    at    the  last  general    election    almost 
(led    between    the    two   parties.     They   contributed 
;  either  to  redress  the  balance  nr  to  Aggravate  it*  dUturh- 
UB  secondary  boroughs  of  England  aud  Wales,  with 
9^000 and  fowei  tbui  40,000  LohzinHftiit*,  returned 
craJs  and  onlv  Ub  Conservative*,      The  cnao  would   bo 
icncd   if  we  included   Ireland  and  Scotland.      It  i&  then 
all   question   that   the   existing  ADOBLsvlicsf,  to  far 
nding  to  redress  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  counties, 
weight    into   the    urban    scale;    that,   instead    of 
C   the  excessive   representation  of  the  party  temporarily 
-,  they  arc  themselves  a  main  cause  of  the  excess. 
die   working  of  the  present  system   within   the  eonsti- 
i  ihoumTril  reveals  Anomalies  still  mure  startling  and 
"iisittent  alike  with  democratic  principle  and  with 
J  justice.     Six   hundred   Liberals  return  a  Member  for 
v  ;     fifteen    thousand    Birmingham    Conservatives    are 
re   always   been   unrepresented,  despite    the   device    in- 
give  to  a  smaller  tiiinuriiv  mir    Mrntlirt    our    of  thm 
tod  large  constituencies   alike,   the  smallness  of   the 
lich    monopolises   the   representation    is    the    most 
most  striking  feature  of  the  electoral  returns.    From 
-n  otcb   constituencies,   for  example,   return   the 
1  Conservative!  j  but  the  issue  of  trie  last  election 
ided,  in  Bute  by  17  rotes  out  of  IKK);  in  Dumfriesshire, 
■t   of  8000;   in   Perthshire,   by    fewer  than   800  nut  of 
n  Roxburghshire,  bv  L0  out  of  1700;   in   Selkirkshire, 
ut  of  1000;  in  the  YVigl.iwn  districts,  by  lSottl  of  1300 
such  were  the  make-weights  in  the  balance  which  gave 
Liberals  the  monopoly  of  six  seats,  leaving  6491*  <  bu- 
ll  unrepresented.      In  Brighton,  Bristol,  Dublin,  I 
south-blast  Lancashire,  Southwark,  the  North  and  West 
f  again,  a  percentage  varying  from   fit*   10   tOfl    Ml 
ibcrals  a  monopoly  of  representation,  nnd  in  each  case 

deprived 
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deprive*!  a  body   of  Conservative  electors,  incomparably  1 
than  the    aveTajre  constituency  of   a    borough    Member, 
Parliamentary   influence.       The    wrong    is    not    redressed,  tbe 
country   is   not  the    less   misrepresented,   l>ecnuse    in    an  equnl 
number   oi'   southern   and  home   counties  a  similar  prop' 
of  Libeiuls  are  practically  disfranchised.     The  Radicals  of  1330 
denounced  with  good   rnason  the  theory  oi  'virtual  rcpre 
tion,'  according  to  which  the  unrepresented  elector*  of  1 
Manchester,  SIn-iTirl  1,  wen  nppOMd   to  obtain   'hi-ir   fair  sfcsr» 
ol  Parliament.!:  v   inil.iru.-e,  the  due  protection  of  their  interests, 
through  the  Members  for  tome  neighbouring  borovgfa  or  di  stair. 
(EMDtJ  Ol   nmilttX   political   and   social  complexion.      The: 
l.mu  rest  «"i   ilii>»  very  theory  their  reply  t<>  the  aggi: 
minority  in  Radical  cities  and  Tory  counties. 

Vet  there  was  more  truth  its  the  doctrine  under  tbe  o#* 
system  tbnn  there  is  at  present.  The  merchant  princes*  tbe 
en  t  tori  lords,  the  great  ironmasters,  the  coa]  owners,  could  por- 
chnse  seats  over  the  head*  of  peers  anil  srpiirrt,  and  pn 
unquestionably  very  able  spokesmen  and  loyal  advocate*  of  tie 
gieat  communities  to  which  they  belonged.  The  virtually  dis- 
franchised minoritie*  of  to-day  obtain  no  such  efficient  sei 
Between  the  Tories  of  a  West  Saxon  and  tbe  Coiucrrotires  ** 
i  Midland  or  Nori  . .  and  itill  more  between  tbe  liberals 

of  a  Southern  county  and  the  Radicals  nf  Newcsvstlc  or  Gin 
ilii  tv  i*  no  kind  of  solidarity  :  on  all  but  mere  party  quell 
on  all  issues  <>)  commercial  policy,  of  agricultural  interest,  o*1 

:  -.1  morality,  they  differ  quite  as  widely  as,  for  exa 
Stafford  \orthcotc  docs  Irom  LoTd  Hartington,  Mr.  Goscben  *wl 
Mr.  PVuatcr  from  Mi.  W.  II.  Smith  and  Sii  li 
the  classes   thus  disfranchised  are  precisely  the   most  val 
the  voices  silenced  arc  those  best  entitled  to  be  beard  ;  tbe  sw 
menu  excluded    from   Parliament   are   the  very  elements  rafse 
needed   there   to   moderate  the  antagonism   of  parties,   1o  gir* 
effort  to  tin-  real  deliberate  opinion  and  deejirst  feeling  of  tie 
country,  which   is  never  or  seldom  for  any  lone  time  to- 
vehemently  Radical  or  strongly  Tory-     Cuaih  Liberals  sn< 
<  'nnservativei  represent,  much  more  truthfully  than  those  wIk* 
political   convictions  and   »m  in]    instincts  accord  with  to 
tensify  one  another,  that  via  mfdia  between  extreme  vlaei 

bination  of  all  that  is  best  and   soundest  in  tbe  ; 
doctrines  and    traditional    instincts  of  both  parties,  which  ©» 
bodlM  the  genuine,  abiding,   prevalent  character  and   spi 
ilir  Bogliab  people,  LucL  habit  of  compromise,  the  LiUi«l  && 
of  their   Conservatism,   the   Conservative  moderation   of  tb*ix 
Liberalism.     It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  preposterous  B 

to 
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t'iflliich  Mich  important  elements  of  opinion  as  Scotch  Con- 
Jtrvstism  and  Irish  loyalty  are  practically  disfranchised. 

Of  the  various  remedies  suggeitwl,  that  which  hns  found  most 
fitter  a  mo  tip  thoughtful  and  candid  Radicals,  and  which  passes 
lot  tit  ■■*;,   most    practical,  and   least  startling,  serins  at 

oocethe  most  likely  to  fall  »nd  tbo  most  fraught  with  dangerous 
Iradencics.  Mr.  Forstcr  at  least  scriuuary  believes  that  a  system 
of  orjnftl  electoral  districts,  each  returning  a  single  Member, 
•wla  secure  thi         MQ  'scntalion  of  minorities.     We 

^re  that  it  would  fail  entirely  to  redress  the  grievance*  of 
'■be  minority ,  while  it  would  aggravate  to  the  uttermost  the 
five,  subtler,  and  more  permanent,  danger  of  demncracv — the 
nairapresg  illation  of  the  majority.  Where  but  a  single  Member 
iito  be  returned,  that  Member  must  be  the  repreor-itlatite  of  the 
party,  bo  its  propoodi  mnoo  ever  *o  amall.  Compromise 
ccn  parties  becomes  impossible;  separate  districts  will 
on  no  arrangement  by  which  one  sent  out  of  three,  for 
nam  pie,  shall  be  assigned  to  tlir  minority,  or  cloMsY-balw  cd 
forties  shall  eneh  return  one  representative.  No  scheme  could  Ik? 
4rrised  so  certain  to  enhance  to  the  uttermost  the  ascendency  of 
3«  Caucus,  to  render  party  discipline  stringent  and  imperative, 
toconnm-  petuate  the  usurpation  of  *the  machine.'     At 

tactions,  general  or  paiiii  uhu,  the  attention  of  each  district  b 
cmceutrated  on  itself.  Xo  victory,  no  compromise  elsewhere, 
*dl  induce  the  stronger  party  to  acquiesce  in  the  return  of  an 
ttpnnrnt,  or  of  a  donbtfol,  independent,  or  cnitchrtty  supporter, 
"ilh  single  seats,  either  party  in  cnc\i  district  chooses  the  most 
lidatc;  close*  its  ranks,  regards  secession,  revolt, 
ar  «ren  abstinence,  .is  dtttrtion  under  arms  ;  and  the  majority 
teferns  the  largest  possible  number,  not  of  the  ablest,  wisest,  or 
•tpq  the  most  popular,  but  of  the  staunchest  and  generally  tho 
*a*t  extreme  partisans. 

will  subdivision  as  a  rule  materially  benefit  the  minority. 
4i  aforesaid,   the  country   as  a   whole  is  exceptionally   homo- 

rsous  in  character  and   feeling,   still   more   homogeneous   in 
response  to  any  sudden   wave  of  opinion  or  revolution  of 
flblic  feeling.      Extensive  districts  are  still  more  homogeneous. 
■tebottor  vrltb  Sadford  and  the  surrounding  boroughs, 
»  the  Birminghaai    district,   or    ngain   counties   like   Norfolk 
*ntl  Suffolk;   break   them    Dp   iDtO    districts   with   an    average 
population  of  £4,000  ;  the  majority  iu  one  will  probably  be  the 
ty,   not   indeed    in  all.    but    in    nine  at   lenst  out   of  ten. 
Unless  the  districts  were   arrnnjred  with  special  regard  to  tho 
:  !    jmlitiVal   tendon*  lot    of    theu    inlmbitants, 
this  would  assuredly  he  the  case;  and  any  such   arrangement, 

beside* 
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I      "W  being  impracticable — besides  opening  the  wa;  t<> 
which  the  Americans  call  fcerrymnnderinfr.  the  inanip 

tdarlfil   in   the   interests  of  the  dominant  patty — would  be 
ltfd|  within  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty  rears  at  most,  by  oV 
incessant  movement  of  population.      Westminster  exceptc  I 

aristocratic    and    Conservative    parts   of    London   rrtnrn 
Radical   Members  by  exceptionally  strong;  majorities ;  and  tbt 
fashionable    aristocratic:  Conservative  district  of   to-day   is  to- 
morrow  abandoned   lo    the   upper  bovrgtomc,   anil   in    anoifctf 
ifeneratiim   becomes  an   integral  part  of  the  city,  sharing  I 
lull   its  socinl  conditions  and  political  temper.      Divide 
Chester  and  SalfonJ  into  a  dozen  wards,  each  with  7000  clt 
in  eight  out  often  8T00  Liberals  would  carry  their  man,  M 
Liberals    would   return  eight,    84,000   ConservatiTos    bat   :s*o 
Members.     The    case  would   be  worse   still   in  a   smaller  iud 
therefore  more  homogeneous  town  like  Brad  lord  or  Blackburn, 
or  in  great  towns  like  Sheffield,  iJirmingham,  and  the  Potterr 
District^  the   teat*  of  a  tingle  industry  with   no  distin 
interests   save   those  of  the  vast  majority  of  labourers  and  the 
■mill   minority  of  capitalists.     How  so  shrewd  and  practical  i 
statesman,  whom   none  can  suspect  of  disguising  a  capitulation 
under  the  form  of  a  compromise,  or  wishing  tn  abandon  witboul 
disavowing  an   unpopular  principle,  can   accept  as  a  means  H 
liix  rod  the  favourite  M'hi-im-  uf  llmnr  In  wlmi  ml  itsflfii 

utterly  odious,  it  is  bard  indeed  to  understand. 

The  plan,  moreover,  is  open  to  other  and  more  striking:,  if  not 
more  serious  objections.     The  greater  number,  at  least,  v\  DU 
present  constituencies  arc  living  entities,  corporate  bodies  sm 
6  spirit,  i  life,  sj  character, traditions,  Interests,  opinions,  o) 
own  ;  with  a  pride  and  self-respect  which  contribute  not  a  littk 
to  derate  the  lone  of  their  political  action  and  to  influence  UW 
I  hold  of  representatives.     They  are  above  and  beyond  comip 
tiiiii,  too  lozgG  and  powerful  for  underhand  manipulation,  cott- 
pelled  by  their  very  magnitude,  as  moved  by  their  s»lf-resp«t 
if  not  to  a  wise,  at  least  to  a  dignified  and  respectable  choice 
No  rich   rnnn   can  nurse,  no   mere  vulgar  demagogue  cat; 
uiluri   them,      Hut  a  ward  of  Manchester  or  Sal  ford,  of  1 
pod  or  Birmingham,  a  district  artificial!)  crated!  f'jr  the  sol* 
purpose   of  returning  a   representative,   is  subject   to  no  «••» 
derating  influences  no  such  wholesome  restiaint.    Ail  ambition* 
capitalist  can  corrupt,  a  reckless  demagogue  can  easily  delu<V  i!- 
Nor  would  ten  representatives  chosen  by  ten  such  wards  poass* 
rhr-  coll*>ciive  weight,   much  less  the  individual  character,  last 
belongs  perforce  to  tlie  present  Members  for  greet  oommonitiss. 
-manufacturing,  commercial,   or   agricultural.     A   surer  ITI 

degradi&g 
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l^dina;  the  House  of  Commons  to  and  even  below  ( 
■i  .iu  loci,  Can  baldly  be  imagined. 
\o  feature  of  A merienn  politic*  is  more  striking  than  lh<- 
Senate,  individually  and  cnllrt  uvrly,  to  tor 
itlVM.  They  aw  chosen  practically  by  toe 
une  constituencies ;  and  though  the  Senators  arc  returned  by 
>*  State  Legislature*,  the  clinmcter  of  those  bodies  affords  no 
uson  whatever  to  anticipate  a  better  choice  than  might  be 
tpCCCcd  from  a  direct  popular  rote.  Rut  the  rhoin-  of  lii-pre- 
•ntatives  lies  with  artificial  districts  mapped  out  lor  that 
or  pose  alone  Wl  b  00  COTpOTOto  OZiataDCOi  no  common  func- 
ona,  no  collective  life,  thought,  or  principle,  no  tradition*  u< 
.    no    shame    to   restrain,   their   choice.      The   Senator* 

Cnt ».  \  or  oiwii^ftverolga  Batata  OQanmltte  like 

husccts  and  South  Carolina,  as  distinct,  almost  as  national , 
i Scotland  ;  having   like  Scotland  a  history  <»f  which  they  are 
.    a    State   character,    life,    identity,    older    than    that   of 
mi,  It.ilv,  or  laodern  Greece;   or  newer  States,  the  m:u  r*L 
M  moat  artificial  of  which  is  it  least  a  separate  sod   for  innny 
"irpoees  a  sovereign  community,  with  a  cfcUKtM  iod   iixli- 
ilnslitj  at  least  as  distinct  as  that  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or 
ishire.     And    hence,    while   the    Representatives   arc    for 
anal    part     individually    insignificant    and    often   alnnwr 
<<vn,    the    Senators   lire    as    a    rule   men    of   weight   and 
in,    the    political    if   nut    the    social   leaders  and   spokes- 
&*B  of   thflir   several    communities     Their   oflieia!    chanw-tor 
.  as  charged   with    the   interests,    expressing    the   OODVIO- 
an!    aim*,    <>f  great,   proud,  and   powerful   communities, 
•hein  a  weight,  a  dignity,  a  responsibility,  which  react  OB 
|iersonal   character.      Extravagant   professions,  sometimes 
orruplion,  may  win  for  the   most  insifpiincant  politician, 
1  '  ractor,  or  a  liilf-l'ilsc  half-frantic  demagog 
iracy  or  O'Kclly,   the  suffrages   o\'  a    district.      I  lis   00X1 
its  are  neither  pioud  nor  ashamed  of  hiui.  nowise  ideutify 
'  *vc*lves,  their  character,  and  reputation,  with   his;   hav<»   in 
10  collective  character  that  he  c\n  raise  or  degrade.      Rut 
Senator!  for  Virginia  or  Connecticut,  even  for  Florida  or 
-niia,  nrc  men  of  ability  if  not  of  character,  of  note  if  not 
authority  ;  and  they  must  to  speak  ami  art  that,  it  their  State 
net  proud  sho  shall  at  least  be  not  ashamed  of  them.     And  tl  i 
i  !  -'.wern  South  Carolina  and  hci  Seventh  Biecti 
rict,  between  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  'Shoestring  Dis* 
Missiuippi,  is  hardly  gtcatcr  than   that   between  even 
-1-rate  English  borough  and  a   mere  artificial   fragment,  a 
imcnUry   ward,    of   Manchester   or    Liverpool,    Leeds    oi 

Edinburgh. 
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!  ilmhurgli.     Tb«  House  of  Commons  as  jet  represents,  and  fits 
always  represented,  communities,  opinions,  convictions  ;  nil 
returned  \>y  wards  and  hundreds  could  but  repreicnt  crotcbrti 
xm\    pas*  ions,  incoherent  groups,  chance   masses  of  men  . 
probably    nothing  but   the   ehoieo  of  n    lelf-constltuted  i 
directed  by  a  secret  ccntrnl  committee  atj  the  Reform  or  tU 

Cnrlton. 

The  best  known,  perhaps  the  only  familiarly  known  sebfm?, 
,  direrrly  at  UIULH> J liocal  representation,  is  th.*r  identi- 
fied with  the  name  "I  .Mr.  Hare.  So  widely  and  so  long  bu 
this  been  liiinninfli  that  to  a  majority  uf  our  tenders  tbe  phrs>c 
•proportional  representation'  probably  suggests  at  onci 
technical  and  somewhat  intricate  plan,  and  this  alone.  But  as 
riuw  <■  if  it  iivn  :unl  modified,  £u  author  would  hardly  reeogni* 
his  intellectual  offspring.  His  scheme  was  wide,  logic*),  ooo> 
plete,  arid  revolutionary.     In  fart,  if  not  in  name,  it  would  I** 

li  ln-d  i  oiii.tituencies  altogether,  would  have  enabled  say 
iVihtli  part  of  the  eloctoute  <>l  the  United  Kingdom  tochomti 
Member  of  their  own.     Of  3,300,000  electors,  anv  WW0  ie«- 

i  ortti  ii'    coontrj  from  the  Land**  Ivnd  to  John  O'G 
— anti-Yaccinatiotiitts,  Southcottians,    Communists,   NihilUt*  | 
Orangemen,   U [tramontanes — might   have   chosen   a  Mento; 
each    group   could    send   np  n   number   of  Members  pr*  i 
proportioned,   not   to  their  weight   in   the  country,  but  I 
number  of  vole*  they  could  reepectiielj  muster.     TI»enretk»flT 
perfect,   the  scheme  was  !'<«r   that  very   roason  flbeolatar*  i'-*' 
wildly  Impracticable.     All  that  is  now  proposed  is  that,  ii 
of  subdividing:  eonuimmcies  to  the*  uttermost,  they  ibi 
grouped  or  rather  massed  according   to  convenience  or  mtnv. 
following  geographical,   traditional,   or   legal   divisions,  pi 

each  should  return  liuiti  throe  to  seven  or  even  more  members. 
Each  man  possessing  a  single  vote,  each  ipm:a  of  a  coastit-- 
can   at  pleasure  return  a  member  of  its  own.       The  (|OotJ  H 
found  by  dividing  tin-  tiniulKrrofactu.il  rotor*  (not  of  el« 
the  number  of  seats  plus  one.     Thu*,  in  acon&titu 
electors  returning  seven    members,  say  that  32,000  vote.    At? 
candidate  rerriving  44>01  vote*  i«  sure  of  his  return,  since  by  at  I 
means  can   28,000  miiius  1   so  subdivide  their  votes  as  v> 
more  than  1UIH)  voles  ripi  fee  to  i  in  nix  candid  I 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  onlv  the  strictest  port 
such  as  has  in  Birmingham  and  Glasgow  defeated  the  introti* 
of  the  law,  could  secure  to  a  large  majority  its  fair  or  aavtlnc 
like  its  fair  share  of  power.     Thus,  if  of  the  32,000  "v.- 

•n)0  were  Liberals,  12,000  might  probably  vote  for  A. 
for  U.,  while  the  remaining  6000  scattered' their  votes  amen: 
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.  E_   and   F.,  so  that  □  one  of  the  four  should  have   3600; 
i     ;         could   give  -GOO  apiece  lo  X.,  V,  and  '/.. 

wuiine  not   one-fourth,   bur    three-sevenths  of  the   tOtt]  pMM ■>■- 
motion.     To   prevent   this,   it   is   proposed   that  each 

to  rOtO,   not   fat   our   tandidute   only,  bol   faf 

i  aginatively  in  order  of  preference.  Thus  the  Si4,<XM> 
.iberals  might  all  g»e  their  first  vote  to  A  ,  pihcTUMj  B.,  C,  DM 
L,  and  F.  in  such  older  si  tbey  pleased  upon  their  several  lUu. 
unl  and  one  voting  papers  would  be  Appropriates]  to 
I,  snd.  bli  reCora  being  assun  a  I  be  remaining  twenty  thousand 
Wuu  one  would  00  available  for  the  return  of  his  Li!xt..l  oosV 
Ngnec.  U  B  'a  name  vera  found  to  stand  SEODnd  on  4001  of 
bete  papers,  be  also  would  be  returned,  and  these  S002  votes 
ftU  aside.  It  M  pfado  then  thai  the  party  could  return  five, 
rrh&ps  six,  cut  of  seven  Members;  since  eight  thousand  Tories 
"■Id  nut  give  four  thousand  and  one  votes  to  mure  than  oar 
amiidate.  But  the  slightest  change  in  tDO  electoral  mniilwH 
Iters  enormously  the  issue  of  the  election.  Thus  40(11  Tout-* 
•■|..i    ret i  rn    nti»    rnmlid.-iti-  nut  of  *e*eri.  ami  8000  can   do   no 

CAD    return   two   candidates;   12,003, 
"bile   10,907  Liberals  out  of  32,000  voter*  must  be    contented 

four  Scats.  Tbe  utmost  that  the  majority  nan  DC  ftXptt  bed 
•concede  is  equal  representation ;  it  will  never  agree  that  the 
■isority  should  obtain  more  than  it*  numerical  share,  tint  for 
sample  4001  Blue  votes  should  baloncc  4999  Yellow,  or 
arid. 
Aa  even  graver  theoretical  end  very  grave  practical  objection 
absence  of  an j  latJ  and  simple  working  rnetlioil  oi 

tKcrtioning  the   second  vote*:  of   dctenniiiitiL;   which 
thall  be  counted  for  A.,  and  which  be  distributed  among  lJ.,  < '  , 
[>.,  E,  and  F.     All  methods  hitherto  suggested  leave  it  ■ 
|Mac:iealIy  to  chance.     Take  for  simplicity's  sake  a  smaller 
KitoefKy.  with  I '_.')(  n  electors  and  two  Members.     The  quota  is 
tore  more  4001.     A.  a   name  appears   first  on  all   the  pap 

ttamls   second   nn    1200,    C.s  on   4100,  and    D.auiio.' 

u  case  it  would   seem   that  A.  alone  should  be  returned; 

P     however  tbe  4001  votes  Deeded  fa]    bis  return   be  chosen, 
one  of  tho  other  candidates  ic  likely  to  be  left  with  ranch 
more  than  3000  vote:.      Hut  supposing  only  three  candidates : 

,  H.  and  C  olOO  tad  6900  second  w> 
nrpectivcly.      But  it  may  happen  that  of  the  1001  votes  needed 
200  are  A.  B.V,  and  only  1801     I    C  a       In 
m  case  B.  will  be  left  with  8900.  C-  with  4099.     No  wimgpj 
lent  that  has  yet  been  sugge*tcd  can  previ  al   this,  can  preclude 
ie   possibility  that  in   a  close  election   the  greater  number  of 

second 
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second  votes  shall  remain  to  be  counted  for  the  candidate  un* 
had   at  matter  of  fact  received  tho  smnller.     There  is  another 
and  subtler  objection  to  this  plan,  which  should  not  be  inr:- 
lookcd.     It  is   at   jwesent  in  the   power  of  a  small  minority  to 
return   the  worst  of  the  hostile  candidates — the   worst  whether 
in  n  personal  or  a  public  or  a  party  sense.      Under  the  present 
system   this  power   is    seldom    used,    because    it    involves  the 
nhuiidnniiieiit  of  any  attempt  tu  return  a  candidate  uf  their  own. 
But  under  Hare's  scheme  every  Totv  vote  would  be  giv*n  fir* 
to   X.,  then   own   mail,   and   secondly  to  C,  the  least  popalsr 
with  his  own  party  of  the  Libernl  candidates.     Thus   ii, 
constituency  where  the  minority  failed  to  return  their  own  nss, 
the  most  obnoxious,  the  weakest  whether  in  character 
party  loyalty,  in  a  word,  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  mn 
candidates,   would  be  carried  to  the   bend   of  the   poll.      And 
worst   of   all,    the    knowledge   of  this  would   induce  an   citn 
Candidate  to  come  forward,  reiving  less  on  the  support  of  ha 
nominal  Iriends  than  on  the  second  votes  of  their  opponents. 

Another  mode  of  securing  at  least  the  tights  of  sninoritita 
nnd  perhaps  of  protecting  a  majority  from  the  usurpation  of  in 

Kwcc  by  a  mere  section,  has  been  actually  put  in  force  st  o« 
_ .  hool  Board  elections:.  Here  the  minorities  were  the  object  a* 
especial  administrative  and  Parliamentary  care.  l>isirmnv 
Catholics,  Secularists,  feared  lest  they  might  be  everyvhet 
overpowered,  and  not  merely  overpowered  bat  silenced,  br  * 
body  of  Churchmen  which,  though  weaker  perhaps  than  tk 
whole  number  of  dissentients,  was  incomparably  stronger  totf 
any  one  of  the  three  or  more  irrcconcilabii-  fi action*  opposed  ft) 
it.      The  'cumulative  vote/   as  it   is  called,  precisely  met 

If  there  are  five  members  to  be  elected,  the  voter  my 
li.sr.iw    i\\f    vote*   on    one   candidate,   or    distribota    ihen 
pleasure   among   several.     The   result   is,   of   course,   tha: 
minority   greater  than   one-sixth   can    return   a   represent;.' 
that  if  the  majority  and  the  stronger  minorities  be  at  all  divide!, 
a  much  smaller  fraction  may  secure  a  scat.      Hut  in   this  et* 
the  nver-repTesentntion  of  minorities  was  regarded  as  an  ohjrct 
desirable  in  itself.     The  intention  was  that  no  majority  sbou< 
be  despotic ;  that  no  narrow   majority  should   be  all   pawn 
that  even  a  small  minority  should  at  least  be  heard,  should  ha" 
a  voice  ;   and  the  ordinary  division  of  parties,  the  existeooeofl 
t  administrative  majority,  and  a  minority  in  const*** 
osition,  was  neither  intended   nor  probable,      rbcrewai* 
cpiestion  as  to  how   the  Queen's  Government   could  be  carry*- 
on.     Therefore   the  tendency  of  the  'cumulative   vote'  to  ©> 
murage   the   formation   of  small   "groups,*  as  the   French  eal 

tbtfls 
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fen,  to  split  up  parties  and  give  u  potent,  perhaps  &  decisive, 
voire  to  .in  alliance,  of  crotcheteers,  was  not  in  Srhnol  Hoard 
factions — as  it  would  obviously  be  in  national  politics-  -a  serious 
consisting  say  of  U.OrtO  [,il>eml*,  10,000 
Conservatives,  and  4000  voters  who,  whether  Liberal  or  Tory, 
prtfci  the  teneti  of  a  sect  or  the  crotchets  of  n  clique  10 
rrrat#r  or  smaller  issue*  of  party  politic*,  hat  to  return  five 
nembcr*.      I   .ii.  I  lector  has   five  votes,  and   these  each  of  the 

Sit  parties  divides  probably  among  four  candidate*,  etON  tO 
ig  forward  more  would  be  to  com  d  ifl  tL  It  is  obvious,  in 
Ae  first  place,  that  if  the  Tories  will  rontcnt  themselves  with 
IkfSe  candidates  they  can  carry  three  of  the  five  scats,  giving  to 
oca  of  thcii  candidates  16,GC6  rotat.  Bat  if  each  parti  bi 
tarard  the  same  number  of  candidates,  the  poll  will  stand 
Mine  what  as  follows: — 


w. 

1 

X. 

12,000 

T. 

12,000 

Z. 

..  15,000 

..  13 

..  11,500 

..  10,500 


Fear  thoTKftmi   crotcheteers  ran   place  thftlr  candidate,  the 

choice  of  but  one> fifth  o:  the  entire  constituency,  at  the  head  of 
tar  pull  with  20,000  votes.  Three  thousand  mulrl  certainly, 
sad  two  thousand  fire  hundred,  or  little  more  than  one-tenth  of 
Aeentirc constituency,  might  rcryprobaLK,  >•••  me  a  scat.  The 
lator'  attaches  greater  weight  than  we  do  to  the  first  of 
objections.  The  majority  might  at  fust  be  revolted  or 
to  find  the  representative  of  an  insignificant  section 
Weed  above  all  the  real  favourites  of  the  constituency.  Hut 
would  SOOC  render  them  indifferent  to  a  pnMtimi  which 
lose  all  significance,  all  the  credit  and  prestige  at  present 
ing  to  it.  when  its  ran]  meaning  came  to  be  understood. 
power  •<!  u'aifu-ant  traction  to  secure  an  uttorly  dis- 

proportionate share  of  power,  to  impose  on  both  the  two  great 
fames  a  close  patty  organization,  a  strict  limitation  of  the 
Qftnbcr  of  candidates,  on  peril  of  baring  a  large  shan-  d 
fcprrscntntinn  snatched  from  them  by  a  friction  numerical! J 
•ad  morally  insignificant,— is  a  much  more  serious,  perhaps 
•  f*!al   objection  t"  tin*  cumulative  vote.      Worst   of  all    in  if* 

Eicy  to  encourage  the  formation  of  groups   ami   cliques,  the 
raw  a  I   from  general    politics  and   party  organisation  into 
of  their  own.  of  bodies   like  the  Teetotaller*,  the  Orange- 
lite,  the  English  Catholics,  the  Irish  Nationalists,  nay,  of  unti- 
I'sccinationists,  anti-Sabbstarians.  and  Socieliets.     The  return 
even  twenty  OX  forty  Members  pledged  to  such  objects,  bound 
158.— No.  J 15  s  to 
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to  prefer  them  to  all  wider  interests,  inclined  and  almost 
compelled  to  sell  their  alliance  to  the  party  from  which  ther 
could  gain  the  most  support  for  their  special  crotchets,  would 
lw  a  very  serious  mischief.  The  number  might  well  be  erea 
larger ;  and,  great  or  small,  it  would  constitute  an  intractable, 
injurious  and — not  as  regard*  its  motives,  but  it v  influence—  i 
corrupt  element  in  political  life  and  Parliamentary  strati 

The.  first  of  these  three  scheme*  is  simple,  but  i  Deflect iir  far 
the  main  purpose,  and  open  to  other  objections  so  grave  that, 
only  if  it  were  the  sole  and  certain  means  of  securing  propor- 
tionate representation,  would  thoughtful  constitutional!*!!  arm* 
it.  The  second  is  complicated  and  unworkable  ;  unworkable 
not  because  the  electors  rould  not  easily  be  brought  to  under* 
stand  and  carry  it  out,  as  Mr,  Arnold  Forster  has  shown,  but 
from  the  defect  we  have  pointed  out  at  length,  the  uneertah 
operation  of  the  secondary  or  alternative  votes.  The 
looks  perhaps  more  complicated,  novel,  and  unsati tfacbty 
i!i hi  it  would  prove  or  has  proved  in  actual  working  - 
neither  the  alternative  nor  the  cumulative  tote  has  a  chance, 
neither  could  be  rendered  acceptable  to  thf*  publie,  both  hare  as 
artificial,  unconstitutional,  un-English  air.  Hoth  would  he 
■Mpc<w;A  r/Vftv  tunucfj  No  plan  that  hokn  la  Lfderiseiti 
balk  the  majority  of  its  right,  to  defeat  indirectly  the  democratic 
principle  directly  and  formnllv  accepted,  could  secure  toleration 
or  even  obtain  a  hearing.  Whatever  method  is  seriously  |R< 
forward,  whatever  means  of  attaining  the  common  end  is  •> 
have  a  chance  of  adoption,  must  be  simple,  obvious,  and  straifrht* 
forward. 

The  single  vote — as  some  Radicals  phrase  tt  'one  man  car 
vote' — is  a  principle  popular,  intelligible,  and  unsuspected,    h 
is  the  ideal  of  democracy  ;  it  is  clearly  just,  or  at   lea 
and  in  constituencies  returning  three  or  more  Members 
the  minority   their  right,  and   no  more  than   their  right.     By 
Letting    large    constituencies    with   their    present    boundaries, 
b\     |!im:miih    those    whose    wparatc    nixlriirr    \\    JHCOBpi 
with    equal    or   proportionate    representation    in   the   count**, 
by    extending   others    to    their    natural   limits,    and    rcmorinf 
purely   artificial   divisions,   It   would   bo  possible    to   obtain  > 
natural,  plausible,  and  obviously  democratic  distribution,  under 
which,  except  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  ererj 
constituency  should  be  a  real  and  natural  corpora  ,  seat 

present,  and  even  more  than  at  present,  each  returning  three  or 
more  Members,  each  elector  having  but  a  single  vote.  To* 
syj-tcin  \s  undeniably  at  least  a*  just,  equal,  and  democratic,  is 
that  of  equal  electoral  districts  with  single  seats;  while  it  wotM 
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art  ci  absolutely  against  the  undue  ascendency  of  the  majn- 
'.  Theoretically  perioct,  h'm-ever,  it  is  open  to  one  serioiu, 
I  f.  first    sigh;  ive,   practical   olriectUM,      Dddtt   thff 

l«  it  mar  wrong;  the  majority,  and  abovo  all  the  favourite 
dkJatc  of  the  majority.  thousand  elector!  hare  to 

rrn  three  Members.     A.  and  B.  arc  the  tee  of  the 

lority  i  \.  and  Z.  of  the  in'monty  of  7000b     At  the 

poll,  however,  it  might  well  prove  that  A.  had 
tived  6000  votes,  B.  WOO,  X.  i  m-m,  iad  Z.  30UU;  tbemajo- 
beinjr  thai  defrftudr*ri  by  tha  hotter  organization  or  mom 
U  division  o(  the  minority  — perhaps  by  the  inferior  character 
ts  caadid.iUrs,  neither  commanding  personal  support  like  tli*t 
m  to  A. — of  thn  second  sent  to  which  it  is  obviously  entitled. 
the  next  election  the  result  is  *til!  more  unsatisfactory.  I)c- 
■peat  their  mistake,  considering  A.  safe,  the 
oritr   are   chlCDj    Careful    to  bOCUM   the   return   of   H.      He 

>O0O,  X.  i  .hi  i  and  3400  reepectirdif ;  whli 

favourite  of  the  one  party,  and  very  possibly  a  man  whom 
I  his  opponents  would  besoTTj  I  throwu  out  by  his 

r  popularity,   by   tin     universal   confidence  that  hi*  teat  at 
t  is  safe. 
to  objection    is  at   firvt  sicrht  fatal.      It  attaches,  however, 

:he  present  system  of  secret  voting,  and  not  flfsal  to 
principle  of  the  ballot,  hut  to  the  tauHAoOJ  by  which 
'  worked.  It  i«  bold  essential,  not  only  that  each  vote  nhall 
•ccref,  but  that  the  result  shall  only  be  known  al  the  close 
bo  poll.  Under  the  old  system  the  state  of  the  poll  was 
an  from  hour  to  hour;  and  tin-  moment  tbat  A.'s  election 

re,  as  soon  as  he  was   known  to  have  received   more 

'I.  say    4200  votes,  the  remainder  would  have  been 

sferred  to  H.      1*  it  absolutely   imjmiuhle,  thro 

tb  and  the  telephone,  to  attain  this  object  without  impairing 

sKTPcy  which  surrounds  the  individual  rote,  and  even  with- 

Jjscloaing  the  •:•.  neraJ  course  of  the  poll?     The  puhlieaiion 

'■tales1  was  thought  to   encourage   bribery,  a  close 

lest  driving  each  party  to  secure  a  few  scorn  or  hundreds  of 

us  in  their  power.    This  danger  has 

i  jrrently   diminished,  find   might   perhaps   I**'   disregarded., 

X  the  stringent  penalties  "I    the  Dam  upt  Practices 

and  with  gTc*ri ,   cnl.ti  ittiencies.      But   it  is  ncr.l- 

U>  jro  so  far.     All  that  is  required  is  that,  as  soon  as  any 

idate  has  received  i  I  ola  of  the  constituent, 

.  and  that  alone,  should    be  made  kooWDj  and  this 

-t  aurrly  be  accomplished  if  the  votes  wei  lined  from 

rj  poll-clerks  swum  to  secrecy.     Thus,  say  at  two 

8  %  o'clock 
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o'clock  it  is  made  known  that  A.  has  received  4200  rote*:  at 
three  the  telcgiuph  fhishes  thruugli  the  constituency  tbe  tiding! 
that  X.  has  secured  4100;  the  remaining  3800  votes  of  the  on* 
party  are  diverted  to  B.,  the  2900  of  the  other  to  Z.  ;  *n«l  A. 
X.  and  B.  are  returned.  The  working  of  the  scheme  will  mi 
be  perfect.  A  certain  number  of  rotes  must  be  wasted  io  secar- 
ing  the  seats  of  A.  and  X.,  because  the  necessary  quota  of  the 
constituency  is  larger  than  that  actually  required  to  return  a 
candidate,  owing  to  abstentions,  whose  number  is,  of  cvutv, 
uncertain  to  the  last.  Hut  this  inconvenieoo-  :it:  u-hes  to  both 
parlies  alike.  It  can  hardly  work  -inv  serious  unfairness  coav 
parable  to  that  under  which  the  8000  electors  now  monopolise 
the  representation,  and  the  7000  are  practically  disfranchised. 

We  are  far  from  pretending  to  pronounce  finally  or  pxutirrh 
fat  or  against  any  one  of   these  proposals,  the  first  eaccjiwi 
The  division  of  the  country  into  equal  electoral  district!  * 
population  of  (soy)  54,000  each,  in  each  of  which  the  majoriu 
is  necessarily  absolute,  appears  to   ux   to   unite  eiery   posablr 
evil    quality  that    can   aggravate  the  dangers,   and   defeat  tfcr 
n  rrjiinl  principle,  the  avowed  aims,  of  irprc*^ntativedemoer*n. 
It   works  badly  in  America  ;  it  would  work  even  wort*  belt 
among  a   population   much   more   homogeneous.   With 
parably   greater   diversities    of   social    condition    and 
antagonism  of   class-feeling  and   interest-     The  destruction  of 
the  constituencies,   the   breach   with  tradition  :*nd   bistort,  lU 
artificial  character,   tbe  insignificance  and   incoherence  of  &t 
separate  electorates,  would  render  such  a  scheme    in 
£*gm  unwise  and  dangerous,  even  were  it   probable  that  tw 
divergence  of  Opinion  in  different   nei^hbouiin^  districts  woiW 
secure  the  representation  of  local  minorities,  a  hope  we  cans* 
for  a  moment  entertain. 

A  glance  at  tbe  woiking  of  tbe  present  system  in  dial 
tolerably  uniform  character  leaves  no  room  for  reasonable  dos& 
upon  ibis  point.  The  three  divisions  of  Kent,  for  examjili- 
arc  in  social  and  economic  character  far  less  alike  than  wool*1 
be  the  great  majority  of  these  new  divisions;  but  all  ihrf 
return  Tories.  So  with  suburban  Surrey  and  agrksdw1*! 
Sussex.  The  three  divisions  of  the  West  Riding,  oo  d 
otln'i      li:u)il,     me      ;il|      represented      •■•      Liberal*        The     *''-■ 

III.IJ.MJIN      i    I      U.iilii.i        Mi'inlir;  ,     in     die      MftliijHilis,     llir     «bwl»* 

ascendency  of  the  Kadicals  in  Glasgow  and  Birmingham,  d* 
minority  vote  notwithstanding,  the  enormous  prcpowim** 
of  Liberalism   in   the   towns  of  middle   tiac,   the    Home  Ru* 

! tower  in  Connaught  and  Munster,  are  all  ominously  signifies"1- 
n  Lancashire   alone  do   tbe   two  parties   divide  the   repress 
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of   fairly  homogeneous  constituencies  ;    but   the  cxperi- 

X  of  the   laat    thm  deCtioDI   has    sbowu    how    exceptionally 

m  is   the   bah  nee  of  opinion  in  that  county,  and   how  very 

»bl  a    wave  of   temporary   feeling   would    suffice   Co  give   to 

ber  a  very  unrighteous  ami  disproportionate   preponderance. 

d    eve©     Lancashire    tends    to    confirm    our    apprehension. 

mil  -Eastern  dlvftafan  li  teij  doSnf  divided, 

eleven  out  of  its   twain   borOsWb  and  e»»untv  Members  aro 

tends,  ami  tin*  one  exception  is  DOB  to  MaBffcpstcT,  with  its 

imity  vote.    Tin.-  b&laaoa  la  1 1 1 * •  Etonta-Weetarn  division  is 

baps  stilt  closer;  but  of  its  six  Members  four  are  Tories, 

the  Liberals  owed  one  of  their  two  scats  at  the  last  election 

tbr   minority   volfl   of   Liverpool.       Subdivision,   of  course, 

tkl  give  a  smalt   fraction   of  the.    numerous    seats   bestowed 

either    drrlaioa    to    the    minority;     but    the    ovcr-repre- 

1<I     probably    be    more  signal 

a  at  present.      On  the  other  hand,  a.  tile  and   equi- 

t  form   oi   minority    representation,  any   well-dcviscd   dis- 

»f  constituencies  according  to  their  natural  boundaries, 

ti  the   single  rote   in  any  well-considered  form,  would  ifivc 

fee   moderate  and  thoughtful  agricuhnral   Liberals  of  Kent 

Sesscx   at   least   one-third   ■>!'      '  <:ion   of  those 

:    would  secure  to  tin-  Tories  ut   SouihJSeJt   Lancashire 

1  element  with  which  the  Conservative  party  in  Parliament 

.ill  to  dispense — not  one,  but  at  least  five  seats  out  of 

re  ;    while  it   would   ensure  to   many   clssses   now    almost 

lly  deprived  of  Parliamentary  Influence  a  reasonable  repre- 

■tion. 

s  matters  stand,   Her  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  in  Great 

two    millions    of  loyal,    conadtoilanali   law-abiding 

,    arc    practical!*     unreju-cin-iited  ;    or    worse,    represented 

men   whose   course  they    despise,  whose,   aims  they   abhor, 

I*  conduct  lowers  them   in   public  esteem,  associates   them 

alJ   tbey   most  deeply   disapprove  alike  as  Catholics   and 

Cnjrlishmen,    jet    whom,   for    lack    of    better    spokesman- 

i  they   cannot  utterly    renounce    and    disclaim.       Nothing 

dbotei   more   to  riaggeratc   the   weight   and   influence,    to 

em  tlic  credit,  of  the   Irish   Irrcconcilnblcs,  to  give  them  a 

tion  an<l  dignity  to  which   i*  i  part)  they  are  not  entitled, 

:iva  done  their  best   to  forfeit,  than  the  fact 

ii.-f    mere    lack   oi  worthier  odrocates,   they    seem  on  all 

ious  or  quasi-religious   questions  to  hold   a   brief  for  the 

oJics,  not  uf  Ireland  alone,  but  of  the  United  Kingdom.   No 

■er  rebuke,  no  sharper  check  could  be  administered,  nothing 

I   so  rapidly  sap  their  credit  and  authority  in  Ireland  or 

their 
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liirii     importance    in   the   eyes  of   Great    Hritain,    nothing 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  two  great  parties  in  dealing  funr 
and  stonily  with  their  tUslojaJ   and  unconstitutional  tactic*,: 
iiC  of  R  score   of  loyal    Kn^Hsh   Catholics — p*iin>: 
gentlemen,  thoughtful  politician*,  as  well  as  earnest  def' 
tlieir  faith — in  the  House  of  Common*.     And  whatever  we  rai 

think  nf  the  rstHgioUS  tenets  or  political  tendencies  n|  Kn- 
it   is  a   monstrous   anomaly,  a   sharp   reproof    to   our   bout* 
religions  tolerance,   •  stinging  -■>   tli<-  doctrines  o 

religious  equality  professed  by  all  Liberals  and  many  Coasw 
raUrea,  that  one-fifteenth  of  our  British  fellow-subjects  « 
through  their  religion  alone  praeticaUj  deprived  of  Psrfi* 
rucntarv  representation.  This  is  but  the  most  striking  aw 
scandalous  of  many  instances  of  the  unfair,  unhealthy,  Haass- 
stitutional  domination  of  the  local  majority  ;  of  the  uncoosua 
tional  exclusion  of  evenly  distributed  minorities,  hovcrsi 
large,  not  only  from  political  power,  hot  from  the  ri^lit  to  o*fa 
ili.ii  roicw  bawd  in  the  national  councils;  an  aru  w tiitL  a 
morcHlemcnt  oi  electoral  districts,  nothing  hut  a  direct 
of  nro|>ortional  representation,  can  co; 

I'toportional  representation,  tb^n,  is  no  party  crotchet  •« 
political  doctrinaires i  no  'counsel  of  perfection,1  no  absnV 
theory,  which,  whatever  its  logical  justice,  practical  stacrsad 
can  afford  to  disregard.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  rcpresscu 
tiro  democracy  ;  in  its  absence  Parliamentary  represents 
popular  sora  irnty,  party  government  and  the  rule  of  lbs 
are  practically  incompatible,  Nothing  else  can  ei  ire  eitx 
that  the  majority  shall  rule  or  that  the  minority  shall  be  h«rd 
Nothing  else  can  protect  us  from  that  worst  form  of  diijrau* 
oligarchy,  the  despotism  of  an  accidental  few,  cnmpoaol  * 
the  best  of  the  majority  of  the  majority,  but  it  may  be  onl; 
'if  (lit-  most  active,  fussy,  dii-t  ifonal  section  ■■!  Use  sirucift 
party.  To  give  effect  to  tbc  democratic  principle,  ParliuD+d 
must  reflect  roughly,  but  truly,  that  primary  assembly  wsSO 
the  size  of  modern  States  precludes.  And  no  system  ud'V1 
which  the  majority  of  each  electoral  division, — be  it  large « 
small,  natural  or  artificial,  whether  it  return  many  members  «i 
few,—  monopolizes  the  representation,  can  afford  any  pcrntsOTi! 
or  practical  guarantee  that  Parliament  shall  reflect  or  rapreflf 
the  nation,  Upon  all  these  points,  the  last  excepted,  all  psrW 
an  in  thooi^ agreed.  Even  the  bitterest  Kadiral,  the  most  {sot 
n.  il   devotee  of  dsfl  ■  ,  nay,  the  most  unscrupulous  win 

puller  that  ever  *  ran  the  machine1  and  controlled  the  actio"  ' 
five  hundred  nomi ti.nl ly  elective  caucuses,  admits  in  words tbi 
Parliament  should  represent  all  parties  and  sections.     No  a© 
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-Mr.  Slaw-Lefcvrc  excepted,  has  iet  argued  that  even  the  dis- 

r.iuitr  representation  of  the  majority  it  desirable  or  justi- 
We.  One  school  ol  Kadicala  contends  with  Mr.  liright  that 
c&f  present  system  affords,  whether  through  its  anomalies  or  its 
<sseou*J  pritii  iplca,  through  the  preposterous  ovcr-reprcscntation 
ftl  petty*  and  secondary  towns  ur  the  diversity  of  Urge  con- 
stitatstcies,  a  suhVieut  corrective  for  its  theoretical  tendency  to 
the  majority  an  undue  share,  if  not  a  monopoly,  of  Par- 
Itaavntary  power.  This  assertion,  confidently  as  it  is  repeated, 
bai  been  clearly  and  unanswerably  refuted.  Mr.  Shaw-Lcfcrrc 
bu  shown  by  indisputable  figrm*  that  the  majority  of  tin  hour, 
T*ry  oc  Liberal,  is  actually  and  necessarily  over-represented  ; 
tUt  lite  nariowesl  part)  majority,  a  majority  of  6  or  10  pi  i 
«at,  secure-*  for  fire  or  six  years  on  absolute  preponderance, 
tasMing  it  not  merely  to  grasp  and  control  the  Executive,  but 
fis  carry  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  the  one  House,  over  the 
ttrraooua  resistance  of  the  other,  whatever  measures  it  pleases. 
I  ii  theore  itally  obvious,  it  is  prnctieilly  notorious,  that  n<- 
sujority  iu  favour  of  these  measures  represents,  not  the  opinion 
of  d>c  nam**  utajority  that  elected  In  in,  hut,  at  most,  thi 
sssjority  of  that  majority,  not  65  but  35  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate. 

Wet  have  shown  that  the  anomalies  of  the  present  system  do 
est  correct  but  aggravate  this  preponderance,  first  of  a  narrow 
y  of  the  majority  oolyol  that  majority,  :» 
tataority  of  the  people  Finally,  even  if  these  anomalies  serrc 
tfcdr  purpose,  they  cannot  endure.  When  all  householders  ate 
eqns.Hr  entitled  to  vote,  the  householders  of  the  counties  and 
uk  giant  towns  Will  insist  that  their  rotes  shall  have  equal 
effect  So  democracy  will  permanently  put  up  with  an  oli- 
(iKoy  visibly  illogical,  on  oligarchy  not  of  wealth,  or  birth,  or 
nitration,  but  of  chance.  It  is  impossible  that  a  thousand 
Isuseholdcrs  in  Bed  lord  or  Colcrainc  should  continue  to  out- 
let* ten  thou-  <r  and  probably  hotter  educated  houar- 
trs  ir»  Liverpool  «.r  Kent,  Leeds  or  Lanark.  If,  alter  the 
petty  boroughs,  in  preserving  which  neither  party  has  AD 
■stalest,  are  swept  away,  the  towns  might  possibU  dvairsj  to 
psrsvrrc  an  appojtioiuncnt  under  which  a  Member  i*  allotted  to 
«*ry  7000  urban  and  only  to  every  14,600  county  hou*ehohimy 
<*e  counties  Lave  the  stronger  reason  for  refusing  at  the  present 
consent  their  assent  to  any  imperfect  piecemeal  hgHttfcwi 
rhich  shall  learc  so  monstrous  an  inequality  uncorrected. 

•  •  advocates  of  equal  dectOtftl  districts  are  nut  perhaps 
ewe  numerous,  but  moro  powerful  and  more  practical,  than 
thine   who  argue  that  the  present  system  fulfils  its  end ;    but 

while 
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while  for  the  moment  agreed  upon   the  means,  they  are  dit- 
iin-iTu-ilIv  ul  taxiance    ujhiii  (lit*  riul.      Mr.   Chamberlain    looks 
to  this,  or  some   modified  and  prndual  approach  thereto,  a«  tbl 
means  of  establishing  permanently  and  securely  the  irrcsistibJc 
ascendency  of  the  Caucus  the  despotism  of  an  organized  party 
majority  ;  in   a  word,   the   tyranny   of  the  extreme    section  if 
the  more   numerous   party.     Mr.   rWster.   almost  alone  amoog 
thoughtful   and   candtd   democrats,   fancies   that   in  Mr,  Cham* 
hn  Iain's  favourite  ideal    he   may   find  the  means  a!"  bailliii; 
Chamberlain*!  purpose.     That   as  record*  the  choice  of  meaai, 
as  ugards  the  work  ink'  of  the  machine!  v,  (he  |»o|i(ical  incchani* 
is  right  and  the  philosopher  wrong,   is  o  priori  probsblr 
becomes  more  probable  the   further   we    enquire.     Such   i 
pondence,  aurh  revolt  from  the  tyranny  nf  the  Caucus,  as  that  to 
which   Mr.   Porttex    himself    owes   his   seat,   would,   under  0* 
system  ul    iai|ii:i1  electoral  districts,  be  at  irnjMissihle  in  Knglsad 
as  it  is  found  to  h.*  in  America,     Equal  r»pr— niation,  the  rtW 
of  a  real  majority,  the  genuine  sovereignty  of  the  people  undtf 
a  Parliamentary   system,  can   be  secured  by   no  such  Sndirscc 
means,  by  no  reliance  on  anomalies  already  doomed,  by  ootfciof 
but  an  open,  direct,  straightforward,  and  nuovc  all  a  simplest 
intelligible   sclini!-,  doTMed  frankly  and  immediately  to  otcsis 
ltl  BTuJ.     And  thnt  srhrrnemust  consider,  not  minorities  si  cud, 
but  minorities  and  majorities  alilce,  and  primarily  the  real  sod 
not  iiiciely  nominal  government  of  the  majority. 

And  if  the  end  is  ever  to  bo  attained,  if  the  attempt  is  a** 
to  be  made  with  «i  serious  practical  hope  of  success,  it.  must  br 
made  now.  Now  if  ever,  now  or  never,  when  we  are  installing 
democracy  in  absolute  irresistible  power,  must  we  deteii 
what  democracy  it  shall  be;  real  or  nominal,  genuine  or  false, 
the  government  of  a  national  majority,  or  the  dominance  io 
earli  rmiititui'iirj  of  a  local  majority,  resulting  in  the  ditfris* 
chisement  of  minorities,  and  of  those  very  minorities  wto* 
voice  is  best  woitb  liniiiiiy,  which  form  the  most  valuable  eieiooU 
of  their  several  parties.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  It.. 
tribution  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  or  complement  of  tie 
FranchiM  Bill,  UV  are  ilirrrfoiw  anxious  that  the  subject 
should  be  carelully  considered  in  all  it^  ,  before  ejuif 

of  the  (mo  parties   in  the  State   is  committed  to  any  pan 
scheme  i;l  Radi  .intuition.     We  do  not  write  from  a  party  | 
of  view,  or  to  BUD  a  party  advantage;     \\r  have  shown  thfl*» 

whatever   it    may    havi  a  former    days,   tlie   monop 

representation  by  local  majorities  fails  even  now  to  secon 
portional  represent  it  ion.  or  to  protect  as  from  the  domination  of  a 
BU  Et  majority  of  the  majority.    We  have  show  n  that  any  : 

•l.irL 
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which  preserves  their  monopoly  must  under  a  democratic  suffrage 

work  wort*  than  at  present,  and  worse  nnd  worst-  as  the  country 

m on  Uld   more  bomogtDCOUf.      Hut  if  this  monopoly 

now  preserved,  it  is  inevitably  perpetuated.      A   democratic 

Bljority,  ODCC  invested  with  such  a  power  in  ench  locality,  will 

urer  content  to  pact  with   it.     And   not  only  is  this  moment 

the  only  one,  it  is  favourable  ns  no  other  could  be.     This  is  the 

moment   at  which  a   rail   redistribution  could  be   effected, 

t   inflicting  upon  the   smaller  constituencies  what   would 

by  each  individual  elector  as  a  personal  injury,  if  not  (» 

wrong.      Hitherto  the  disfranchisement   nl"  a  borough  involved 

tat  disfranchisement  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  electors.     VVith 

thr  etiualization    of   the   franchise   this   objection    disappears. 

Tie  electors  of  a   small   borough   now  merged  in   the   county 

Ion  nothing  but  to«  ipa  ial,  unfair,  extravagant  weight  of 

several   votes.      Every   one   of  them    becomes    a  county 

;  and,   if  (heir  due  share   of  representation  Ik*   given  to 

counties,  sustains  no  great  or  painful  loss,  cannot  peiVtude 

himself  that  he  is  wronged.     The  equalization  of  the  franchise 

af orris  an  ohvi  ins,  iiiiiiicili.it i\  ami  sufficient  reason  fur  giving  the 

Conntir*  their  <luc  share  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  towns. 

But  if  the  occasion  he  lost,  or  rather  deliberately  passed  Ivy,  we 
inswt  the  electorate  of  those  towns,  collectively  and  severally, 
*r.:!i  «  privilege  which  it  is  their  interest,  and  which  it  will  be 
in  their  power,  to  retain.  VVe  can  never  allege  a  reason  for 
Withdrawing  that  privilege  which  does  not  now  exist.  The 
*m»Ilo»t  class  of  boroughs  is  condemned;  but  the  intermediate 
©Be,  identified  in  interest  with  the  population  of  the  great 
twrns,  will  form  with  them  an  oligarchy  invested  with  twice  its 
rightfal  share  of  power,  and  too  probably  resolved  Bo  retain  it. 
M*  ihall  hnve  laid  down  a  rule  in  favour  of  the  urhnn  popula- 
which  no  one  would  now  justify,  which  contradicts 
.rtriratlv  Mr.  filidsriine's  own  doetrinr,  that  distance  from 
Us  centres  ol  political  power,  not  proximity  thereto,  should 
**f)stitute  a  title  to  be  favoured  in  the  distribution  o^  scats, 
not  x  rule  which,  onco  acted  on,  will  be  eajrorly  seized,  upheld, 
**J  justified,  which  cannot  be  reversed  save  by  the  assent  of 
ttat#  who  profit  thereby.  We  shall  have  established,  at  least 
fir  England,  i  law  under  which  the  representation  of  the  towns 
*ill  he  precisely  double  that  allotted  to  the  counties.  Tln- 
ftest  cities,  indeed,  may  feel  themselves  unfairly  treated,  may 
ptolnbly  insist  on  redress  at  the  expense  of  the  smallest  class  OJ 
*»ns,  but  the  disfranchisement  of  the  fifty-three  boroughs  with 
■TO  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  will  satisfy  their  demands  ; 
and   thereafter   the   urban    population    will    stand    together   in 

defcofift 
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defence  nf  a  privilege  which  gives  them  twice  thru  f*lr  abase 
of  politjoal  power. 

h  ii  imt  \'<n  u  i"  indicate  to  the  Conservative  party,  or  to  its 
leaders,  the  court*?  they  should  follow.     It  it  for  them  to  jml/r 
whether,  with  the   Introduction  of  a  new  end  irresistible  raotit 
power,   Tlif   introduction  of   now   and   stronger  guarantees  awl 
securities  be  or  be  not  required  ;  whether   the  old   mach 
the  old  check*  :uul  coumerpoisee,  'gova  and  balsacc* 

ii  •  adcOOaU   to  rtlO  control   of  a   new,  much   mora  potent,  tad 
pcerfbly  incalculable  force;  whether  a  partial  or  -  i*i>e* 

a   reconsideration   embmioi;   <«<■   wlndi  ■  at  ion    and  not 

[united  to  i*  tingle  element — in  a  word,  deliberate,  tjetnu 
and  not  piecemeal  and  fragmentary  reconstruction — be  not  Cae 
trai  principle  oi  Conecrvatism,  the  soundest  and  safest,  if  eot 

the  sole  sound  and  safe,  Conservative  poll*  | 

And,  na  wc  dismiss  these  pages  for  press,  the  responaatoK 

iippral     t«    :i]m-:uIi    m:u.«-      n    I    if  i     Wile    of    till:    II 

Lords.     On  no  occasion   has   their  power  in  debate  been 
worthily  sustained  ;  end  wt;  cannot  but  be  gratified  to  find  how 
largely  lae  chief  points  at   letm    have  been  anticipated  in -at 

:n-iii.      On   the  one  great  question — wc  may  now 
the  sole  remaining  contention—4  habvmut  comfit*  nt?m  r. 
necessity  of  redietribation  i*  fully  admitted,  and  the  only  plea 
lor  evading  it  is  a  feeble  wm  po&tamtl.     What  the  I^xrda  h*** 
decided  is  simply  to  overrule  the  disability  by  minting  oat 
ii'-n-vaii,     Ii  tli»_-  temple  of  uui  constitution  has  to  bo  rebsilW 
as  wisdom  builds,  every  pan  of  the  structure  must  be  pivpafw 
fbl   i'.s  new  inhabitants  before  possession  is  taken  by  the  part/ 
whose  first  act  maybe  to  exclnda  theii  fellows.     The  deb 
due   solely   to    the   refusal   of  the  Government—  formulated  in 
"it  tenm  by  Lord  Derby— to  accept  the  cntnpromise  ebicA 
waa  the  crucial  teat  of  their  sincerity,  or  ability,  or  both.    » 
iiii    from   resisting  the   popular  will,   the    Lord*    insist   OS  it* 
expreetioa  being  elicited  ;  unci,  at  the  present  crisis,  they  slrtw 
can  utter  the  '  Aj-ftcllo  C&sartm*     From  ihat  position,  weW 
neither  menaces  nor  cajolery  will  move  them. 


to 


L   Parliamentary  Papm,  Fyypt ;   No,  23,  1884. 
*at*j  and  Question*  in  U«  House  of  Commons  en  the  Anyls- 
Agreement.     June  and  July,  lo"8+. 

^ST  from  the  f  4  the  existence  of  tbe  present 

tvernment  until  now,  thnir  foreign  policy  has  li 
nal    source    of    amazement    to   every   practical    man    in 

Yfl    M.sr    profeSSS!     tO    Ik-    kbit    tO    rijihtin     ir    Ofl 

pie  which  is  ordinarily  adopted  in  the  management  of  n 
isliou's  affairs.  Sometimes  il  has  appeared  to  be  did 
ierc  capriri>;  at  other*  by  l>ar  ;  at  other*  by  an  uneasy 
•n  the  part  of  the  Primp  MinisU  i  t.i  it  ;i  de<  ornu*  approach 
dftencv1  would  be  required  of  him  at  last,  and  that  at  all 
s  he  must  he  true  to  the  wild  programme  of  Midlothian. 
conversions,  one  alter  another,  and  such  as  have  never 
oen  before  m  the  Life  of  any  public  man — not  even  of  Sii 
;  Perl — wen  freely  allowed  to  him;  batooli  when  tbej 
on  versions  to  the  views  of  the  Radicals.  A  conversion 
ber   way   was   not  even   co  be  thought  of,  and   it  will   be 

bored  that  Mr.  Gl.'uUton©  was  not  long  in  power  before. 
iircd  several  unmistakable  hints  to  that  effect.  He  had 
fleeted  bj  the  Caucus,  ind  be  was  taught  that  ho  must 
At  first  some  sense  of  shame,  or  some  remnant  of 
.   for  the   old   traditions  of   public   life,    kept   l.iin    from 

the  gross  injustice  t<»  the  Isti  sir  Bartta  Prase  wind. 
ils  hail  long  demanded.   But  the  Caucus clvDourad  loudly, 
r.  Gladstone,  whose  gratitude  for  hi*  unexpected  success 
til  new,  yielded  the  point  ;  only,  in  order  that  it  might 

said  that  he  had  immediately  recalled  Sir  Bertie  Frere, 
aed  part  of  his  salary  to  be  struck  out  of  the  estimates. 
tan  Vie  high-iniml.'ii  ami  statesmanlike  was,  of  dealing 
ie  difficulty.  The.  jame  influences  were  at  work  when  be 
itw;i)  Camlabar,   and   surrendered  tLe  Transvaal.     Later 

of  a  still  more  dangerous  or  DOTS  ignominious  character, 
livrn  tl>ese  reckless  sacrifices  nut  of  the  public  mind  ;  but 
nill  eventually  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  in 
Mid  Africa  alike  we  have  immensely  weakened  our  own 
n,  while  actually  inflicting  an  injury,  instead  of  heutnvri  i  • 
fit.  upon  the  people  whose  interests  were  SO  dear  to 
chnadhorst  ami  his  fellow-workers.  And  now,  after 
ag '  Kgypt,  we  have  suddenly  become  so  alarmed  St  »  I 
libilities,  that  we  have  called  the  (Jreal  Powers  to  London 

them  to  take  thecountry  off  our  hands,  kindly  permitting 
In  some  more  rough  preliminary  work,  and   to   pay  all 

expenses. 
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expenses.  Let  uc  admit  all  round,  Conservatives  and  LhVnli 
alike,  that  no  one  can  be  offended  now  at  the  presence  among  u 
of  the  spirit  of  Chatham  and  Pin,  of  Canning  and  Pain  - 

VVc  do  not  intend  to  take  a  long  retrospect  in  what  we  hive  to 
■ay  on  this  subject.  We  are  aware  that  the  acts  done  by  i 
Ministry  can  no  longer  be  recalled  without  producing  a  languid 
cry  of  '  anrifnr  history.'  Therefore  we  shall  not  go  ten  iti 
hack,  but  it  is  of  some  importance  that  the  public  should  kt*} 
well  in  mind  the  results  of  the  surrenders  already  made  bt  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  India,  ever  since  we  retreated  from  Cnndibr, 
we  have  been  falling  lower  and  lower  in  the  estimation  of  '-U 
natives,  a  rnpidlv  growing  trade  hos  been  cut  off,  and  Russislus 
boldly  taken  advantage  of  our  weakness  and  folly  to  pursue  bit 
open,  unfaltering,  resistless  policy  of  aggression.  We  W 
lost;  the  natives  of  India  have  lost;  Russia  alone  has  gsiflei 
The  English  people,  unfortunately,  do  not  know  anything  <i 
what  goes  on  in  India,  and  they  have  for  the  moment  tails 
Mr.  Gladstone's  word  for  it,  that  Russia  is  a  "civilixiug  arrnc.'.' 
and  that  her  encroachments  in  tbo  East  should  receive  cnw> 
rngcincnt  rather  thau  provoke  opposition.  England  is  old,  um 
worn  out,  and  no  longer  equal  to  the  burden  of  her  dtttiM  ;  wr 
must  avoid  new  enterprises,  give  up  some  old  responsibility 
and  nurse  our  strength.  These  are  the  thoughts  expr 
Mr.  Gladstone — with  a  much  greater  flourish  of  words,  brt 
identically  to  the  same  effect — in  countless  iprerlieR,  ettays,  taj 
letters.  Whether  they  have  once  for  all  been  formally  adopted 
by  the  English  nation  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  art 
at  all  doubtful  that  the  only  statesman  alive  who  would  vi 
to  stake  his  foreign  policy  upon  tin-in  is  Mr.  Gladstone. 

For  let   it  be  carefully  observed,  that  there  is  no  sign  what- 
ever that  any  other  nation   intends  to  follow  the  pure  and  \oh 
example  we   are  setting.      We  hare  the   field  entirely  to 
selves.     To  sit  down  in   the  dust,   moaning  over  the  am 
and  rapacity  of  youth,  and  promising  to  make  restitution,  iw< 
to  the  rightful  owners — if  any  there  are — but  to  the  first  cl 
OOmer  —  this   is   evidently  not    the    fash  urn    at    Berlin,  or 
St.  Petersburg,   or  even  at  Paris.     Mr.  Gladstone  has  not 
struck  out  a  new  line  in  bis  own  country,  but  be  lias  absolute? 
no  competitors  anywhere.      In  whatever  direction  he  may  wn> 
his  eyes,  he  will  find   that   foreign  governments  are  t*kiBg* 
mnrkably  good   care,  if  they  have  much,   to  keep  it ;    i 
have   little,   to  odd  as  fast  as   possible   to  the   little   that  »b«J 
have.     This  is  the  rule  everywhere,  and    Mr.  Gladstone]  i! 
were  closely  pressed,  would  be  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is 
We  prrnch  our  Birmingham  doctrines,  commercial   or  politi 
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nod  the  bearers  jto  away  holding  up  their  hands  in   astonish- 
ment, or  struggling  to  tnpprew  their  laughter.    They  think  that 
England  has  gone  mad.     VVY  know  what  Prince  Bismarck  holds 
to  he  the  duty   "1   ■    i/reat  government  concerning  the   main- 
tenance— and,  if  possible,  the  expansion — of  its  territories,  and 
we  see  wliat  the   I  inn  h   are  doing  at  Tunis,  in    China,  nod 
elsewhere.     As  for  Russia,  her  statesmen  never,  in  their  moat 
ul  dreams,  dared  to  look  forward  to  the  da/  when  as  fast 
u  she   advanced   England   would    retire.      That   is   something 
mew  in  her  experience-     Her  recent  despatches  to  the   British 
rrnnent   show  how  confident   she  now   feels  that   there   is 
aotbing  to  apprehend  from  Mr.  Gladstone.     She  went  so  far  as 
t«  refuse  ti>   hind  herself  not  to  occupy  Sarnkhs,  although  such 
•  s  arc  really  quite  immaterial  to  her,  since  it  costs  nothing 
Co  hrenk   them.     Lord  Granville  has  used  a  i'vw  hnncw-d  ivunL 
of  protest,  such  at  the  following,  which  few  will  he  able  to  read 
>at  a  smile: — ■  It  appeared  to  us  that  if  the  possession  of 
'tis  were  at  any   time   to   he   arrived    at    by   the   Rustinn 
rnmcot,  it  could  not  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  which 
tuxt  hitherto  liern  stated  by  them  as  their  object.     This  passage 
occurs  in   n   despatch  written   in   March,    lcS2.       Since   then, 
Russia  has  pufthrd   on  t<»  Sarnkhs,  and   left  Lord   Granville  1" 
asatue  himself  by  speculating  on  the  'purposes'  for  which  she 
requires  it.     There  is  nothing  now  to  keep  Russia  out  of  Herat, 
*nd  this  consummation  of  the  first  half  of  her  gigantic  project 
HB  doubtless  be  associated   in  after  times  with  the  history  of 
I   Gladstone   Ministry.     'The  prominence,' says  the  Calcutta 
^respondent  of  the  'Times'   (June   30),   'which    the    Indian 
native   newspapers  are  giving  to    the  subject  of  the   Russian 
adrsnoc,  proves  how  great  has  been  the  impression  made  on  the 
asciir  mind.      All   my  information    is  to  the   effeel    that  this 
■dunce  is  a  topic  of  common  discussion  in  every  bazaar  in  the 
country ;   and  I  am  told  of  one  large  city  in   Bengal  where  it  is 
confidently  asserted  and   believed  that  the  thunder  of  Russian 
f*sns  had  been  heard  in  Cashmere'     Any  one  who  fancies  that 
I  this   may  safely  he  disregarded   in   England,  knows  little  of 
be  real  tenure  by  which  we  hold  our  Eastern  Kmpiic. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  come  into  power  unfettered  by  previous 
^^^■cs,   it  is  quite  possible  that  Candahnr  would   stdl   have 
fteen  under  British  rule,  1o  the  great  benefit  of  our  declining 
fettle,  and   the  immense   advantage  of  the  natives  themselves. 
tie  cannot  aflord  to  lose  any  chance  of  extending  our  cummin  <-, 
and    India   is  the  one    country   in  the   world   which   oflers  us 
practically  unlimited  facilities  for  extending  it,  on  our  terms — 
mat  is,  of  true  Free  Trade.     But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  a  free 

man 
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man  when  he  entered  once  more  upon  the  office  which  be  hid 
Mdcmnly  renounced  for  ever.     He  had  bitterly  denounced  every 
act  of  Lord  Beacon  sfield's  Government,  no  matter  of  what 
plexion  it  wm,  and  he  felt  himself  bound  to  construct  a  potior 
on  the  very  simple   plan  of  turning  round   upon   the  course  of 
his   predecessors.     1  o    that,   combined    with    Mr.    Gladstone's 
uncertain  opinions  on  foreign  affairs,  as  shown  all  through  hu 
connection  with  them,  and   to  his  invariable   desire  to  find  i 
*  Compromise,  vi   to  turn  bis  buck  altogether  on  a  threateniur 
crisis,  we  owe  our  present  position.     When  the  true  history  o( 
our  times  comes  to  be  written,  by  some  thoroughly  competent 
hand,   it   will   appear   very   plain  that  the  personal   rivalri«of 
Mr,  Disraeli  And  Mr.  Gladstone  were  the  means  of  ialu'ctior 
many  a  heavy  Mow  upon  England.     Sometimes  one-  tried  to 
bid  the  other  in  concessions  to  Democracy  ;  sometime*  the  e^tst 
aim  pursued  was  to  reverse  all  that  the  other  had  done-,  er.\ 
regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  country,     li  Mr.  Disrach 
oafl  toad,  that   was  quite  enough    to   induce  Mi.  Gladstoue  to 
take  the   other.     This   spirit   has   led   to  most  of  our  press*  | 
difficulties.      In  the  last  speech  which  Mr.  Disraeli  delivered  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  expressed  confidence  that,  'as  lair, 
as  England    is  ruled   by  English   Forties  who  understand  the  ; 
principles  on    which   our   Empire  is  founded,  and  who  ait 
resolved  to  maintain  that  Empire,  our  influence  in  that  part  U 
the   world   (Eastern   Europe)  can   never  be  looked   upon  who 
indifference  .  .   .   What  our  duty  is  nt  this  critical  moment,  it 
to  mtintftin  the  Empire  of  England      Nor  will  we  ever  agrer  u> 
any  step,  though  it  may  obtain  fm   i  moment  com 
and  false  prosperity,  that  hazards  the  existence  of  that  Em] 
I  >    m   iv  mis,  and  euch  words  at  the*e,  were  denounced  by  the 
Radicals  at  the  time  as  evincing  a  truculent  and  swaggrruf 
spirit,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  assailed,  by  tongue  and  wo, 
ii8  a  grasping,  an  ambitious,  and  a  dangerous  Minister.      M 
Mr.  (cladstonc  came    into  office,  he  was  ateened    to   the  lip*  is 
(sedges  to   £o  as  fast  and  as  fur  as  he  could   in  the  opposite 
direction,  anil  the  n-Kiilt  w;i%  thai    in  the  course  of  two  years  h' 
found  himself  obliged  to  carry  out  certain  *  military  operation* ' 
in  Egvpt — which  have  hitherto  been  better  known  as  war— *• 
bombard    Alexandria,   to    throw    the    valtoy   of  the     ' 
anarchy  such  as  it  is  not  known  in  this  century,  and 
go  before    Europe   as  a   suppliant,  begging   its  support  sod 
encourage  merit    in    bis  difficulties,  and    meekly   promising,  U 
return,   to    give  up  everything  thnt   wnr   has  given    him,   aisl 
another   historic  flight  from   Egypt,  on   the  first  dav  «J 

lis.ss. 
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Mr.    Gladstone's  own  supporters  stand   amaxcd  or  Aghast  at 
\  this.      Why  Arabi   was   overthrown,   why   Alexandria   was 
Ntroy**d.    why    the    battlet   of    Tel-rl-k'rhir    Bud    Teb    were 
naght,    why    we    have    sacrificed    so   many   lives    and    looked 
iq  at  so  many  m&SSJBCXca — ;dl  is  ,1  ai)  IterJ  to  them.     The  Dia- 
lers are  Ilk*  mm  thunderstruck.     *I  cannot  make  out  what 
r  Gladstone  is   driving   at,' said   Mr.  SpUTgtOU    inni'.l),  Bud 
Ur  as   that  (joes,  the  whole  world   is  in   the   position  of  the 
e  Minister's  most  powerful  Nonconformist  supporter.     It' 
was  worth  while   fighting   in   Egypt,   how  can    it   be  worth 
ile  to  give  up  all  that  we  have  gained  tbcre,  cither  to  I'rance 
to  anv  other   Power,  or  to  all   the  Powers?     We  have  de- 
ved  all  settled  government  in   i£gypt,  virtually  dispossessed 
tlr  Saltan,  and  turned  the   Khedive  into  a  mere  puppet.      We 
ttixiowlodgcd  to  the  full  out  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
»f  order  and  the  protection  of  the  people,  and  almost  as  soon  h\ 
tot  Lad  done  so,  we  bvjran  to  talk  of  running  away  from  it.      It 
las  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  invariable  Course,   to   run  away  under 
similar  circumstances.      He   ran  away  from   the  Crimean  war, 
after  helping  to  make  it;  he   ran   away  from   the  leadership  of 
ssrty  in  1874,  when  the  position  was  for  a  time  hopeless. 
tt  the  KjrvptUna  did   not  know  of  this  peculiarity,  and  they 
t   that  when    he  went    to   their   romitr\.  KOA    killed    their 
and   upset  their  institutions,  he  intended   to   remain,  and 
them  the  Meusing*  of  a  just  and  atahlr  government.      And 
apparently,  was   his  intention  for  a   brief  period,  but  the 
aU  instinct  came  up|H.*nnosl ;  to  run  awa>  seemed  easier  than 
Mar ;  the  burden   must  he  shifted  to  that  old   fetish   of  tin* 
Pmairr's,   the  '  European   Concert.1     Thus  every  agent  of  the 
i&istry, great  or  small,  found  himself  nmhified       Lord  HuiTerlll 
Ins  sent  out   to  *  enquire  *  and  •  report  ; '   but  he   might  as  well 
bare  gone  as  the  special  correspondent  of  a   newspaper,  lor   his 
•wrk  led  to  no  tangible  result.     The  literary  merit  of  his  report 
u  vlmitted,  and  then  it  was  laid  upon  the  shelf.     It  has  DMA 
the  lime  with  eveTy  other  representative  of  the  Government, 
i   to   Mr.  Clifford   Lloyd.     Each   has  gone  out   under  the 
f loikm  that  the  Ministry  would  support  him  and  profit  by  bil 
■•Trices,  and  each,  not  excepting  General  Gordon,  has  found   in 
a#  time  that  he  went  out  on  a  fool's  errand. 
After  the  battle  of  Trl-el-Kebir,  over  which  there  was  as  much 
I'.ntirm  as  if  it  had  been  another  Waterloo,  it  was  jrenrrally 
idercd  in  Europe  that   I  n_rUinl   h:i<t  acquired  a  footing  in 
1  ddl  she  would  never  relinquish,  and  which,  cmisideriii}: 
extent  of  her  Kastcrn  possessions,  she  was  fairly  entitled  to 
No  one  ventured  to  hint  at  so  improbable  a  supposition 
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:ii  that  she  would  hersell  eomc  i  arilj  M  eban 

it.     France  did  not  expect  it,  as  wr  mar  see  verv  cU 
M     Ferry*   recent   speeches.     Russia   was   (ibvinuslj   taken 
surprise  when  the  announcement  was  made.     The  pr 
England's  surrender  is  liniitf-i!  to    he  fin  unci 
m  .  not  deceive  any  man  outside  this  country,  nor  is  it  w< 
to  fugue  against  it.      Mr.  Gladstone  himself  disposed  (I 
very  effectually  on  the   12th  of  Fehmarv  last,  in   the   I 
('■million*.      Il«"  quoted  a  warning  he  had  delivered  to  the  I 
Government.  10  the  effect  that  ifac  a]  4  'a  finsn* 

I '  Mil  nl-'ioncr,  having  control  otct  the  tcvenacs,  would  si 
likely  entail  upon  u&  still  greater  difficulties,  and  mix  ut  uj>  s 
further  with  a  heavier  responsibility  lor  a  portion  of  Uv 
go  ver  n  in  nil  of  Egypt.'  'Mil*  training  be  repeated,  and  add 
that  the  financial  control  involved  a  prujrress  *  from  finsncisl 
political,  and  from  political  probably  to  territorial  rvej 

In  plain  Knglish,  the  financial  rontrol  entries  with 
the  ahtolutc  control  of  Egypt  and  its  people,  and  it  is  notiil 
leu  than  this  which  Mr.  Gladstone  projwsos  to  cede. 

I  In*     English     public    does     not    vet     understand    this: 
large  section  of  it  takes  everything  thut  is  said   by  Mr.  (i!« 

'    .;p       ll)>'Hl     trilht,    :wnl      tr;»!v    m-iv    lif'.lr     llloT*'    limn    htS    tp**ehl 

and  the  flattering  echoes  which  tin**  find  in  some  obseoulst 
local  Piper.  Now,  Mr,  Hladttone's  speeches  are  •polemics 
>vcr»inl,  and  intended  to  put  opponents  and  era 
I  m.Iv  else  on  a  false  scent,  in  accordance  with  the  rrraa 
ftble  code  of  Parliamentary  ethics  devised  for  his  own  a 
lint  for  his  own  qm  only,  b)  tbi  Prime  Minister.  Hen 
it  happens  that  people  who  read  these  speeches,  ami 
nothing  else,  are  left  in  a  whirl  of  confusion,  uud  arc  glad 
get  back  to  solid  ground  again,  with  the  advice  ringing 
cars,  to  s  leave  the  matter  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  hand*,'  in  t 
hope  i  hut  somehow  oi  oil  si  i  very  thing  will  turn  out  ri^  I 
' '.  in  Uiniitw  has  not  chosen  to  take  then  into  his  eonf>de» 
even  so  far  as  to  tell  them  how  much  money  he  intends  to  ta 
out  of  the  public  Treasury,  or  to  render  the  country  rcspoaiil 
lor.  Hut  he  thought  it  consistent  with  his  duty  and  his  p 
•atom,  to  entcT  into  a  confidential  understanding  *i 
M.  Ferry  as  to  the  proposals  which  were  to  be  mad 
Conference.  The  French  Minister  vsxt  approached,**  he  I 
told  the  Deputies,  in  a  spirit  of  jrrcnt  concession,  and  althcu 
a  portion  of  lbs  French  press  pretend  to  be  sceptical 
concession,  it  is  not  seriously  questioned  anywhere  that  Frsf 
was  wry  much  surprised  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  I 
groat  capitulation.     It   was  a  totally  unexpected  piece  of  ■ 
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it  one  jonrnal  calls  it;  the  only  thing  i*  that  tlic  French 
people,  crrr  suspicious  of  /•/  jrtfide  Altiort,  -  SADOfl  OlUtC  believe 

l>-  genuine.     They   are   inclined  Co  think    that  in  Mr. 

v  have  to  deal  with  another  Bismarck — a  mistake 

ihicb  i*  so  suprriiirk  ItuUcrous,  thai  t  keeii-witted  people  ought 

mi  for  a  single  moment   to  have  fallen  into  it.     Mr.  (iladstone, 

mar  real  assured,  has  no  arricrt  jvnstfe.     He  means  all  that 

promising,  anil  more,  for  he  would   be  glad   to   get  out  of 

•:   to-day    or  to-morrow  on    any   terms,  leaving   '  English 

i  <rt  *  to  take  cnr*»  of  themselves,     Tin     French    people  do 

•St  trt   understand     England's   *  great   statesman,'    having    so 

.xirall*  had  to  do  with  a  man  in  German/  of  a  totally  different 

'iey  doubt  our  Prime  Minuter',  'suoerity,'  which  has 

•crcr  before  been   questioned,  and  some   of  then   ji.ijm-is  liau- 

ew*a  trie<l   to  show  that   he  la 'deluding   France,   Europe,  and 

If/ and   that   he  lia»  concluded   witL  M.  Terry  a 

'tinpefying  agreement.' 

it  undeniably  is  in  one  sense,  for  no  one  is  nble 
r  :  \    ii    was    made.     Tin-  hi^h  cotiti.n 
tieauelres  have  not   vet   been  nble  to  interpret  its  real  mean- 
slike, fur  wliile  M.   I  i'mv   gave  one  account  of  it  to  the 
; t.imber,  Mr.  Gladstone   gave   another   and   a  tOtalll 
:n;   account    to    the    House    ot    Commons.      On    the   all* 
question  of  the  British  evacuation  there  is  a  loud 
d  oJ  voices  to  be  heard.     M  Kerry  declared  thai  *  Europe, 

■  rid.  would   be   thr  judftr*  ns   tO  whether  we  should  he 

;it   after  the  close  of  1887.     On  the 

id,  Mi.  Gladstones  followers  in  the  press  and   *■!*»*- 

endeavoured  to  represent   that    the  dissent  of   England 

the  verdict  of  the  othei  Powers  would  giro  bi  i  the  right 

bold   Egypt,  especially  if  she  could   get  one  other  Power  to 

hex.      And  this  was  apparently  supported  by  an  ollni.1 

the  •  Daily  News'  (June  28th)  to  the  rrTecr.  thai 

European  Powers  can  only  speak  unanimaiuhji   or  not  at 

—a    construction    of    the    arrangement   which    M.    Ferry 

at  fait*  a«  it  it   ridiculous.'     One  thing  is  clear — we 

into  the  C  "•■  bound  iiand  and  foot  by  a  secret  Treaty 

France.     We  give  up  our  whole  Can   j       rehand.     This 

mder  whicL   M     Gladstone  committed  En 

2  in  reference  to  the  Geneva  arbitration,  and  which  cost  the 

B»  Fori   entering  the  Conference,  wo  agreed 

trail  of  reference  which  rendered  it  uiteily  impossible  that 

Ik*  arbitration  could  be  in  our  favour.     From  the  moment  we 

*o»nse;i  Uxl   to   the  famous  'three  rules,'  the   L' idled   Stale*   hail 

ij»  their  own  way.     Mr.  Gladstone  secured  x  verdict 

L  \&$.—No.&15.  T  against 
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agninst  us  by   adopting  conditions  imposed  upon  Lim  bj 

other  side  ;   nod  to  all  intents  am!  pUrpOSM  hi  i*  HOW  repeating 
the  COStlj  ax  jM-i i itii-m .      \Vr  go  to  this  new  Conference  wi: 
French  agreement,  dictated  by  the  interests  of  Franc*,  dM 
a  inlllstouc  round  our  necks. 

The  pjaott  extraordinary  part  of  it  is  thai,  while-  the  agree**"! 
was   bring  entered   into,   and    afterwards,   Mr.   GladsUxn 
recei  olttg  down  to  the  House  of  Cooimo^  suid  nyo| 

i  i   it,   in   (-fleet,  'See  how  entirely   I  have   taken  you  into  sty 
Eulence,      1    keep   nothing    from   you,    i»     us*     1    have  ss  I 
profound  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  privileges)  of  Partu 
Otiin  Ministers  would  have  sought  to  throw  dost  in  . 
but  prn  v  observe  my  loyalty  and  frank  nets.      1  cannot  reca!  snj 
Minister  who  has  dealt  so  freely  and  up-oU   with   w>u  as  I  ia  , 
doing.*    This  is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Gl 
speech  of  the  1'ord  of  June;  and  while  he  was  making  it,  he  was 
keepin  [  Pai  liamont  in  utter  ignorance  of  eve  d  fcoJorr  | 

in  his  ajrreemcmt  with  M.  Ferry.      He  refused  to  tell  the  H«ur 
how  much  money  he  was  about  to  pledge  himself  to   find,  era*  \ 
guarantee,  until  ho  could  go  before  it  with  a  compact  print**** 
i     with    the   other   Powers — a  compact   which    Partisan* 
Ct  old  D01  wdl  reject,  after  giving  its  countenarn  •  c*w*| 

ditioni  under  atucfa  Mr.  Gladstone  *  -  -  ^  *  I  called  the  Confcrtoos 
together.  All  attempts  which  have  hern  made  to  extract  irosB 
the.  Government  an  intelligible  statement  of  the  finirxul 
responsibilities  tLcj  are  incurring,  hare  been  n  ;  j  t***| 

■  liiiisiiv   with  an  arrogance  which  would  have  raised  s  Horn 
throughout    the  country   had   a    Conservative    Ministry  becOj 
guilty  of  it.      Kvery  little  town  would  have  rung  with  nt" 
arsinsl  the  infringements  on  the  ancient  rights  of  theCocnasov 

Mi.  Gladstone  triumphantly  pursued  a  line  a 
have  ruined  toy  other  man  in  his  position.     In  the  Coamjoss*»j 

*  unpertinent '  questions  wore  received  with  a  dogged  refusal  « 
answer.     In   the  Upper  House,  the  <■       mn  eni    were  deads, 

pressed  to  ex|>l.iin  their  intention*  mi 
;!u  n  .  Lord  Cairns  nsked,  any  agreement  or  any  under 
cither  formal  or  informal,  with  the  Government  of  France*** 
the   dnandsJ   arrangements?      J.ord    firnnville,  lew   dextensfl 
than   his  chief  at  tossing  words  in  the  nir,  admitted  that  dim 
vsj  something,  although  Ei  was   not  to  be  called  an  'Ajttt*- 

!,'   ani   more    than   the  Treaty  of  Kilmainham  was  I 
called    a    Treaty.      'There    arc,'   said    the    Foreign    Sect 

*  things  about  finance  submitted  to  Franco/  but  any  details  aboJH 

o  'things    must  he  withheld.     Mr.  (Gladstone,  as  wc  as*] 
.irked,  refused  to  make  any  statement  whaterer.     *1 
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f  declined/  he  said,   on  the  eve  of  the  Conference,   *  in 
roost  explicit,  founded  on  a  conviction  based  upon  a  most 
Unt  principle,  to  give  any  information  a*  to  tb*  nature  of 
lancial  proposals.' 
at  was  tin-  *  in* »%l  Important    arfocfnlfi    referred   To  by  the 

Minister  ?     Hd  did  not  deign  to  explain,  but  it  clearly 

not  be  that  which  he  kid  down   as  a  pint  of  the  ■  moral 

rhen  he  was  endeavouring  to  get  into  olliee.    He  expressed 

eatest  abhorrence  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Foreign  Sccrc- 

f  chat  da v  (1870),  in  coining  to  any  kind  of  private  under- 

ng  with  the  Kuasiaii  Ambassador  before  the  great  Powers 

'iijfreM.     SecreJ   h.irgaina,   on  the  eve  Of  ft   Kuropean 

rencc,  were  a  breaeh  of  fair  dealing,  and  an   insult  to  the 

It  w us  quite  evident,  in  the  month  uf  June  last,  that 

rime   Minister  had   mad»»  such  a  bargain  with   M.    J  ■ 

sal  the  French  Minister  knew  long  before  the   House  of 

lany   millions    Mr.   Gladstone    intended    to 

ce,  or  to  get  advanced,  to  l£gvpt.     It  is  no  justification  of 

i  assert   that  the  consent  of  Parliament  must   be  obtained 

the   secret  agreement  can  take  effect.     Mr.  Gladstone 

the    very    offence    for     which     he     arraigned      Lard 
nsfscld's  government — the  offence,  that  is,  of  trespassing 

the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  attempt  to 
1  its  vrbole  influence  on  exterior  policy  to  the  formality  of 
I  vsfp.'  •  This  is  the  utmost  that  Parliament  can  expect 
i  ■  <in-i:nwtances  prepared  for  if  bf  Mr. 
lone.  The  Minister  has  usurped  its  functions,  and  left 
'  with  the  shadow  of  a  'final  veto."  Should  PaniimicTit 
the  scheme  when  it  is  allowed  to  see  it  in  detnilj  the 
try  will  Assume  an  aggrieved  attitude,  ami  ask  whv  it 
med  the  Conference,  if  it  was  not  prepared  to  sustain  Her 
Jj's  advisers  in  the  conclusions  which  they  bad  accepted? 
tat  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  C.ontrrvativc  party  could 
l  honour  or  in  prudence,  permit  the  Government  to  go 
the  (VinfpTcnce  absolutely  unchallenged  It  ffU  not 
id,  by  a  mysterious  Parliamentary  man<ruvrc,  to  give 
ice  to  its  protest,  but  it  has  at  least  prevented  Mr.  (il  id- 
from  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  transaction  the 

in    which    he    takes   so  mud  I    delight)    in  mine 

!k*ntt.  'Gentlemen,'  he  said  in  one  of  hi*  'rousing1 
fit,  dwelling  upon  the  wickedness  of  secret  agreements, 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  truth  beats  fictinn  :  hut  »!i>t 
U  in  fact  from  time  to  time  is  of  a  character  so  daring, 
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so  strange,  that  if  the  novelist  were  to  imagine  it,  Mkd  to  put  * 
upon  his  pages,  the  whole  world  would  reject  it  fmm  it»  impro- 
bability.     And  this  is  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  I 
turn.'     It  is  the  oust,  as  nil  Europe  sees  now,  with  the  Gladilonc- 
Ferry  secret  agreement,  destined  long  to  he  famous  in  the  null 

of  back-stairs  •  lijil'.niAcy. 

The  Conservatives,  then,  were  bound  to  object,  at  the  SSflistf 
moment  they  could  find,  to  this  Secret  Treaty,  and  to  oppoie  W 
every  means  at  their  disposal   the   wild  scheme   of  aihamn: 
eight   millions,  or   any   other  sum,  to   Egypt,   while  TC  w« 
required  at  the  same  time  to  give  up  all  security  foi  tot 
by  evacuating  the  country  at  a  fixed  date.      Hut   when  the 
came  on   which   their   arguments   were  to  be  beard, 
covered    that   another  ingenious  nut   hod    been    invent*!.  M 
sprung  up  by  accident,  to   stillr   the   discussion.      Mr.   I 
came  forward  and  said  that   the  debate   would   be  inoppoj 
and   Mr.  Gladstone,  seizing  the  opportunity  &t  oncer,  decUrsJ 
that  it  would  lie  not  only  'inopportune,'  but  'most  injuriu 
the  public  interests.1     At  this  interesting   point,  Mr.  Gosrht* 
stepped  to  the  front,  in  the  cbnrnctei  of  the  innocent  roumnnu* 
at  a  lair,  and  urged  that  the  'debate  ought  not  to  be  allowtdts 
pPDceed.'     The  Ministerialists   were   delighted  with  the  so^p*" 
tion:    Mr.  Gladstone   was    discreetly  shocked    by   it:  and   It* 
followers  all  rushed  into  the  lobby  to  support  it.     Thus 
way  of  applying  '  gng  law*  was  found,  fir  iimn*  ■ 
more  effectual  than  that  which  the  late  Speaker  on  one  occanM 
applied   to  the  Irish  members.      Another   precedent    has  l«* 
created,  under  the  distinguished  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  l« 
the    future    arrangement    of   Parliamentary    conflict 
bringing   out   the   full   force   of  party   majorities.     A  Miniiw 
with  u  well-drilled   force  at  his  back   need  never  be  at  a  lot*  i" 
some  Mr.  Goscben   to  open  a  door  of  escape  from  a  discu«i"» 
which  he  has  reason  to  dread.     He  may  shake  his   head  at  tfa 
stratagem,   and   may   even    vote  against    it.  confident   that  *«> 
followers  will   understand  his   mcaniii*;,  mid  the  oibet 

lobby — especially  when   his  whips  are  standing  at  the  doorW 
direct   them.      Does    anybody   suppose   for   a   moment   that,  V 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  wished  to  keep  faith  With  thtCootSP  ■ 
his  followers,  the  most  docile  crew  that  ever  obeyed  a  captun, 
would  have  dared  to  oppose  him?    In  the  coming  day*,  it  «ill  ** 
strange  if  this  new  and  successful  appliance  is  not  frequently (0 
into  operation,  as  a  means  of  keeping  minorities  in  their  *  pror* 
place,'  and  preventing  a  great  Minister  from  being  4  badgered'* 
some  critical   moment  when   he  is  about  to  push  "n  the  i 
tion,  or  barter  away  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  country. 
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ncidcnt  may  perhaps  servo  to  make  clear  to  some  sturdy 
r  ill  the  uiuhangeableiiess  of  llie  'good  nltl  ways*  the 
ud  necessity  of  tin  winnings  WO  have  frequently  given 
rival  ii.imi  of  the  chenges  DOW  gOiQS  on  iD  our  mode 
ramem  I  be  Democratic  party  wilt  not  tolerate  that 
prcsAion  Ol  OpUUOQi  which  La*  hitherto  been  lotted  ujkjil 
Englishman's  birthright.  The  Hones  of  Common! 
a  hall  for  the  registration  of  the  decrees  of  the  mnj 
dcrair  ditciitsinn  will  in  -ill  iwed  imw  and  then,  bill  M 
regarded  by  a  powcrtul  Minister  pretty  tnu 
debate  in  the  Oxford  Union.  It  mar  be  interesting,  or 
sting,  bat  it  will  not  concern  him.  The  only  parallel  to 
'c  made  in  the  Hou»e  of  Gominonj  00  tbtSOtfa  l,(  June,  is 
Sad  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
.tcs  daring  the  celebrated '  Reconstruction '  debates. 
uthern  party  were  in  a  great  minority,  and  the  majority, 
»tiag  tfl  ered  frith  their c  rabbuh^'  simply  rcluscd 

:Le:u.  The  minority  had  im  pmti-r,  .u»<!  lhrp;irU  which 
?  power  silenced  thorn,  and  either  left  them  to  talk 
other  and  to  the  empty  benches,  or  brought  out  the  gag 
I  it  over  their  mouths.  Then  legislation  could  procnod 
!thin?  like  a  satisfactory  manner.  Hut  even  in  those 
}  beat!  of  a  pert)  did  not  solemuli  pronmr  hi  -/t\<>  a  d:i\ 
lag  the  weaker  side,  ami  allow  all  the  arrangements  to 

^on   that  understanding,  and  then,  when  the  day  csrne, 
a  trick  to  choke  oil  all  discussion.     We  can  sometimes 
•  even  upon  tho  Ami  rii  nn  model. 

practical  joke  which  the  Ministerialists  thus  played  upon 
(servjtives  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Prime  Miuiiii  i\ 
nt  of  the  Montr  throughout  this  Egyptian  business. 
»g  he  has  been  telling  it  that  it  should  have  an  oppor- 
ii  diecUBf  his  plans,  and  wlini  it  alkod  uih-ch-i  thir  time 
m,  his  answer  was  easy — *i\nt  yet.'  He  assured  tha 
of  course  with  mucli  earnestness,  that  disCQMiOQ  would 
•  nvenient ;  and  undoubtedly  it  mutt  have  proved 
Ministrt  who  Wsl  concealing  all  sorts  of  secret  agree- 
bout  him.  For  not  only  was  there  the  understanding 
Mine  about  'financial  things,1  but  it  Leaked  OUl 
■over  n  menu  had  agTeed  upon  a  *  plan  for  the  neutralsxn- 
uan  territory.1  This  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
the  23rd  of  June.  M.  Ferry  was  still  mors 
'Another  clause/  he  told  the  French  Deputies,  'still 
l  pa  riant,  nctths  beforehand  the  consequences  of  cv 
The  freedom  of  the  Canal,  guaranteed  by  the  neutral  iza- 
Egypti  ll  ■  breed,  lofty  policy,  worthy  of  the  Uloetrioai 

steteern  i  i 
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statesman    inspiring    it.*     Tbr  two    last   words  show  that  tL* 

Eojcct  in  question,  subversive  as  it  is  of  mil  our  interests  in 
political  god  commercial,  actually  originated  «i& 
Gladstone,  What  it  involves,  we  shall  presently  ask  the 
reader  to  consular  aUentrfelj  fur  himself;  but  it  is  essential, 
to  complete  'It-  true  and  impartial  biatorj  ol  tie  Anglo-Frscch 
agreement,  and  of  the  subsequent  faiec  of  the  Conferen 
place  the  fact  dearly  upon  |  important  at- 

Liken  v,  ith  Parliament  blindfolded,  ffcww,  in  i».fcieoce  toibe 
Army  Purchase,  Bill,  what  was  the  true  nature  of  Mr.  Gladstones 
respect  for  Parliamentary  traditions  and  rights ;  hot  the  guiltless 
portion  of  the  public  muse  have  found  with  *ome  surprise  tin 
at  the  very  time  he  was  promising  to  do  nothing  without  the  I 
ledge  nnd  consent  of  the  House,  be  was  'settling  beforefcauJ' 
I      i  y  important  matter,  including  public  r 

with  M.  reiry.     In  the  same  extremely  clever  aim]   'man 
way,  he  gave  repeated  assurances  that  his  proposed  arranennem 
with  the  Powers  should  be  Maid   before    the  House  at  a  dsfir 
anterior  to  the  Conference/  and,  when  these  words  were  bmuc> 
up  ngninst  liirn,  he  fell  back  upon  his  old  and  never-failing  pits. 
that  he  was  not  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  the  report.      '  1   ■  \vx 
say* — such  was  his  excuse — *  whether  the  words  quote 
hon.  member  are  precisely  repotted   or  not.      I  would  n  i 
have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  report.'      Day  aiurdsj* 
and  week  alter  week,   the  country  was  treated   to  the  sirbt  A 
the  moit  alaboratt  fencing  with  simple  questions,  ol 

about  the  meaning  of  words,  of  pretended  doubts  *l** 
the  iiccuraey  Or  report* :   and  in  the  menniime  the  cause  > 

irhich  once  aroused  Mr.  Gladstone's  trmlcrest  susoepti 
nnd  the  iutnext*  of  Knglnnd,  were  lieing  cast  to  the  wiso*1 
Nothing  like  this  has  been  seen  in  modern  English  In 
Bitterly  as  the  Scbouvuluffagrecrjicntwas denounced  by  Mr.  (*!**' 
stone,  he  could  not  pretend  that  it  compromised  the  honour  a* 
the  welfare  of  England.  It  gave  up  nothing  that  we  had  J***1 
dearly  for ;  ir.  sacrificed  nothing;  it  abandoned  notl 
foreign  power.  Mr.  Gladstone  treated  it  as  a  criminal 
In-,  nisr  i(  »r*  outvied  into  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
world — the  outer  world  never  baring  had  ■ 
consulted  in  regard  to  it.  *SecrctJy/  said  Mr.  < 
Hi'  of  those  grand  fits  of  moral  indignation  which  so 
amuse  careful  students  of  his  life  and  charn-  rctly, 

the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  without  even  the  form- 
procedure.   Lord  Salisbury  met  Count  ScbouvolorT   in   LoooeiV  | 
ami    m/n't'tf   frith    him    Upon    the    terms  OH  'ht  fwv    ! 

nour  (o  on.  to  tot  ojon  *' 
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>rf ant  points  when  they  cnme  before  the  Congress 

And   this  was  the  head  and  front  of  Lord  Salis- 

ndinjr.     Change,  two  nnrncs  and  a  few  wonlt,  and  we 

exact   account  of  the   way   in   winch   Mr.  Gladstone 

It  France  to  pat,  Urn  eight  million*  nd  to  'neutralize' 

t  is  no  new  thing,  to  be  jure,  to  tee  the  Prime   Mint* 

t  the  ttry  acts  for  which  be  has  tililied   oih.-rs ;    I'u; 

xampl*  as   this,  at  audi   I   rnnrrient,  is  totally  unique 

■  most  wonderful  and  incredible  career. 

*  Conference  met,  with  some  of  the  most   important 

its  buttling  nlrrndr  cut  and   dried  for  it,  at  least  as 

ranee  and  England.     Germany,  nf  course,  had  bni  left 

atfon  altogether,  although  a  few  words  which  were 

>y  Piixicv  Dismarck — not  so  accideutallv  us  In-  mill 

. — about  the  very  timo  Mr.  Glodstonrt  and   M.  Kerry 

ising  their  parts,  must  hare  warned  the  Prime  Minister 

ad  perhnpi  be*n   reckoning   without   his   host.      Pol 

German  Chancclloi  took  occasion  to  sneer  at  several 

isli  :\iiil  French,  and  to  announce  that  hv  t\\t\  not 

Tin    Antrlii-PortuKUiv  I nat\   rolatiag  to  tin- 

ifnreover  he   cvwiplaincxl   that  England   hat)   taken  a 

to  answer  a  question  of  his  on  the  subject  of  Align 

-in  fact,  she  bad  dclibt-iutcd  upon   it  from  DccsniiIh-i 

h  was  *  somewhat  surprising.*     But,  continued  the 

ith  a   mixture  of  sarcasm  and  earnestness,  'England 

BtUchM  a  high  valor-  to  the  friendship  of  German*  ; 

•  •I   the  German   Empire  was   not   to   be  underTatc<l, 

Mi.   moreover,   without    i t-v 

pregnant  words  at  the  present  moment, 

t»i    Im      KntdtTcd    thoughtfully   than    all    the  Ioiijj 

so  English  take  so  much  delight.      Lastly,  «s 

id  ihi  H  ffU  =  [dctclr  at  variance  he  was  with 

and  the  partv  which  now  govern   England,   Pntn  , 

assured  the  Keichafag  that  Germany  would  always 

nj  OolonSatJ  That,   it  might  OOfBO  to  pOMOia/  and  thai 

it,  i Germans  throughout  the  world  would  be  taught 

ride  in  tin    CfolJ  Rutnanu*  m/n  feeling.1      W<-  du   no: 

two  pointt   in  OUT  present  national   policy  win..  !■ 

invc  trodden   under  foot  more  contemptuously,  fa   Wi 

e  to  the  conclusion  to  aocepl  the  doctrine  continually 

Gladstone,  that  England  *haa  too  much  OB 

f  and  mutt  pmt  rid  of  some  of  it ;  and  WO  have  eg  I 

ic  stigma  of  'Jingoism'  lo  the  •  CVei's  Ilomaixut  Itffl 
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(eelinfe1    It  ii  ihunlar Mou^h  that,  .*»t  ibis  remarkable etisb in 

"ii    .ittaiis,  the   ihirndcsl    iiuui    in    l!un  rwJU 

great  statesman   it   potscsscs,   should  hare  chosen    tbu«   <«W0« 
tatiously    to  adopt   the   phraic    first    applied  in  modern    li 
by    Lord    I'almentnn,  and,  u  n    matter   nf  course,    prom 
repudiated    on     the    spot    by    .Mr.    Gladstone.     It    was    bus, 
Mr.  Oladttofifl  thought,  for  an   English  itaieems  »n*rf 

an  KiitflUlirimn  with  a  Koman  citizen,  for  the  Roman  citistd 
belonged  to  .1  conquering  nation,  while,  it  was  our  business  Is 
study  first  and  foremost  the  'preservation  of  the  futun 

i I   of  nations/*     No  one  foresaw  then  that  the  day  would 

come,  when  the  treatment  of  our  foreign   affairs  and   ll  e 
destinies   of   LIngland   would    be    placed   in   the   hands   of  tbr 
-imiable  philosopher  of  1850.     The  anient  love  of  miintrr,  *■ 
despised  here,  has  become  the   chief  article  in  the  faith 
gtcssive  Germany,  and,  instead  of  serving    01  i    milk   ;»ud  water 
to  the  ■  brotherhood  of  nations/   she  is   busily   taking  care  d 
her  own   house  and  family,  and  endeavouring,   like   somi 
enereeti.    n«  font,  to  profit  by  the  torpoT  ami  debility  • 
hare  sett;.- 1    :  job  England. 

We  cannot  study  Prince  Bismarck's  words,  nithout  pei* 
"lit  he  referred  (a  bis  favourite  vein  of  grim  irony  to  thr*  ■ 
value*  which  Knglaud  iilsbip  of  Gcr:; 

He  Jk  well  aifoxv  that  under  Lord  BeaconsfieUI  s  G 
wc  did  most  sedulously,  ami  most  wisely,  cultivate  the  frieetV 
ship  of  Germany.     That   had   born  the  traditionary 
England  till  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to   power  in  lc-of.    I 
this  friendship  was  of  importance   i<    Knglnnd  in  former, 
when  Germany  was  divided,  how  much   more  important 
now,  sthen  she  is  united,  and    wields  the   pom  i    in    I 
which,   i:ndoi    I'itt,   belonged    to   England  I    There  was  • 
motive  which   alone   would   have    hern   sufHcicn 
Gladstone  to  depart  from  this  prudent  and  far-seeing  poli 
the  same  motive  which,  as  we  have  saw!,  hoe  bo  in  all 

through  his  present  Administration.  It  was  that  Lord  Beacons* 
field  had  assiduously  sought  to  strengthen  our  friendship  wilh 
Germany.  A  total  reversal  of  the  *  Tory  machinery'  invnato) 
courting  still  closer  bonds  ot  intimacy  with  the  French*  eo* 
1 1'ucurrcntly  with,  but  at  the  expense  of,  the  German  alliance. 
Lord  Beaconsficld  always  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  potemual 
perils  of  the  Eastern  Question  to  the  smallest  limit  by  geltUf 
Austria  and  Germany  on  his  side,  and  he  succeeded.  I  - 
and,  so  far  as  human  ere  can  see,  for  no  other  reason.  Mi.  GLvl 
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law  went  about  the  country  inniltin&  Austria  —  insults 
fcica  Austria  Compelled  him  U>  rctruct  as  soon  as  lie  rr- 
laicd  an  <»flurial  position.      \n  Knglith   statesman  could 

m  written  the  famous  letter  to  Count  K.irolyi,  describ- 
H  his  own   lokmi  nts   as  merely  ■pol^mind/  ami 

had   *  at  all  tiun-v   |i:niiruUi  ,v   ;iml    heartily 
shed  well   to  Austria/   without    much   humiliation.     The 
began  its  work  in  conn  iction  with  foreign  affairs  in 
.filiation,   if   not   disgrace,  although   in   tktM  t&QN 

|U  find  severe  rebulf,  ominous  as  it  was  for  the 
Wir,  is  doubthns  clean  forgotten.  But  when  the  country  is 
Ipusctl  unce  morr  to  look  :it  facts,  the  fttuckl  DpOO  Austria, 
d  UiO  subsequent  prostration  of  their  author  at  the  feet  of 
tstna,  will  nut  be  readily  condoned.  It  n.-is  said  tu  have 
ki  Prince  Bismarck  who  brought  the  pressure  to  boar  which 
I  M:.  Gladatoau  t-  issue  his.  recantation  to  the  world,  and  the 
ilEation  of  the  Berlin  papers  gave  ibTOSg  support  to  the 
sumption.  Sine.e  then,  the  Clinic  Miftiatar  has  beti..\<il 
state  of  chfOnJe  irritJi'.inn  with  Germany,  and  this  is  not 
«ly  to  be  Je«v"(  -  bj  some  very  acute  remark*  mode  by 
DIM  BJMrnmk  to  the  Reichstag  loft  month.  Whether  the 
statesman  had  his  eye  upon  r.n^lnnd  or  u|>on  his  own 
ts:rv  trben  ho  spoke,  people  are  at  liberty  to  decide  Cm 
tnselves;  we  may  safely  aaiV&ie  that  on*  eminent  man  here 
■  strong! r  dissent  (ram  his  liews.  The  authors  t>( 
i  in  speaking,  sold  the  Prince,  might  jiui  u 

U  b«  entrusted   with    power  a-*   KpoUt!cuUM    flw   are    merely 

at  masters  of  rhetoric.*    *  Nor  do  1  think.'  ha  added,  *tbat 
'.ore  should  bo  Ministers  of  State — for  eloquence  is  a 
t  which  is  ■      ■  fjii  ulinw  it*  n-.'il   udue.      A  goad  sp< 

tat orel ]y  a  bit  of  a  poet,  and,  as  such,  be  is  not  always  quite 
■bnil.  ■  <•  must  be  Impulsive,  pnariftmrtfti  easily  moved 

wtler  that  he  may  im proas  others,  so  that  it  is  very  seldom 
■*  powerful  rhetorician  makes  a  safe  statesman.'  Again  : 
'■due.  wright  i*  given  to  elnqnenri*  over  ur-noo,  berause  it 
tftns  the  unthinking  multitude.  Hut  the  man  of  cool  re- 
gion   and    quiet   deliberation,    to    whom    we    would    wish    to 

wide  the  arrangement  of  peat  and  Lrapoftont   business,  is 

rceJy  ever  to  be   found   an g   poui    bigblj    u  *  omplisbcd 

tars.'  Sayings,  these,  which  might  well  be  written  in  letters 
J^M  on  the  nails  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  •  elo- 
run  msd  counts  fur  inure  than  reason,  wisdom,  or 
tight.  Vet  we  need  not  wholly  despair,  infinite  mi-- 
r  be  dose,  hut  we  venture  '<"  predict  that,  after  the  lull  of 
Gladstone,  *  eloquent  statesmen*  will   be  at  a  discount  in 
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England  for  a  very  long  lime,  and  that  the  country  will  loot 
if  u  Juan  of  sober  sense  and  business  capacity  lo  conduct  i'j 
fair*,  oven  if  he  never  once  mount*  the  Hump  daring  ail 
whole  term  of  office. 

tt'e  admit  that  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  lo  stippoe*  that  10 
alliance  with  Germany,  while  such  o  roan  as  Prince  BU  mures 
is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  can  be  congenial  to  Mr.  filadstosr. 
Therefore  be  has  Bought  to  let  the  (rood  feeling  which  ahead; 
existed  cool  down,  and  he  has  laboured  with  might  and  rraia 
to  court  the  goodwill  oJ  France.  His  *  emotional '  temprrs- 
luent,  hi*  delight  in  word-spinning  and  wire-drawing,  uotursllr 
led  him  to  look  askance  :■(  I be  hard  headed  downright  sates- 
man,  who  has  made  Germanv  what  she  is  to-day.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone appoTentlf  made  up  his  mind  to  do  without  Germuy 
Hut  even  his  Kodkal  supporters  begin  to  hare  uneasy  dasbt* 
whether  he  will  he  able  to  settle  the  Eastern  Question,  or  ast 
other  foreign  question,  with  M.  U'addington  and  M.  I/cm. 
\lr  qm  hi  tin"  nutter  of  tin-  House  of  Commons,  bi 
European  politics  theTc  is  a  master  behind  him,  and  every  n«r 
and  then  he  is  made  to  feel  the  pressure  of  Ids  author  I: 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Portugal  concorning  the  C°°&\ 
river  territory,  and  a  most  imprudent  treaty  it  was.  lirt  k 
eiC*Md  observation  in  this  country,  for  who  knows  a 
about   the  Congo    rirer?      It    hrippcncd,  however,    I 

ins  were  endeavouring  to  found  n  colony  in  that  irgica 
and,   acting    on   the   principle   of    Cicis    liomanxts  9W 
Hixinnrek,  instead  of   Iraun;»    'linn   it.  be   ltijiiiuI   Ih-iwccs 
upper  and  nether  millstone  of  England  and  Portugal, 
to  take  them  under  hi*  protection.      What  was  the  conseq 
It  was  shown  by  a  very  short,  and  not  very  pleasant,  utat 
made  by  Lord  I  taurice  in  the  House  of  (Commons  j 

30th   OF  .Juii'\     The  agreement   had    fallen   to   pli 
Powers  hud  objected   to   it,  and  consequent!-,    it  could 
ratified.     Prince  Bismarck,  in  plain  English,  had  mmprfl 
to  go  home  with  our  treaty  stuffed  iato  •  tt.     I*  it 

sunposed  that  in  the  forthcoming  ril  of  Egypt 

will    content    to   remain   fir  awny   in   the   background, 

Cited   spectator?     She  may   prove  accoinmo<i 
at  the   Conference,  but  when    England    has  restored 
Egypt,  and  expended  her  treasure  lavishly — and  perhaps 
lavishly,  fm  wr  liave  It  ill  got    the  Mahdi  to  'smash' — thee 
be  the  moment  for  Germany  to  appear  upon  the  «e> 
power,  as  Prince  Bismarck   reminded  us — in  curious  i 
of  Lord  Beuconsfi'  Id'  i  language  at  the  Mansion  House— 'is  o* 
to  be  uiiilc;  i.lHiI,'  ;hii]   l;   i  ■'  ■  »ill  find  it  difficult  to 
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clams  which  she  may  put  forward  when  notice  is  served  upon 
Qi  to  take  ourselves  out  of  Egypt. 
We  do  not  seek  to  undervalue'  the  French  alliance,  and  it  is 
to  say  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with   [he-  rash  and 
less  remarks  concerning  it  which  were  made  by  Lord  Kan- 
ph  C'hurc-hill  cm  the  day  of  the  Ministerial  ttatrment.     That 
heneb  Ministers  are  frequently  changed,  is  a  matter  which  docs 
i  ncern  at;  w  have  to  deal  with  the  French  nation,  and 
can  only  deal  with  it  through  its  government,  which,  while 
desire  tu  have  friendly  relations  with  it,  is  to  l>e  treated  with 
Lord    Randolph   Churchill    sometimes   inflicts    great 
dunsgc  upon  his  own  party,  as  every  man  in  his  position  must 
do  *ho  speaks  before  he  thinks,  and  who  gives  utterance  to  the 
fir*  words  that  come  into  his  mouth.     In  this  case,  his  attack 
Prance  was  eagerly  held  up  for  exhibition  to  the  country 
c   Radicals,  as  a  fair  expression  of  the   general  views  of 
PTvniivcs.       Nothing  could   be    more    preposterous.      The 
party   has  considered   it    a  sacred   duty   to  preserve   the 
t  relations  with  France  which  practically  began  with  Najio- 
III.,  and  no  French  statesman  has  ever  accused  it  of  enter- 
taining even  a  latent  feeling  of  hostility.    But  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
M  well  as  Lord  Beacontfield,   were  too  well  versed  in  foreign 
politic*  to  suppose,  or  to  act  as  if  they  supposed,  that  the  French 
alluTico  wa*  worth  more  to  England  than  all  other  alliances  nut 
toptthcr.    We  prize  the  friendship  of  France,  but  at  the  same  tunc 
Wr  attach  great   importnnce  to  the  friendship  of  Germany,  am 
would  by  no  means  sacrifice  the  latter  to  gain  the  former.     Tb 
Germans  have  much  in  common  with  us,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
4*ay  that  their  sturdy  nature  presents  a  solid  foundation  for  nn 
lUianri-  which  wc  shall  scarcely  find,  however  hard  we  may  look 
for  it,   in   France.     We  have  of  late   made  great   eonces*i«>ir 
to  France,  as  M.  Fein  admits,  but  the  French  arc  not  astislK XL 
Ttey  are  determined  that  nothing  we  can  do  shall  please  them. 
Somehow   or  other,  they  have  persuaded   themselves  that   they 
bsre  a    right    to  Egypt,  and   that   England    is  an    impudenr 
SfttrudcT    there ;    and    Mr.   Gladstone    incautiously   gave    some 
itenancc  Co  this  theory  in  his  first  statement  to  the  House, 
r  position  in  Egypt,  he  said,  *  was  to  be  brought  up  bv  on 
Power  in  particular,  undoubted lj    Franco   was  the  Power  most 
Hliticd  in  every  tense  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  act,  if  I  may  so  So]  p 
■    part  of  Me   rent*     Here   we  have    the  Prime   Minister 
•Tactically  admitting   the  right  of  France   to  call  us  to  accn  ,: 
fhencver  she  finds  us  in  Egypt,  and  we  have  his  further  con- 
cession that  France  acted  upon  this  right — or,  in  Mr. Gladstone"* 
words,  she  'invited  from  us  explanations/     Ever  since  our 
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uiilditnn.Uc    inirivr Qtlon    in    Egypt,   France    baa   followed 
movement!  with  neat  jealousy  ana  bitterness,  and  these  feelings 
wrxc  nut   niMiiitii-il  i._v  .mi-  pressing  invitations  to  her  to  shi* 
with   U  the  honours,   if  any,  nl    the  campaign   against  A 
She  allowed  us  to  go  and  do  the  lighting,  probabU   looking 

I'mvvaid  10  the  tiin*-,  nhii'h  lias  BOW  act ;i.tl In  i  OttCj  when  ibe 
Could  stop  in  without  wiv  trouble  or  expense  whs  • 
elbow  us  out  i>i  Egypt  Had  she  shared  with  us  the  cost  ind 
dangers  of  the  war,  we  could  D01  more  i<Mdily  havoadraitted  bcr 
claims  than  we.  do  now.  Probably  no  Frenchman  anticipated, 
after  the  refusal  ol  tils  I  rover  ntnent  to  art  with  us  two  win  *^j, 
tli.it  Franco  would  lose  nothing  whatever  by  that  refusal;  thai, 

iml-.-ctl,  she:  would    be  far   belter  off  than    it  she   bad  joined  *i 
expedition,  by  saving  her  money  and  yet  being  in   a  poiitia 
to  exact  her  on n  terms  from  tin-  conqueror.     In  the  ola  carica- 
tures, England  was  often  represented  taking  the  chestnut! 
ti<   fin  for  bar  rival,  but  nobody  strained [probabilities  so 
to  represent  her  n«  doing  it  for  Frnnce.     The  French  hare  grail 
interests   in  Kgypt,  and   she  has  a  lair  right    to  delend   tbm. 
Hut  our  interests:  ought  uol  to  be  made  subuidiimtc  to  bets,  sal 
this,  and  this  alone,  must  be  the  practical   result  of  the  ich*w 
deriscd  between   Mr.  Gladstone  and   M.    Ferry.     The  Freed  j 
\mkixii,   hi   reply   to  such  of  his  cot:  *s  think 

Knglnnd    has  not  yielded   enough,   justly   pointed    to  :L«  iff- 
fflense   triumph  which    he  had  achieved   in  restoring  Fran 
•ay  sort  of  control  in  Egyptian  politics.    He  asked  toe  I^patin 
whether  he  would  have  hern  justified  in  turning  his  back  ujun 
4  (his    unique   opportunity  of   re-efuVrtRO  into  Egyptian  M 
vml  upon   mmim-  interruptions  lie  continued*  'Yes,  ice  had  ccm 
to  be  in  them  ;'  and  not  only  was  he  right  in  this,  but   he  n 
have  added  that  France  had  very  properly  ceased  to  be  in  the*  | 
considering  the  way    [n    which  she  had  left  her  associate  in  ti< 
Dual  (  mtrol  to  meet  all  difficulties  when  the  Egyptian  Gorers- 
in>  nt  was  tottering  to  its  fall.      Was  it  not  the  general  reinus 
two  yean)  ago,  that,  as  France  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  tk 
won  of  propping  up  the  Khcdire,  the  future  of  the  country  mo* 
necessarily   be  in  the  bands  of  England?     Who  supposeU^tart 
tluLt  she  would  Im:  united  bi    Mr.  Gladstone  to  dictate  the  U»* 
on  whlcl)  we  should  remain  in  Egypt,  and   fix  the  day  for  0« 
summary  and  final  withdrawal  ? 

Rut  the  date  of  thin  withdrawal,  we  are  told,   has  I 
tended  by  the  French  from  two  years  to  three  and  a  half,  aadU 
consenting  to   this  extension   France  has  madr 
concession,'     It  is  a  concession  in  favour  of  herself,  for  it  pro- 
tects her  against  well-nigh  every  emergency.     No  DM  can  fiKoe: 
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Ht  dotiet  which  rosy  be  tlirust  upon  us,  as  the  temporary 
wswJcn  o  during  the?  next  three  years  and  n  half      Wi 

ir>T  hare  one  campaign,  or  hall-a-doxcn  campaigns,  lo  conduct. 
for n b  imponiblc  now  foi  any  om-  in  tin*  Ministry,  or  out  of 
«l  w  be  deluded  by  the  hope  that  GtBSftl  (iordon  will  quiet 
Jwru  or  disperse  the  Mahdi  and  his  troops-  Fortunately  for 
Mf.  Gladstone,  Genera]  Gordon  WM  out  of  Bight  during  the 
•us,  And  the  public  had  Apparently  almost 
brgUten   him  and   hi*  ill-starred  mission,  out   of  which  St  was 

;  a  moment  probable  that  good  could  come.  Hut  the 
Wibdi  baa  sillily  met  with  an  important  ehr-ek  ever  since 
.*ocraI  Gordon  ha*  been  shut  up  in  Khartoum.  Ho  is  COS- 
ttiudlr  pushing  noitliwaid*.  and,  unless  ft  etrOUgH  forCO  than 
ny  which  the  native  (iovrrnment  can  conjure  up  is  brought  to 
•car  against  hitn,  he  will  become  the  master  of  Upper  BfVpt 

la  this  force  to  com «  from  P     Mi   Gladstone  may  bwme  u. 

e  the  public  that  he  has  shifted  the  responsibility  fot 
complications  fmm  England   10   tlie  'EoropeaD  onii-nt/ 

must  be  well  await)  thai  DO  Other  PeWWT  will  help  him 
irdrx  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  We,  if  anybody, 
tost  fight  the  .Mahdi,  who  was  to  I  D  SO  enaily  managed 

?  General  Cordon,  who  was  afterwards  to  have  been  'smashed  ' 
I  rli.it   gallant    but  "ntric  officer,  nnd  wh«> 

•  way   to  the   bearl    of  Egypt   to   set  secret  Treaties   and 

issropmn  conference*  at  defiance,      'inhere  U  no  one  cUc  to  send 

IdieT  n~ainst  htm,  lor  France  hns  expreisly  said  tho  B  [11 

Ot  fight — she  will  nnly  wait    til!  (In  if  mm-i,  Hid  then 

result.      \VV  have  been  worsted  ere  now  in  diplomacy, 

Sitae  old  world  and  in  the  new,  but  never  before  have  we  raaMtl 

ilk  our  eyas  np»n  Into  *ucb  an  impanc  a*  this.     VVV  are  to  bear 

uses  of  past  and  future  wars,  to  advance  eight  millions 

!n  i    iii   M  all   creditors  of  Kgvni,  German  and    i 

swell  as  Knglish.  and  then  the  solid  of  all  our  work 

T*  to  be  transferred  to  the  nther  Powers.     We  do  not  in  tin  leftl 

Sfrse  exaggerate  the  dangers  before  us.     The  Radical  ' 

Msr'  bas  sUilcil  one  of  thcin  with  jicrlVi  (  I afa  UtSS,     *  So  far  as 

t  e»n  perceive/   it  says,  'the  British  Government,  in  addition 

oerery  other  labour  and  Yexation.  will  within  acertain  DVB ifo El 

is,  it  may  he  six  or    ii  may   be  twelve,  he   compelled    to 

Soudanese  army  of  40,000  men  hack  into  the  desert  EhnB 

Tged.      A  traveller,  who  ha*  recently  azplored 

Cnoddeal  of  the  .-mm try,  reports*  that  '  then*  ii  not 
3  Cairo  or  Alexandijii  in  which  the  Faithful  arr  not  ex; 


•  In  i lie  '  Tall  Vs'l  G*:ett« '  of  July  4tU. 
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To  prepare  to  BXOCUta  tciiL*eaiice   00  the  Infidel.     All  o»n  tu«? 
OOttntX      ill  tin  Delft  as  well  as  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  attitoJo  of 
tin   imputation  is  one  of  expectation.     They  are  waiting  for  the 
advent  of  the  Mnhdi,  nrhom  they  believe  to  be  stronger  tain 
Wc    sba II    ba   QOOpcllcd    to   face  (tbe   Mattd  is    advance  after 
a  defeat   on   the  frontier,   and  with  a  population  seething  with 
religious  and  political  discontent  in  our  rear.1     And  we  shall  br 
obliged  todothia  without  any  asiittanca  fron  the  other  Fewest; 
H  bo  will  hold  us  to  our  liability  to  I'ullil  our  contract  and  tun 
to  be  suddenly  ejected.      We  arc  Useful  only  to  Gnd  money  slid 
men  as  fait  as  thoy  are  wanted,  and  when  vro  have  mad*  KgrfC 
solvent  and  secured  her  peace,  we  arc  to  be  turned  out.    T 
the  situation  we  bnve  to  meet,  and  the  Radicals  acknonlMfr 
that  i!i«v  do  not  like  it,  but  say  that  they  would  rather  accep:  it 
than    sec   the  Tories  in    power.      We    have    paid   a    heavy  post  | 
belurc  now  Cor  the  blessings  of  party  government,  but  we  caawt  j 
rei-al   tin-  time  when  wc  were  required  to  pay  quite  so  rejiluaf  J 
a  price  as  this. 

Vet  wc  arc  assured  that  France  has  real  ly  behaved  gen 
to  England,  in  that  she  has  given  up  three  things  of  gwat 
portancc   in   her  own   eyes.     They  arc,  first,  the  Dual 
arhloh  sua  seen  in  1  disposal  to  cling  to  tl  hick  and 

Hut  that  was  dead  already,  and  what  docs  Al.  Kerry  say  open  ttV 
point  ?  That  the  new  Public  Debt  Commission  '  will  hare  ncsilf | 
all  the  powers  of  the  old  Control/  and  that  the  consent  of  Ea^-aaJ 
be  neutralization  of  Egypt  far  more  than  ■  oinp  usatci  foi  uty 
thing  that  hat  been  lost.  The  second  great  French  conceit 
that  she  pledges  herself  not  to  occupy  Egypt  after  Lnglan 

?one — just    as    Russia   pledged    herself   never   to    go   ; 
low    much    such    pledges    arc    worth,    the   most   careictt 
ubsiTvrri  I-!  events  ought  to  know.     It  will  be 

cui.iitrh  by-and-by  for  France  to  borrow  one  of  Mr.  (ilvl 
evergreen  arguments,  and  urge   that,  as  the  different  e   is 
between  the  circumstances  of  1884  and 
her  mind.     'I'hc  second   concession   is,   therefore,  as  holl 
l<     i  :  -f      Lastly,  she  agrees — *  agrees  with  pleasure  and 
ncss/  as  one  of  the   Radical   papers  joyfully  exclaims — to 
neutralization  of  Egypt;   and   as  this  is,  beyond   a  d 
i teat  juggle  of  all,  her  third  concession  must  be  proi 
'  r  more  worthless  than  the  other  (wo.     Ou  the  other  iiiat\ 
there  is  something  practical  and  substantial  about  our  turn 
We  uudertuke  to  look  after  the  order  and   finances  of  EfiJ* 
for  three  years  and  a  half;  to  lend   or  present  to  het  «ijt*i 
millions;  to  pack  off,  *  bag  and  baggage/  on  the  first  day  a* 
1888.     There  is  the  usual  English  solidity  about  these  cono?s- 

sices, 
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lions,  and  the  traditionary  French  flimsinrs*  about  those  cm 
tb»«heT  side;  and  lb*  more  the  matter  ii  looked  into,  the 
ctrongi  -  '»  old-fashioned  ivwtiast  «§ijh  .u 

But  then,  there  will  be  the  neutralization  of  the  country. 
Hts  anybody  who  praises  this  arrangement  thoroughly  con- 
luirrrd  what  it  involves?      Wr  c-n.\  <   ^r■  that   Kgvpt  will 

re   entirely    freed    by    magic    from    internal     dissensions   and 
riac,  sach  as  bnve  afflicted  her  for  years  past,   as  the  date 
oied  by   tbc  Conforcnr/-    draws    '>i-b.      If   all    the    Powers 
ire  to    leave  her   to   her   fntr,   or  to    br  dealt  with   by  Turk- 
ish troops,    the   helpless    population    will     have    BOOM    reason 
tUn  ever    to    rue   the   daj    when     England     finl    UUnfCuwl 
They  are   far   worse  off  now,  than  they   wore    before  we 
pressed  their  popular  leaders,  killed  off  their  soldiers,  and 
tbco  under  our  carv.     All  authorities  concur  in  admitting  that. 
Hr.rsndsfrc  is  universal,  the  country  never  was  so  poor,  the  loss 
Soudan  has  exasperated  every  native  who  has  [alolligntlM 
raoueh   to   understand   what    hnt   befallen   hi»   country.      •The 
:u  the  Sondan,1   as  an  eye-witness  l»as  told  the 
at  led   to  massacres  and  slavery  which  the  English 
pulanthiripists  once   so   biUi-iK  -^n  ,,-.,, 1,      It   bai   tendered  its 
sarblcation  impossible,  and  has  turned  a  local  insurrection  into 
s  religious    revolution/      'Alexandria    is   in    ruins,"    says   Sir 
Stmorl  Raker,  *  the  government  is  at  n  dradlock,  the  country  it 
rei-hot  with  insurrection  ;  the  Soudan  has  been  ruthlessly  aban- 
a>sed  to  anarch} ,  the  work  of  sixty-four  yean  since  ihfl  BQpwmt 
Mchcmet  Ali  has  been  overthrown.      The  vast  tenitoi    •  I  OB- 
jr  untold  wealtli,  that  required  only  patseacc  ana  CDafidence 
development,  has  been   forsaken  ;   the   seeds   that   were 
with  so  much  labour  have  been  trampled  into  dust ;  and 
ry  will    return   to   the  anarchy  and   barbarism   which 
in  the  days  of  Bn><-f  when   lie  fir  it  travelled  La  Kb* 
I   century   ago.      The   curtain    falls   upon   a  scene   of 
{Kami    ruin,    retreat,    abandonment,    and    bankruptcy,    which 

entails  the  necessity  of  a  Cutifeicuce   i"   Uike  iut mideiation 

bV  nceocsily  to  reduce  the  intercut  upon  the  Egyptian  debt — 
uW  debt  having  been  increased  many  millions  by  the  mad 
|saawV  or'  Great    Britain.'      Everybody  who   has   any 

l*>wlndge.  of  the  real  condition  of  the  country  will  admit 
i&at  this  statement  is  in  no  respect  overcharged.  There  is 
!*•  longer  any  machinery  of  goi  in  EmL  except  such 

•S  foreigners  in*}    furnish,   for   I  idoaUUStiatom  huie 

teen  turned  out  or  reduced  to  cyphers,  and  the  police  and  the 
army  air  like  the  forces  drawn  up  on  the  stage  in  an  Optra 
Be. 
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The  world  turns  upon  us  nnd  says  th.it  this  is  ov  work;  tod 
it  is  so ;  we  do  not  deny  it.     So  one  but  an  incurable  % 
can  Imagine   ili.-il    all  this    in   In  lie   changed  during   thr  intern! 
ul lowed   for  the   rontinucd  existence   of  English  control.    Y« 
after   this   interval,  we  arc   to   make  our  exodus   from   Egrjit, 
leaving  in  possession  the  Khedive,  whom  we  have   i 
ridiculous  and  a  nibble,  only  waiting  our  departure  to  (1 
throat  of  the  country.     Turkey,  the  rightful  ruler  under  treaties 
and  European  law,  might  have  restored  order  long  ago,  wi*.h»ji 
nur  help  or  advice;    but    Mr.   Gladstone  would    not  hear* 
Turkey  nt  any  price.     That  was  part  of  liis  inheritance  from&ii 

I'lUt-of-iiflier  iprn  lies  and  ji.iinphli-t*.      I  ill  roilld 

down  Arabi  almost  with  a  word,  and  Alexandria  would  n< 
been  burnt,  and  the  'inilitiiiy  operations,'  which  were  no 
would  out  have  been  needed.     The  celebrated  show  of  aoMienin 
London — the  finest  outcome  of  pure  Jingoism  we  are  evtf  luM 
to  see — would  not  have  taken  pl;i<<-.  :md  I>ml  Wolseles  «outd 
DOt   have  pot  his  peerage  am!  2.S,0(M1/,      What  these  boMtinp 
wrre  nil  about,  it  must  now  pu/xlr  the  *mnn  in  the  street,"  vfe 
gazed  with  open  mouth  at  the  inarch  through  London,  to  ouu 
out.    Turkey  could  have  saved  us  all  tbr  moncj  nnd  the 
but   we  had   a   Prime  Minister  who,  notwithstanding  bis  a 
rivalled  skill,  acquired   by  fifty   years1   practice,   in    rhaqrisf 
front  rapidly,  could  not,  with  any  show  of  decency,  go 
face  of  Europe  to  the  '  great  anti-human  specimen  nf  humAniCft 
the  power  which  is  *  deeply  dyed,  in  hand  and  arm,' with  WoCsL 
riincfuie  he  undertook  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
Turkey,  but   it  becomes  more  and   more  doubtful  whe 
will   succeed.     Turkey  is  prepared  to  press  some  incon 
demands  upon  the  Conference,  and  even  if  »he  is  outvoted 
she  will  know  how  to  put  stumbling-blocks  in  the  wav  U 
Among  the  rumours  with   which  all  Europe   is  full,   the  an* 

firobable  is   that  which  states   that  Turkey  will  oppose  to  Kbfi 
wt  any  substantial  infringement  on  the  Sultan's  right*, 
1»roject  having  for  its  end  the  so-called  ncutndiration  of  1 
f  she  persists  in  this  determination,  she  might  go  so  fsr  *i  t* 
force  us  into  war,  and  where  would  the  *  European  concert'  It, 
then  ?     Where  the  French  Alliance  was  when  Arabi  bad  In  or 
suppressed.     We  should  have  to  go  into  that  war,  or  am 
war,  single-handed.      Much  more  improbable  events  hare  cose 
to  pass  during  the  last  two  years. 

The   neutralization  of  Egypt  is  the  figment  of  s  dreamt" 
brain.     It  would  raise,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  could  do  to  gusrf 
against  It,  a  very  serious  dispute  concerning  our  rielir 
of  wnr  to  send  troops  through  the  Sue/,  C'anul.     So  doubt  it  * 
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tree  that  Mr.  Gladstone  once  made  very  light  of  this  difficulty. 
Canal  ia  atopped,'  he  wrote.*  'And  what  then?  A 
\)Hvv  blow  will  have  been  inflicted  on  the  commerce,  the 
proiprritr,  the  comfort  of  the  world.  We,  as  the  great  carriers, 
itbI  is  the  first  commercial  nation  of  Christendom,  shall  be  the 
protest  losers.  But  it  is  a  question  of  Joss,  and  of  loss  only. 
I'  i-  i  tax,  and  a  tax  only.'  But  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
Eoflith  people  are  not  prepared  to  take  this  free-and-easy  view 
<4*  their  right  of  way  through  Egypt,  and  indeed  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  appears  to  have  been  *  taught  a  lesson,'  as  he  expresses 
it,  b j  the  responsibilities  of  office;  for  in  August,  li>82,  Lord 
firanrille  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  British  representative 
at  Constantinople,  Lord  Duffcrin,  informing  him  that  the 
Government  approved  of  his  having  officially  stated  that  *  the 
antral  ization  of  the  Canal'  was  *a  principle  to  which  the 
orient  would  never  subscribe.9  This  seems  to  lie 
tfiJ  their  opinion,  in  spite  of  some  very  dubious  nnswers  given 
the  Prime  Minister.  On  the  30th  of  June,  Lord  E.  Fitx- 
Ico  informed  tho  House  that  the  proposal  before  the 
irenoe  is  *  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  to  secure  the  free 
v  of  oil  ships  under  all  circumstances.'  But  here,  again. 
is  a  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  hr-tWQM  the 
tion  held  by  our  own  Government  and  that  of  other  Powers 
is  evidently  inclined  to  hold  that  neutralisation  menns 
exclusion  of  British  ships  from  the  Canal  in  time  of  war  ; 
result,  and  this  alone,  is  pronounced  'satisfactory'  by 
'Nord  ;'  and  doubtless  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  indeed. 
ig  tb*  rapid  advance  of  Russia  upon  India.  Whether 
ttish  construction  of  the  proposal  will  be  accepted  us  it 
r, or  whether  another  compromise  will  be  adopted,  remains 
•WD  *,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  strong  effort  will  be 
to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  free  use  of  the 
in  times  of  emergency, 
talk  of  an  'African  Belgium'  is  so  absurd,  that  no 
statesman  would  condescend  to  waste  a  moment's  time 
The  circumstances  of  Egypt  and  Belgium,  the  cha- 
of  the  population,  the  conditions  to  bo  dealt  with  nil 
ore  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles.  To  suppose  that 
system  has  answered  in  one  of  these  countries  it  trill 
in  the  other,  even  if  it  could  be  introduced  nt  all — 
this,'  as  the  young  lady  says  in  'Twelfth  Night,*  -  ]-. 
[idsutnmer  madness.1  Neutralization  must  mean  Egypt 
on  the  plan  which  Mr.  Clifford   Lloyd   explained   in 
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his  letter  to  the  'Times'  on  the  3UtU  oi  June — a  popvktm 
hurried  without  mercy  by  all  sorts  of  h  runts,  small  and  great; 
men  condemned  to  receive  three  hundred  lath**,  and  dyiflf 
under  then  ;  blackmail  levied  upon  all  who  had  any  si. 
this  world's  poods,  and  the  doors  of  foul  prisims  open  to  recti™ 
all  who  resisted  the  levy  ;  the  daily  tpplb  nimn  of  toitare  to  tbc 
unk  and  defenceless;  punishments  such  as  the  following, 
described  by  Dr.  CrookskanK,  constantly  in  vogue;— 

1  Tlio  bastinado  or  kourbash  was  frequently  applied.  Tha  j>rii«or 
woe  made  to  lio  on  tho  ground  faco  downward?,  and  held  ta  sW 
position  by  a  man  sitting  on  hia  bock  while  another  one  held  iu 

arrow,  tho  uukles  were  then  tightly  Paste i  to  tliu  middle  of  stliri 

stick  (uaboot)  about  five  foot  long,  which  was  twisted  round  onotor 
twice,  and  trn.ni  bold  woll  raised  nbovo  tho  ground  by  two  men.  vsiU 
a  warder,  with  a  rhinoceros  hido  whip,  m  many  as  50t>  Hits 

across  the  Bales  of  the  fed— tho  prisoner  frequently  dirvl  within  i 
few  hours  of  collapse,  or  if  be  recovered  from  tho  immodiata  cSkbi 
was  nnablo  to  walk  for  crooks  after. 

'  Tho  application  of  stocks  was  made  mora  cruel  by  placing  sV» 
toet  reversed,  with  the  victim  lying  with  Inn  iVi-  1.1  il 
while  a  not  nncommon  form  of  turturo,  which  T  eortjiit.1  so  rcoBsty 
ob  eight  months  ago,  was  to  keep  a  prisoner  standing  for  hours  u*w 
middlo  of  hia  cell,  with  u  strong  iron  chain  round  his  nook  f*»tcofti 
to  a  benin  overhead ;  had  Iho  prisoner  fainted,  slrsaigulatlan  ansli 
have  certainly  resulted/ 

'What  a  mockery  now,'  says  n  Radical  journal,   in  an  un- 
wonted fit  of  candour,  'seem  all  our   impassioned    invettivo 
against  Lord  ncaconsfield.'    Greater  cruellies  are- daily  inflicted 
in   Egypt  than   Bulgaria  ever  witnessed;   but  Mr.  Glad 
voice  is  silent.     The  Mudirs  and  the  Pashas  may  tortui 
murder  as  much  as  they  please,  and  no  greater  penaltr  will  uJl 
upon    them    than    that   of    having    their    proceeding*    m 
.l.^iiilicil  as  4  illegal.* 

These  were  the  very  infamies  which  Mr.  Clifford  Llo>«!  vH 
sent  to  Egypt  to  abolish,  and  when  he  had  well  advanced  *H 
his  preparations  for  abolishing  them,  he  was  told  that  he  a*l 
*  caused  friction,*  and  was  suddenly  recalled.  In  I'Vluuaiv  !«*• 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  entrusted  ts* 
work  of  reform  to  the  'efficient  bands  of  Mr.  Clifford  1 
As  usual,  he  'changed  his  mind*  before  very  long,  and  tins 
the  reforms  arc  to  be  abandoned.     This  is  what  we  arc  p 

? resume  Mr.  Gladstone  meant,  when   he  told   the   I  louse  on  tl* 
iJth  of  February  that  he  had  undertaken  to  *  put  down  flV 
order,  and  establish  some  beginnings  of  tolerable  government 
and   that  In?  and   his  colleagues  would  *  resolutely  go*  u 
point  where  necessity  calls.'     Their   resolution   ended    in  nV 

sacrifice  of  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  to  Xubar  Pasha,  followed  *J 
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lite Marnpetk  provided  for  by  r!..-  An-Li-l'V-udi  Treaty.  When 
.mined  as  to  the  promised  reforms  in  Egypt,  and  the  trent- 
will  tthich  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  has  received,  Mr.  Gladstone 
arret r  replied  'that  mlly  the  substance  of  what  they  COOld  do 
i>  prevent  cruel  injustice  was  that  they  should  continue  to  do 
»Ut  tli«-y    bud   been   doing.'     OuL  uf  suclt  answers  as   U 

b  scent  more  worthy  of  thn  defanct  Hermit  of  Vauxhall 
tun  of  a  great  statesman — the  public  have  hen  kit  to  extract 
inr  information   they  could   concerning   the  mi   oJ  the 

Government.  And  this  system  of  speaking  in  riddles,  or  re- 
ding to  speak  at  all,  is  adopted  by  the  very  same  authority 
vao  bat  so  often  insisted  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Minister 
to  deal  openly  and  above  hoard  with  tlir  country  ;  that  nothing 
ttaold  be  done  'in  the  dark;*  that  on  foreign  questions 

ire  should  ho  taken  to  lay  before  the  people  UU 
aeans  of  forming  sound  conclusions  of  their  own.  In  place  of 
•U  this,  we  have  scereav  on<l  mystery  on  every  side,  a  copious 
■ppty  of  word*  which  will  bear  any  Interpretation,  and  replies 
■Wh  cither  mislead,  or  are  utter  h  devoid  of  meaning. 

It  is  now  n  standing  wonder  to  all  Europe,  that  the  English 

atcplo  should  support  a  foreign  policy  which  is  bringing  their 

ceantry  inti>  disrepute,   if  nut  into  enntctnpt.     But  the  simple 

ist&at  the;,  upport  it ;  they  do  not  even  OOmpreh<Tid 

The  Prime  Minister*  in  one  of  bis  numerous  essays,  bus 

sieged   that  the  English  are,  as  ji  rule,  hopelessly  ignorant   of 

W«ign  affairs;   and   it  is  too  true.     That  very  ignorance  has 

the  salvation  of  mnn\  a  public  man  who  ha*  led  his  country 

to  the  \erv  brink  ot  war,  and  sometimes  over  it,  but  who,  by  the 

i»c  of  much  talk  and  a  little  skill,  has  been  able  to  show 

ssat  he  was  not  to  blame.      If  t!  lb  people  now  under* 

•tood  what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  doing,  and  saw  the  certain  effect* 

»f  hit  nets,  and  realized  all  the  peril*  winch  he  is  providing  for 

.  would  rise  up  in  consternation,  and  bis  over* 

throw  would  be  more  violent  and  more  sudden 

We  do  n  A    i  I  ivctbnt  this  knowledge  has  been  brought 
setae  to  thi  not  ;it  -ill  sure  that  it  will  lie  until  it 

late,  considering  the  large  class  which  is  vitally  interested 
i  m  in  ignorance. 
If  v.  to  make  a  safe  and  lational  survey  ol  on  present 

ntostion  and  prospects,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  numbers 
«f  persons  are  !<i  - ■«  II  over  the  oountrv  wlm  do  not  eon- 

earn  themselves  in  the  least  ns  to  what  policy  Mr.  Gladstone 
pSfsues  abroad  so  long  as  he  is  *  sound  '  on  all  home  question*, 
sad  is  ready  to  push  on  what  they  coll  the  'OAUM  of  the  pen 

is  Egyn  do  the)  know  or  care  about  it? 
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The  history  ol   the   muddle  into  which   we   hare  got  thsre  i» 
rather  long ,  and  vi  .i:r.  .onl  few  working  men  havetkt? 

time  to  study  it  for  themselves.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends 
are  continually  telling  them  tbat  everything  which  they  tee 
m;;,  or  which  seems  to  l»o  poing  awry,  is  part  of  tl* 
•  legacy  from  Lord  Bcaconsncld's  Government,'  and,  as  it  o 
much  Doore  likely  thai  a  Totj  should  go  in  the  paths  of  wicked* 
ncsv  tlun  i  Liberal  one,  tho  statement  i*  accepted  withoir. 
and  a  discussion,  which  could  only  be  carried  on  with  igaoraocr 
ne  side  nnd  cunning  on  the  other,  it  avoided.  Word  it  %nt 
out  from  tin.-  Radical  caucuses,  that  a  rote  is  wanted  in  the  fool 
diftrlotl  approving  of  Mr.  Gladstones  policy — not  tuirK*siinrt 
ro  it  si  deration  of  that  policy,  but  demanding  the  *  straight '  ro* 
without  any  delay  nr  nonsense  Such  a  notice,  in  reference  to 
the    FnUBOThHW   Bill,  just    bclure    it   was    sent    to   the    House  a 

Lords,  w:i»  datptttchnd  in  hot  haste  from  the  headquarters  it  j 
Birmingham  : — 

'  In  tho  event  of  the  action  of  tho  Honuo  of  Lords  being  hostile  » 
the  passing  fif  the  Franchitio  Bill  in  ite  pruaoit  form,  please.  coDs  | 
l&fl   Of   YQllf  club,  aaaocialiou,  or  0,  at    once,  uod  lats  J 

resOtW  Baboted  comMuni'''  IS    Mr.  OladHtorift  aae  ka   | 

i  i  urging  than  on  no  account  to  resign  office  or  diasolw 
PariiamanJ  at  the  dictation  of  tho  Poor*,  and  osnurin>$  them  of  ft 
vigorous  support  of  tint  whol<    T.ilicral  party  in  any  action  tber  nay  | 
deem  it  advisable  to  take.    Should  thn  exiais  demand  it.  my  aouuuiUei 
i>arod  to  large  and  effective  joint  domCHurtratVea  a  | 

nt  I'urU  of  tho  country.' 

Do  not  discuss  the  subject — call  a  meeting  *  at  once/  and  'paw  | 
>•    >  lutions  of   unabated  confidence   in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  «*>  | 
iMinii  '      I  hai  is  what  we  call   pul  il  »n  nowadap.  ' 

One  crack  of  the  party-whip,  and  alt  is  over.     Never  wore  traw 
'.    rdl  spoken   than  those  which  L^rd  Derby  uddressed  to  at 
!  [ohm  of   Lords  «»n  the  Sth  of  July,  when  he  warned  it  that  tW  | 
'daises  who  have  power'  would  not  take  the  trouble  *.e  sat 
why  the  FrenchiM  Bill  wm objected  to.    '  !>■»  you  suppose  tfcry  | 
rend  loop  debates  Y     N  If  anybody  tells  them  that  thr  | 

Opposition  leaders  have  said  they  were  in  it  fit  lo  be  trusted  widl 
a  v->te.  they  will  swallow  it  to  a  man.    All  your  reasons  wifl  (•  j 
(pi    nothing.'     And  to   it   1* — we  cannot   fr-.l  the 

i  i  R   r'  to  aee  the  truth,  or  all  would   be  well.     They  haw 
eyes   and   cars  only  for  the   party  managers.     Tbe   some  plat  | 
would  answer  equally  well  should  the  foreign  P<>Hry  of  the  Go* 
vernrncnt  be   seriously   called   in   question.     The  reply   to  all 
objeotkuu  mniH  be  nunmed  up  in  a  U — call  a  weetins>i 

pass  vour  resolutions,  and  drum  out  all  dissentients  as  traitors. 
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remember,  still  Further,  that  ihfM  arc  thousands 
sratuf  thousands  nl   persons  all   over  the  country  who  expect  *o 
am   Mr.   Gladstone,   in  one  way  or  another,  that  they 
valid  t*  willing  to  condom-  imv   blunder  e/hii  li  In-  I  night  innke 
it  <**ign   affairs,  rather  than   lose  his  service*  ruid  tori-,  i 
asac  their  expect  him  to  confer  upon  them.     L*>k,  for  tnittlfrTfi 
il  llie  Dissenters,      Many  of  them,  a*  there  i*  plenty  of  rvi<l- 
«  reeve,  do  not  like  .Mr.  Gladstone's  foreign  policy,  and  are  as 
ifcuaf  .ippn -li.'ii-iiiii  ..*  iv i •  are  rr»g*rdin^  it*  00J  r?     '  A« 

to  Egypt,  Mr.  Spurjjcon  is  reported  to  have  said  last  month, ■ 
Icumol  make  Lead  or  tail   of  the  piuseut   policy/  tui — 'Mr. 
G'satton*  known  mora  about  it  than  I  do,  and  a  coao  it  safe  in 
is  bands' — the  blank  cheque  business  with  u  vengeance!    And 
an?  th<»   Dissenter*   thus  enthusiastic?      Why   an   they  so 

Liberal*?    Mr.  bpurgoon   wj   candidly  t'-lls  us, 

we  did   nnt    know    it    before.      •  The  "Kstablishcd    Q 
says,   *  is   a   jjrtat    and    crying   injustice  to   all  those  who 
not    tilling   tn    it.  .  ,  .  I    j  s    think    that    it 

arrangement    that    the    State   Church   should    be 

ittcd    to   exist,    in   order   to    bind     Nonconformists    bead 

tad  foot   to  the    Liberal    party.      If   that    injustice  wore  once 

Pawed,  a  considerable  section  of  Nonconformists  would  tjo  ovtr 

btlr  CVft*mteff  rw ' — and  tome  other  Providential  arrangement 

ltd    be    required    to    keep  them   LibonJs.     So  lODg   '»»  the 

vance  rankles  in  their  minds,  they  will,  says 

lOputeoo,  'remain  with  Ihe  Libera]  part j»  «t«d  thoajjj 

ttwi)  may  prefer  the  ppciTici    njr  the  other  . 

are  very  striking  admissions,  deeexvlog  *>t   a  great  deal 

attention  than  they  have  received.     Mr.  Spurgeon,  unlike 

ibakt  Alison,  proves  that  Providence  is  on  the  aide  oi 

Liberals;  and  he  also  proves  that  Dissenters  do  not  cure 

deal  for  Disestablishment. 
is  much  the  same  with  the  large  and  growing  class  whirl. 
strong  and  hojieful.  though  somewhat  vague,  expectations  of 
ftnernl  unsettleinent «  I  property.  They  aoe  that  this  unsettle- 
lead  to  what  it  may — has  actually  begun  ;  they  sec  in 
aper  columns  ol  advertlaemens  "i  l.iml  for  sale;  they 
the  straits  t<»  which  Londlotxla  ere  reduced,  of  the  poverty 
has  fallen  on  many  owners  of  estates,  who  were  DssCC 
ted  to  be  rich,  of  the  general  anxiety  with  which  nil  such 
i  regard  tin-  mum-.  Hon  thei  are  to  gain  b)  Ihb  stall 
•flair*  is  not  yet  clear  to  them,  but  they  are  quite  sure  tlmt 
Cannot  lose ;  and   therefore   they  will  stand   by   the  party 
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■li  alone  is  likely  to  lead  them  to  the  promits*!  land.  Fut 
although  lf#i  litf.  CbltWmtiVtti  are  bidden  to  be  more  'pft> 
crrrssivr,'  and  *  Democratic,1  and  '<>  march  nith  the  timet,  sjhI 
give  up  our  old  crazes  about  Queen,  country,  and  Constitatkn. 
\it  hc  an-  tun  avajsj  that  any  one.  openly  advise*  us  to  csraxuc 
the  great  cause  oi"  promiscuous  plunder  and  wholesale  diriike 
of  the  spoil. 

Whether  or  not  the  expectations  which  thus  centre  arassi 
the  Prime  Minister  would  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  W 
fulfilled,  we  do  not  attempt  to  decide.  \"o  one  can  m  w  ji 
he  might  do,  time  and  opportunity  permitting.  As  lie  »u 
ploWM  to  remark  on  one  occasion — and  it  i»  curious  that  10 
tithe  a  remark  entirely  escanod  notice — *  My  future,  I 
think,  is  ■  matter  with  regard  to  which  I  am  not  able — *3tf 
what  I  consider  my  past  is — to  soy  »>.  .  '  *  We  caani 
xeapi  is  caution  when  Mr.  (jlndstonc's  fut  art  is 

concerned,  anil  therefore  we  do  not   profess  to  know  whetlw  ic 
1.1  be  found  carrying  the  banners  of  Disestablishment  aad  d* 
Division  of  Proportj,  aor  is  i:  ren  important  that  we  *■ 
seek  to  enquire.     The  essential  thing  <•>   bear  in  mind   i 
lb  people  who  are  eagai   to  promote  the 
in  his  past  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  teiii  lead  them  to 
new   w*nk   nf  destruction,  just  as  he   has  led  them  to  si 
work  a  which  were  once  abhorrent  to  him,  hnr  which  I  '• 
look  upon  with  approval.      Ho  takes  very  good  cure  not 
age  Ihll  belief  i n   their  minds      Thai    is   why  thry 
him  with  so  much  seal,  and  that  is  why  he  will   bo  allowed 
throw  away  Egypt,  as  lie  threw  away  Candahar  and  the  Tnu»> 
vaal,  unless  one  of  those  sudden  storms  should  arise  m 
or  now  swept  away  Ministers  quite  as  strong  as  Mr.  GladtuusV 
without  giving  them  the  slightest  warning  of  its  approack. 

It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  the  probabilities  ol  this. 
man   ran   are  or   measure   them.      It  may  be  penni' 
however,  to  cherish  an  earnest,  though  perhaps  a  delusive  hfld 
that  the  Storm,  if  it  is  to  come  u(  all.  will  burst  be! 
Spread  and   irreparable  mischief  is  done.     The  last 
have  left  behind  them  n  long  and  dirk  track  of  blunders,  *ui 
some  historian  may  ht'n*:ifiir  mil  crimes.     The  end  is  not 
Let  the  Ministry  drag  the  country  a  little  farther  on  the 

'!.  and  wi-  shall  be  drawn   Into  a  Furopcan  war 
those  possessions  which  the  English  people  never  will  jri* 
whan   it  sonic*  lo  the  last  point,  without  a  hard  am' 

B  B !l "  • 
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Tat  Prime  Minister  has  now  declared  Lis  view*  of  the  posi- 
inns,  in  his  t^i»  spent  hej  to  hit  party  and  the 
Howe,  in    which  we    find   the    whole    principle   wo    are  con- 
mc'mz  for.     In  bis  usual  style  of  reiteration  Lc  heaped  tool 
njwu  sentence,  to  show  how  fully  the  Government  in  co 
la  Redistribution   and   preparcti   to   devote  the   next   ordinary 
Soboii   to  <         ag  it   Into  effect     Whti  point  of  difita 
lira,  still  remain*  r     Is  the  whole  contest  being  fought,  a*  » 
L'lrr  il  journal  hat  said,  ( on  a  mignrd  issue  '  ?    The  answer  lira 
m  words  ol  Mr.  Gladstone's  summary :  -  Jt  is  our  duty 
let  to  be-  n'n  i  .in  imperfect  good,  when  we  can  get  a 

pfriret  oik'/  We  adopt  this  as  our  plain  answer  to  all  mere 
psxnises,  even  in  the  solemn  form  of  the  olTer  made  on  July 
Id;  for  their  fulfilment  or  the;r  nullification  rests  with  tin- 
cttremc  party,  moved  by  the  Caucuses.  Hut  on  the  one  great 
scia:  of  principle  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  are 
spml ;  why  then  reject  the  clear  and  simple  mode  of  procrduii- 
SB&rsted  Ly  Sir  Stafford  N'orthcotc  ?  We  atill  hold  that  tin- 
stent  course  would  have  been  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  con- 
sutienciet ;  but  the  Government  have  used  their  power  to  den  J 
The  autumn  Session  is  to  be  held,  to  pass  the  Franchise? 
il ;  and  the  ordinary  Session  of  1S85  is  devoted  by  the  moat 
t  eslemn  pledges  to  Redistribution,  Why  nor  make  both  the. 
•ctk  of  the  one  long  Session  ;  and,  it'  there  be  a  practical  difK- 
DJBy  as  to  their  joint  progress,  at  least  put  us  in  poaMsslofl  of 
tts  whoJo  scheme  before  any  part  of  it  be  inrvm-ulil  s  adopted  y 
Tt  this  procedure  there  tan  be  but  one  objection.  Of  Mr. 
Wsrlet one's  usual  'three  courses' — in  this  case,  resignation, 
flbsolutifni,  or  reasonable  concession — if  all  arc  to  be  rejectnrJi 
B  ran  only  be  for  the  sake  of  using  force,  and  making  the 
httiJiaUon  of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  not  their  so-called 
'reformation,*  a  primary  object. 

pie  who  hnvc  any  foresight  whatever  have  perceived  I 
lie  1 1  fin-  miiim  inevitably  arrive  \ 
tW  House  of  Lords  would   have  to  make  a  final  stand  for  its 
sacsezit  rights  and  privileges  under  the  Constitution,  or  fall  i 

degradation  and  contempt.     If  it  is  not  to  be  nllowrd  t.» 

^^BftTJ  its  pMjH  i  function  in  the  State, — if  it  is  to  be  a  mere 

stiataeotal  assemblage,  existing  on  sufferance,  and  licensed  only 

to  receive   in  *  servile   manner   the   n-M-vipU  of  the  Commons, 

—then    ilw   sooner   it    is   removed    the    better;    for  a   Second 

Chamber  would  soon   be  found   indispensable,  and  we  should 

»Und  a  chance  of  getting  one  which  vould  not  be  afraid  to  do 

its  duty,  and  which  could   not   be  terrified   by  loud   anil  angry 

tortat*  of  abolition.    The  Lords,  then,  Imniii','  now  t (die n  up  thru 

ground, 
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pround,  arc  compelled  to  stand  fa.it  by  it.     They  cannot,  i 
recede  without  inflicting  a  stroke  upon  tbeir  House  quite  asdeuHr 
as  any  that  the  Radical*  ran  deliver.     To  lv*  always  real  | 
shows  of  resistance,  and  always  yielding,  is  more  destru 
the  interests  <>i'  the  country,  as  well   as  of  the  House  of  Isolds 
itself,   than   any  fate   which   the   Radicals   have  power  to  all 
clown    from    the    clouds.     It  will   he  fsisy   for   Mr.  (1U1K 
friends  and  allies  to  get  up  and  talk  about  abolishing  the  Hon* 
of  Lords,  but  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  bulk  of  the  jieujilf  IB 
prepared  to  see  it  go.      Waiving,  for  the  moment,  the  quwtioa 
ns  to  the  means  by  which  the  Radicals  propose  to  carry  their 
threats  into  execution,  it  might  be  well   f>r  • 
against  whom  these  threats  are  Tcally  directed. 
-■wi'ilwrs  of  the  House  of  Lords  do  not  fear  them ;  it  is  no  went 
that  they  say,  •  better  far  to  be  deprived  of  legislative  farxtiuai, 
than  to  be  nominally  invested  with  those  functions,  and  ilirnu 
be  subjected  to  every  species  of  terrorism  and  intuit,  in 
of  all  Euiopc,  whrneirr  we  propose  to  use  them.'     The  roilr 
nble  men  in  the  House  of  Lords  arc  tired  of  being  made  srtarr 
in  this  miserable  show;  any  man  of  common  independence  sal 
free  spirit  would  revolt  from  it;  and  therefore  if  i*  : bit  the 
Lords,  perhaps  as  a  body,  believe  that  the  crisis  might  ai  vol 
i  nine  m>w  a*  nt  a   future  time.     The  Peers  have  less  to  Itself 
the  abolition  of  their  House  than  the  nation 

The  real   issue   before  the  country   is   simple.      It   is 
whether  it  wants  the  liill  in  its  present  imperfect  shape,  or 
If  rlii!  answer  is  -yes,'  the  Houst   ol  Lords  pledget  itself  to 
the  Bill.     The  Government  dare  not  go  bcinie  the  nsiioa, 
put  the   matter  in   this  way — tin-  mily  true   and    fail  waj 
therefore  they  set,  on  foot  an  agitation  against  the  oxiv.coor 
the  Upp<*r  House.     Mr  GI  uImimic  deliberately  opened  it 
night  of  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.      If  he  does  not  ply 
the  arts   of  the  demagogue,  he   at   least  is  willing  to  profit 
them  nil,  and   he  wantonly  provoked  this  struggle,  alt 
man  can   know   better    than   he  how  vnst  must    1 
quences  of  any  attempt    to  put  into  execution  the  threats 
nil   followers  are  perpetually  shouting   iurtli.      I  l<    «ta 
.owU  uf  the  terrible  doom  which  awaited  them  if  they  d 
lay  unholy  hands  upon  his  Bill.     They  have  deemed 
duty  to  disregard  his  menace.     Their  only  course  now 
maintain  tbflir  position  until   the  Franchise  Bill  has  bece 
mittcd  properly  to  the  whole   country,  ond   until  the  voice 
been  heard  which  nil  mu$t  fiber. 
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ONS1EUR  EDMOND  SCHERER,  tl.r  author  of  the 

powerful    and    widely-circulated  pamphlet  which   nra 

it  placed  At  the  bead  of  this  article,  i*  well   known   to 

ibets  ol   cultivated   Englishmen  as  one  of  the   most   intrlli- 

tt  and  judiciuua,  and  one  of  ibe  best  instructed,  of  Preach 

icil  writers.     He  Is  remarkable  not  only  for  his  knowledge 

English   literature,  but   for  his  singular  sympathy   with   it* 

M.  Soberer  i«  not  solely  a  man  of  letters.     He  is 

experienced  and  observant  politician.      If  the  colour  of  his 

tl  opinions  has  to  be  given,  he  must   be  classed  ns  a  Re- 

Ho  La  not  a  Logitimiac,  ooi  iq<  )j Iranist,  nor  a  Bonn- 

iiudcr    disguise.      He   did    in  tin?   Republican 

•f  government  ns  a   merely   provisional  arrangement,  un- 

Is  in  the  existing  circumstance!    il  I     mix.      llr  thought 

the  establishment  of  a   Republic  was  inevitable,  and   that 

experiment  should  be  honestly  tried,  and   tried  out  to  the 

n-n  the  National   Assembly,   having   constructed    tin* 

istitution,  proceeded  under  its  provisions  to  the  election 

Senators  for  Life  in    187fi,  M.  Scheie*  waione  of  the  candid 

i  -it  (  .  ;itn-  for  those  scats,  and  be  wis  chosen  by  I 

I ilc  majority.     From  tin;  point  of  view  thus  obtained,  be 

surveyed  French  politics  for  nearly  ton  years,  and  the  ptcturn 

i«L  ha  draws  of  Republican  government   in  actual  operation 

l.meholy  to  the   last   decree.      Englishmen  on  the  whole 

iewed    with    strong:   disapproval   the   attempt  of  the    Due    dfl 

iment  to  dragoon    the    r'rendi  electorate  Into 
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returning   I   majority  resembling  that  which  had  controlled  t 
National  Aaaembly,  and  the  complacency  with  wl 

blinded  them  to  the  true  results  of  an  •- 
prriinrnt  in  government,  which  was  for  the  first  time  left  to  . 
natural  course  by  Marshal  Mm  Ehfahon'fl  n    un&ation  of  the  Prei 

of  ihr  French   Republic,     Wr  shall  prcacutlj 
portion  of  M.  Scherer's  account  of  the  methods   bv  which  ta 
Trench    political    system    is    made    to  *Ii«h.»rgc  the   d 
government  j  but,  meantime,  the  greatest  merit  of  his  pamehln' 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  lie  in  its  exposure  of  the  scrrility  «  Al 
deputies  to  the  electoral   committees,  or  of  thfl  public 

by  which  their  support  is  purchased.  It  lies  rather  if 
n  ■  lurei's  examination  of  certain  rague  abstract  pinposjuoss, 
which  are  commonly  accepted  without  question  by  tbe  R*f»tuV 
lican  politicians  of  France/,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Coi 
In  our  day,  when  the  extension  of  popular  government  is  thro* 
ing  all  the  "M.  i   political  ideas  into  llttci  ion,  a  tnsotl 

ability  can  hardly  render  a  higher  service  to  his  count 
by  the  analysis  and  correction  of  the  assumptions  which  ssfl 
fn»rn  mind  to  mind  in  the  multitude,  without  inspiring  a  i*M 
qJ  thci?  troth  and  genuineness.  Some  part  of  this  inteUrdOk! 
i  irculatxng  medium  was  base  from  the  first;  another  was  sea 
good  coin,  hut  it  it  clipped  and  worn  on  all  aidoa ;  another  oo; 
sists  of  mere  tokens  which,  like   the  tssslf-aorereijp  a1 

-•ire  merely  called  by  an  old  mime,  because  tl 
itional  understanding   that   it  shall   still   be  uacd.     I'  1 
urgently   DCCCatai}'  to  rate  all   this  currency  at  its  tnie  Taiar 
audi  M  regards  a  part  of  it,  this  was  < 

F.  Stephen,  in  hit  idmintbli*  volume,  mi  *  f.ilwrrt,  Pr-UrnuM 
and  Equality/  But  the  political  smashers  are  const  anil/  * 
■ork,  and  their  dupes  arc  perpetually  multiplying,  while  thct  i 
by  no  mean*  a  corresponding  activity  in  anj 
bntl  to  all  this  spurious  manulactuic.  We  Kngl'ishmcn  pan* 
'in  ( 'inn  I  new  Ki  maateri  of  the  art  of  gov  ■ 
doubted  whether]  I-*.-  ii  among  us,  the  science,  i  .  rcspx>4 

to  the  art,  is  nut  vciy  much  in  the  condition  of  Political  Eciaaxn 
before  Adam  Smith  took  it  in  hand.     In  Fran 
of  political  thought  is  far  worae,     Englishmen  abandon  a  poll 
logRUi  when  it  has  led  to  practical  disaster;  but  no  Fwtx4 
man  was  ever  converted,  or  eten  afll  iitrstia 

that    a   government   or   an    institution,   which    be     lb* 
prefers,  has  worked  badly  in  practice-     The   nation  is  so  *W 

and   id  naturally  at  ihe  mercy  of  all 
generalizations,  that  it  can  only  be  influenced  by  a  succewAi 
attack  on  them. 

M-Scte* 


The  Nature  of  Dcm<x:nn  ■/. 


Mi  Schcrer,  so  for  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  been  the  first 
French   Vfiter  to  bring   into  clear   li^lit   :i   truth  of  the  greatest 
liroplicity,  which,  nevertheless,  in   modem  t  -ontincntal   politics 
is  the  begi lining  of  wisdom,      His  subject  is  Democracy,  and  he 
affirms  that  Democracy  is  nothing  but  a  form  of  government.* 
There  is  no  word  About  which  a  druscr  mist  of  vague  language, 
a   larger    heap   of   loose    metaphors,    has   collected.      *  <t, 
igh    Democracy    does    signify    something    iiidctciminntc, 
Acre  it  nothing  vngue  about  it.      It  is  simply  And  solely  a  form 
of  gortroment.      It  is  the  government  of  the  State  hy  the  Many, 
is  opposed,  »«  cording  to  the  old  flreek  analy*!*,  t..  Its  govern- 
be  Few,  And  to  its  government   I •  v  Onr,      Tin-   border 
w  and  the  Many,  and  again  between  the  varieties 
of  die  Many,  is  necessarily  indeteruiinati   ;   but  Democracy   not 
ilie !■  inins  ;i  mere  form  of  govenimtnl ;  and,  inasmuch  as 

MS  forms  the  most  definite  and  determinate  is  Monarchy — 
the  government  of  the  State  by  one  person — Democracy  Is  most 
rately  described  as  inverted  Monarchy.     And  this  descrip- 
tion answers  to  the  actual  historical  process  by  which  the  great 
modern    Republics    bave   been    formed.     Viltari  f   has  shown 
iniecd  modern  State  was  first  constituted  in  Italy. 

It  irrew,  not  out  of  the  medieval  Republican  municipalities, 
■aich  had  nothing  in  common  with  modern  government,  but 
•clof  that  most  ill-fatm-d  of  nil  political  systems,  flu  IcaUbUI 
nny.  The  celebrated  Italian  state-enft,  spread  nil  over 
Europe  by  Italian  statesmen,  who  were  generally  ecclesiastics, 
»»i  applied  to  I  Vance  by  Cardinal  Masarin  and  bis  pupil, 
L>»is  \ IV. ;  mid  out  of  the  contact  of  this  new  science  with  An 

nivtrative  system  incomplete  disorder,  there  sprang  Men* 
wdiieal  France.     The  successive  French  Republics  hare  been 

»g  but  the   later  French   Monarchy,  upside  down.     Simi- 

.   (he  Constitutions  and   the   legal   systems  of   the   several 
N  >nh   American   Stiles,  and   of  the   United  States,   would    In 
•Mly  unintelligible   to   anybody   who  did  not  know  that  the 
■uccsuirs  uf  the  Anglo-American*  had  once  lived  under  a  KlOg, 
nirnself  the  representative  of  older  Kings  infinitely  more  auto* 

,  and  who  bad  not  observed  that  throughout  these  bodies 
*f  Isw  and  plans  of  government  the  People  had  simply  been 
p*>t  into  the  Kind's  scat,  occasionally  filling  it  with  some  awk- 
messL  The  advanced  Radical  politician  of  our  t\ny  would 
•*•*  to  have  an  impression  that  Democracy  differs  from  Mo- 
■Uchy  in  essence.  There  can  ho  no  grosser  mistake  ihan  ibis, 
«»d  none   more   fertile   of  further  delusions.      Democracy,   the 
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government  of  the  commonwealth  by  a  numeron*  but   ini', 
miuatc    portion    of   the    community    taking    tLe  tb<? 

Monarch,  h.14  exactly  the  s.irnc  condition*  t"  Satisfy  Hi  M- 
it   has   the  mmc  functions   to  discharge,   ih"  y» 

tlit-ui  through  different  ui^uiis.      TIil*  lest*  of  i 

LMCti   01   tlio   ncces&aiv  and    natural  duties  of  a  government 
■iir  precisely  tin    >  una  in  bulb  cases. 

Thus,  in  the  rcorj!  ffni   pUo*,  Democracy,  lika  Mob 

like  Aristocracy,  like  an>  Otttl  Goi  •  must  prcscrt 

national   existence.      The   first   necessity   of  a  State   is  that  i; 
should  be  durable.     Among  mankind  regarded  *u  aascmblaro 

ndividuaU,  r!n-  ^ihIh  .in-  mi  id  :i>  love  those  who  di- 

i>ut  DODodj  bai  rantarod  to  make  such  nu  U(fp 

The  pCkjtGDJ  oi  aaxioaj  to  Heaven  have  been,  from  the  eu 

ages,  for  long  national   life,  life  from  generation  to  generati 
life  prolonged  far  beyond  that  of  children's  children, 
•fur    of   the  everlasting    bills.     The  historian   will   sotnelis** 
speak  of  governments  distinguished   for  the  loftiness 
aims,  and   the  brilliancy  of  the  talenti  which  they 
but  doomed  to  u  uiatonoe  all  too  brieL     The  compliouai  i» 
in  roaliti  it  paradox,  for  in  rotten  of  government  all  objtdi 
I      ..ii[i    mill    all    talents    wasted,    when    they    fall    to   sreuft 
nationnl  durability.     One   might  a*  well  eulogise  a  phyitdso 
for   the  assiduity  of  his  attendant  r*  md   the  scientific   b> 
bis  treatment,  when  the   patient  has  died  under  bis  Cnrr.     NpJ 
perhaps  tn  the  paramount  dutj   of  maintaining  nations!  eii** 
enoe,  comes  the  obligation   incumbent  on   Democracies,  siW 
■11  goremmeats,  of  leaning  the  national  greatnes*   i 
Loss  of  territory,  lose  of  authority,  loss  of  general  reap 
of  seli-roji  be  unavoidable  evils,  but  they  art 

evils,  judged  by  the  pains  th   v  Lnfliot  and  th<*  .  \  of  tl* 

BUadl  bj    Miji'h  these    pain*  are  felt;  and   the  Cjovcnuetat 
which    fails    to   provide    a    sufficient    supply   of  genernli  iflo 
statesmen,   of   soldiers  and  administrators,  for  the    p* 
ami  cure  of  them  evil*,  i*  n  Government  whicl  **"'T 

It   will   also   have   miscarried,  if   it   cannot    command 
qualities  wlmh  ate  essential  to  the  success  of  natiooal  actw*- 
ln   nil   their  relations  witii   mim>   Htiotbn  (and    this   is   a  funus* 
mental    assumption   of   Intern. Ltional    law)  States   must  xcl  I 
individual   men,     The  defects  ivhicli  are  di  '•' -u   in   individud 
men,    and    perhaps   venial    defects,    ate    Faults    in   States,  »"j 
generally  faults  of  the  extrcmest  gravity.      In  all   war  nnJ  >' 
diplomacy,  in  every  purt  of  foreign  policy,  caprice,  will 
loss  of  srlf-njitiiiiaiid,  timidity,  temerity,  inconsistent,  "'" 
eeney,  and  coarseness,  arc  weaknesses  which  rise  to  th- 

del 
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•  vices;    ami   if  Remoeracy   i*  more   lialilr   to  them 
tain  sre  other  forms  of  povcrnment,  it  is  to  that  extent  inferior 

'•o  tiirni.        It    I*    U-Iii-i     (in    i«     nation,    tiriiildiiig    to    mi    BngU*U 

prrlite,  to  be  free  than  to  be  sober.      If  the  choice  has  to  be 

nacfe,  and   if  there  it  any  real  connection  between  Democrat  > 

*wl  liberty,  it  it  better  to  remain  a  nation  capable  ol  displaying 

ucs  of  a  nation  than  even  to  he  free. 

If  we  turn  from  rhr  foreign  to  the  domestic  duties  of  a  nation, 

»?  shall   find   the   rreateal  *.f  thru:   to  he.  that  its  government 

sfwuld  compel  obedience  to  this  law,  criminal  ami  civil.     The 

rtlj»r  in  i  no  doubt   is,  last  la*  •   lliQIUBOlUll 

Stajc  coamanii  <  n    ■  r  *uypov.d  i<:  l»-  luituialh  law-abidingi 

and  Mime  arc  not.      But  the  troth  is  (anil  this  is  a  commonplace 

"I  lb*  modern  jurist/  that  it  is  always  the  State  nhich  causes 

1**«  to    be   obeyed.      It    is  finite   true    that    this  obedience   i* 

rendered  by  the  front  bulk  oi   all  civilized  societies  without  an 

rfiirt  and    quite    OnCODftciottsly.      Hui    that    is    i»nl\    herati***,    in 

tae  coarse  of  countless  ngos,  the  stern  discharge  of  thoir  chicl 

dot/  by  States  has  created  habits  Uld  vutiunriits,  which  save  the 

necessity  for penal  )•-**,  becauti-  aeerlj  •rer^bod J tharai 

them.     The  venerable  legal  formulas,  which  make  laws  to  he 

administered  in  the  name  of  the*  Kiiij?,  forrnulic  ahirti 

Kepublice  have  borrowed,   are  a   monument  of  the  BMMlaet 

■*   whirfi    governments    have   Tendered,   and    continue   to 

reaeer,  to  mankind,      ll   any  [government  should  be   tempted  t«> 

ntf>Kt,  even    foi    *  moment,  its  function  of  compelling  obe* 

-   to  law — if  a  Uemocracy,  for  example,  were   to  allow  a 

portion  o(  the  multitude  of  wnich  it  consists  to  set  some  law  at 

ire  which   it   happen*  to   dislike — it  would  be  guilty  of  n 

Crime  which  hardly  any  other  virtue  could  redeem,  and   whirli 

century  upon  century  mi^ht  fail  to  repair* 

On  e  dispassionate  *tndent  of  politic*,  who  hns 

•ate  got  into  his  head  that  Democracy  is  only  B  form  of  guvem- 

nimt,  who  ha*  mm*   idea  "i  whal  iht  primary  duties  of  govern- 

*ntnt  air,  und  who  see*  tin-  main  question,  in  i  boosing  between 

t**m,  to  bo  which  of  them  in  the  lonff  run  best  discharge*  these 

->  n  right   to   be  somewhat   surprised  at  the    feeling* 

i  the  advent  of  !>emncniry  excite*.     The  problem  which 

<n:,  it  it  be  near  at  hand,  suggests,  is  not  sentimental  hut 

*nd    one   might   have  expected  leas   malediction  OB 

ide,   ami   lea*  shouting   and   thinwing  up  of  cap*  on  the 

..  t.   however,   is  that,  when  the  current  of  human 

«  Jch    hi    :in'   tang   course  of  ages   has    beat) 

*?  in  .ill  sorts  of  direction*,  set*  strongly   towards  one 

p*nicuisr    point,    there    is    always    an    outburst   of   terror   or 

enthusiasm  ; 
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enthusiasm  :  ami  the-  •■•  pl.t  nation  "1"  ln«  feelings  muted 
occasions,  which  is  true  Cm  out  day  and  of  &  tendency  towaris 
Democracy,  is  probably  true  also  for  sail  lime.  The  great  sirtir 
of  Dcrnrtcracics  in  somo  men's  eye*,  their  great  vice  in  tar«)« 
of  others,  i«  that  tin-\  an-  thought  to  be  more  active  * 
forma  of  government  in  the  discharge  of  one  particular  functka. 
This  is  the  alteration  and  transform-stion  of  tan  ;md  ■  js'.on— 
the  process  known  CD  us  an  reforming;  legislation.  As  a  vattrr 
of  iii<t,  tlii*  proccai  which  is  an  indispensable,  though  in  tv 
long    run    a    very    subordinate,    pi  f   a   g»od    ir 

government — i*  not  at  all  r^ahar  to  Democracies,  It  tln-vfufc 
of  the  known  history  of  the  human  race  Im*  examined,  we  sisll 
see  that  the  great  authors  of  legislative  change  hsv*  btm 
oouciful  Monarchic*.  The  long  nail  at  the  inujuitiri  rf 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  which  runs  through  the  latter  part  af 
the  Old  Testament,  is  tin-  c.tpicssinii  of  Jewish  resenUnta:  ** 
the  'big  legislation*  with  which  the  nationi  that  aioft  stab 
the  Old  Testament  arc  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  love.  TW 
trituration  of  old  usage  was  carried  irifinitt-lv  further  by  u* 
Roman  Kmperor*,  ever  increasing  in  '.h-.aoughnces  as  sir 
despotism  grew  more  stringcut.  The  Emperor  was  in  ho 
the  symbolic  boast  which  the  Prophet  m  "ing,  btteaiaf 

to  pieces  and  stamping  the  residue  with  its  tret.  We  uiuseltA 
live  In  the  dust  of  Roman  Imperialism,  and  by  far  the  largest  psfl 
of  modern  law  is  nothing  more  than  a  scdimrt. 

left  by  the  Roman  legid  reforms.  The  rule  holds  good  ir.MUfi 
all  ■nHfljmil  history.  The  one  wholesale  legal  reformer  d 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  Charles  the  Great  1^  was  the  Fmsti 
Empire  of  the  Bonaparte*  that  gave  real  practical  curwsKl 
to  the  new  French  jurisprudence  which  has  oven  i  ILista 

world,  for  the  governments  immediately  arising  out  of  th? 
Revolution  left  little  behind  them  heyond  schemes  and  project* 
of  law. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  |  CtT         forms  of 

lanchj  and  Otawncy,  li.i\e  t  peculiarity  which  is 
from  the  mote  tempered  political  systems  lounded  on  coropts* 
misc.  Constitutional  Kingship  and  Aristocracy.  Wlieu  tbej  arr 
first  efitahlikhiil  in  absolute  completeness,  thev  are  i 
strucUvc.  There  is  a  general,  sometimes  chaotic,  upl*car4 
while  the  fUMaxllcs  ranches  are  settling  into  the  it  place  io  ts* 
transtoini' id  commonwealth.  The  new  rulers  sternly  insist,  ibsJ 
everything   shall    be  brought   Into  onformity  witli  ti» 

ral  principle  of  the  system  over  which  they  preside ;  auiithrr 
:n«  .sided  by  numbers  of  persons  to  whom  the  old  juincipk* 
were  hateful,  from  their  fan  \  Foi  idea]  reforms,  fr 
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•fi  i  monotonous  stability,  or  from   a  natural  dcstructivcncu  of 
Ussperament.      What    tlie  old    monarchies,   established    in    i!n 
r*J!*Ti  of  the  great  KasU-rn  river*,  IijmI  to  contend  against,  was 
■rligi  i'.,    and   trilml   nh&iiiiary;  and  they   transported 

trboli  ions  in  order  that  these  might  be  destroyed.    What 

■  aaodr.-u  1  >i-n:  ii  u.  fi^lita  with  L»  piiwlrL.'.* ;  and  it  know*  uu 
r»st  rill  this  is  trampled  out.  But  the  legislation  of  absolutism, 
democratic  or  otherwise,  is  transitory.  Before  the  Jews  had 
taken  home  their  harps  from  Babylon,  they  had  found  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  another  mighty  conquering  Monarch 
■ufch  the  vnnufer  that  the  law  nf  d  and 

Persians  altereth    not.       I  h<  no   belief  loss   warranted    by 

trtu.il  experience,  than   that  a  democratic   republic  is,  afte: 
first  snd  in  the  lone;  run,  given  to  reforming  legislation.     As  is 
-  scholars,  the  <un  irut   n -jmblics  hardly    lrgialatod 
M  all  ;  their  democratic  energy  was  expended  upon  war,  dip  la- 
d  justice  ;  hut  they  j>ut  nearly  insuperable  obstacles  ia 
way   of  n  change  of  law.     The  American*  of  the  United 
c  hedged  themselves  round  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
unly   make    laws    within    the    limits  of  their  Constitutions, 

espoei  i!  j  ol  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  and,  iudgod  by  what 
unhappily  become  the  English  standard,  their  legislation 
in  these  limits  Is  almost  trivial.  As  we  attempted  to 
in  a  former  article,  the  legislative  infertility  of  demo* 
ies  springs  from  permanent  causes.*  The  prejudices  of  the 
|*op!e  arc  far  stronger  than  those  of  the  privileged  classes;  I 
far  more  vnlgsr;  and  they  are  far  more  dangerous,  because 
are  apt  to  run  counter  to  scientific  conclusions.  This  asscr- 
is  curiously  roafiriueil  by  the  political  phenomena  of  the 
lent.  The  most  recent  of  democratic  inventions  is  the 
'referendum '  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Constitution,  and  of  certain 
Cantonal  Constitutions.  On  the  demand  of  a  certain  ntimlier  of 
d  by  the  legislature  is  put  to  the  vote  of  the 
*oitrr  population,  leal  by  any  chance  it*  *  mandati 
•>*•■  exceeded.  Hut  to  the  confusion  and  dismay  of  the  Radical 
leaders   in   tlie   legislature,    nearly  every   law   so  put  has  been 

^'cd. 
Monocracy  being  what  it  is,  the  language  used  of  it  in  our 
under  its  various  disguises  of  Freedom,  the  •Revolution.' 
Republic,1  Popular  Government,  the  Reign  of  the  Pcoj>l< , 
U  exceedingly  rrra-nrkahlp,      Kvety  sort  of  metaphor,  signifying 
■rrcsUtihle  lorce,  and  conveying  admiration  or  dread,  boa  been 
Applied   to  it   by    its  friends  or  its  enemies.     A  gieat  Knglish 


'Prosjwri*  of  Popular  Gorernment,'  •  Quark  rly  Bctiew,*  April,  1883. 

orator 
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orainr  ODCfl  compared   it  to  the  firavr,  which 

ami  BtVM  nothing  back.      The  most    widely  read  Arnorjeaa  ki»- 

orian    altogetba    loses   himself  in    fi«  'Tlr 

change  which  Divine  wisdom  ordained,  and  which  no  hitau 
policy  cir  force  could  hold  back,  proceeded  a*  uniformly  *w 
majestically  na  the  law*  of  being,  and  was  ascertain  as  the  drenn 
of  eternity.'  ■  And  again,  *  The  idea  of  freedom  had  never  beta 
irholjj  unknown  ;  the  rising  light  flashed  joy  acroai  ilic  <i 
■  i -onirics,  nnd  its  growing  BOafgy  con  bo  traced  in  the 
of  the  agea/f  Tntte  hopei  have  even  found  room 
selves  among  tin-  commonplaces;  of  after-dinner  oratory,  *Ta* 
irii  oi  Demoi  raci  ii  rolling  on,  and  i  i  hand  can  »urb 
majestic  course,'  said  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  of  the  Frauchiir  i 
But  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  state  of  exciter:  >•  ^hid 

BOOie  mind*  are  thrown  by  an  experiment  in  gnvcrnmenr,  whiA 
ii  very  old  and  has  never  been  particularly  sucocaslul,  is  >!l 
by  the  little  rolume  'Toward*  Democracy,1  u 
named  nt  the  bead  of  this  paper*  The  vritar  ia  not  destitoie  of 
poetical  force,  hut  he  baa  followed  a  wretched  American  to*i'l 
the  smallest  conception  ol  whal  Democracy  rea  I)  i»  radew 
hapaoditi  about  it  ridiculous.  'Freedom!*  iinga  thii  i 
cipk"  of  Walt  Whitman — 

'And  among  the  for  nations  thexo  is  a  stir  like  tho  stir 

-  of  tho  forctit. 
'-Inr,  joy,  arising  on  earth. 

■Ami  lo  I    flsfl  bannan  lilted  from  point  io  point,  and  the 
this  ancient  MOOS  lodU  I  il  dan 

God  culling  to  their  children. 

•  •  •  «  • 

■Lo!  (!,.■  (1'vni.   Hast  from  ages  and  ages  back  intact  her 

jewel  of  thought — tho  genu  of  Democracy     bringing  down  I 

•  ••••• 

'0  glancing  eyes!  0  leaping  whining  water* !    Do  I  m.-tknowjl 
thou,  Damomcya  dcat  control  and  inspire  ;  that  thon  toohant 
to  them, 

*  As  anrely  ae  Niagara  hue  rclutiona  to  Krie  and  Ontario?* 

Townrdt  tlie  close  ol   the  poem  wo  find  this  line — •  I 
roica  ear,  \\  hat  ia  Freedom  r     h  is  impossible  that  the 
could  aaa  i  Dam  pertinent  question.     If  ths  author  of 'Towarfr 

oast,   -m  tforj   oJ   i  sited  Stales.'  rsl  i.     Mr.  Bancroft,  m  ties* 

;.  h  ponon  whom  bo  rwembkass  aoUa* 

■   i  'Fraaaili  n-ri:l'l.iuius.' taid  Uuiintliaa  SpK 

K-jwah  at  the  fesliml  of  th«-  0api  '  nV»t-o»  mi  TB* 

"4  lo  coaauoaooim  /  .1.  «  '.  :i.l»,  d&iAa  . 

:  -v 
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Democracy '  had  ever  heard  the  answer  of  I  lobbct,  that  Freedom 

ii  'political  power  divided  into  small  fragment*/  or  thl  ilu  inm 

flint  '  Oimikh racy  is  a  form  of  povcrnment,'  his 

Crtiwl  vein   might  have  been  drowned,  but  bis  mind   would 
r*  bwn  invigorated  by  the  healthful  douche  of  cold  water. 
The  opinion  thnt  Democracy  was  irresistible  and  inevitable, 
am) probably  perpetual,  would,  only  a century  ago,  huv*>  appeared 
»  wild   paradox.      There   had   been   more   than  2000  years  of 
tolerably    well-ascertained   political   history,   and   at    its    outset 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,   and   Democracy,  were  nil   plainly  dis- 
cernible.     The*    result    of   a    lung   experience   was,   that  samp 
Monarchies  and  some  Aristocracies  had  shown  themselves  ttt> 
civ  tenacious  of   life.     The    French  monarchy  and    thi 
Venetian  oligarchy  were  in  particular  of  great  antiquity,  nnd 
Ihf  Roman  Lmpiro  was  not  even  then  quite  dead.     But  the  demu- 
rs which  had  men  and  perished,  or  had  fallen  into  extrrme 
iasifnificancc,  seemed  to  show  that  this  form  of  government  was 
■  rare  ninitirriir  in  jn»litif.nl  history  and  eras  characterised  bj 
>a  extreme  fragility,     This  was  the  opinion  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Mnerifn   Federal  Republic,  who  over  and  over  again   betray 
their  regret  that  the  only  jrovernment,  which  it  was  possible  for 
'hrui  to  establish,  waa  one  which  promised  so  little  stability. 
It  became  very  shortly  the  opinion  of  the  French  Revolutionists, 
for   do  sooner    has    the   Constitutional  Monarchy    fallen    than 
Irf'liet"  that  a  new  era  bos  begun  for  the  human  race  gives 
ijras  of  rapidly  lading  ;  and  the  language  of  the  Revolutionary 
*  becomes  stained  with  a  dark  and  ever-growing  suspicioiw- 
i  manifestly  inspired  by  genuine  fear  that  Democracy  must 
,  unless  saved  by  unflagging  energy  and  unsparing  severity . 
cverthelees,   the   view    that    Democracy    is    irresistible    it    ol 
01  isiDi  like  almost  all  other  sweeping  political  gene  tai- 
ns.    It  may  be   first  detected  rather  more  than  (illy  jmn 
nnd  it  whs   mainly   spread  over  the  world  by  the  book   nl 
nevillron  Democracy  in  America.    Some  of  the  younger 
ve  minds  in  France  weredeeply  struck  by  the  revival  of 
atic  ideas  in  France  ot  ihe  Revolution  of  1830,  and  among 
was  Alexis  do  Tocquevillc,  born  a  noble  and  educated   in 
isin.     The  whole  fabric  of  French  Revolutionary  belle] 
apparently  been  ruined  beyond  hope  of  u  i  > .        ,  iuincd  by 
*e  crimes    and    usurpations   of   the    GoOYCntioa,    by    military 
habits  and  ideas,  by  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  bf  the 
Warn  of  the  Dourbons  with  a  large  pari  of  the  system   of  the 
monarchy,  by  the  hard  repression   of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
■at  so  slight  a  provocation  as  the  attempt  of  Charles  X.  to  do 
*Ut  hit  brother  had  done  without  serious  resistance,  brought 

back 
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back  the  whole  torrent  of  rcrolutionary  sentiment  ami  dofno, 
which  at  once  overran  the  entire  European  Continent.  No  doabc 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  something  in  Democracy  which  asftdt 
it  resistless  ;  and  yet,  as  M.  Schtrtr  has  shown  in  one  of  tat 
most  raluable  parts  ol  his  pamphlet,  the  Frenchmen  of  that  tin 
did  riot  mean  tlir  onine  thing  as  the  modem  Fin 
or  the  English  Radical,  when  they  spoke  of  Democracy.  If 
their  view  be  put  affirmatively,  tliev  meant  the  nsrcmtaicy  uf 
the  middle  classes  ;  if  neiratively,  tiiey  meant  the  oon-rerirsl  of 
the  old  feudal  society.  The  French  people  were  vciy  losij  is 
shaking  off  their  fear  that  the  material  adrantages,  secured  to  ti«s 
by  the  first  French  Revolution,  were  not  safe  ;  and  tLis  fc»r  i:  »» 
which,  a*  we  perceive  from  the  Jotters  of  Mallet  du  Fan,*  reraai 
<ilrd  them  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins  and  caused  then  U 
look  with  the  deepest  suspicion  on  the  plans  of  th*  SoeerstMi 
allied  against  the  Republic.  Democracy,  however,  gradaaUf 
t(Hik  a  new  sense,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  wonder  at  las 
success  ol  the  American  Federation,  in  which  most  of  the  Stttts 
had  now  adopted  universal  suffrage  ;  and  by  1848  the  wcadssw 
come  to  be  used  very  much  with  its  ancient  meaning,  the  (£***■• 
meiit  of  the  commonwealth  by  the  Many.  It  is  pcrhapfttiK 
scientific  tinge  which  thought  is  assuming  among  us,  that  cassis 
so  many  Englishmen  to  take  for  granted  that  IXanocrary  if 
inevitable,  because  many  considerable  approaches  to  it  hsrt 
been  made  in  our  country.  No  doubt,  if  adequate  causes  stp  s! 
work,  the  effect  will  always  follow;  but,  in  politics,  the  asst 
powerful  of  all  causes  are  the  timidity,  the  listlcssncss,  an 
superficiality,  of  the  generality  of  minds.  If  a  large  nnmhrr  d 
Englishmen,  belonging  to  classes  which  are  powerful  if  tb*J 
exert  themselves,  continue  saying  to  themselves  and  others  ii«* 
Democracy  is  irresistible  and  must  come,  bayond  all  dc-nbi  h 
will  conic. 

The  enthusiasm   for  Democracy,  which  Is  conveyed  by  i 
figures  of   speech   applied   to  it,   is   equally  modern   with  ti 
impression   of  its  incvitableness.       In  reality,  considering  the 
brilliant  stages  in  the  history  of  a  certain  number  of  coansfosv 


Mixndeaco  of  Mallet  du  Pi* a  with  the  Oftrt  «? 

i.  >■  uf  tin-  biftiiwt  intcieat  and  value.    U.  Iks* 
in   iK'Vcrul  tiiut'ii  ftfliruicd   llmt  \MtuL  «M  SOI« 


*  TJic  iivwlv  published  curresi 
IS,  titnwn  WW  nud  1798. ! 
*ho  oi<ntn!.ut.-a  the  Pwuaoo,  ami  several  ttaios  afllruicd  that  Mklla 
the  ve*r  f«w  psssttSM  whs  underHtootl  the  Kr*noh  SUroluLioa     It  mfM 
ilnt,  Mniln  (In  ss  )i    i.  ra  stew  l>fiTig  smttnt,  the  hvpnblii*  wiu  falling  •*»  sV 
deepest  unpopularity,  mitigated  only  by  the  fairs' >f  which  *e  U»\o  iputa  tl**1- 
It  nu  Baaoaotcdlj  saved  L\  Lho  t.  atas  of  Nvij»lcoa  Bra- 

one  aerloun  nblakt  of  Mullet  wiui  his  blludneai  to  thai  Renin*.     Ho  U*"S* 
General   Itonapartt    a  diarluuii  ;   mid    Hi-    oj.ii  .y  taaf*J,  tl  ■ 

bottom  of  tbsb  heart*  bj  Lbote  who  nut  tlu  young  Ganeral  u>  eotnmtU  sw 
Army  of  Ilsly,  to  their  own  ultlronto  ruin. 

raw 
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Jibs  with  v»  UU-U  Democracy  has  been  associated,  nothing  is 
«  remark  a  Me  than  the  small  amount  of  respect  for  it  pro- 
ed  by  actual  observers,  who  bad  tho  opportunity  an<t  tlic 
icfcj  |  i  %  n  judgment  nn  it.      Mi.  ( IfQtl  tlii!  hi*  best 

".p<ain  away  the  poor  opinion  ol  the  Atheninn  Democracy 
ntauscd  by  the  philosopher*  who  filled  the  schools  of  Athens  ; 

thr  fact  remain*,  th.it  the  founrWs  of  political  philosophy 
ad  themselves  in  presence  of  Democracy,  in  its  pristine 
9ir,  and  thought  It  a  bad  form  of  government.  The  jiane- 
ict  of  which  it  13  now  the  object  fire,  o^aiu,  of  French  origin. 
r»  come  to  ns  frnin  the  oratory  and  literature  of  this  first 
neb  Revolution,  which,  however,  soon  exchanged  glorifkn 
I  of  the  new  birth  of  the  human  race  for  s  strain  of  gloomy 
picion  and  homicidal  denunciation.  The  language  of  admi- 
ts which  prevailed   for  a  while  had  still  rrtnoter  sources ; 

it  may  bo  observed,  at  an  odd  circumstance,  that,  while 
Jacobins  generally  borrowed  their  phraseology  from  the 
mdary  history  of  the  early  Roman  Republic,  tbe  Oiron- 
I  preferred  resorting  for  metaphors  to  the  literature  which 
Lnjr  from  Rotiasenu.  On  the  whole  tic  think  that  the  his- 
ral    ignorance  which  made  heroes  of  Brutus  and  SesBVola 

less  abjectly  uvnaeiuical,  than  the  philosophical  silliness 
ch  dwelt  on  the  virtues  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  natural 
Bocrncy.  If  anybody  wishes  to  know  what  was  the  influence 
Rousseau  in  diffusing  the  belief  in  a  golden  age,  when 
I  lived,  like  brothers,  in  freedom  and  equality,  be  should 
l(  not  so  much  the  writing*  of  the  sage,  as  the  coun 
lys  printed  in  bianco  by  his  disciples  just  before  17M*. 
ry  furnish  very  disagreeable  proof  that  the  intellectual  flower 
i  cultivated  nation  may  be  brought,  by  fanatical  admiration 
i  social  and  political  theory,  into  a  condition  of  downright 
ttsJ  imhcrilitv.*  The  language  of  the  Jacobins  and  tbe 
psage  of  the  Girondins  might  be  thought  to  have  perished 
rale  and  disgust;  but,  in  fort,  it  underwent  a  rehabili- 
m,  like  that  which  baa  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Catiline,  of  Nero, 

of  Richard  III.  Toequeville,  thought  Democracy  was 
table,  but  bo  looked  on   its  approach  with  distrust  and 


Fri»  i.lin    Iradii.    while    ttill    su   eathuiiaslic    Rnwlwt,    had 

*L  U*p  Ufor.-  Pmtulhm,  Umt  Pttposty  Is  Shaft     Thcto  b,  bo  mid,  a 
lllDonrrni  [a*  of  tin   in  ;  «U*ilin$.     Hut  lif  hsld 

dttft  tt  i  inftmluira  i«  nntursJ  and  JuMiflatil 

*,  baarrued,  under  tbe  r-iyn  ot  N  Uun  ths  sheep  does  not  ii«ro  tho  mseots 
c  gnu*,  so  J  the  wvlf  and  the  rasa  «at  Site  tliL-cp,  wbr  hav©  not  all  taste 
tarn  a  aataatl  right  io  oat  crcaturos  cf  tfattr  •■■  '  ftUctu*<*«fl 

F-]>ii:'[ttm  ms  1©  droit  do  propriety «t  »ttr  W  tuI  eoasfdtfr*  dam  sa  nature.' 
Sriasat  a»  Wareille. 

dread. 
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dread.     In  tbc  course,  however,  of  the  succeeding  cightren 
two   honks  were    published," which,  whatever   their   populariti. 
might  fairly  be  compared  with  the  writing*  nf  which  wt 
spoken  above,  for  a  total   abnegation  of  common-sense.     Ixak 
Hlnnc   took   the   homicidal    pedant,  Robespierre,  for  his 
Lanurtiuc   the    feeble  and   ephemeral  sect   of   Uirondins;  sol 
from   the  works  of  these  two  writers  has   proceeded   much  u* 
largest  part   of   the   language   eulogistic   of   Democracy,  wuicn 
pervades  the  humbler  political  literature  of  the  CoDtinoat, sss] 
now  of  ( ircat  Britain  also, 

There  is  indeed  one  kind   uf   praise  which   Democracy  \a* 
received,  and  continues  to  receive,  in  the  l*  .lindane* 

This  is  praise  addressed  to  the  governing  Demo*  bv  those  irb» 
fear  it,  or  desire  to  conciliate  it,  or  hope  to  use  it.  Wben  it  fas 
Once  become  clear  that  Democracy  is  a  form  uf  government)  ii 
will  lie  easily  understood  what  panegyrics  of  the  multhuV 
amount  to.  Democracy  is  Monarchy  inverted,  and  tbc  moia 
of  addressing  the  multitude  are  the  same  a*  the  mndrs 
addressing:  kings.  The  more  powerful  and  jealous  the 
reign,  the  more  unbounded  is  the  eulogy,  the  more  est 
is  the  tribute.  *Q  King,  live  for  over,'  wes 
formula  of  beginning  an  address  to  the  Baby  Ionian  or  M 
\-.\n-,  drunk  or  sober.  *  Your  ascent  to  power  prccecdtd 
uniformly  and  majestically  as  the  laws  of  being  and  was 
certain  as  the  decrees  of  eternity,'  says  Mr.  liancroft  l» 
American  people.  Such  flattery  proceeds  frequently  from 
ignohler  parts  of  human  nature,  but  not  alwaxs.  What 
to  us  baseness,  passed  two  hundred  years  \>**>  at  Vrrttoflfll 
gentleness  anil  courtliness;  and  many  people  have  erery 
before  them  a  rnoriuun<nt  ol  what  was  once  thought  sui! 
language  to  use  of  a  King  of  England,  in  the  Dwlicstiui 
the  English  Bible  to  James  1.  There  is  n--.  reason  to 
that  this  generation  will  feel  any  particular  shame  at  (i 
though  the  flattery  will  be  Addressed  to  the  people  and 
the  King.  It  may  even  become  commoner,  through  the 
of  scientific  modes  of  thought.  Dean  ChUrcfa|  in  his 
volume  on  '  Uacon,'  has  made  the  original  remark,  that  . 
luliaved  himself  to  powerful  men  as  he  behaved  himself 
Nature.  J'arttifio  twice*.  If  you  resist  Nature,  she  will 
TOO |  but,  if  you  humour  her,  she  will  plane  her 
forces  at  your  disposal.  It  is  madness  to  ofTer  direct 
to  a  royul  virago  or  a  royol  pedant,  but  by  sub* 
may  command  either  of  them.     There  is  much  of  this  rVeus 

in  the  state  of  mind  of  intelligent  and  highly  edut:. 

cals,  when   they  are  in  presence  of  n  mob      They  make 
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ice,  according  to  ih*  composition  of  their  audience,  between 

wonderful  alternative  theories  ol   i>nr  day — one,  that   the 

tan  of  the  towns  knows  everything,  Iwcatue  hit  work  is  so 

Mtonous  and  because  ho  ha*  mi  much  time  on  bis  hands ;  the 

L*t  tbe  laboarei  of  the  country  districts  knows  evi-ry- 

S,  because  his  work  is  so  various  iind  hit  faculties  to  con- 
y  active  through  this  variety.  Thus  it  cumes  to  pus*  thai 
audience  COflSpOtad  of  roughs  or  clowns,  ID  i  tdl<  MM  quite 
idcff  wtay  slightly  altercil  condition!  to  ''care'  main  an 
-brick*  n«  the  platform,  i*  bnhlU  told  by  nn  educated  man 
it  baa  inorc  political  information  than  an  (qua!  numb,  i  <<\ 
liars.  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  speaker;  hut  if  m.iv 
nade,  he  thinka,  the  ojiiiiM-i  ..i  the  iimb,  and  he  knows  that 
amb  could  out  act  a>  if  it  were  true,  unlet*  it  worked  tiimugh 
tlarly  initrumcnts. 

'he  beat  safeguard  against  the  various  delusions  and  extra- 
incirs  which  we  bara  been  examining:  is  a  little  bettor 
w  ledge  of  the  true  lines  of  movement  which  the  political 
in  of  mankind  have  followed-  In  the  Opinion  of  a  number 
Mpeeublc  gentlemen,  whose  authority  is  now  somrwhM  on 
decline,  politico]  history  began  in  IO08.  Mr.  Bright  mani- 
li  thinks  that  it  began  with  the  commencement  ol  the  Anti 
It-Law  agitation,   uud   »mv    be  considered   as   baring   been 

iv  arrested  when  the  Corn-Law  was  repealed  in  i 
He  are  younger  men  who  arc  persuaded  that  it  commenced 
ll  a  certain  mayoralty  at  Birmingham,  The  truth  bowwVaT 
oat  wc  live  in  a  day  in  which  a  strand  is  unwinding  itself, 
ich  w*s  steadily  knitting  it*elf  up  during  long  ages.  It 
difficult  to  iirKi'/mi-  n  raoro  hmeleas  historical  goncralj'za- 
I  than  that  which  Mr.  Bancroft  addresses  to  hit  American 
Icrs.  During  all  the  period  when  n  chango  was  procci H 
lich  no  human  policy  could  hold  back,'  the  movement  <>/ 
kical  affairs— what  .\fr.  Bancroft  calls  the  tendency  of  the 
l' — was  as  distinctly  towards  Monarchy  as  it  now  is  towards 
aocracy.  Mankind  appear  to  have  begun  that  stagv*  in  their 
dry,  which  is  more  or  less  visible  to  our  eyes,  with  the  germs 
tarh  aociett  of  ;dl  the  lb  tee  definite  forms  «1  gOVatmoBBl — 
urcby,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy.  Evarprhm  the  King 
Lilai  Assembly  are  seen  aide  by  side,  the  first  a  priestly 
judicial,  but  primarily  a  lighting,  personage;  the  last  soma. 
fs  under  the  control  of  an  aristocratic  Senate,  and  itself 
t{ng  from  a  small  oligarchy  lo  something  like  the  ttttiraij 
hr   Irec  male   population.     At  the   dawn   •>(    liutury,  Aris- 

*Cms  tn   be  gaining  on  M  marchr,  and  Democnii 
itocracy.      And   this    passage   of   political    dflTelopmefl 
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ospocially  well  known  to  us  through  the  accident*  which  hin 
preserved  to  us  a  portion  oi  the  records  of   two  famous  soar  tin, 
the-  Athenian   RopnMIc,  the  cradle  of  philosophy  and  art,  * 
■in*  Kornnii  K.-jiuhlii,  which    began   the    conquests   destined 
embrace  a   great   part   of  the    world.     This   lost    Republic  i 
always  more  or  less  of  on  Aristocracy;   but  from  the  tirxn 
fall,  ami  the  i-sulilikhmrut  of  the  Roman  Bmp  *  was 

the  whole,  for  acventecn  centuries,  in  nil  but  universal  mo* 
towards  Kingship.     Then)  were,  no  doubt,  evanescent  rrrfrila 
of  popular  government.      The  barbarian  mc«n,  when  the 
into  the  central  Roman  territory,  brought  with  tbo-in   » .■ 
rally  some  amount  of  the  an  libertv  which 

deced  into  Kurope,  seemed  again  for  i  while  likely  to  p 
seed  of  political  freedom.    The  Roman  municipal  » 
work  unchecked  with i n  the  walled  cities  ot  Northern  Itsta    ' 

SutMlurcd  a  form  of  JtBV  OTBI  i.     BUI   Italian  Cointnociwcaltkt, 
eudal   Estates  and  Parliaments,  oil  sank,  with  one  ni 
eaccption,  before  the  ever-growing  power  and  prestit_-> 
far-.  <!c-|)ofic  governments.     The  historian  of  our  day  is 
i  in  il.<    and   lament  over  the  change,  but  it  w»s  cv 
in  tin-  liii»lii'»i   i^ree  popular,  and  it  called  forth  an 
quite  as  genuine   h»  that  of  the  modern  Radical  for   ih- 
Democracy.     The  Roman  Empire,  the  lull  an  : 
i*h  Tudor  Monarchy,  tl  centralized  i 

Wt-poltflPJO  despotism,  1TCM  nil    hailed  with   acrlaraati 
of  it  perfectly  sincere,  either  because  anarchy  had  been  I 
"i    ii  »ii-i  |Ki'  r  local  and  domesti*  oppressions  wens  Icvpl 
or  because  new  energy  was  infused  into  national  policy, 
own  country,  the  popular  government,  bona   of  tribal 
revived  sooner  than  elscwhi-n* ;  pnitceird  by  the  in. 
homo,  it  managed   to  lire ;  and  thus  the   British    Co 
beoanw  the  one  important  exception  to  the  *  ten 
ages,'  and  through  its  remote  influence,  and  from  no  other 
this  tendency  was  reversed,  and  the  movesnent  to 
began  again.      Nevertheless,   even   with    ua,   though  tut 
might  be  feared  or  disliked,  the  King's  office  never  h>- 
luritv.     The   Commonwealth   and   the   Protectorate  were 
Em  I  on  mien  I    in   real  Ini  iur  with  thi     rati  rtt,      Till  tm 
siasm  was  rnserrod  for  the  Restoration.     Thus,  from  the 
of  Augustus  Cirsar  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  St 
was  Democracy  which  was  always,  as  a  rule,  on  the  tSecli 
was  the  decline  arrested  till  the  American  Federal  Go 
was   founded,   itself  the  offspring  of  the   llritish 
At  this  moment,  Democracy  is  receiving  the  ammo  unq 
eulogy  which  was  once  poured  on  Monarchy ;  and  thoa^a 


lhape  It  i«  the  product  of  a  whole  scries  of  accident*,  it 
ltd    by  some  a-*  propelled   in  a  continuous  progress  by 

esistihlc  fr>rrr. 

lependently  of  the  historical  question,  how  the  fashion  of 

kg     pmfolJinil,      I'l-tnir      1)i-iii>ii-i,lCJ      gnu      Up,     it      ha*     t 

:lcrcd    bow  iar  the   inverted   Monarchy,  which   benr*  this 
,  deserves   the  revcreucc   paid   to   il.      The   great   pin! 
I    writrr   who   had    the    beat   opinion    of   it   was   Jeremy 
lam.       Hit   authority   had    much    to    do   with    the    h 
lion  of  the  tialTrage  in  most  of  the  B  the  American 

n,   and   h'  0    LntoUtOtDal    btfaa    of   the    masculine 

1  of  English  Radical*  whi<  h  died  out  witi  Mr   Qntfl      He 
ed   for  governments  having  the  essentia)  characteristic*  of 
•  U  they  wcic  .  in  uthtl  tp\ 

m  what  ho  called  'sinister'  influences,      lie  meant  hv 
ster  influence,  a  motive  leading  a  gOTOminonl  to  prrh  I 

Kof  small  portions  of  a  community  to  the  interest  of  the 
We  think  that,  with  nn  all-important  qualif'n  htioa   tO 
tioned    pmently,    this   CTOdsl    was   justly    <-Uinu-.I    fix 
►cracy  hy  ltentham,   ami  with  eapeciaJ   joaUCO   la   mUtioil 

i  amatanrrs  of  bia  own  time.  During  the  most  m 
1  o!  bit  [out*  life  the  French  Revolution  had  stopped  all 
•sa,  and,  amid  the  i«  luxation  of  public  watchfulness  vUcfc 
-ad,  all  sorts  of  small  interests  had  found  themselves  niches 
i  English  Budget,  like  the  robber  baron*  Of  medieval  Italy 
■vi  iv  precipitous  hill.  BsQtbam  (hmiuhi  it 
ii  mid  do  this.  The  lords  of  liic,  he  sain,  are 
in*  nnd  pain.  Kvery  man  follows  his  0WB  in  term!  n*  In* 
stands  it,  and  the  pert  of  the  community  whi<:h  has 
cal  power  will  use  it  for  its  own  objects.  Tlic  remedy 
transfer   political   power  to  the  entire  O  y.      It  is 

isible  that  they  should  abuM  it,  for  the  interest  vra 
ry  to  promote  is  the  interest  of  all,  and  the  interest  of  ail 
proper  end  and  object  of  all  legislation. 
this  apparently  irrenistihle  reasoning,  one  or  two  remark* 
to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  the  praise  hero  claimed  for 
torary  is  shared  hy  it  with  Munanln,  pafftil  uhuly  in  Its 
absolute  forms.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  K<>  |  U 
tor  eared  more  for  the  general  good  of  the  vast  group  of 
ies  subject  to  him,  than  the  aristocratic  Roman  Republic 
lone.  The  popularity  of  the  great  kings  who  broke  up 
pran  feudalism,  arose  from  their  showing  to  all  their  rituals 
more  even  impartiality  than  could  I  I  from   , 

I  rulers;   and   In  our  own  day,  vague  and  shadowy  as  arc 
lationi  of  what  is  called  I    V.ii"ii;ilitvt  a  Stato 

founded 
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;  .midcd    on    this    principle    has   j^ncrallv    one   real 
advantage  tiit.mL'h  it*  obliteration  of  small  tyrenniea 
OppMMionii      It  has  iurthcr  to   b<:  observed,  th*t  a  v« 
weakness  in   Bcnthams   orgumeni    has  been  dice! 
experience  ol    ball    ^  century,  an  experience  v. 
carried    much    furthcj    back   with    the    help  of  thai 
enquiry,  which  Dciithatii  neglected  and  perhaps  despit 
CntlC  |OTVrOnMDtl  BO  «li»ubt  Attempt  to  Ir^i»iutc  and 
in   the   interests   of   Democracy,   provided    only  tbo 
taken  to  mean  tbe  interest!  which  Democracy  auppoeca 
own.       For    pitrpo«e«   of   arttial    government,    tbe 

it  is  not   any  winch   Hcntham   would  lure  npp 
merely  popular  opinion.      Nobody   would   bare  arkno* 
tiii*  Dora  raadily   than  Benthem,  iJ  elknisir 

could  have  bean  prolonged  to  this  day.  He  was  i! 
tbe  advanced  Liberals  or  Radicals  who  now  con 
before  them.  All  their  fa  four  Lie  political  mai 
from  his  intellrrtunl  workshop.  Household  suffrage  (i 
faintly  prclcrT<d  to  universal  suiTrafrr).  vote  by  ballot, 
.  ion   rvllamenti  one*  in  favour,  received  hie  nnergrt 

■  SOT  :   and  he  detested   the  House  of    Lords.      Vet  then 
political  writer  whose  stron^esL  and  most  iimil.-imcntal 
are  to  directly  .it  variance  with  the  Radical  idea*  ol  the 
I  »in    has  only  to  turn  over  hit  pogi  it  v%l 
this  weitlon      Orai  and  over  again,  you  oome  upon 

Itration    thai    ill    Ihe  m<  i   of   human  society  depr 

idf  latialkcdon  ol   reasonable  expectations,  and  th-  . 
strict  najntenanca  <>i    proprietary  right,  and  the  inrio 
nj    contract!      You    find    earnest   cautions  against   the 
acquisition   of  private  property  by  the  State  lor  public 
tage,  and  vehement  protests  agoiual  the  ren  abuse 

out  full   compensation  to  those  interested   in  tWm.      A 
towncindon    of    these    capiml    rices    of   the    legislator 
amusing  to  rend  bli  OWbPteJce*  f>f  enthusiasm  for  (be  em 
of  commons,  now  sometimes  doscrri!n*il  as  stealing  the 
ancc    of    the    poor.      The    very    vires    of    political    arg 
which  he  was  thought  to  have  disposed  ol  forever  hare 

■  new  vitality  among  the  political  school   be    awaited 
'Anarchical  Soph  Em*'  which  he  exposed  have  migrate* 


•  'In   Ragland    "'    ■!  'I.  grsutoit  and  ti«l  uucli  npW 

<  dcJom  Wurii  trt  ptsa  ovn  thu  lands  irbleb  Iiarn  uad 

bsppj  ohaaga,   as   >•<     Dohaaled        ■.-.   b  Ihi    tppcaraaoa 

buvMip,  flrckf.  Slid  0U>iliog  lii :  Ihiyi   Lion  ■uMradcd 

1  quosfa  of  |0*o<ful 

^ibe&oalanDsai.-'  QOSaSnuSsr— 
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iwic*  to   England,  and   may  l>c  read   in  lb*  Ktetttun 
atarxed  Liberalism  side  by  side  with  the  Parliamentary  FaJ- 
tck*  which  be  laughed  at  in  the  debutes  of  n  Tory  House  of 
Snubobb. 

name  of  Jeremy  Bent  ham.  one  of  the  few  who  lived 
t*l  taught  for  what  he  held  to  !«•  ihe  good  ol  I  El  race,  hat 
■tcomc  even  among  educated  men  n  I  •  ■  i.  for  what  it 
ailed  bis  l  low  view'  of  human  nature.  The  fact  i*  I 
a*Jrr  its  most  important  aspect,  he  greatly  overrated  human 
■tare.  He  orcr-estimatcd  it*  Intelligence  !!■■  irrooglj  aup- 
«*ed  that  the  truth*  which  he  snw,  clearly  cut  and  distinct  in 
be  dry  light  of  his  intellect,  could  he  seen  by  all  other  men  or 
iy  many  of  them.  He  did  not  understand  that  they  were  risihlr 
■ly  to  the  Few— to  the  intellectual  aristocracy.  His  delusion 
ra*  ii  i   to   fact*  which   lay   little 

■I  the  sphere  oi  his  vision.      Knowing  little  of  hiflQlJ,  and 
little   fur    it.    lie  Deflected  one  e;isy  method   of  assuring: 
f  of  the  extreme   feltcnesa   of   the  ronci'ptiorit   of   their 
,  which  a  multitude  of  men  mtty  enti -rt.iin.     '  The  world,' 
I  i  ;w!li.  '  is  made  uji  of  the  vulgar.'     Thus  Bentham's 
a  mental  proposition  turns  a£uin*t  himself.      It  j&tli.v,  if  ><m 
ace  power  in  men's  bands,   they  will  use   it  for  their  interest, 
pfdyirir  the  rule  to  the  whole  of  a  pnliticul  community, 
egfci  '  perfect  s>atciu  of  govemtm  ii  ;  but,  taJdog  it  i«i 

Deflection  -with  ihe  fact,  that  multitudes  include  too  much 
pH>rnm-c  to  be  capable  of  understanding  their  interest,  it  fur- 
ishes  the  principal  argument  ng*in*t  Detnocr.i 

immunity   from  sinister   influence!,   the    freedom    from 

ii   to  prefer  the  smaller  [ntantt  BO  the  greater,  wbJci 

I-       .  I  kusocracj,  should  thus  have  heen  extended 

1  him    to   the   more  al  isolate  forms  of  Monarchy.     If  indeed 

bswgeation  bad  been  made  to  him,  he  would  probably  have 

i]   thai    Monarchy   has  a  tendency  to  show  unjust  favours 

the  military,  the  official,  and  the  counl\  cI.-imcs,  the  classes 

t  to  itself.     Monarchy,  however,   had   had   a  very  lone; 

rv   in    Bentham's  day,   and   Democracy  n   very  short  DM  j 

is  only  as  the  political  history  of  the  American  Union 

i-iofted    ilvll*.   thai   wr   an-  able   KO  DOlOCl    in   wide  popii- 

remments   the   same    infirmities    that  < -harm  in  UDOd   the 

»  governments,  of  which  they   arc  the  inverted  reproduc- 

;der  the  shelter  of  one  government  as  of  th»  other, 

I  aorta  of  selfish   interests  breed  and   multiply,  speculating 

its   weaknesses   and   pretending  to   be  its   ■errant*,   agent* , 

delegate*.      Ncrertulcss,  alter  making  all  dm-  'pmlifieationa, 

do   not   wholly   deny   to   Democracies   some   portion   of  the? 

158.— JNV.  Sic*.  '  v  advantage 
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advantage  which  so  masculine  a  thinker  as  Brntbam 

for  them.     But,  ratling  thisadv.*uUige  at  the  I 

than  CampOMttsa  bj  one  graat  disadvantage.      Of  all  iLe  kawx* 

of  government,  Democracy  is  by  far   the    most    difficult. 

as  the  governing  multitude  i*  con»< 

04  the  maiscs  arc  to  aggravate  it  by  their  aviditj   10/  u>  *# 

noiC  and   more  powers   into  their  direct   management,  il  il  * 

fact  which  experience  bat  placed  boyond  all  It  ii  tie 

dilfirulty  of  dcunoi  raiic  g  ivenimmt  tbnt  mainly  accounts  fcaiu 

ephemeral  duration. 

The  greatest,  most  permanent,  and  most  fundamental  of  *2 
the  difficulties  of  Democracy,  p   in  the  constitution  U 

human  nature.    Democracy  is  a  form  of  government,  ant  i 
gownSMBti  ict*  of  Staw  are  del  -i  n  ■  .  inaxertion  ■>'  r:i 

Hut   in   whit   sense   can  a   multitude   cxcrcUc  volition? 
stadent  of  politic* can  put  to  himself  no  more  pectin 

0  this,      No  doubt  the  vulgar  opinion  it,  that  the  mi 
mak  ill  mind  •**  the  imliiiilu.il  makes  up  his  nunc] 

Demos  determines  like  the  Monarch.    A  host 
testify  to  this  belief.    Tha l  will  of  the  Pcopl ,'   t>ublicopji 
■  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  nation/  •  Vox  Populi,  Vox 
belong  to  this  class,  which  indeed  constitutes  a  grea^ 
the  common  stoek  of  th*  platform  :unl  \\u-  y 
such  expressions  menn  '?     J'bcj  must  mean  tlust  a  great 
of  pooplo,  oo  ;i  j'irat  number  of  nnestions,  ca  ;ju 

tic.il  con'  md  (bund  so  uantical  dot  mi  uj 

Hut  this  is  m.iuilr-:  ••n\\   of  the  Sim  pi         qoostioi 

fl -in  slight  addition  M  difficulty  at  once  sensibly  cl 
I  boQCO  of  agreement,  and,  if  the  difficulty  be  coosii 
identical  opinion  Qfta  only  DO  reached  by  trained  minits 
ing  themselves  by  demonstration  more  or  less  rigorous. 
complex  tin'**'  iiuunf  |mlitiis,  which  arc  calculated  in  thecal 
to  task  to  the  utmost  all  the  powers  of  the  strongest  minds,  \ 
in  fact  vagutdy  conceived,  va  ;url\  slated,  dealt  with  for  tit 
part   in  the   mOJi  haphazard   manner  by  the  most  expfricon*! 

nen,  the  common   dctcnniaattoa  of  o 
ihiii!c:i caJ    1 1 1  tmption  ;  and  indeed,  if  it  were  really  pwcibto 
to  extract  an  opinion  upon  them  from  a  great  mass  of  mm,*** 
in  dinpi*  [In*  admini  trat  re  and  legislative  a<  ts  of  1  State  ayes 
this  opinion  an  a   sovereign   command,  it  is  pr .  fct  tU 

must  ruinous  blunders  would  be  committed,  and  all  wsU 
prugress  would  bo  arrested.  The  truth  is,  that  the  modern 
uiiasta  for  Democracy  make  one  fundamental  confaflM- 
Thaj  mix  up  the  theory,  that  tbo  Demos  is  capable  of  rotitwo, 
with  the  fact,  that  it  is  capable  of  adopting  the  opinions  of  ♦•* 
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of  a  limited  number  of  men,  and  of  founding  directions 
toiti  instruments  upon  them. 

The  fset,  that  wIi.iT  is  r.iMifl  the  will  of  tin*  people  M&I1T 
consists  in  their  adopting  the  opinion  of  one  person  or  u  fow 
prisoai.  admits  of  ;i  very  convincing  illustration  from  expe- 
rience. Popular  Government  and  Popular  Justice  were  Offlgi- 
odlr  the  Mine  tiling.  The  ancieni  dexnocraciei  devoted  mucti 
more  time  and  attention  to  the  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  than  to  the  administration  of  their  public  affairs; 
and,  u  a  matter  of  fact,  popular  justice  has  lasted  longer, 
bu  had  a  more  continuous  history,  and  has  received  much 
murp  observation  anil  cultivation,  than  popular  government, 
much  or  the  world  it  gave  way  to  Royal  Justice,  which  was 
of  it  least  equal  antiquity,  but  it  did  not  give  way  as  universally 
or  u  complete!  v  as  popular  government  did  to  monarchy.  We 
ute  in  England  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Popular  Justin  in  iln- 
ranctloni  of  the  Jury.  The  Jury— technically  known  as  the 
Qtrj  ' — is  (be  old  adjudicating  Democracy,  limited,  moili- 
wd,  and  improved,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  auggc.ird 
b;  the  experience  of  centuries,  so  aa  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
sflth  modern  ideas  of  judicial  efficiency.*  The  change  which 
«as  bad  to  be  made  in  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  instruct!  w. 
Tbe  Jurors  are  twelve,  instead  of  a  multitude.  Their  main 
^otinesa  is  to  say  'aye  '  or  '  no "  on  questions  wbich  arc  doubtless 
important,  but  which  turn  on  facts  arising  in  the  transaction* 
OftTeryday  life.  In  order  that  they  may  reach  a  conclusion, 
thrv  are  assisted  In  a  system  of  contrivances  and  rules  of  the 
Mgbeti  artificiality  and  elaboration.  An  expert  presides  ovnr 
*b?ir  investigations — the  Judge-,  the  representative  of  the  rival 
*nrl  royal  justice* — and  an  entire  literature  is  concerned  H  Itfl 
•he  conditions  under  which  evidence  on  the  facts  in  dispute 
iy  be  laid  before  them.  Then*  is  a  rigid  exclusion  or  nil 
[ch  has  a  tendency  to  bins  them  unfairly.  They 
addressed,  as  of  old,  by  the  litigants  or  their  advocates,  but 
ir  enquiry  concludes  with  a  security  unknown  to  antiquity, 
*be  summing-up  of  the  expert  President,  who  is  bound  by  all 
It      ol    his  profession   to  the  sternest  ini]  li'  he 

•Tn,  or  if  they  flagrantly  err,  the  proceeding**  may  be  quashed 
UJ  s  superior  Court  of  experts.  Such  is  Popular  Justlctf.  tftot 
*f"  of  cultivation.  Now  it  happens  that  the  oldest  <ircck 
Pok  has  left  us  a  picture,  certainly  copied  from  reality,  of  srnat 
Popular  Justice  was  in   its   infancy.     The  primitive   Uourt   is 

of  ttwnlwul  Csasj 
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sitting  ;  the  question   it  *  guilty '  or  ■  not  guilty.'     The  old  rora 

oi  tin-  i  uiniiiii.'ii;  _v   girt  -  lit-:  ■  opinion!  in  turn;  the  adjudicaun; 

Democracy,   the  commons   standing  round   about,   app] 

I  pi]  ion  which  strikes  them  most,  and  the  appUu«- 

the  decision.       Tho   PopuUr  Justice  of  the   ancient   republic* 

was  essentially  of  the  same  character.      The  adjudicating  Dano- 

|»ly  followed   tin-  iijiitmni  which   miW  n" 

in  the  speech  of  tho  advocate  or  litigant.  \or  is  it  in  the  lcir 
doubtful  thai,  but  fur  the  sternli  repressive  authority  erf  lir 
presiding  Judge,  the  modern  English  Jury  would,  io  ti* 
majoijty  uf  coses,  blindly  surrender  its  verdict  to  the  persuasive- 
ness; of  one  or  other  of  the  counsel  who  hare  been  retal 
address  it. 

A  modern  governing  democracy  i*  the  old  adjudicating 
cracy  very  slightly  changed.      It  cannot  indeed  be  said,  lhsta» 
.itti-iriji!    h:i*    Ihtm    made    to    introduce     into    the    n 
government  modification*  resembling  those  which  have  tame! 
the  multitudinous  tribunal  into  the  Jury,  for  a  variety  of  cist 
■  li'-nts  for  mitigating  the  difficulty  of  popular  gov. 
been  invented  and  applied  in  England  and  the  l  i 
But  in  our  day  a  movement  appears  to  hnve  very  cl 
in  towards  unmodified  democracy,  the  government  of  o  ptsi 
multitude  of  men  striving  t«>  lake  the  bull   of  their  own  noWk! 
affairs   into  their  own   hands.     Such    a    government   car 
de*  ide  the  questions  submitted  to  it.  as   the  old   pupul 
of  Justice  decided  them,  by  applauding  tomebod 
it.     The  ruling  multitude  will  only  form  an  opinion  b; 
lowing  the  opinion  of  somebody— it  may  be  of  a  great  p**J 
leader — it  may  be,  of  a  small  local  politician — it  may  be,  oftl 

lioU — it  may  he,  of  an  impersonal  nea^; 
The  process  of  deciding  in  accordance  with  pLausibi 
the  strict  sense   of  this  last  word)  goes  On  over  an    morsoU, 
area,  growing  ever  more   confused  and   capricious,  and 
results  even  mow  ambiguous  or  inarticulate,  as  the  iiumksi  *' 
be  consulted  arc  multiplied. 

The   most   interesting,  and   on   the  whole  the  most  socuJsWi 
experiments    in    popular    government,    are   those    which  hs* 
frankly  rccoguleetl  the  difficulty  under  which  it  labour* 
ff*e  must  place   tut  -.dish  di» 

government  by  Representation,  which  caused  Parlinmeutarr  ii 
ItltotlnnM  U>  be  preserved  in  these  islands  frou 
"■  h»i-h  overtook   t  ,  hi   everywhere  else,  and  to  devolve  ss  u 
inheritance  upon  the  United  States.     Under  this  syst-. 
it  was  in  its  prime,  an  electoral   body,  never  in  this  ecu: 
traordiiMiily  large,  chose  a  number  of  persons  to  icpfrs 
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it,  leaving  tliem  unfettered  1>\  evpresa  instructions,  but 
g  n ith  tbeen  at  most  a  genera!  under  standing,  that  they  would 
*i»e  a  particular  direction  to  public  policy.     The  effect 
finish  the  difficulties  of  popolftl   |OTl  intiient,  [fl  exact 
i  to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  person*  who  had 
ide  public  question*.      Uutlliis  famous  system  is  evidently 
■,  mroogfc  the  aacandencj  otei   it  wUch  i*  bring  grada- 
incd  by  the  vulgar  assumption,  that  great  masses  of  men 
clly  decide  all  necessary  UUeitlaKU  for  themselves.     The 
by  which  the  representative  w  sought  to  bo  turned  into 
rTc  mouthpiece  of  Opinions]  collected  in  the  locality  whii  □ 
10  the  House  of  Commons,  la,  we  need  huxdlf  say,  tbnt 
is  generally  supposed  to  Lave  been  introduced  (ran  lb 
d  States  under  the  name  of  thr<  aucus,  but  which  had  very 
if  a  domestic  exemplar  in   the  ecclesiastical  organization 
H'eslej.Hti  MetbodiftU.      The   old    Italian    tflsil XUOgiatl  Jin- 
I  hove  always  arranged  their  discoveries  in  a  scries  of  three 
—  first  the  poison,  neat  the  antidote,  thirdly  the  drug  whi< .h 
dind  the  antidote.    The  antidote  to  tbe  faodammtaJ  lil- 
ies of  democracy  was  Representation,  but  the  drug  which 
i   it   has  now  been  found  in  the  Caucus     And,  b]    >" 
EnlKhmnce,    the    rapid    conversion    of   tbe   unfettered 
entative  into  the  Instructed  delegate  lias  occurred  just  at 
I  lieu  the  House  ot  Commons  itself  it  beginning  to  feel 
■•Me  difficulties  juoduced  by  LU nuincRJUsnese,    Jeremy 
am  used   to  denounce  the  non-attendnnce  of  Members  <>1 
men!  at  all  sittings  as  a  grave  abuse  ;  but  it  BOW  appears 
be  scanty   attendance  of  members,  and  the  ttill   scantier 
ipatinn  of  most  of  them  in  debate,  were  essential  to  the 
of  business  by  the  House  of  Commons  ffhicb  Mas  then, 
still,  the  most  numerous  deliberative  Assembly  in  the 
The  Obstruction  spoken  of  by  politicians  of  experience 
itntation  and  surprise  is  nothing  more  then  a  symptom 
disease  of  Lsiftr  guvrrniny  bodies;   it  arises  from 
ibers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  the  variety  of 
ins  struggling  in  it  for  utterance.     The  remedies  hitherto 
.1  the  CUTS  of  Obeti  ICtion  will  prove,  in  our  judgment,  to 
relj  palliatives.      _\o  multitudinous  assembly  which  seeks 
to  govern  can  poaribli  be  free  from  it  j  and  it  will  pro- 
lead  to  a  constitutional  revolution,  the  House  of  Commons 

ting  the  greatest   part  of  its  legislative   authority  to  a 
of  Executive  Ministers. 
)tl»cr  experiment,  which,  like  the  system  of  Representation, 
ided  on  the  acknowledgment  of  fundamental  duBt nliies,  has 
tttempted  sereral  times  in  our  generation,  though  not  in 

our 
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our  country.   Id  one  of  its  forma,  it  has been  known  as  tl 
i:«-.      A   question,  or   a   series  of  questions,    is    simplified  u 
much  as  possible,   an  J   (he  entire  • 

community  is&jked  to  say  *  Aye  '  or  '  No'  to  it.      The  wal> 
demneracy  are  beginning  to  forgot,  or  con 
the  enormous  majorities  by  "In.  hthc  Fran  i   now  sup- 

posed to  hv  governing  itself  as  a  democracy,  ga%<* 
day  to   a  military  despot  nny  answer  which  be  desirt 
may  be  conceded  to  them  that  the  question  put  to  the  TOUTS  ww 
not    honestly  framed,  however   much  it  was  simplified  in 
Whrther  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  should  be  Presidi 
with  large  legislative  power*  ?  whethei  he  should  l> 
Emperor?  whether  be  should  be  allowed  to  divest  himself  of  a 
pornon  of  tbo  authority  he  hacl  assumed?  were  not  simp)' 
highly  complex   questions,   incapable  ol  replied   to  by  i 

naiad    Ves   oi  'No.1   ButtbeprinnpIcofthePlcb  .was 

engrafted  on  the  Swiss  Federal  nnd  Cantonal  Constitution 
which  it  is  called  the  llefereudum.     Here  there  is  no 
■  cttslgp  0>f  dishonesty,      A  new  law  is  first  thoroughly  drbattd, 
il  upon,  and  amended,  by  the  Legislature;  and  the  debstc* 
are  earned  by  the  newspapers  to  every  corner  of  Swiss  tit 
But  it  does  not  come  at  once  into  force.      If  a  certain   namUt 
of  citizens  so  desire,  the  entire  elertnrnJ  body  is  r.alli 
say   *  Aye  *  or   *  No '  to  the  question  whether    the    law  tlnfl 
become  operativr.      W  r  -In  nut  undertake  to  say  thai   the  cspe* 
dient  has  failed,  but  it  can  only  be   considered    thorough  1 
ccssful  bjr  those  who  wish  that  there  should  be  no  lr;- 
all.     Contrary  to  all  i  ins,*  to  the  bitter  di 

ot   the  authors  of  the  Referendum,  laws  of  the 
ami-,  some   of  them   openly  framed  foT  popular  l«rn 

i-.-toi  I    In    (In-    I',  ipli-    nfter    they   had    been    sdnptctl    hy  tl* 

leral  or  Cantonal  Legislatim-.  This  result  i* 
intelligible.  It  is  possible,  by  agitation  and  exhortation,  (•pro* 
dure  In  [lie  mind  of  the  average  citizen  %  raglM  iaiprcSsKO 
that  he  desires  a  paitirular  change.  But.  when  ihe  sgitali» 
baa  settled  down  on  the  dregs,  when  the  excitement  has  died 
away,  when  the  subjeci  has  been  threshed  out,  wtien  lb*  Is*  it 
before  dm  with  all  its  detail,  he  is  sure  to  bad  in  it  taw- 
is  likt-U   in  disturb  his  b  a  bits,  his   ideas,  bis  pi  of  ait 

interests  ;  and  so,  in  tin-  long  run,  ho  rotes  *  2%o*  to  cvciy  pCf 
jxisul.     The  delusion  that  Dcrnocrai  y,  when  it  I  uIsAj 

thiogt  put  under  its  feet,  is  a  progressive  form   of  government, 


Epevtotions  wun\  may  bo    jstl  l«t%jusiy  ^ 
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■  in  the  conviction*  of  I  -r  p:ditk;il  school  ;  but 

tie  can  be  no  delusion  grower.      It  receives  tir :i!<-(**ncc 

brr  from  experience  ot  from  probability.  Englishmen  in  the 
it  come  into  contact  with  \  .    .[  high  natural 

elliirence,  to  which  the  vary  noiion  of  innovation  is  loath- 
»p;  and  if  I  <•  fact*  that  such  populations  exist,  should 
[jest   tliAt  Um  true  liifiVinin-  !."'\>ri-ti  ilic    f\ast   and  the  West 

I  merely  in  this,  that  in  Western  countries  there  is  a  larger 
ti-jrit;  ptional  persons  who,  lor  good  reason*  <ir  bad, 
re  a   real  dostre   for   change.      All   that   h*«   umdi*    England 

»n<l   all   that  has  rnni'  a*  been  the 

let,  sometimes  verv  small  ones.  At  has  often 
D  observed,  if  for  four  centuries  there  had  been  a  very  ■ 
ended  franchise  ami  a  very  largff  electoral  hotly  in  this 
terry,  there  would  bare  been  no  reformation  of  religion,  no 
('inn  of  1)mwii!(  boI  .i  (-n  m  accurate 
tendar.  The  threshing-machine,  the  power-loom,  the  spin- 
ig-jewiy,  and  possibly  the  steam-engine,  would  have  been 
tiibitr-d.  Ertn  in  our  daj,  vaccination  i*  in  the  utmn«? 
frger,  and  we  may  say  generally,  that  the  gradual  establish- 
ing mane*  in  power  is  of  the  blackest  omen  fur  all 
islati"  Ktentific  opinion,  which  requires  tOO 

mind  to  underatand  it  and  self-denial  tnrabonit  to  it. 
The    truth    is,   that   the   inherent   dillkultics    of   demo 
muBcat  arc  so  manifold  and  enornaoa*  thai,  in 
■plex  modem  societies,  it  could  neither  last  nor  work.  If  it 
rr  oot  aided  by  certain  fortes  which  are  not  exclusively  asso- 
rted with  it,  but  of  which  it  greatly  itimuiatea  the  energy.     <  H 
tm  forces,  the  one  to  which   1:  owes  most  is  unquestionably 

No  force  acting  on  mankind  has  !>ecn  loss  carefully  ex- 
tiaed  than  Party,  and  :•■'.    n  mi  serve*  examination, 

••ultr  whirh  English tnea  in  particular  feel  about  it  is 
sybich  meo  0liccri[irnrii<.-il  »  I  in  i  they  were  told 
It  the  air  had  weight.  It  enveloped  them  so  evenly  and 
rased  on  tbcra  so  equally*  that  the  assertion  aoOflUd  inorcdihle. 
rrcrthetets  it  is  not  nsrd  to  show  that  Party  and  Party  Govern* 
Sit  are   verv  extraordinary  things.     Let  us  suppose  it  to  be 

II  the  fashion  to  write  the  apologues  BO  dear  to  the  last 
llory,  t  some  strnn-  the  Mast  or  West,  some 
rxian  t  Huron  still  unspoilt  by 
'Uheation,  or  some  unprejudiced  Bonze  from  [odil  or  China, 
Mi  bed  the  beliefs  and  usage*  of  European  countries,  just  as 
[j  struck  him,  to  his  kinsmen  at  the  other  end  of  the  wm  1*1. 
t  us  assume  that   in  one  of  these  trifles,  by  a  Voltaire  or  a 

Montesquieu, 
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Uomteiqalaili  il"*  tmTtlltt  gRYC  an  account  M  a  cultivated  Kid 
powerful  European  commonwealth,  in  which  the  tysteu  W 
government  consisted  in  half  tbc  cleverest  men  in  ike  coatfri 
taking  tin*  mmost  pains  to  prevent  the  other  half  from  gams 
ing.  Or  let  us  imagine  some  modem  miter,  wilb  tW  t« 
flinching  pemLc&eltj  of  i  Machiavelli,  wsljiinfi  :!*  fit* 
Party  Hero — loader  or  agitator — as  the  famous  Italian  ousUxm 
i he  personage  equal]  airi|c  and  important  in  Lis  daj,  la 

Tyrant   or  Prince.     Like   Machiavelli,  be   would    not  stop  *. 
nil  on  ethical  grounds:  *  he  would  follon  ti 
real  truth  of  things  rather  than  an  imaginary  fi*W  ->i  'W. 
1  Many  Party  Heroes/  lie  would  say.  *  have  been  imagined,  rh 

■.in    i,r\iT  wen  or  known   to  exist   in   reality:.'     But  lie  a«U 
describe  them   as  they  really  were.     Allowing  them  < 
of   private   sirtnr.    i  .-    would    dmv    thai     ll  «'li     wrtur» 
t&Ct  on   their  public  conduct,  except  so  for  as  they  li 
make  men    believe   their    public  conduct    virtuous.     ISj:  i 
public  ooDdocl  he  would  And  to  be  not  ««  much  immoral « 

pun  in.  id,      Ilr  would   inier,  from  Actual  observation,  taal  Ai 
party  Hem  was  debarred   liy  his   position  from  llsr  full  pracOC 
of  the  great   virtues  of  viimiii,  justice,  and  mural 
Hi*  could    seldom   tell    the?  full    troth  ;    ho  could    n<*vc  r  lie  IsirM 
persons  other  than  his  followers  and  associates;  he  co 
be   bold   eatCOpt  in  the   iulcicsta  uf  his  faction.     Tbc  fac* 
drawn  by  him  would  he  one  which  few  living  men  woald  o*J 
to  be  correct,  though  they  might  excuse  its  occurrence  in  a***1* 
i hi    tlie   score  of  mora!    necessity.      And    thru, 
later,  when  Democracies  were  as   much  forgotten  as  the  IsaUi 
Princedoms,  our   modern    Machiavelli    would    perluips  be  * 
famous  and  his  work  a  proverb  of  iinmutaliii 

Party  lias  many  strong  affinities  with  Religion.     Its  dew*«**! 
like  those  of  a  religious  creed,  are  apt  to  substitute  tb 
that  thev  have  adopted  il  upon  mature  delibei 
that  they  were  horn  into   it  or  stumbled  into  it.      Bui 
in  the  highest  degree  reluctant  to  come  to  an  open  breach  "** 
it;  they  count   it   shame  to  speak   of  it*   weak    jm 
to  co-ri'liginnists;  and,  whenever  it.  is  in  serious  di men 
return  to  ita  Matstance  or  rescue.      Their  relation  to  tlwae** 
side  the  pale — the  relation  of  Whig  to  Tory,  of  G  nwrrsti* 
to  Liberal — is  on   the  whole   exceedingly  like  that  of 
Samaritan.    Hut    ihe   closest    resemblances   ore   between  f^ 
ilisciplinc  and    militm    lii&cjplinc. ;    and    indeed,    hi: 
\penking.  Party  is   probabl)  nothing  more  tlion  a  survivals* 


'  'The  Prince/  a*r  HOI).    Wo  quote  here  sad  elscnhcro fcoai  U* 
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of  the  primitive  corn  bat  irenc-as  of  mankind.      It 

tbe  city  transmuted  into  war  within  the 
in   :!;.•  process,       Party  mile,  like  strife   in   trim, 
■iertlops  many  high,   but  imperfect  and  one-sided,  virtue*;   it 
if  fruitful   of  self-deniid    :ni<l  self-sacrifice.     But,  wherever   it 
jmwli,   a    great    part    of   ordinary    morality   i*   uwiucsti< 
*!)K  upended;  a  Dumber  of  maxim*  mc  imiml,  wlii 

m   of    religion    Of    ethics;    and    men    do    acts    which, 
LCS,   mill    BZCflpt  «    bfl*trii    political 
•psooenU.   would   be   very  generally  classed    as  cither  tint 
ui  moralities. 

rjr  disputes  wi*t»>  original! j  the  occupation  of  BiieCoonoke, 
■bich  joined  in  them  because  thev  loved  the  sport  for  it*  0 

id  1  lie  rest  of  tlte  community   followed   one   side    or  tin- 
as    its   clients.      Nowadays,   Party  has    become    &    force 
£   with    vast    energy    on    multiuidinuiu    drmoi -i  .tries,  Anil   a 
r  of  artificial  contrivances  have  been   invented  for  faeiii 
slid    Miiiiulaliiix    lis  action.       Vet,   in   a   iIli  .    the 

ent   of  political   power  falling  to  each  man's  share  is  so 
ncly  small,  that  it  would   be  hardly  possible,  with  all  the 
of  the   GlllCUf,  the  Stump,  slid  tin-  i    impaign  newspaper, 
use  the  interests  of  thousands  or  million*  of  men,  if  Party 
not  Luuplril  nitli  another  political    farOD.      Tins,  to   spruit 

ly,  is  Corruption.  It  is  on  record  that  a  friend,  in  coo* 
on  with  the  met  American,  AleXUDdci  1  I.iti.I- u  .  i  .- 
wonder  nt  Hamilton's  extreme  admiration  of  so  corrupt 
tem  as  that  covered  by  the  uainc  uf  the  British  Conslitu- 
Hamiltnn,  in  reply,  expressed  his  belief  that  when  the 
tctrupcion  came  to  an  end  the  Constitution  would  fall  to 
The  corruption  referred  to  «u*  iliit  which  Imd  been 
•pnly  practised  by  the  Whig  Ministers  of  ticorjre  I.  and 
George  II.,  through  the?  bestowal  of  places  and  the  payment  of 
mutu  of  money,  but  which  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  had  died 
des-'n  tn  4ii  obecarvi  v-t  of  malpractices,  ill-understood,  but 
partially  explained  by  the  constant  indebtedness  of  the  tli 

Hamilton     of    course    meant    tin?,   amid     the    many 

'iltirs  of  popular  government,  he  doubted  whether,  in   its 

list    Ebnn,   i:    could    be    carried   on,   unless    support    were 

purchased    by    Government*;    mid    thin    opinion    might 

sbuiihly  have  been   held  concerning  the  early  governments  of 

I  I  aoorerisn   dynasty,  so  deeply  unpopular  did    the  *  Itcvo- 

bttion  Settlement  *  soon   become  with   hiriri-   eludes  of  Knglish- 

meo.      What   put  an  end  to  this  corruption  was  in  reality  not 

Dfflish  but  a  French  phenomenon — the   Revolution   begun 

-'J,  which,   through  the   violent  repulsion   with  which  it 

Inspired 


The  AlSrim  of  /Mmeeraaf, 


inspired  the  grail*    i    pari   of   the  nation,  and  tho  ha 
attraction   which  it  had   f<  idue,  supplied  the 

..-■«   with  principles  of  action  which  did  not  need  tho  oo- 
.ijx-r.uion  of  any  oorrapl    inducement    ■.'■    partizaoahip.     Tbr 
.  ..i i  ijiii.m    which  wo  find    denounced  by  Hen  t  ham    el 
close  of  the  gicat  war  was  not  bribery*  but  rested  interest ;   Mf 
did  the  old   practices  I'U'i-  revive   in    Knglmul  iti  tlirir  am 
shape,     Votes  at  election*  continued  to  ho  bought  and  sold,  Wt 

not   rotflf  in  Parliament. 

\\  bother  Hamilton  looked   forward   to  an  era  of  purr 
his    own   cOODtrj,  cannot    be   o  ir.iii.ls    kuown.      lie   »&<) 
coadjutors  undoubtedly  were  unprepared  for  the  rapid 
rnent  of  Party  which   soon   set  in;   they  evident)^  thou.;!; 
their   country   vvonld   he  poor;  and   ihev  probably  Mp 
sec  all   evil  influences  defeated  by  the  elaborate  oontrivnn  i 
the    Federal    Constitntion.       But    the    United     State*     h- 
rapidly    wealthy   and    rapidly   populous ;     and     tho   universal 
suffrage   of  all    white  men,  native  born   or  immigrant,  was  »«co 
established   by  the  legislation    of   the    moet    powerful  Suu* 
With  wealth,  population,  and  nidcU -dill'iivd  electoral  poen*. 
corruption  sprang  into  vigorous  life.   Resident  Andrew  Jt« 
pKH  laimiag  the   principle  of  'to  the  victor*  the  spoil*/ 
all  parties  soon  adopted,  expelled   fmm  r*Ur» 

servants  of  the  United  States  who  did  not  belong  to  his  U 
;uid  the  crowd   of   persons  filling  these  offices,  wkicb  an*  uecis- 
sarily  very  numerous  in   so  vast  a  territory,   top  A  tar 

groups  of  wealthy  men   interested   in   public   lands  and   in  (Ik 
countless  industries  protected  bj  the  Customs  tarir; 
extensive  body  of  ri'iitiihuton  from  whom  great  ainouau  of 
money   arc    levied    by  n   species   of    taxation,  to    be  prr 
expended  in  wholesale  bribery.     The  opinion  of  almost  oil  to* 
])nlitiri;itis  noWMpportiiijj;  VI      Hi ..:. 

resemblance  to  Hamilton's  opinion  about  Great  Hritain.     TV/ 
are  persuaded  that  the  American  Party  systen  \\\ba* 

without  corruption.      It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  M.  Sctrre/* 
pamphlet*  without  a  conviction,  that  the  sac  *  bdd 

ranee  hy  the  public  men  who  direct  the  public  affairs  of  O 
Preach  Kcpublic.  The  account  which  this  writer  give*  of  th* 
expedient*  by  which  all  French  Governments  have  tovy 
secure  support,  since  the  resignation  of  Marshal  MacMav 
most  deplnr.ihle.  Thin-  in  :i  KcaUt  of  public  corruption,  snti 
the  excessive  and  extravagant  scheme  of  public  works  derisrd 
by  M.  dc  Freycinot  at  one  cnJ  of  it.  and  at  the  other  the  opM 
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I.  cCoral  committees  of  the  arroriilkir 

numerable    small   places   in   the   gilt   »|    :he   highly 

I'i  aia    trslioDi      Tlie    pfincipla    t f  =  - 1    the 

O0£  to  the  victor*  ha*  bona  borrowed   from  the  United 

d  KtcelvM  n  thorough-^oiD^  application.     Every  branch 

.•Trice — evrii,  vin<v  M.  N  hen»r  wmlp,  the  judi<  i-il 

been  completely  purged  of  fam  ^  not  pro- 

in  jin ■.-.«•!   f.ir  the  time  bring, 
ngliahmen,  olone   among   popularly   governed   commu- 
te tried   in  expedient   peculiar  to  ODttdm.      Wr  have 
ill   potroaago  to  LM  *  ivil   Jjcrviee  Commissi  n 
Lave  adopted  the  Corrupt   Practices  Act.     It  is  a  m<>»i 
foci,  that  the  only  inllucnccs  having  an  affinity  for  the 
pi  ion,  which   still   survive   in  Great  Britain,  are  such 
•  brought  to  War  on  tho*e  exalted   regions  of  «<" 
stars,  garters,  riband*,   title*,  and  lord-lie u  tenancies. 
Ion-.    >Vh;it  will  be  tha  effect  ma  Brittih  Goftnmeni 
Miufdirs  we   hove   n.lmiiiUtered  to  ourselves,  has 
e  seen.      \\  hat  will  came  of  borrowing  the  Caucus  (ton* 
ttotex,  and  refusing  to  toil  n  with  the  oil 

I   its  'Uotiy    to   lubrfottt    the    wheels   of    the 

>?  Perhaps  we  ore  not  at  liberty  to  forget  that  there 
i  kind*  of  briber^'.  It  can  be  carried  on  by  promising 
ifcj  to  expectant  pnrtixanfi  plarrs  paid  mil  nf  the  tovro,  Off 
insist  in  the  director  process  of  legislating  owoy  the 
one  doss  and  transferrin},'  it  to  another.  It  is  this 
ii  likoU  to  !>'■  '■!»'■  corruption  of  11mm  letter  days. 
d  Coi  .   os infltteDOM  which  hare  shonn  them- 

M*  of  bringing  masses  of  invn  under  civil  discipline, 
bJy  os  old  os  the  nn   U^ioning  of  politi.  J  lir. 

fterocity  of  party  strife  in  the  Gfeell  State*  has  been 

by  the  great  (jreek  bJotoriifl    in  somo  of  his  most 

MOtenoWj      nnd    nothing    in    modern    times    has 

the  proportions  ol  the  corruption  practised  at  tin1 

I  D  Kom.-in  Kepublic,    iu    *pile  of  .ill    tin-   mipcdi- 

o  itt  way  by  an  enrlier  form  of  the  Ballot.      But 

recent  times  a  third  expedient  has  been  discovered  for 

•  l*ed  agreement,   bur   the  sombloPOw  of  lgM» 

I  *  multitude  of  men.     This  is  general ixot ton,  the  trick 

ly  framing,  and  confidently  uttering,  geBflnTjplOpoAlflni 

1  subjccla.      It  was  once  supposed  thot  the  power  of 

i  il   propositions  was  especially   cbaructcrisUi 

mimii,  which  it  distinguished  from  those   of  a 

p  always   immersed  in    detail   mid   in    particulars. 

udeed,  in  the  COttXtv  of  their  intellectual  history, 

m,ul.;n-l 
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mankind  have  fallen  on  thrir  knees  to  worship  gutieialiwtui; 
and  indeed,  without  help  from  it,  it  it  probable  that  tb#  itmgeA 
intellect  would  not  be  ahli  to  beat  :lircver-acc.umulAtin|:bur»irD 
of  particular  facts.     But,  in  these  latter  days,  a  ready   I 
generalities  ha*  shown  itwlf  (*•  !»•■  .1  ■  not  indeed^ 

v.l.<i!l\  iiiu-iliu  .Tril,  but  of  imperfectly  educated  minds.  Mea4 
time,  men  ambitious  of  political  authority  have  found  out  is* 
secret  ot  manufactui  eralitfoa  in  any  nan   «        N'ouusj 

c.iii  bo  simpler,  All  generalization  is  the  produce  of  abstrsc- 
tinn  ;  all  abstraction  consists  in  chopping  out  of  sight  a  entail 
number  of  particular  facte,  and  constructing  a  formula  whit! 
will  nihil',  in-  remainder;  and  the  comparative  rata 
general  propositions  turns  entirely  on  the  relative  importing 
of  the  particular  facts  selected  and  of  the  particular  facta 
Thl    m. ><icrn  facility  of  generalization  is   obtained  by  a 

ipitation  and   carelessness   in  this  selection  and    rcj 
which,  wlim   ptiiprtl*    carried  out,  it  the   only  difl 
ol    the  entire  process,     (iencral  formulas,  which  can  be 

Min.iiiou  to  have  been  arrived  at  by  attending  on. 
i-  tilan  few,  txfrii     or  irrelevant,  are  turned  out  in  as 
fusion  a»  if  they  dropped    from    an  intellectual   machine 

itcs  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  constantly  read, 
COnaUttd  wholly  in  the  exchange  of  weak  generalities  and 
personalities.       On   a  pure    Democracy    this    daea   ol 
lormulas   has  D   prodigious  eflcoti     Crowds*  of  men  can 
1  til  In  yriiej  , clothed  in  striking  lauajo 

unverified  and  perhaps  incapable  of  verification ;  and  thas 
is  formed  a  sort  of  sham  and  pretence  of  concurrent  0 
There  lias  been  a  loose  acq nj  lid  nee   In  ■  vagne 
And  then  the  People,  whose  voice  is  the  voice  of  (J  ml,  is 
lo  have  spoken.      Useful  as  it  is  to  democracies)  this  lev 
assent  is  one  of  the  moat  enervating  of  national  habits  of 
It  has  seriously  enfeebled  the  French  intellect.      It  is  most 
riously  affecting  the  mind  of  England.     It  threatens  little 
of  Tuin  tii  the   i>v.ik« nliiy  intcllecl  of  India*  whore  polil 
ttrnctions,  founded  exclusively   upon    English   facta,   and 
here  requiring  qualification,  are  applied  by  the  small  cd 
minority,  and  by  their  newspapers,  to  a  society  which,  th 
nine-tenths  of  its  structure,  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  center* 
th.-  West. 

The  points  which  we  have  attempted  to  establish  are  tbrss. 
Without  denying  to  democratic  governments  some  of  the  sl- 
vantaget  which  were  claimed  for  them  by  the  thinker  of  «be 
lirst  order  who  has  held  Democracy  to  be  in  itself  a  good  fw* 
of  government,   we   have  pointed  out    that    it    baa    the  sr|es! 

dLsadraa"4p 
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H-  most  -hi' cult  ol  all  governments,  and 

i  i.il  influences  b)  wlticfa  Ibis  difficult)  baa  hUIui- 

titi^atcd  arc  injurious  cither  lo  the  morality  or  to  the 

the  governing  multitude.     If  the  forcnuaeDt  of  the 

real:  I  K,  one  would  have  thought  that  the  pos- 

of  discovering  SOUK  other  and  newer  means  of  enabling 

■     w  \i<  h    ill    "mw  finr.  u:-  <      Ui.  would   I  :ivr 

question  exercising  all  the  high*. .1  t  tin-  ItTOI 

particularly  in  the  uirnmunitv  which,  through  the  success 
popular  institutions,  ha*  pnVed  the  way  lor  all  DSOdeRI 
racy.  Vet  hardly  **i*\  thiiij;  wnith  mciilioninej  in«  bwfl 
Ml  on  the  subject  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  We 
IK,  however,  fail  lo  notice.  ;i  series  of  discussions  which 
ng  been  going  on  in  the  littlr  Si  ,r,-  n|  Helginm,  ending  in 
rkablc   experiment.      A I  Armed  by  a  reckless  ■sriflrtMTnfrr 

heal  heade  in  the  country  ham  3i  *i«*ed  an 
i)  Uw,*  whieh  it  worthy  of  the  most  respectful  attention, 
its  provision*,  an  attempt  is  made  to  attach  the  franchise, 
j  to  J"  but  to  proved  capacity  In  all  its  nuuiil  •-- 

;l       tl   'ii>t  simply  on  the  men   who  c.nitiihutc  a 

amount  to  the  revenue,  but  on  every  man  who  hai  taktB 
»  at  a  High  School  or  at  College,  on  o  very  body  who  can 
examination  with  credit,  nn  every  foreman  of  a  workshop 
•tv.  The  iden  is  to  confer  power  not  on  the  Many,  but 
strongest  uniting  tin*  Main.  The  experiment,  hoi  •■'".. 
resent  confined  to  Provincial  and  Comnuuia]  ElactSosj  : 
hare  yet  to  see  whether  an  electoral  system,  which  would 
CwUmI  by  peculiar  dlScaltiae  in  Knjrlaml,  <*;m  In-  tuci-eiu- 
irricd  »ui  even  in  I  V'.inm.  On  the  whole,  there  is  only 
D  which  the  question  of  the  snfr-*t  and   DOtl  worl»- 

t  democratic  i:(»V'Ti»iii'-iit  has  been  Adequate! y  die- 
be  rceulta  of  discussion  tested  by  experiment.  This 
Jnitcd  States  of  America.  American  experience  haa,  we 
Shown  that,  by  wise  Constitutional  proriau>oj  Lhorowhlr 
t  out  beforehand,  Democracy  may  be  made  tolerable. 
ablic  powers  arc  carefully  defined  ;  the  mode  in  which 
e  to  lie  exercised  is  lived  ;  and  the  ampletr  teruritire  are 
that  none  of  the  more  important  Constitution  il  nrrnnjre 
shall  lx*  altered  without  every  guarantee  of  rauliutt  and 
mity  for  deliberation  I  te  expedient  u  not  con- 
usor tin  Ann  ricans,  settled  in  n  country  * » 1  Umndlcss  ua- 
t«l  wealth,  have  never  been  tempted  to  angafS  in  social- 
jislntimi  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  has  gOMfc  a  large  measure  ol" 

.   M9.     lTovineiol    am wrafud   law  of 

14th.  188* 
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success  cannot   be  denied   to   it,  aucccsa  which  has  oil  but  du- 
:  the  old  itU&mB  of  democracies.    Thesbort  hifltaiyofdl 

I   iiiid  State*  ha*,  »t  tin-  same  timo,  established  on©  n<>> 

niirhisioili      When  ad- 
to  leave  unsettled  nnv  imp"rtant  question  cencerninc;  theeimi** 
»f  public  powers.      We  DUgl  I  in\  instances  of  this,  b» 

th*  most  conclusive  14  the  War  of  Secession,  which  I 
owing  to  the   omission  of  the  'fathers'  to  provide  bcfor*b»>t 

II     t!ie    Solution    of    certain     Cons!  it  til  hui:iI    j>i..!  !  ■:  1-. 

ihould  stir  the  topic  of  negro-.!  seem  ti*t,  s* 

a  wise  Constitution.  Deraoa  i  ■-  may  be  made  nearly  as  colsiat 
water  in  a  parent  artificial  reservoir  ;  but  ii  tint.-  u  a  weak  p«si 
tnjwnexe  in  tbe  itrnotv  1  ighty  force  which  ir 

will  burst  through  it  and  spread  destruction  far  nml  R< 

This  warning  desorrca  all  the  attrntionof  Km  .  Fbn 

.•pening  the  way  to  Democracy  on  all  sides.      Ij-1  them 
heed  that  it  be  not  admitted  into  a  receptacle  of  loose  earth  a*f. 
■:uir).    And,  in  I-.  <  lotion  to  bean,  h  would  Km 

tham  to  consider  what  sort  of  a  Constitution  it  is  to  white 
must  trust  for  tbe  Hruiutiou  of  tho powers,  and  the  ucutrali 
of  tbe  weaknesses,  of  tho  twoor  throe  millions 
praam  til    to  Em  admitted   to  the  suffrage,   in  addii 
multitude  enfranchised   in   1867.       The  events  •  if  tin 
up  mills  are  not  reassuring.    During;  all  that  timet  llae  air 
hot  and  thick  with  passionate  aascTtionsof  contradictory  opt 
Tho  points  on  which  the  controversy  turns  nTe   points  in  #1 

inn  liuii  of  tlir  CoDatltOt  ioi  .  I  tl  I 

in  the  country  have  taken  sides  upon  them   prorit  tlfccra  ti 

unsettled.      Nor  does  there  exist  any  acknowfedged  authority  I 

which  they  can  be  adjudicated  upon  ami 

to  appeal  to  the  Uv>,  for  the  very  charge  against  the  Hooaesf 

Lords  is,  thnt  the  law  has  been  put  abusively  into  open 

hr  uolots  to  alloge  the  authority  of   tbe  electoral  body,  tt  tt* 

very  chnTgc  against  tbe  House  of  (!ommorn  is,  that  it   do 

1   pioseut  the   constituencies,     To  describe   such    a  dispute  ■ 

senons,  is  haidly  to  do  it  justice  ;  but,  in  order  to  i 

Light  the  scope  and  number  of  the  doubtful  question- 

has  shown  to  exist,  we  will  mention  in  turn  tbe  principal  d»-; 

-u-ies  of  public   auth<  riy    in    this    country  ',  ss» 

Cabinet,    the    House    of   Lords,  and    tin-    llontc  "f   Cornnc 
and  we  will  Dote  tin-  v  u  m       opinions  which  appear  to   lie  a 
as  to  the  part  which  each  of  them  should  tal  'e^slsska 

by  which  the  structure  of  the  Constitution  is  altered. 

The  powers  over  legislation  which  the  law  recognizes  in  tb 
Crown  arc  it»  power  to  veto  Bills  which  hare  jsaasi.nl  b 
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IK  of  Common*  ami   the  Home  nf  Lords,  nnd   its  power  to 
ahe   ParJiam*'  ;     .vers  has 

i  lost  through  diftuvi        I  . era  i*  Bote  at  tin*  -- ■  ,  il  >• 

Ileal  rWKin  for  supposing  that  it  was  abandoned  through  anv 
tttiMcucy   with  popular  government.      It  was  not  ODpV 
use  thflte  was  no  ocraainn   for  employing   Ifl       HlfJ  reign** 
*  first  Hanoverian  Sovereigns  were  periods  of  activity  in 

i»n  of  the  lirnr  mi  utterly  insig- 

ml :  the  King's  Gorn  rnmCBl  waa, moreover,  steadily  drawing 
mil"  the  initiative  in  Legislation,  nnd  for  more?  than  a  century 
I  succeeded  on  the  whole  in  governing  through   wli.it 
Ster*  they  phrased.      A»  to  ■'  I"  tlissulti.-  l;iili;ini'-nt 

I  independent  exercise  of  the  Royal  trill,  it  cannot  be  quite 
dctttly  asserted  Co  hare  become  obsolete.  The  question 
been  much  iiiaeutapd  in  thu  Colonics  which  attempt  to 
ir  the  British  Constitutional  procedure,  nnd  it  seems  to  be 
rally  allowed  tlut  a  representative  of  the  Crown  cannot 
timed  for  insisting  on  a  dissolution  of  the  Legislature, 
{h  his  Minister*  arc  opposed  to  it.  It  is  probable,  howeter, 
in  this  country  tin-  object  wni:li  u  ally  attained  in 

■  war.  "rir-  Crown  mold  appouil  Miniaterswfac  were 
0g  to  tale  the  not  very  serious  risks  involved  in  appealing 
i  consti I U' :iu  i<  5.  The  latest  precedent  in  this  case  is  quite 
rrn.  William  IV-,  He?  May-sty's  uncle  and  immediate 
•oestoT,  rcplnced  Lord  Melbourne  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
»  anil  Sir  lt'ibert  Fee],  as  he  afterwards  told  (he  House  of 
mona,  toook  upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of 
[ving  Parliament 

it  Cabinet,  which  through  a  aeries  of  Constitutional  fid 
Mccccdcd   to  all   the  power*  of  the  Crown,  has  drawn  t.« 

all,  and  more  than  all,  of  thfi  mvnl  jmhci  DVflf  Irgi*- 
L      It  can  dtisoNe  Porliam  B,   if  it   weir  to  advise 

Irown  to  veto  n  Hill  which   hoa  txr-n   passed  through   lioth 
es,  there   is    no   certainty   that    the    proceeding  would   be 
ted   to.     Thiil    it    •  •■"  •    DHIttN   at  any 

:rs  progress  through  either  House  of  Parliament,  is 
ded  on  all  bands  ;  and  indeed  the  exercise  of  this  power 
wcmnlified  on   the   Is  and  of  taa  U*t 

mt  when  a  larjjc  number  of  Hill*  of  the  highest  importance 

abandoned  in  deference  to  a  Cabinet  decision  The 
Mil  baa  further  become  the  sole  source  of  all  important 
alum,  am)  therefore,  h\  tin-  mi  easily  of  the  rose,  of  all  Con- 
ioeial  legislation  ;  and  ns  a  measure  amending  the  Const  i- 

EDOgb  the  House  of  Commons,  the  modinca- 
ice  of  its  details  depends  entirely  on  the  fiat  of 
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the  Ministers  of  the  day.     Although   tb*  (  il 

mknciwn  to  Uw>  lavr*  it  is  manifestly  the.  L.ngltsb 
linn  which  is  ever  more  and  mom  growing  in  authority  and  bat- 
once;  and  already*  besides  wielding  tlmn  the 
pOWUI  of  thfl  ( TOW  n,  it  bu  taken  to  it«-lT  nearly  all  the  lrjfnl* 
tive  powers  at  I'nrliament,  depriving  it  in  particular  of  tb*  asoV 
right  of  initiation.     The  long  familiarity  of  lUiglishsncia  *i:i 
this  institution,  and  with  the  copies  of  it  made  in  the  Kuroprti 
countries  which  possess  Constitutions,  has  blinded  tbei 
extreme  singul:m:;.        Then   [t  a   fashion  simnng  hi* 
cxprcssing   wonder*   not    unmixed   with   dislike,  at    the   sees* 
bodies  and  conncila  which  tht?y  nrcasHiimlly  find  j  incited  wis 
authority   in   GuBOttt  States.      In   ancient   history,   the  Sputa 
L£phor> — In  modem  hUti.ii  v.  the  \  euelUll    *  \niin:il  of  Ten— a* 
criticised  in  this  spirit.    Many  of  these  writers  are  Englistirw*. 
and  y\  llnv  seem  quite  uiicuusoious   that   their   OVD  CO*iu 
governed  by  ■  secret  B  Council.     There  enn  he  very  little  doslt 
that  the  secrecy  of  the  Cabinet  is  its  strength.     A   jrxcat  part  d 
the  weaknesses  of  Democracy  spring  from  publ  chj  ol  tiiwss- 
sion,  and  nobody  who  has  had  any  share  in  public  business  oa 
have  failed  toob*cive.  that  the  chances  of  agreement  among**** 
a  small  number  of  persons  increase  in   nearly  exact  propxtun 
to   the  chances  of  privacy.      If  the  growth    in    power   of  tir 
Cabinet   is   check*  <l.    u    will   probably   be  from   onuses  oi 
recent  origin.     It  is  essentially  a  Co;  of  the  mcowhoM 
the  party  whicli  has  a  majority  in  the  Home  of  Commons.    Dtt 
there   arc  siirns  than   its  authority  over  its  party  is  pi 
other  committees,  selected  lex*  foi  eiiiinnice 
ministration  than  for  the  adroit  management  of  local  pnl 
buMiiess. 

Tin-  Mouse  of  I-ords,  as  a  matter  of  strict  law,  has  the  rigiti 
reject  or  amend  any  measure  which  is  submitted  to  it ;  n&f  ls» 
tlii-;  lefral  riirht  in  either  of  its  forms  been  disused  or  abandoned. 
save  as  regards  DOHOJ  -bills.  Km  it  has  lately  become  ei 
that,  when  the  ri^ht  is  exerted  over  measures  amending  l»* 
(."'institution,  strong  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  be 
mode  and  conditions  of  its  exercise  ;  and,  as  is  not  uocotsJ** 
in   this  country,  it   is  very  difficult  to  gather  from  the  violeai 

•  No  •ecrct  has  l<«o  betUr  k<:pt  than  thai  of  BngUsa  Os 
Ap*lt  ftom  OsbtUSt    Miuiit-  r._  past  uiu!   pn  -.  probably  tuA 

men  m  tat  •'•  ciiry  who  knnw  normmtoly  how  Oabi  "if 

.  iiiitl  how  tiiey  *rriv  iit  ■  conoluslon.     Some  i 
obUined  from  tb  Uisni  i  of  iln  hooodu  Ltml  KUraUsvisjl* 

■■  .1,  M.  loot]      !■  ft   bjr  Lord    IS 

H0M1  .»!.■),  and,  ta  somodsgtoa,  ftom  Lori  Malmoitmrv' 
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c  of  tlie  disputants,  whether  they  contend  that  the  law 
be  alu> rod,  or  thit  tho  exertion  of  power  with  which  they 
*jc  quarrelling  is  forbidden  by  usage,  precedent,  coarenti 
uderstandinx,  Of  inert*  expedient- v.  The  varieties  of  doctrino 
ere  nun  v  and  «  id*  apart.  On  the  one  hand,  one  extreme  jwrtj 
cenpares  *.he  rejection  of  a  Bill  by  the  Honte  of  Iconic  to  the 
trio  of  a  Bill  by  the  Crown  ;  and  insists  that  the  first  power 
should  1m-  :ili:nufoncil  a*  completely  as  the  last  is  In-lined  to 
been.  Conversely,  the  moat  influential  •  members  of  the 
of  Lords  allnw  lint  it  would  act  improperly  in  rejecting 
ccnetit  i  isure,  of  which  the  electoral  body  baa  signified 

«]  by  the  result  of  a  general  election.  Between  these 
PB  appear  to  be  several  intermediate  opinions,  most 
them,  however,  stated  In  language  of  the  utmost  uncertainty 
ragueness.  Some  persons  appear  to  think  that  thr  House 
eras  ou^ht  not  to  reject  or  postpone  a  constitutional  measure 
aki)  affects  Urn  powers  of  the  I  LvDM  of  Common*,  Of  it*  relsj- 
..»  tho  constituencies,  or  the  constituencies  themselves. 
Others  seem  to  consider  that  the  power  of  rejection  miu'ht  be 
nrrciaed  on  each  *  measure,  if  tho  majority  by  whirh  it  ha* 
{leased  the  House  of  Commons  is  small,  but  not  if  it  exceeds 
s  certain  number.  Lately,  little  can  he  extracted  from  the 
■ognagc  of  a  certain  number  of  controversialists,  violent  as  it  is, 
except  an  opinion  that  the  House  of  Lords  ought  Dot  to  do 
Incog,  arid  that  it  hus  done  wrons*  on  one  particular  occasion* 

The  power  of  the  House  of  Common*  ovi-i  lc»i>i.ttioii,  in- 
ciadine;  constitutional  legislation,  might  seem  at  first  sight  to 
*  complete  and  unqualified*  Nevertheless,  as  wr  have  pointed 
OtL  it  some  time  ago  surrendered  the  initiative  in  uagulaxf 
ixd  it  is  now  more  and  more  surrendering  the  conduct  of  it,  to 
ileso-ealli.il  Ministers  of  the  CrOWV  It  tivi\  further  be  ofc 
•crrrd  from  the  language  of  those  who,  on  the  whole,  contend 
ic  widest  extension  of  its  powers,  that  a  new  theory  has 
its  appearand*,  which  raises  a  number  of  embarrassing 
on*  as  to  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
itutionaJ  legislation.  This  Is  the  theory  of  the  Mandate, 
stems  to  be  conceded  thai  ihi  I  body  must  mpplj  I  tfl 

of  Commons  with  n   Mandate  tn  alter  the  Constitution, 
is  asserted  that  a  .Mandate  to  introduce  Household  Suffrage 
en  10  «lie  present  Hopjsfr  bttl   <>  >•  i 
to  confer  the  sum-age  on  Women.     What  is  a  Mandate? 
Oscd   here,   the   word   has   not   the  ineauiug  which  belongs 

i  oust)  of  Lords  when 
-  BEH  fc*  .fexutablbluQC  »&d  «li«n«lowiag  tho  tUUuiUUol  Church  of  Ireland 
■ssUloro  It.     Tbu  sj--vli  jirvlobly  *&our*l  tho  pcuting  of  the  *JUL 
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to  it  in  English,  French,  <>*  Latin.  We  conjecture  that  I 
is  a  fragment  of  a  French  phrase,  watutrU  imptndif^  stuck 
means    nr    eipPSSI    direction    from   a     eon-  whica  iu 

rcprcsentaiiw   [g  uol  permitted  ci »  disobey,  and  h<-  i  maris 


mutilation  to  imply  that  the  direction  may  be  given  in 
loose  and  genera!  manner.     But  in  whal  1*  it  tncaai 

that,  if  a  candidate  in  BB  elrcfinn-oddret*  duel  Arm  that  ht»  nil 
favour  of  household  suffrage  or  twman  suffrajre,  and  is  silo* 
WKldl    s)0C*fd,  l»*  has  a  mandate   I"  VOtt    foj    ir,  blM    IMM  i 

wise?     Anil,  if  so,  how  many  election-odd  ssir 

sacli  reference*,  and  how  many  retumc.  constitute  i  M.miiatets 
the  entire  Ilnu-.i-  •!  Commons?  Af^tin,  assuming  the  Massa* 
to  bare  been  ttbtuiiinK  hun  long  is  it  in  foi  '     •  Ili4iir  d 

Commons  may  lit  for  seven  years  onder  the  v  ' :  ha 

the  strict    Un    ha*    hardly  cur    prevailed,    and    in    tbf  fresi 
majority  of  easM  ths  House  of   Commons  dm  iuM  lasted  k 
nearly  the  whole  period.     May  it  jrive  effect  U>  its   Mandi 
fa  fourth,  oi   fifth,  "i  lixth  Session,  or  must  an  alteration  nf  rat 
Constitution   bo   the    earliest   measure   I  ^Sff 

commissioned  to  deal  with  it  must  address  it- 

ThMe  unsettled  nutations  form  tb«  the  tyintroraafl 

vbhi.  h  h  uj  been   aging  ruuong  as  foi 

which  they  have  obtained  is  not   in   thi  tt   arbiti  ■ 

McMoBld       The    question    Of   the  amoant  ami    nature  i 
notice   whiflb  the   electors!   body  shall   r.  I   on   inirafe! 

OhflH  in  the  Constitution |  the  question  whether  ami 
a  •  Mandate  '  ihftll  be  giwn  hv  llwit  body  to  tin  i;  Ur 

question  whether  existing  Constituencies  shall   have  full 
diction  over  proposed  constitutional   innovation  ;    the  que***1 
of  the  majority  which  «h:il  s*nry  for  tin   ■ 

legislature   on    a   constitutional   measure;    all   tbi 
belong  Kfi  thi  vet  v  essence  of  constitutional  doctrine. 

no  one  of  Ihm   which  is  peculiar  to  this   country; 

peculiar  to  this  country  is  the  extreme  vagueness  .. 
Of  thatt    are   conceived    and    stated.     The    Americans    _ 
United   Stales,   feeling  on   all   sides   tin-    strongest   pressure  nj 
Democracy,   hut    equipped   with  a   remarkable 
stitutional  knowledge  inherited  from  their  foi  .  haw  sal 

to  take  up  and  solve  every  one  of  them.     We  nleavoxrH 

show  what  have  been  their  methods  of  solution.  W«  will  1*1 
go  for  an  csauiple  to  rhe  Constitution  of  the  United  Suia, 
abounding  ns  it  does  in  tin  I  resin,  tiona  thought  teOW 

sary  by  its  haulers  for  the  purpose  of  i  proband 

democratic  society  the  self-command  without  v  •  onUso' 

become  oi   remain  a  nation.     It  will  be  suffid   in   foi    tu 
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iputr  thr  pfOTISOQS   respecting  the  pnxrcliiri*  tn  lie   followed 

-  -nal  amendments,  contained  in  tin*  Constitutions  of 

i  itca,  which, wrnml  rnituir,  canonls  lr^inl  «t *■  t»  irhin 

*  limits  permitted  to  tbera  by  the  Federal  Constitution.     Oni> 

\  Ute  ftabji'  Kith   the  powers  of  the  several 

til«  were  till  lately  oscrl  naive  and  art*  Mill   mo*t  ev 

e  Franchise;  end   this  (rives   a   peculiar  value  and  interest  to 

risioDB  w  <  ft!  to  extract  fron  the  Cot* 

in  t  ion  of  tin*  great  State  of  New  i  ork« 

Article  13  of  the  Constitution  of  New  York,  which  is  still  in 
rot,  ran*  a*  follows : 

■Jany  amendru«nt  or  amendments  to  lUl  ■ 'institution  ejej  be 
fix  3  to  tho  Senate  and  Awcmtly  ;  ruid  it'  fthfl  BU  be  101  I  d  b 
jetaajetity  of  tho  member*  elected  to  each  of  tlio  t  ■ 
eh  nincndmeTit  or  amendment*  shall  ho  enter rd  00  fh  ir  journals 
th  the  "  yee*  "  and  "  uny*  "  taken  thereon,  and  referred  to  tho 
BguUtnn*  to  bo  chosen  at  thu  nuxt  general  election,  and  nhall  bo 
Sushud  fur  throe  mouths  j«t».vii*u»  fto  tlie  tiwo  of  making  nuc-b 
nice;  and    f,  In  lature  to  neii cLomh  u  ■torttnifl^ eooh 

Braced  anvrndmnnt  or  nmnndmrTits  shall  ho  agreed  to  by  ^  majority 
|  all  the  member*  elected  to  each  House,  |fae&  it  shall  bo  tho  dnty 
!  the  Legislature  to  sabmit  sach  proposed  amaidmout  or  anicud- 
EnUto  the  puopla  in  such  manner  and  at  audi  Lima  on  tho  Legiiduturu 
aJ!  preeorfbe;  and  \f  the  people  shall  approve  and  rotif- 
MMuaotor  araondmonU  by  a  majority  of  tin 
at  for  member*  of  th.  >tixig  Ifcaioun,  RtOO  amendment 

1  amendment*  shall  become  part  of  the  Constitution.* 

2    i»f   the  Aiticl(r  provide*  nn   alternative    mode    of 
idment. 

At  tho  g'-neral  election  to  be  hold  (in  each  twentieth  year),  and 
at  Mich  time  as  the  Legislature  may  by  law  provide^  tho  nutation 

.nd  amend 

same  }  "  ahflU   1  I   by  tho  elector*  quuliucd  to  Totd  for 

of  tho  Legislature,  and  in  enso  a  majority  of  lltfl  <l.vtora  ao 

voting  at  nueh  clcctiati  shall  <luo  V  of  a  Convou- 

for  *ecb  porpose.  tho  Legislature  at  tho  next  Soseion  ahull  i ; 

5ur  tho  election  of  delugatea  to  »ueh  Cumcnti'm. 

pt  irtaio  is  of  the  Constitution  of  New  York,  rogtlating 

rdurr  to  be  followed  in  constitutional  amendments,  and 
in    measures     extending     OT     .during     the     electoral 

:■•■  miUitantinlh    repeated    in   tin   CooidtutMHM  erf 
\v  ail   the  Arnericin  States.      Where  there  are  variation*, 
arc  generally  in  the  direction  of  greater  stringency*      The 
of  Ohio,  for  example,  require*  that  there  shall   be 
least    a    thrco-fiftha    majority    in    each    branch   of    tin- 
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legislature  proposing  an  amendment,  and  a  two-thirds  tmjceiti 
is  necessary  if  it  is  sought  to  summon  a  Convention 
amendment  U  proposed  in  Msasachnsette,  a  two*thirdi  majorey 
i.  demanded  ill   tl.e  Lower  1  louse,  and  the  some  majority  Ssttt 
be  obtained  in  both  Houses  before  the  Constitution  of  I  ■ 

amended.    Tba  Constitution  of  N«  •.  give*  gnaw 

precUii  D  Bfl  the  provision  ul  she  New  York  Constii 
ultimate  ratification  of  too  proposed  amendment 
atkaondos,  by  LiuertiDsj,  aftei  the  word*  *  the  people  »haI!rs£ilV 
and  approve,*  the  words  *  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  for  Am 
purpose   only/      The    same    Constitution    declares    thai  ' 

I  thall  be  submitted  to  the  people  m  •cm*  id 

fm    vrnra;'  and,  like  the  Constitutions   of  several  other  Stain, 
it  gives  no  power  to  summon  a  revising  C"in.-iif;uii. 

NO  dc-ubt  therefore  is  possible  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tbes* 
American  State  Constitutions  settle  the  formidable  cpsnUMi 
which  the  discussion  of  the  last  few  months  ha*  shown  t"  * 
unsettled  in  this  eounti  v.  First  of  nil,  it  is  to  be  noted  thaltftf 
electoral  hody  recognized  by  all  the  Constitutions  wtthmr 
tion,  as  haviu?  on  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  :onendmeot*ofu> 
Const  h  i!  •  i  [f  the  existing  electoral  body,  and  not  any  elerisnl 
body  of  the  future.  _\ext,  the  mast  ample  notice  is  given  wk 
that  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  will  be  biought  •' 
the  next  legislature  which  it  is  called  upon  to  choose; 
branches  of  the  outgoing  Legislature  must  record  a 
with  tin-  nrjunJbexs  oi  the  dlvii  tn  upon  it,  and  this 
must  be  published  three  months  before  a  general  election. 
mate  clear,  therefore,  that  the  representatives  chosen 
election    will   have  what   may  be  callod    a  '  Mandaft 

ainendiuriit  imist  iln-n  in- .i<.'in*d    lo    In    an    absolute    ran 
the  members  of  both  Houses  of  the   new  Legislature;  or,  US 
SOOired  in  lOl&fl  States,  by  a  two-thirds  or  three-fifths 
in  both  Houses,  or  one  of  them.      But  there  is  a  final  Sjc 
addition.      The  Mandate   must   be   ratified.      The   air. 
must  be  Submitted  r"  'he  people  in  nny  way  which  the  Lefi* 
lature  may  provide  ;  and,  as  is  shown   by   the  Constitutive  * 
New  Jersey,  the  ratification  is  usually  placed  in  the  bauds  rf  * 
special  legislature  specially  elected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  *j 
refusing  it. 

Sach  KTS  the  securities  against  surprise  or  haste,  in  coaeaettsf 
the  most  important  part  of  legislation,  which  may  very  **'' 
suggest  to  die  English  politician  snrne  serious  rellcetiita 
What  has  been  most  remarkable  in  the  recent  discasaion,  Is* 
been,  fnT  lea*  tin-  violent  ind  inflammatory  language  in  abK* 
it    has   been   carried   on,  than    the    extreme    vagueness  of  tfas 
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coraidr  rations   upon   which   it   has  turned.      All   of   us   knew, 

far  instance,   that    the    House  of  Lord*    has    been    threatened 

wilL  extinction  01  mutilation  foi    •  certain  offence,     Fel  when 

eV  offence  is  examined,  it  appears  to  consist  in  the  violation 

cf  MUSH*   rule    tit    understanding,   never   expressed   in    writing 

at  rxriaaco    with    the   strict    law,  and  not   perhaps  COUftrued 

U  precisely  the  umc  way   by  any  two  thinking  men  in  the 

caantn.     Political  history    show*  that  men  hair  at  all  timet 

qtundlod  mote  fiercely  about  pbratci  ami  formulas,  than  even 

alwa:  material  interests;  and  it  would  scan  thai  lbs  discission 

of  British  Comstitutional  legislation  b  diatingDJsbed  boa  the 

discussion  of  i    Legislation  bj    having  no  fixed  points 

ta  tarn   upon,  and  therefore  by   its   irrational   violence.     Is  it 

tim  !  to  hope  that  at  tome  calmer  moment — when  the 

Ian  liable    creation    or    two    million    mora     voters     has     bean 

lished — we  may  borrow  a  few  ol  the  American  securities 

fist   surprise   tttd     irn  llii 'imii    i:i   coiMlituiioiial     h-gUlntiiin, 

express  them  with  something  like  the  American  precision? 

appears  to  have  occurred  to  some  that  this  vrould  entail  the 

tha  Dmrrittefl  Constitution  of  Groat  Britain  into  a 

n  Constitution.      Nothing  of  the   kind  would   be   needed. 

|KUt  of  our  Constitution   is  alrcadv   Written,      Many  of 

ran  of  the  Crown — many  of  tin  powtfl  of  the  House  of 

i  hading  the  whole  of  it*  jodii  i  u  powers — much  ol  the 

itution  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  its  entire  relation  to 

the  elextoml   body — have  long  since  Ixtu    defined  by  Act    of 

i  unent.       There    docs    not    seem   to    be    any    ln*u|«<r.  1,1. 

abjection,  first  of  all,  lo  making  a  statutory  distiii*  tlOO    DetWOap 

tt^iaary  nd  legislation  which  in  any  other  country 

•iold  lx  called  Constitutional  ;  and  next,  to  requiring  for  the 

lut  a  Ipecinl   legislative   procedure,  intended   to  warn;  caution 

•ad  deliberation,  and  m  near  nn  approach   to  impartiality  as  a 

of  party  jrovrrn merit  will  admit  uf.      The  alu-iiiatitc   is 

; nettled  all  tin-  question*  which  On-  recent  controrersy 

bu  brought   lo  light,   and  to  give   free   play  to  a  number   of 

ardencies  already  actively  at  work.      It  is  qttitr  plain   whither 

are  coad  •  is.       Wa  arc   drifting  towards  a  type  of 

government  associated  with  terrible?  events — a  single  Assembly, 

traxd   with  full   powers  over  the   Constitution,  which   it   may 

exercise  at  pleasure;     It  will   be   a   tfaeoroucaU)    nil -powerful 

Convention,  governed  by  a  practically  all-powerful  secret  Cotaw 

nl   Pul>lx<  Safety,  but  kept  from  complete  submission  to 

ill  authority  by  Obstruction,  for  which  its  rulers  are  always 

lung  to  find  a  remedy  in  some  kind  of  moral  guillotine. 
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Abt.  II. — 1.  Aristopftenh    l\u.  Annotation     I  *  G?snsrt« 

teno  Exegetieo  rt   sehoiiit  dnvci  i     II.  M.  !  ■ 

Halii    SaAomuii,    1883:    .dec*.    1882: 
Ly*i*tntfa%  1880:   Thesmophorw!%is*\  1880, 

2,  driitophanu  Quatucr  Faoiu  ■■.*,  A'n&c*,  Ve- 

nd phirimn  GodjeniH  Mantu 

.:  1\  J  I,  M.  Blsydos,  .  I  .- 
in  Univi  rsitatc  Oxunicnst  quondam  aluinnut.     L  > 
Th$  Wasps  of  Aristopkants,     Reviscri9  with   «i    Trnr- 
into  Corresponding  By  Bcsjaoui 

Bickley   Rogers,    M  A  .   of  Lincoln*!   Inn.  -.<-L*»», 

sometime  Fellow  of  Wadhaiu  I  o]  I      .  '  ' 

4.  Aristophanns  fir  English   R  By    U     Lucas  Colliia, 
M.A.      Cdinburgh  and  London,  Reprint,  I*  I 

5.  Arhtophaut w'  dpobgy.    Including  a  lYtmscriptfrai/* 

Icing  the  Last  Adventure  of  liaUustioru    13 v  Robert  Br 

London,  1875. 
i.   '!'<i<    dchernicni  <y  Jmnet,    Translated   into  r'aftt 

Verse.      By   <  l.irJr*    James   Billion,    B.A.,    Corpus 

College,  Oxford.    1882. 
«.  'Hie  Ar-ttotiiunii  of  Arutophant*.     Translated   into  Ka-fch 

Vew.     By  Robert' Yrlvr-rron  Tyrrell,  MA.,  D.Lit.  1 

Trinity  Collets  Dublin,  and  Regius  Professor  of  <  • 

rIC  goodly  list  of  works  recently  published,  which  we 
able  to  place  At  the  bond  of  thi*  article,  testifies  at 
«,it  iut.-rrst  taken  by  I'  :\y  II-.!::nri»   ic  A n v.-iphaops- 
surely  whether  we  regard  his  merits  as  a  comedian,  hit 
as  ft  writer,  tin-  exemplary   pnritj  of  his  Greek,  or  th» 
ordinary    lijrht   his   plays  throw  on    one  of   the  rao4t 
periods  of  (Grecian   history,  Aristophanes  deserves  to  eoim 
as  large  a  snare  of  sjlti*nr inn   *•*  **\s  ancient  author.      Tot 
eiate   his   position   in   literature  aright,  u   brief  review 
chrwsitanrti  of  tin*  age  in  which  he  lived  is  rjcosaastfir. 

The   groat   »trui»gle    with    Persia    had    ended    at   PJataa, 
generation  Wore  the  birth  of  Amtophancs,     The  consequcaw* 
of  winning  that  struggle  for  liberty  were  to  Athens    i    i 
same  as  the  results  of  victory  in  the  great  war  with  NapslNB 
have  been  lo  England.    What  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  seew 
Marutlion  lad  s.-ilami*  seemed  to  Aristophanes  and  his  cooSsav 
porarie*.     After   S.ilumis,  Athens   sprang  with  t  bidden  boosi 
to  a  height  of  which  she  had  scarcely  presumed  to  dream. 
centre  of  political  freedom,  which  had  migrated  to  the  loeisi 
ftfJnnlsw,  :»r  oiicp  changed  back  to  the  mothi  i  i  Irj.     Toecos- 
fedcracy  of  Delos  was  formed,   and   the   isles  gathered  thtss- 
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mtm  under  the  Athenian  protection.     Th<»  idea  of  a  united 

Hellas  was  dwelt  upon  with  pii<l<\  An  exuberant  pa1rioti*m 
b*t  thrijujrh  the  Grecian  world,  and  the  heart  of  that  world  was 
Aliens.  The  commerce  of  Greece  flowed  into  her  harbours: 
die  willingly  paid  contributions  of  thrs  grateful  islanders  added 
to  her  wealth:  the  magnificent  structures  designed  by  the 
frcslr»l  ;in  liiiiifs  n|  the  lime  si-i»nird  the  natural  expression  of 
the  lofty  sentiments  that  prevailed. 

lull   well    had   Athens  earned  her  reward.      Her  patriotism 

and  devotion  had  saved  Greece.     The  Ionian  Greeks,  whose 

had  been  far  bigger  and  more  powerful  than  Athens,  had 

thrie*   succumbed    to   the  Asiatic    barbarian*.     When    it    was 

announced    that    the    troops   of   Datia    bad     taken    and    razed 

Eretriii    in    K  libera,    anil    were    in    full    sail    for   the    coast   of 

lisrathon,  tlirir    UUat    bftTC    been    small    hope  ol    BUOOeM  in  the 

Lan  ui'  Miltiadeg,  us  he  led  forth   hi*  eleven   ihouviiid   men,  to 

ntcr  just   ten   times   the  number  of  Persia's   best    troops. 

When,  ten  years  afterwards,  Aiistides.  on   the  eve  of  the  battle 

cf  S&lamis,  slipped  through  the  Persian  fleet,  and   brought  to 

ilicniistoclcs    the    news   he   wished    to   hear,   that    the   Greek 

sWt  was  shut  in,  and  that  battle  was  certain  on  the  morrow,  it 

tout  have  been  the  recollection  of  Marathon  alone  that  could 

lave  inspired  the  rival  patriots  with   the  hope  of  success.     The 

aimple   and   sublime  words  of   Aristides    to   the    foe   who   had 

nulled  him  in  ihare  his  country's  peril  live  in  the  page  of  the 

Birrorian,   scarcely   ti>    be    read    without   emotion  even   at  this 

diiutice  of  time — 'Our  rivalry  both  now  and  at  all  other  times 

■rwiuld  be  as  to  which  of  ut  shall  do  his  countrv  greater  services.' 

Snch  was  the  golden  age  of  Athens  which  Aristophanes  was 

Oevrr  tired   of  looking  back    upon,  and   such   the  heme*  whose 

Eises  he  never  tired  of  singing.  Uut  when  he  looked  around 
l  rerj  different  scene  met  his  eye.  He  no  longer  saw 
Hellenes  united  against  the  barbarians,  but  joined  in  the  denth- 
itragglc  of  the  IVIontiiinesiaii  war.  He  saw  Hellenes  not  only 
"•yuiff  their  brothers  on  the  battle-field,  but  committing 
*&ocjoua  massacres  on  helpless  prisoners  in  culd  blood.  The 
■Dtii  of  these,  he  saw,  were  perpetrated  by  the  deliberate  vote 
Of  hi$  own  countrymen.  The  massacres  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Won*,  of  the  Mityleneant,  when  the  murder  of  over  a  thousand 
*tn  passed  as  an  act  of  mercy,  of  the  whole  adult  population 
°f  die  island  of  Melos,  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  dflHsfl 
0>cy  of  Athens  and  condemn  it,  Aristophanes  saw,  or  thought 
at  nv,  aducatinn  corrupted  by  sophistical  teachers,  who  taught 
.T°un^  men  the  dangerous  art  of  eloquence,  and  tapp<xl  tho 
^undutiuna   of  morality   by  casuistic  reasoning.      lie  saw  the 
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lofty  and  monly  poetry  of  /Etchylui 
of  being  supplanted  in  popular  favour  by  that  of  huripida, 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  mean,  sophistical  poet,  dan^erum  M 
moral*.  He  saw  the  p*-oplt  governed  by  low-born  and  noin 
di'in:i^iigii»hs,  and  fluttering  themselves  that  they  were  actiaf 
the  part  of  industrious  men  and  good  oitiWDI 
paltry  daily  wage  as  jurymen  in  ll  0  !-iw -courts.  Hr  us 
UOIind  him  a  people  whose  intellect  had  been  trained  to  tbf 
bigfaest  point,  and  whose  moral  faculty  had  been  degrai) 
tho  lowest:  the  saddcu  Instance  which  history  affords  of  sw 
ndngc,  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  is  the  worst.  Aristupbawt, 
while  still  a  youth  of  little  mare  than  twenty  yea)  t*d 

l,  and  loving  his  land  *  with  love  far-brought  from  out  A 
nd  past,1  conceived  the  high  design  of  attempting  to  Btilsr 
the  comic  stage  to  reform  his  degenerate  001  >  nfter  u* 

BOdd  of  their  forefathers, 

C)l  the  eleven  extant  plnjs  of  Aristophanes,  it  it  <li( 
•  l«<ule  which    i»   the    best.     On  ll  1   that  they  bs«  > 

well-constructed  plot  conducted  to  the  end,  wc  should  pbc* 
the  'Clouds,'  '  Frogs/  and  'Tbesiaophoriaxusa*' — and  we  fssff 
we  have  Mr.  Rogers's  concurrence  in  this  verdict — sbove 
the  other  plays.  Too  often  the  whole  plot  is  finished  I 
the  play  is  two-thirds  complete,  and  the  sequel  js  a  itri 
farcical  incident*  which  omir  while  the  hero  is  feasti 
sacrificing:  in  tact,  a  superior  kind  of  horlccjuinsdc.  fiat 
mere  freshness  aud  unrestrained  humour  none  of  the  plays  ssi- 
pnascs  the  curliest  extant.  ITHB  ACHAAXIAJf 6 '  or  'The  Win* 
Peace.'  The  ploy  was  brought  nut  in  -12'»,*  the  seventh  rear* 
the  Peloponnesinn  war.  It  is  the  first  cry  foi  peace  which  au 
come  down  to  us.  That  cry  was  doubtless  often  heard  si 
Athens^  Year  after  year  the  Athenians  had  seen  their  fertile 
fields  devastated  up   to   tho   walla   of   Athens,  sJMr 

rammer  their  olive*  and  vine*  wen-  I  nuked 
alter  the  retiring  of  the  Spartans,  they  replanted  their  knot, 
thcii  growing  hujKfs  were  cut  down  again  in  the  nest  cam- 
paign. The  farmers  with  their  families  were  gathore: 
Alliens,  and  bivouacked  in  dirt  and  misery  in  the  city,  in  '^» 
Piraeus,  and  tmide  the  long  walls.  Kven  empty  casks  writ 
welcomed  as  a  shelter  from  the  blazing  sun.  In  the  seccw 
"•  plague  Attacked  the  crowded  population*  that  sett 
visitation  which  bos  been  accurately  described  for  the  benefit » 
humanity  by  Tbu«  .-li  !■  •■.,  to  whose  vivid  and  forcible  account 
LaoredlU  has  added  the  graces  of  his  exquisite  poetry.    The* 
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ries  mif  ht  easily  bare  broken  the  spirit  of  n  sterner  people 
I  1  it  is  the  bail   pru.it'  we  know  that  they 
tasdc   of  enduring   stuff",  that   the)1  did    not   soon   flinch 
era.       Two    causes  doubtless  contributed    to 
rrsuit :    the   uniiclding   mind   of   Pericles,   and    their  un- 
iocj  at  sen.     Fonda  cxi  "  ised  tin*  now  kind 
flue  tic*  over  the  assembly   which  suine   great  preacher,  a 
ey  or   Whitfirld.   holds  over  a   vast   COHglBgadoDi      They 
d  lo  him  for  counsel  and  comfort,  they  Accepted  bis  rc- 
lt  and  followed  his  advice.     When  be  saw  them  desponding, 
-    Ed  i  in-  i if  hie  finest  spccchi-s       We   are  not 
;bat  any  one  ventured  to  take  the  opposite  side  :   Pericles 
jMikm,  and  that  was  euuugh. 

i«  command    of  th«  sot,  md   the  easiness  of  access   to  it, 
have    been    the    greatest   consolation    to    the    Athenians. 

ti    iIm-   produce  of  Attica   was   lost  to  them,   they   OOOlil 
sre  the  least  fr.tr  of  famine,  with  the  long  walls  reaching 
to  Pinrus,  and   Pineus  as  open  as  ever  to  receive  nil  the 
ice  of  ibe  sT.gvan.     The  orchards  and  postures  of  K  ultra 

tod    for    the  loSS    »f    theil    DAtltt-    fields,   add    though    the? 

nets  Glaucctes  and  Ivlorychus  might  miss  the  wild-fowl  of 
<l  that  supreme  dainty  the  Copaic  eel,  ibe  Hah  m  ukrt 
s  well  supplied  as  ever ;  and  if  fresh  fish  were  wanting,  the 
rved  tunnies  and  mackerel  from  the  Pontus  were  always 
moil  by  the  gener.il.  When  Pericles,  however,  bad  sickened 
in-  form  <>i  the  plague,  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
■i  .  ii  use.  pe  see  party  pi  is  louder  and  more  freqauit, 
acls  a  cry  we  bftTS  in  tin  i  A.  luoians,'  the  *  Peace,'  and  the? 
strata.'  In  the  '  Ai:hainiauv'  >"  'The  Private  Peace,* 
)polix,  an  honest  limner,  concludes  a  peace  for  thirty  year* 
«a  himself  and  family  on  the  one  side  and  the  Spartans 
heir  allies  on  the  other.  The  happy  man  now  holOJ  ojwn 
?t  with  the  sworn  enemies  ot  Athens,  and  a  Mrgarian  sells 
lit  two  daughters  disguised  as  pig*,  one  tor  a  bfUtofa  d 
,  the  other  for  a  pint  of  salt.  Tbe  Boeotian  brings  in 
is  i  onunodities,  among  theui  die  Copftlc  ■  •<-!,  ;md  icccivc* 
ihonre,  not  money  nor  olives  nor  figs,  but  that  peculiarly 
product)  a  sycophant  or  informer,  who  is  bo  and  band  and 
nd  carried  off  by  the  rejoicing  Tkeban,  who  expects  to  do 
k  trade  exhibiting  him  as  one  would  a  tricksy  monkey. 
play  concludes  by  showing  Oiea-opolis  enjoying  hlowdl 
midst  of  bis  good  hile  Lainacbua,  tbe  rcprcsenta- 

war  party,  is  drpirt»-d  in  iinutal  PtiQj  having  broken 
tod,  dislocated  his  nnklc,  and  staked  himself  with  a  pole, 
iilc  Imping  over  a  trench. 
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Wo  pass  on   to  the  '  Kvj<:hT8,'   produced    at   ihe 
fe»mal   484  MX,  tho  most  bitter  and  violent  of  all  tl 
-of  Aristophanes,  written  to  attack  CI«OB   the  l-'inn 
demagogue  who  bow  ro]«d  the  Bcdtsi*.     He  it  wu  wl 
or  thr#»c  years  before,  had  proposed   anil  earned  the  derm 
the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants   of  Mil]  who, 

after  this,  proposed  and  OOlletl  the  deerer.  hi.  tin: 
the  inl.:ibitaOb  of  Si  LOOO:  and  who,  a  year  later,  met 
fate  which  bis  cruelty  and  cowardice  unserved, 
away  from  the  field  at  Aiuphipoli*.  He  seems  to  bate 
hii  power  over  the  assembly,  not  only  by  bis  loud 
truculent  sJomMBOe,  hut  by  tlw  wccw  with  whirh  he  adi 
a  habit  familim  t-»  lov-bori)  dertingogucs,  ancient  and  mo 
lh.it  eif  paging  as  an  incorruptible  patriot,  while  aUrih 
dishonesty  and  crruption  to  all  thorn*  who  occupied  b 
Mitiid  positions  ihiiti  lu*  own.*  Aristophanes  was  alrcsd 
gaped  on  the  composition  of  the  'Knights,'  when  tl 
niuus'  was  exhibited,  fur  be  threatens  in  lli.it  plnjr  thi 
will  present  1\  CU1  ClsOD  Op  Into  shoe-leather  for  bia'Kni 
This  play  is  considered  by  Grotc  to  be  the  best;  and  no  'I 
it    w<    regard    it    merely    u>   :i    poUtlcal    I  ensill 

tlic    fust    plure,   with    i'*    Cutting   allegory   end    its    fum 
unbridled    inrertite;    lint,  viewed  as   a   drama,    it    is 
owing  to  the   remiesnees   with  v.likU  the  allegory   is 
and   the  tediousneas  with   which  the  content  between 

•gogue*  is  spun  out.     The  play  is  to  well  known,  tl 
tin:   following   "litliiir  of  it   is   probably  superfluous. 
the  Athenian  John   Hull,  is  a  foolish  old   man,  who 
niitted  the  whole  management  of  his  household  to  a  bul 
and   wicked   Pupld.ignnian  slave,  that   is,   ( 'li     i        l\\o  « 
E  I  low-slaves  of  the  I'aphligonian,   who  represent    x 
Demosthenes,  conspire  against  his  tyranny.     Of  these.  D< 
then**,  has  a  special  grudge  against  the  Paphlagonian,  wfa 
stolen  a  Loconian  cake  Dcinosthcnc*  bad  cooked 
<'h'On\  supersession  of  Demosthenes  in   the  command,  U 
capture  of  the  Spartans  at  fepliactcriri,  just  as  they  n* 
full  into  the  hands  of  the  former.     Demosthenes  and  Sit 


«  Groto's  wlulcwa*liiujr  efOlcon  u  true  of  Uir  «unl  UoU  on 
«onpaHson  of  Qlaob  to  Cuto  tlw  Ooaw>r        ool  BOM  aUurd 

DwktM  of  11   pfcw«ift«  in  tli«  '  ]■>..)-.  '     Arirtoplian**    raprwat*  a 

■tatlng  bar uiumtuin  ol  UI      m  iir  ouuloof  OIood. 

fopwaad  UdtouIbbi  a*b 

to  iiixrrdit  lh<r  whoU  tcaar  at  the  cYiuwiw 

'  (  loan,  imtl  I  thi*  [iun^ii  into  a  t-  ■tintfLJ  tn  ht*  favour. 
I  that  CIood  w.»*  in  thfc  li*bit  of  <Iii  in  tM**U*lly  Mpousiag  ' 
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owtain  oracles  lvliidi  tho  Paphlugonian  is  known  to  keep  by  him, 
sad  find  that  tbey  contain  predictions  representing  the  future 
karists  of  the  people.  There  troj  first  to  be  a  hemp-seller 
rates),  next  acaltle-scl lei  (Calliasor  Lysicle»\  next  a  feather* 
stlkrfCleon).  Hut  there  is  n  depth  lower  still :  there  is  to  arise  a 
•MiSiigv-aclIcr,  before  whom  the  t.-inner  is  to  fall.  By  good  luck  a 
busigc-tellar,  Agomciitua  by  name,  at  this  moment  approaches. 

'Bianoathenos  proceeds  to  tc.11  biin  of  a  prophecy  found  amongst 
<<lan  scrolls,  in  which,  after  tho  enigmatical  fashion  of  such  lile- 
sstnre,  it  is  foretold  that  tho  groat  tuuncr-oaelo  ahull  he  overcome  by 
tbo  canning  serpent  tbot  drinks  blood.  Tho  tauucr-oaglo  is  uono 
other  thau  tin*  Papklagoujau  hido-scller ;  ami,  as  to  Lie  tBtegOuist 
»W  cun  bo  plainer  ?  It  In  tbe.  rnoftmhlanco  of  Macodoa  to  Mon- 
"  A  serpont  is  long  and  ro  is  a  black-pudding ;  find  both 
*iak  blood."  '— (31r.  Collins,  p.  23.) 

Agoracritus  consents  to  attempt  to  oust  the  Paphlagoninn 
«om  his  position,  and  the  piny  proceeds  with  rival  acta  of 
tflQagogy  and  sycophancy  between  the  two  rogues,  in  which 
fcxim'et  of  shameleshiie%«  the  tanner  is  always  WOXBtftd  hv  :lie 
•asapc-seller.  The  miml  <»(  the  1'aphlagonian  at  last  misgives 
Win  as  he  gazes  an  tbe  features  of  nn  antagonist  more  truculent 
'km  ho  if  himself,  and  then,  to  use  once  more  the  words  of 
-Mr.  Coll  ins,  from  tin-  perusal  ofwlmw  excellent  little  volume 
**  have  derived  much  profit, 

ue  otwuea  which  reads  like  an  antedated  parody  on  the  liwt 
acting  of  Macbeth  and  Macduff.  CUo-a  holds  an  oracle  which 
fciwvaros  him  of  tho  only  man  who  can  overthrow  his  powor.  Whoro 
•*»  his  antagonist  educated,  and  how  ?  "  By  the  cuffs  and  blows 
*f  Ibo  nrcllinu*  in  tho  kitchen."  What  did  his  next  waster  touch 
•'  To  steal,  and  thou  swear  ho  did  not."  Cleon'e  mind  mis- 
gmabim.  What  is  his  trade,  uud  where  <lid  he  proctiao  itV  And 
Hon  he  learns  that  Lis  rival  sells  black-  pud  dings  at  the  city  gates, 
■oluuiwathat  nil  ih  over,  Birnom  Wta>d  is  conic  to Dmuuuaue.  Ho 
fcflilly  tears  his  hair,  and  takes  his  farewell  in  the  most  approved 
'Bin  of  tragedy.' 

Demos  hands  over  himself  and  his  concerns  to  the  keeping  of 
*  ritus.    The  play  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  was  awarded 
it  prize,  beating  the  'Satyri'  of  Crutinus  and  the'Hylophori' 
°£  Aristomeuea. 

Tdr  play  of  the  *  Knights*  seems  written  for  our  admonition, 
■no  have  fallen  on  these  revolutionary  times.  If  any  man  wero 
to  continue  the  parallel  between  our  own  day  nnd  the  time  of 
Aristophanes'*  youth,  we  cannot  deny  that  our  own  Radical 
■'rime  Minister  presents  some  striking  points  of  icscinblance  to 

Pericles. 
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Pericles.    Pericles  was  a  member  of  the  noblest  family  si  A 
anil  one  of  the  best  educated  of  the  citizens  !  he-  had  listened  to  die 
I.  <  tQni  <>i  Aim  lagora*  and  ZcilO.      Mr.  Isladstone,  although  his 
lineage  is   not    illustrious,  is  of  highly  respectable    pjarrnugr, 
jfftin  DOTVted  distinction  of  n  tli>ul>U  -first  at  Oxford,  iid 

haft  wnn  i  cinviilri.iltlr  n-patation  as  n  classical  scholar.  Pciickt 
was  the  first  speaker  of  his  time,  perhaps  <>f  all  time,  if  TUc* 
diiles  has  uol  exaggerated  his  eloquence.  I  lis  opponent  t-npolu, 
the  comedian,  thus  confesses  his  un approached  excellence  as 
orator. 

1  This  was  the  greatest  speaker  among  mi. 
When  hi  out  forward,  as  a  runner  mifl 
Ho  overtook  tho  orators,  and  passed  thorn. 
Yoa,  swift  ho  wan  in  vpoocli,  and  nhat  i*  moro, 

IVreuaaion  sointliow  eat  upon  his  lips. 

He  cfaarmM  as  'twere  bfa  Mareri  : 

Of  Jipnakora  in  the  listener  loft  Ms  sting.'* 

We  iln   on)   indeed  mean  tu  a  must*  tbuse  who  have  read 
funeral   oration    in   the    second    hook   of  Thueydidcs    bj 
paring  Mr.  Gladstone's  oratory  with  that  of  Pericles,  bttj 

can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Gladstone  owes  the  greater 
of  his  extraordinary   influence  to    his  fatal  gift   of  cJoqi 
[odeed,  beyond   the   nxcoeai  common   to   both  speakers, 
oratory  lias  Little  in  common,  and  rather  supplies  an 
for  a  contrast    than    a   comparison.     Peric  lea   was   classed 
>  af  i  nc    ofl    thoM  orators  whose    speeches   were   fii 
matter — *  scntcntiis  magis  quam  rerbii  Abandantea.'  f     If 
two   nouns   substantive   in   this   sentence  were  transposed, 
sentence    would    suit     Mr.    Gladstone's    oratory.      Tie: 
mnny    of    Antiquity    ia    unanimous    as   tn    the    definite 
the  speeches  o{  Pericles.      Mr.  Gladstone's  oratory  is  g^i 
<i|M  11    r r i   e)u-   rlmrjre    brought    squint    him   long 
MacAulny  :   'His  rhetoric,  though  often  good  of  its  kin 
and   perplexes   the  logic  which  it  should  illustrate.  .  .  .   He  b*» 
a  vast  command  of  language,  grove  and  majestic,  but  of  raj* 
and    uncertain    import.1  J      Many    happy    metaphors   from  nV 

A.   Mfxtritrrof  t&fat  tylvrr'  A/tJparr*)*  kiynr 
An6rt  vaplAiat  ft1  SLawtp  aynfia',  ipotfit 
4k  Una  tuSwv  %pit  A«ywi*  Tufcj  fVff.»j>«is. 

»«iP-i  rn  rf»M(i/?i(,"<  -  «'-;  run   \-»iAf*tr. 
oOrwi  /vqAti,  Ma)  m<Wi  *«ip  {wipa/v 

t  '  D*  Oral.'  ii  22. 

5  Macsalov's  Eswiy  on  ■  Gladstone  on  Chan  Ii  ±nA  8taU.' 
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spwhet  of  IVrirlnq  were  h.-motd  down  hy  rrndl'li.n  :  tone 
tst  preferred  by  Aristotle.  Hi*  beautiful  ami  simple  faying 
iii  his    funeral     speech    over     the     youth      ivhi>    had     fallen     in 

ssttlt,  that  tprin-  ii:»l  been  lost  from  tho  >corj  his  com- 
ssrisxi  of  tbe  Rtrutinm,  harassed  hy  intestine  v.  u.  to  ouk- 
trwt  which  wear  themselves  out  against  each  other:  and  of 
■  >amiani  t<>  little  children  that  err  a*  ihoy  taikc  their  food. 
Like  Pericles,  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  n  man  of  birth  and 
duration,  became  a  thorough  -going  Radical.  Like  Pericles, 
W  vat  wMmmwl  hy  tlir  Radicals  as  their  leader  with  the 
amnth  they  always  display  when  a  man  of  such  antecedents 
puses  oyer  tu  their  ranks.  Like  Pericles,  he  became  n  tyrant 
in  ft  b no  State,  with  this  difference,  that  Per  id**  vwayed  the 
siole  population,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  rules  the  governing 
arty  alone.  The  Athenians  placed  their  necks  under  tho  foot  of 
rcriclci,  who  had  the  sentence*  to  sec  that  it  waa  bttttl  to  have 
tie  powi-r  tlxan  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  ivftawa  &pav  fuiX\>> 
nver-yos  tlvat,  and  saw  that  tho  real  wuy  to  achieve  this  object 
•as  to  give  the  deuua  racy  everything  the)  i:oultl  ask  Tin 
Rorcmment  of  Athens  in  his  time  was,  wc  are  assured  by 
■  dides,*  nominally  t%  democracy,  but  in  le.tlily  a  goveiu- 
ttcnt  in  tho  hands  of  the  first  man.  In  this  extraordinary 
■tbfcnriencc  of  the  public  opinion  of  a  free  people  to  the  will 
ufrwip  man  we  rccognixe  something  like  tho  phenomenon  fffaldl 
u  exhibited,  when  the  whole  Radical  party,  in  and  out  of  office, 
frum  Lord  Granville  to  Mr.  Bright,  accepts  as  sound  dnruine 
uddca  pronouncement  <.i  Mr.  Gladstone,  Pericles  dis- 
Ld  i.(i  i<|  tin-  i  nustiiutioii  1  iv  abrogating  the  powers 
ef  the  court  of  Areopagus;  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  hie  attacks 
on  tie  House  of  Lords,  U  shaking  to  ita  found.itimu  the  beat 
which  the  work]  has  ever  seen.  To  conclude,  Pericles, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  had  a  nickname,  used  seriously  by  his 
sJmirprs,  sarcastically  hy  his  enemies;  if  our  Prime  Minuter 
h  the  grnnd  °W  man,  Pericles  was  to  the  Athenians  Jupiter 
Wlf.t 

not  here  enter  on  the  enquiry,  whether  the  corruption 
<**  the  democracy   was   altogether  the  work  of  Pericles.     Pro* 
fcahly  it  was  not ;    the  constitution,   if  that   can   be    call- 
ft>tutilutiun,  where  the  Dppei    i   uUabsS  was  chosen  by  lot  and 
*hr  loaer  chamber  was  open   to  every  Athenian  citizen  without 

-  t  He  U  tkree  times  so  colled  by  Cr»tin>'.;  uod  U  u  -tyl«l  tao  Ulymplaa 
Rsftlei  yAri  topi  ...... 

exception, 
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exception,  was  10  essentially  bail  that  it  is  no  wonrlor  lh*»  pepfe 
degenerated.  The  Kcclcsin  was  the  real  paint  of  danger;  it  vU 
:ill  important  to  keep  it  in  it*  propel  place.  The  minim* 
imposed  upon  it  by  tradition,  by  respect  for  the  ancient  covt 
of  Areopagus,  were,  perhaps,  little  more  than  moral  restraints, btf 

tIm-v    v.'rt/'    nut    weak.        It    was  nil    ii'ijx.r'inf    tint    they  sboSjG*  W 

preserved  and  strengthened.  Pericles  iwcpl  then  awii 
imposed  new  cheeks,  it  is  true,  but  they  never  had,  never  coati 
fa  iTt,  the  mime  influence  as  those  handed  down  from  the  tim> 
OUST.  Pericles,  by  his  payment  of  the  large  bodies  of  jams, 
and  by  his  theoric  largesses,  helped  to  swell  the  city  mob  tJ 
idlers,  that  rlan^'crou*  eh-im-nt  wltich  prored  »o  fatal  to  ssui 
ancient  states.  The  growing  wealth  of  the  city  tended  to  tii 
name  end,  and  the  ectlesia  grew  into  that  unstable,  flactaslnf 
assembly,  so  often  described  by  Attic  orators  in  tone*  of  sbs> 
lute  despair.  Pericles  could  govern  it,  and  be  #  overact!  k 
wisely  and  well;  bur  bo  m:nl<«  gi>od  government  impossiWr 
for  those  that  came  after  him.  After  the  death  of  the  <dr 
lurrd  Alcmaeontd,  a  succession  of  turbulent  low-born  demngnge* 
stepped  on  to  the  bcinu  whence  that  majestic  presence  Id 
reigned.  There  were  doubtless  at  Athens  after  the  deauW 
Pericles  respectnble  men  able  nnd  willing  to  tare  the  State,  btt 
the  State  wus  not,  willing  lo  be  saved  by  thorn.  They  Inui  M* 
the  qualities  to  catch  the  car  of  the  assembly.  DemoftAmrf 
tells  the  Sausage-seller  what  those  qualities  were  :  — 

'  You've  every  virtue  for  a  pooplo's  loader, 
A  blatant  tongue,  low  birtri,  a  front  of  brass: 
You've  ovory  requisite  for  statesmanship.'  * 

And  again  : — ■ 

•The  people's  leadership  no  longer  falls 
To  the  accomplished  or  the  honest  man, 
Bat  to  the  unloaruod  and  tho  filthy  knayo/f 

It  was  with  these  men  Aristophanes  carried  on  a  trued* 
war.  and  it  would  be  difficult,  nay  impossible,  fur  us  to  imagtof 
the  licence  that  was  permitted  the  comic  poet,  did  wc  not  noic* 
the  *  Knights.*      Wc  are  far  from   wishing  our  parallel  w  I* 

•    V*.  U17:      Tfl  •*  OWgktoi  irp&ffi&Ti  $T]ua;uyffa° 

$t>ri)  niapA,  ytyoras  Katcut,  byipctvt  tr 
*;<«ii  iwarta  *t>bs  TokirtLw  1  &i,. 

f  Y*.  1D1 .     v  Qrinaywyla  y&p  uu  rpbi  txavnimiv 

tr'  tarif  A*8p6i  obil  xpqo-Tci  T°b*  *p4*ovf9 
£.\V  A  *>*«*$  koI  0l,XvpSr. 
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a''.rt\  further,  and  from  su;n;rstin£  thnt  nny  onr  among  Mr. 
adstom  m  is  a  Pupldayjninn,  much  1ms  a  J<ausagc- 

tal  .vi  tbs  rate  ;»i  which  m-  m  moving  it  iroald  lw*  rash 
predict  that  these  men  will  not  arise  in  a  score  of  jear*. 
Jitd,  the  famous  simile  of  the  eel-fishenuen,  who  mus-t 
Etttfl   tl  i    lienors*  thry  catch  am  thing,   WM   00)    • 

I       -ii,  tlum  it  is  to  Mr.  (>  lad  stone  himself  ad- 

ii  n«  liiniM-lf  m  tniilr   the  murk  fur  the 

a . .     In  hi .  doi  um  he  stupidly  turns  bis  regard!  to 

phlagonian  and  Sausage-seller  alternately. 

Gapcnians  t  Kc^i'aioi  )■  *  At  home  Deinut  is  sensible  enough, 
(men  be  lakei  hi*  seal  in  the  P»>\  he  iMpe>  like  n  man 
inking  figs.*  Does  John  Bull  wince  at  this?  Are  his 
htrs  unwrunj?     IVaxngora   in   rl.<    '  BcdcUflCOSB^  remarks 

:  people  never  could   rest,  supposing  they  pos- 
led    any  excellent  institution,  until   they  had   spoiled 
op  new  i ii vt  ntkm."     So  we  Englishmen,  jMmsessiug  a  ("i 
ion  which  leu  been  our  own  l>oust  and  the  world's  pattern,  are 

nar  it  by  mending.    VVe  miss  Lord  Shcrbmolte** 

>:r,  wlnrii  vre  b  ia  08M  of  those  impassioned 

i  rested  his  fame  as  an  an£att  as  be 

rccsted  what  then  seemed   to  bin   tbfl  doom  of  the  Consti- 

ien:— 


II  ft  that'*  Btmdcn 
i#bt  not  so  to  dm!' 


it!  spare  it 


rraght  not  in  truth  to  die  SO.  Wut  U  U  due*,  WB  OSJI  flnll 
»c  that  the  proverb  AfUtOpbanes  more  than  once  quotes 
iplete  toe  parallel  we  here  drawn  between  old  Rutland 
i  old  Athens:  lor  he  tells  us  that  it  wai  a  common  saying 
!,  though  the  measures  of  the  Athenian*  woe  foolish,  they 
re  prevented  from  attaining  their  natural  evil  DOBieqpf 
the  dire,  t  intt  i  position  of  the  goda.t 

ii*  had   now  aitninerl   the  highest   reputation  as  a 

trie  poet;  bis  plays  bad  defeated  the*   ol   both  Eupniis  and 

itinux.      Kutouraged    by    his   successes,  he    determined    In 

*mpt    a    novel    sad    more  difficult    subject,  nnt\    wrote    (be 

li'li   ill'    Socrates.      In   forming  an  opinion  of  this 


<io«t)  yiy  iiKiiiovK'tes' 


h  8"  *A»wrcn»K  - 
if  r*i  r.  xvic-i-.  «*)•»,  ouk  ftv  Art 


rft*  t£  ri&fi  Tpoot.Voi,  rai-so  afVrs 

flrr'  Bur  6m'i  /(oaa/rvr*  rr2  t»  fit\ri—  nests* 

G£  Bed.  : 
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play,  we.  should  try  ami  remove  from  out  view  tin 
inner  Socrates   ol    tin'   Platonic   dialogues    and  the  ■  Mcmoa- 
bilia'  of  Xenophnn.      We  must  place  before  our  eyes 
rude,  talkative  person,  as  u^lv  as  a  Satyr,  v.  unirif 

into  oeivbody's  business  at  all  times,  ami  j  tic  ssfii* 

iiu nin n  of  :i  delighted   rinK  of  listeners,  that   the   person 
viewed  was  ignorant  of  subjects  be  professed  to  know 
That   wis  tlit    u:i'.-:iinl;.  pei sdit.ilit s   thai   was  90  well  knoao  « 
Atli.  i«  in  li-C.  A9&     WO  wonder  he  was  unpopular.     ■  I  bate  tit 
prating    beggar,    Socrates/    says   EtllHllis.      Amtuphaiies  ncttf 
relent*  towards  bim  :   in  tin- l  Birds  '  be  Lathe  unirnsbcdSocnoa. 
In  the  *  Frog* '  tin-  I  horns  descants  on  the  delight  of  no*,  sittit* 
chattering    beside    him.      The   absurd     distinction     that    wu 
formerly  drawn,  between  Socrates  as  a  champion  of  virtue,  *pJ 
the  sophist*  is  poisoners  of  youth,  was  long  since  dm 
exposed   by   Grote.      \o   such   distinction   was  known  to  ik 
Athenian*.       If  subtle  ilrvrriitv   of  argument  and   paradoxic*! 
demonstrations  were  eharact«ristia  of  the  sophists.  Six 
the  greatest  sophist  of  them  all,  in  the  modern  sense.     Wist 
ArittfjhWHtf  and  the  whole  comic  prNi  <li;!ikcd  more  thai 
thing  in  the  sophistical  teachers,  was  the  training  they  pure  ratsf 
mi»n   In  speaking  and  arguing  glibly.     They  certainly  did  Ml 
nt  all  distinguish  in  this  respect  between  Socrates,  and  Corpsl 
01    Thrasyiuachus.      If  one  effect  of  the  Socratlc  dialogues  s* 
recorded  by  Plato  is  not  admiration  lor  tbo  dexterity  of  Uw 
lectic   by   which    seemingly    incontrovertible    propo.-w 
shown  to   rest  on   a  basis  ol  sand,-  we  know  not  what  is,     lhis 
agnosticism  could  not  have  be<  d  favourable  to  morula  -      1 i.    ' 
other  hand,  there  was  much  sound  moral  teaching  by  the  acwalkd 
sophists:   Socrates  probably  never,  certainly  not  before  ! 

tied  anything  more  serviceable  tothebi   i  inn 
tion  than  toi  '  I  inodOS  of  Hercules.  *  by  Prodicus.     It  enmr 
OQDunoaly  said,  that  Socrates  could  make  the  worse  appear  d 
better  reason.     Aristophanes  in  the  play  supposes  this  tn  saw 
reached  the  ear  of  StTCpsiadcs,  and  as  the  old  fellow  is  deeply  i* 
debt  owing  to  his  son's  extravagance,  he  tries  to  persuade  th*  LrtW 
to  pvi  to  Socrates'*  thinking-school,  to  learn  the  woTte  reason,  is 
order  lu  conquer  the  better,  which  his  creditors  tin!- 
hold.     The  young  man   bluntly  refuses,  and   StrcpsiauVf  **** 
himself,  but  it  soon  turned  out  owing  to  his  fbi 
stupidity.     Pbidippides,  the  son,  then  consents  to  go,  and  lesnts 

•  'Ob  blow  or  ao^HVd  minds  omone  tht>  indiserirnlnat*  pnMt  who  Wsd 
U*a,[t(tbc  id  Indirect  method  of  ft  ^roanca:  •* 

of  any  KiiiiJ.  uni]  riiilinl  in  h  met?  foelinjr  of  adiairuttou  for  ingwaailr,  OS  pert"** 
dtlUJEo  of  t*md<a.,— Grok,  ■  II  Est  of  Greece,1  cLnp.  Livii. 
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the  worst?  RUOB   with  a  vengeance.      He  \h   imbued   wlih   the 

new  ideas  so  thoroughly  that,  at  a  feast  given  him  by  his  father 

00  bis  let  urn  home,  he  sings  mi  immoral  speech  from  Euripides, 

tali  his  father,  and  satisfaoto:  i]>  proves  lhat  hn  bftf  I  right  to 

.  and  is  ready  to  prove  he  ha*  a  perfect  nyht  to  thrash 

hie  in  »r  1(  i    loo.      At    this   the  old   man    quite    breaks   down. 

His  debts  Arc  still  pressing,  and  his  only  son  has  been   ruined 

•*.      There   only   remains    revenge,  nnd    Strepsiadet 

burns  down  the  thinking-school  with  its  inmates. 

Such   arc  the  main  incident*  of  this  famous  play,  which,  for 

and  perfection  of  plot,  nnd   morality  of  tone,  is  un 

equalled  In  ancient  comedy.      In  repartee  it  15  scarcely  excelled 

by  any  play  of  Molierc,  while  in  places  it  displays   humour  as 

ridi  as  Shakspeare  at  his  best.     \Ve  are  not  surprised   to  learn 

.'ie  gather  that  he  had  bestowed  immense  puns  on  it.      To 

bis  confusion  it  only  gained    the  third  price,  being  beaten,  for 

first  pine*,  by  the  *  Wine-flnsk'  of  poor  old  toping  Cratinus,  and 

for  the  second  by  the  'Connus'  of  Araipsias  ;   but  so  confident 

•as  he  of  its  merits,  that  he  again  applied  for  a  rhonw.      In  the 

second  edition,  which  is  the  one  which  has  come  down  to  us,  he 

bade  several  important  alteration*,  adding  thrdinlogue  Im-Um-imj 

At  Just  and  the  L'njuat  Argument,  the  burning  of  the  thinking- 

fcfcool,  and  a  new  parabasis  wherein  he  lectures  the  judges  on 

'ml  taste  in  giving  him  only  the  third  prize.      Onthisocrn- 

bowever,  he  apparently  pot  no  prize  at  all,  for  the  notice 

prefixed  to  the  play  tell*  us  he  failed  Worse  than  before.      The 

*»n*e  of  this  failure  may  have   been  the   absence   of  coarseness 

fnun   the    play.       Had  it  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  of  good 

tor  Athenian  comedy,  for  Aristophanes  would   have   been 

ifftgrri    to   go   on    further    with    his    attempt    to    exalt    and 

v  it  :   but  his  double  failure  seems  to  have  warned  him  that 

attempts  to  correct  Athenian  taste  were  useless,  and  in  the 

there  it  a  distinct  relapse.*      Aristophanes  has   been 

with    causing   the    condemnation  of   Socrates  by   his 

kresentalions   in   the   play:    and   Socrates   himself  in   his 

^ce  ranks   Aristophanes   as    one   of   those  accusers   whose 

txon   he  has  most   reason  to  fear.      We  think  it  possible 

I  •(  loads'  may  have  aided  in  creating  the  narrow  majority 

Sex  rates  was  condemned  :  that,  although  his  comic m- 

did   not  take  place   for  four-and-twenty  years  after  the 


•'Tberlctory, 
?**a  Uic  victory 


i'i 


Winc-FlaRon  "over  tho"  Cloude"  wassoncibiu^  BUM 

ilii.un    "M  r    AxiitflphADOS :    it   w»8    the  victory  of  tlio 

_    buftuoocry,  tho  $Spr  ot,  of  ti.v    sldof  <!raiu.i  ovar  tLc  til^hrr.  ptir.  r     m.l 

^if*   ifilxllirtimi    hcODDOUr,   WlfD   which    I  In      o  impiT    jKM't   «iu)    emir  ST  Milling  to 

)t  It.' — Mr.  Ungpnt*  Preface  t<»  the  '  Whst,*,'  p  xi. 
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I  day  was  acted,  tome  among  the  di casts  xnav,  as  therdrewCJt 
nng  line  with  their  thumb-nail  down  the  middle  of  their  awca 
utent  ubleta,  have  confirmed  their  consciences  by  muttering  thr 
stern  anathema  with  which  the  piny  concludes : 

OMJM  jQtiAAt  7riut  —  oA.Xu>k  oti'cca 
/uiAifrrrt  A*<(&uc  TOT1  $<ni\  &(  i;'">. 

But  Aristophanes  it  in  no  sense  to  blame  lor  the  murder  of 
Socrates.  Socintc*  «■«  n  very  foil  mark  fbi  ihe  n  tbUt ;  It  tl 
one  thin^  to  laugh  at  a  man,  another  to  talec  his  life.  The  tlajizf 
<>f  the  philosopher  belongs  to  the  cruel  Athenian  democner, 
whieh  had  violated  its  own  laws  seven  year*  before 
to  put  to  death  the  victors  of  Arginustr.  Aristophanes  mick 
fcave  judged  Socrates  differently,  had  he  studied  Plsio'i 
dialogues:  but  he  had  only  the  annoying  talker  to  listen  to, a* 
the  delightful  ituthor  to  read.  We  are  told  that  Socrates  il«c 
up  on  his  seat  during  the  acting  of  the  k  Clouds,*  that  ii* 
audience  might  judge  for  themselves  of  the  lakes  tu«  osu, 

an  anecdote  which  speaks  well  for  the  good  temj>erof  t' 
sophcr.  We  ore  reminded  by  way  of  contrast  of  the  sCorjrf 
Dt.  Johnson,  who,  when  he  hoard  that  Poote  was  goinf  to 
mimic  him  on  the  stage,  armed  himself  with  a  stout  cu<)gtl,tfi 
sent  word  to  the  actor  he  intended  to  use  it  on  him,  *hnuM  be 
persist  in  his  design. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  the  '  VVanis,"  than  by  giriflC 
Mr.  Rogers'*  admirable  rendering  of  that  part  of  the  parshuii 
wherein  the  poet  sums  up  his  previous  performance*, 
the  *  KnightV  and  k  Clouds/ 

*  Wlion  first  he  began  to  exhibit  plays  no  paltry  mk*  t 

ohoso, 
Ho  oamo  in  the  mood  of  a  Heracles  forth  to  grapple  at  oaco 

might iost  foes. 
Iu  the  very  front  of  his  hold  career  with  the  jug-toothed  Mi 

closed  in  fight. 
Though  out  of  ita  fioroo  eyes  flushed  and  tiaraod  the  glare  of 

detestable  light, 
Antl   a  hundred    horrible    sycophants'   tongues   vara    tvrimnr. 

flickering  over  its  head, 
And  a  voice  it  hnd  liko  the  roar  of  a  stream  which  has  just 

forth  destruction  and  dread. 
And  a  Lamia'*  groin,  aud  a  camel's  loin,  and  foul  of  the  uoiull 

soal  it  smelt 
But  HeF  when  the  monstrous  form  he  saw,  no  hriba  iw.  took  ar«S  a* 

fear  he  felt, 
For  you  he  fought  and  for  you  ho  fights:  and  thru  Itut  yusr  ^ 

adventurous  hiind 

He  crnipUd  beside*  with  tho  Spectral  Shapes,  tho  ugaos  sad *JJ 
tiat  plagued  uur  laud : 
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in  the  tWksome  hours  of  uight  to  throttle  luuVra,  nnd 
■cclunv  choke, 

sid  them  down  on  their  rifltlonn  beds,  and  against  roar  quiet 
lilffMiiMWnfnWr 

together  proofs  and  writ*  and  oath  against  oath,  till 


ifttracUd  with  wild   affright,  and  off  iu  lmBtO  to  the 
>lctaareb  ran. 

iboogh  such  a  champion  m  thin  yo  had  found,  to  purge  your 
ud  from  Borrow  and  Roano, 

%9&  him  fal*»>,  when  to  rap,  last  year,  tho  fruit  of  hi*  novol 
Otaa*  tu  earn  . 

.  failing  to  soo  in  their  own  true  light,  yo  caused  to  fade  and 
-then  away. 

et  with  many  n  deep  libation,  invoking  ttaechns,  hn  awoars 
I*  day 

lavar  *  man,  einco  tho  world  began,  has  witnessed  a  clovcror 
mody. 
U  ftl>o  ahnimt  that  yo  lacked  the-  wit  iu  infinite  merit  at  firal  to 

e» 

ne  the  Iom  with  tho  vise  and  ckillod  tho  bard  hi*  accustomed 
also  will  g 

b,  wIku  he  had  disnuicul  oil  hi*  foe  a,  his  uohlu  play  waa  at 
npassV 


r: 


Wasps.,'  from  which  this  version  is  taken,  is  the 
rpart  of  tho  •Cloud*,*  and  was  brought  out  ton  months 
t,  at  the  LaUN  of  122  ll.a  In  the  *  Clouds'  n  fathof 
ta,  or  rather  perverts,  hit  son,  with  disastrous  CORtfr 
•*  ;  En  tho  '  Hasps'  a  ton  reforms  hi»  father,  but  the 
■rotation  effected  is  not  a  happv  onr.  If  tin-  view  of  some 
men  was  extravagance  and  a  love  of  the  turf,  tho  woak- 
f  inanv   <>f  tlir   i  .  npeeiall)   tho  oldm    iik-h,  was  a 

f  acting  as  jurymen.  •  The  Athenians  chirp  all  their 
In  the  courts,1  says  Euelrwloi  hi  the  *  Birds,'  In  tho 
It1  Btrapaiados  is  shown  Athens  on  the  msp,  but  refuses 
icve  his  instructor,  bcQQOH  hi*  docs  not  see  tlic  dicasts 
.  Lucian  represent*  Men  Ip  pus  as  looking  down  from 
oon   and    fl  BOO!  pursuits  of  men.     The 

rn  barbarians  are  fighting,  the  Egyptians  ploughing,  the 
cians  trafficking,  the  Spartans  undergoing  corporal  <lis- 
Uhcmatn  are  sitting  In  the  jury-box .  An  Engliah- 
ould,  we  imagine,  hare  been  seen  reading  a  newspaper, 
thousand  jurymen,  about  one-fourth  of  tin-  frholc  number 
sens,  von  drawn  by  lot  every*  year  to  form  the  panel 
nhich  ten  juries,  numlxning  about  five  hundred  Gt<  l>, 
nouallv  strurk  to  try  suit*,  criminal  and  eivil,  at  Athens. 
2  A  S  These 
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Thom  jurymen  received  the  pay  of  three  obols,  about  sujwnct, 
per  day,  a  sum  not  sufficient  to  tempt  a  busy  man  froin 
»!,.i|i  ..■  farm,  but  hi  object  to  an  old  and  needy  man  vmvts 
past  his  work,  an<i  to  whom  a  penny  was  still  a  peon/.1 
attendance  was  evidently  voluntary.  The  spectacle  then  vis 
daily  presented  at  Athens,  of  largo  bodies  of  the  older  tad 
iutiIm-i  citizen*,  i mi  fa  furnished  with  his  dica*tic  badge  aid 
staff,  trooping  down  to  the  law  court*.  These  huge  juries  at* 
judges  of law  us  well  at  of  fact,  arid  it  doei 

eloquent  reasoning  to  convince  us,  that  k  it  would  bo  diiheai 
to  devise  a  judicial  system  leas  adapted  for  the  due  admiaistrv 
tinn  od  Nor,  wo  may  add,  did  Swift  In  bif  •  Trawls  af 

tiulliver'  ever  invent  a  more  caustic  satire  on  human  icgisistMV 
than  is  to  he  found  in  this  institution  of  the  Athenian  diimO 
riea,  whereby  nearly  five  hundred  men  or  more,  chosen  ** 
random,  without  previous  legal  training,  without  a  junkets 
gttld«  then  as  to  the  law,  pronounced  their  verdict  on  maim 

uhl  iliMth.     In  the  *  Wasps p  young  Bdi 
euro  his  father,  old  Philoeloon,  of  his  mania  for  sitting  in  at 
court.      It  bad  become  a  disease  with  him,  as,  indeed,  with  d* 
whole  Stare  (eg,  651  :  vi  $v  -rtj  *jroke*  eWcTomssf 

The  old  man  wants  always  to  be  first  in  the  court :  sat*.* 
UH  OOCk  has  been  bribed  to  wake  him  loo  lute:  for  lea; 
should  not  have  a  pebble  to  vote  with  in  the  court-boose,  katns 
n  'whole  shore'  at  bis  house:  has  his  thumb-nail  clogged  wiA 
wax,  owing  to  his  so  often  drawing  the  long  line  of  condensa- 
tion on  his  voting  tablet:  and  his  notion  of  happiness  il  >*' 
fiussr-isioti  nt  n  private  Court-house,  just  as  a  youth  might  kng 
nr  a  private  billiard-table.  It  is  by  catch  in?  at  the  last  ioss 
that  Bdelyclcon  effects  his  father's  cure ;  for,  aft  varwo 

means  to  bring  him  to  a  rational  frame  of  mind,  he  shuts  atB 
up  at  lioiiii  ,   vnd  by-and*bl  persuades  him  to  try  Labes  (Setoff^ 
the  dog,  at  home,  for  having  eaten  a  piece  i»f  Sicilian  chrfest , at 
i  OODaolation  for  not  being  allowed  to  go  down  to  the  coons* 
tr\   I.  riches  on  Clpon's  arrmaarinn  for  perulsrion  in  Sicily.     Ths 
ex|*Timcnt   is   perfectly  successful:    the  old  man    unt» 
acquits  the  cur,   and  faints  with  gri«f  at  having  for   the 
time  in  his  life  Riven  a  vote  for  mercy  :   but 
ciscd,  and  the  old  man  consents  to  give  up  going  to  the  lUlin, 


1  Tii<i  pay  w.w  Intrrdnepl  hr  Pericles,  and.  according  to  foota,  tao  dliasssris 
thrmsclrc*.  of  this  Ur.Bofionobscevnthat  -  an»U"sintarpreUUV»acr  Am» 

wneb,  Potit.  it  ad  flo,  ri  &t*o<rrfipia  mtrOottipa  dar«<n^ff«,  "  P«ricle» 


'.  :  m  ths  paid  dseastarW  hssbeaq  received  srita  R»nl  -U*?f 
bmloaaml  Is  rluirly  wmr.p."  But  Liouffb  diewtwiw  m»y  liaro  ocistcd  hstsa 
the  tun  'i'  i .  fif'i.^  Hli  I'Uiir  that  tho  <v.n  version  of  too  Achcassas  tot<:  t  attza 
of  jaiyuwu  duU*j  from  tho  comiaonoancnt  of  Uie  pay. 
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live  likff  a  gentleman  at  home.     But,  as  in  the  '  Clouds,' 

l>tars;  fm,  it  I  i'tnquct  given  by  his 
ton  to  his  chvigcd  father,  the  latter  behaves  with  more  than 
the  licence  of  ><iutb,  becomes  drank,  grossly  insults  the  other 
gouts, carries  olf  the  flute-girl  from  the  dining-room,  challenges 
eSthc  world  to  dance;  and  the  play  ends  in  utter  wildncss,  as 
psy  old  fool  actually  does  uomiM'te  in  a  jig  with  tin-  sons 
« the  tragedian  ("arcinus. 

He  have  in   this   play,  ns  in   the   *  Cluuds '  and  '  Peace,*  the 
flfra*  advantage  of  the  companionship  of  Mr.   Ito^ro,   whose 
folamcs  must  lie  welcomed  dike  by  the  scholar,  the  antiquary. 
ml    the    English     reader.       His    translation    is    a    wonderful 
wecej*,  and  catches  the  Aristophanic  tone  exactly  ;  in  fact,  wc 
lubl  that  neither  Mitchell,  Walsh,  nor  Frere,  mmrai  near  him, 
:  accuracy  and  spirit  both  into  account. 
Mr.   It'^rra  ha*  made  a  good    point    in   noticing  the   b 
sstency  in  tone  between  different  portions  of  too  comedy,  and 
■t  arc  willing  to  accept  the  cause  he  assigns  for  it. 
Tb«*  pi  -d,  a  curious  mixture.      It  contains  tome  of 

noblest   and   most  serious  writing  in   Aristophanes;    |t    is 
taminnud   by   the  grossest  scurrility.      Mr   Etogca  ha*  very 
— ibljr  attributed  this  discrepancy  to  the  failure  of  tin-   j 
pt    to    purify   comedy  in   the  'Ootids.'     That   piny   was 
only  ten  months  before  the  *  Wasps.'       It   is  natural   to 
that    tko   'Wasps'  was,  at  the  momtnl   Aristophanes 
•  ■d    the    shock    of  unlooked-for   defeat,  far   advanced   to* 
lard*   completion.     Aristophanes    saw,    with    hitter    vexation, 
hat  he  was   easting  his   pearls  before  swine,  And   that,   if  he 
to  win  the  voices  01  the  Athenian  people  again.  In*  must 
mI    fnrce  of  the  '  Aden  itiuisJ         aCCOldi  I 
introduced  into  the  nearly-completett  *  Wasps'  as  much   of 
Vulgar  element  ns  he  could,  thereby  creating  the  incongruity 
Rogers    has    noticed,   and,   in   fnct,   leaving  us  to  wonder 
is   the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  catastrophe,  and   in- 
certain  discrepancies,  which  Mr    Itogera  ha*  likewise 
the  first  to  point  out. 
As  Mr.   Rogers   considers  the  Enirrhezna   the  *  noblest  and 
glowing   eulogy    that   ever    flowed    from    (be   lips    ol    I 
will   conclude  lit    ;'l.  in;,    it   in    his   urtii  wrsinn, 
\\    premising  that,   while  we  fully  concur  in   his  Opl 
ihis  is  one  of  the  best  ol  the  plsjs  of  Aristophaiief,  his 
raise  of  this  particular  passage  seems  to  ns  somewhat    liyper- 
■ll    t'jc  similitude   ot   the  wasp  falling   below   the  dignity 

tnf  Marathon, 
'Do 
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4  T)u  toc  wonder.  0  MpcoUtont,  thus  to  see  mo  spliced  and  brace*. 

Liko  a  wasp  in  form  utid  figure,  tapering  Inwards  At  tn#  wi 

Why  I  nm  so,  what's  tho  moaning  of  this  vharp  and  pointed  tfiar. 

Easily  I  now  will  tench  you,  though  you  "know  oot  anything." 

Woou  whom  tins  sU>ru-a|>j""|,:,,U,;.  thib  puiN-ntiMistail,  in  found 

Are  tho  genuine  nld  Autochthons,  native  children  of  tho  ground; 

We  the  only  true-born  Attica,  of  the  staunch  heroic  breed, 

Many  a  time  have,  fought  for  Athens,  guarding  her  in  hours  of  no#<3  , 

Whoa  with  smoke  and  lire  aud  rapine  forth  tho  &ercv  Barbarian  came, 

Eager  to  destroy  our  waflrw'-uwtn,  smothering  all  tins  town  in  flam*^ 

Out  at  once  we  rushed  to  meet  him :  on  with  shield  and  spear  we  von 

.Fought  tho  mcmorablo  battle,  primed  with  fiery  haidimcnt ; 

Man  to  man  we  stood,  and,  grimly,  gnawed  for  rngo  our  under  lif*. 

Ffuli !  their  arrows  hail  so  densely,  ull  Ihe  mm  is  in  eclipwl 

Yet  wo  drove  their  ranks  before  us,  ere  tho  fall  of  eventide : 

As  wo  closed,  an  owl  flow  o'or  us,  and  tho  Gods  wero  on 

8tung  in  jaw,  and  chock,  and  eyebrow,  fearfully  they  took  to  ibchl 

Wi  behind  tliem,  we  harpoouiug  at  their  slops  with  all  aur  niiglli 

So  tlmt  in  barbarian  countries,  even  now  tho  people  cull 

Attio  wusps  tho  boat  and  brnvoet,  yon,  tho  manliest  tribo  of  all !' 

When  the  siuailc  of  the  insect  is  dropped,  we  hare,  we  oM 
perhaps  the  four  finest  verses  in  Aristophanes;  they  are  fallal 
inspiration  from  Herodotus.* 

VVe  must  regretfully  pass  by  the  Pkack,  421  B.C.,  wise* 
may  be  called  a  leading  article  in  favour  of  the  Peace  of  Ntfb* 
with  its  hearty  humour,  its  beautiful  rural  description*,  -nid  itt 
genuine  Pan-Hellenic  fooling.  Mr.  Rogers'*  delightful  cditi*v 
with  its  particularly  able  preface,  was  published  too  lonfV 
(1866)  to  require  any  laudation  from  us  now,  and  »e  sill 
merely  quote  a  singularly  felicitous  question  of  At.  FtUn 
rired  by  Mr.  Rogers  :  *  Je  Jemanrie  s'il  y  a  rien  da  plus  griejeas 
que  les  scenes  rnvissnntes  dc  la  Paix,  d'oit  s'cxhalc  j«  n*SU* 
quel  parfum  d'idylle  antique;'  and  we  give  the  eipcci^ 
answer, 4  No.'  And  wc  will  cite  Mr.  Rogers's  rcndeTinfcfo** 
short  passage  in  proof  of  the  pciet's  yearning  after  Hello** 
riiucord,  .1  passage  which  always  struck  us  as  of  solemn  »*■ 
pathetic  earnestness :   the  poet  is  addiessing  Peace  herself;-- 

1  And  solder  and  glue 
Tho  Ilcllonos  uuew, 
With  the  old-fashioned  true 


Vss.  lOSSt-lOSC.     frrls  &t>)},>  vofi'  a>il/i"  tut  Aftynt  *h»  X**4"9> 
Curb  8i  t(i¥  rof ei'^dTwf  oil*  liv  t&uv  ibv 

>\«v£  yip  ijn&v  wplv  ^a^ttr$ai  ri»  trrp^rvw  sV*****-..  -f 
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Elixir  of  love,  And  attemper  oar  n 

With  thought*  of  aaoh  otuor  moro  genial  ami  kind.'* 

if  ft  gap  of  seven  year*  between  the  appcuraurr  of  the 
'P«ce*  and  the  next  extant  the  *  Birds  '  (414).     Thi« 

•win*  to  in  the  most  over-rated  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes: 
led  at  a  drama,  the  plot  is  frivolous ;  looked  on  u  a 
J  it*  ftim  Is  vague  mod  intangible,  and  scarcely  two  critics 
agreed  as  to  it*  parpoe*,  We  an*  not  surprised  to  read 
it  failed  in  gaining  the  first  prize,  being  beaten  by  the 
'Kerellcra'  of  Ami  itill,  it  must   have   had   great   pain* 

lastowed  upon  it ;  as  much  perhaps  as  even  tb«t  •  Clouds '  or 
'Frogs/  Considered  as  a  spectacle,  it  was  probably  the  most 
pnnxms  of  all  the  plays,  but  we  can  scarcely  regard  it  at  m 
tiio  a  brilliant  pantomime.  It  is  true  it  Lai  very  exquisite 
doral  odrs  -,  and  the  invocation  of  the  nightingale  has  been 
jcsily  celebrated  ;  bat  poetical  beauty  is  not  the  criterion  of 
eioalcnce  in  u  comic  poet.     The  play  was  composed  at  a  time 

excitement,  when  Athena  was  in   the  fever 
>4  preparation  for  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the   name 

ivies  its  chief  author  was  in  v\ii\  mouth,  when  groups 
wjmin^  men  might  be  seen  sketching  maps  of  Sicily  in  the 
nod  of  the  palsrttra,  and  catties  in  the  air  were  being  built  by 
As  public  respecting  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  conquest  of 
Carthage,  the  blockade  of  Peloponnesus,  and  supreme  dominion 
estrtbe  whole  Hellenic  race.  In  the  midst  ul  this  ezdtafJMDI 
SsW  the  chilling  shock  of  the  inutilatiou  of  tin-  IKmim-  lit  May 
415;  then  followed  the  accusation  of  Alcibiadcs,  and  the  post- 
ponement of  bis  triul  until  he  should  return  from  Sicily.  The  ex- 
pedition actually  sailed  in  July  415,  and  the 'Birds  '  was  produced 
<sgttt  months  afterwards,  at  the  great  Dionysus,  in  March  414. 
fa  thir  tnti-ival  between  the  sailing  of  the  Boot  and  tlie  pro- 
•actio*  of  the  play  there  hail  been  a  reign  of  terror  at  Athens, 
has  often  been  compared  to  that  caused  in  England  by 
*•  so-called  Popish  Plot,  CttUSflS  of  the  highest  character 
•wj  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  on  the  evidence  of 
:  ig  miscreants.  Slaves  were  put  to  the  torture,  and  no 
*i*a  seemed  safe.  Humours  of  the  revival  of  the  tyran:: 
*ot  Pisistratiihe  mere  rife.  Alcibiadcs  hiinwlf  was  summoned 
•^ck  to  stand  his  trial,  and  the  Snluininia  would  probably  have 

^turned,  atuumnring  his  rsi*.»p\  juti  about  the  ti the  '  Birds' 

*v  represented.      It  is  important  to  remember  these  facts  and 
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dales,  for  the  whole  cast  of  the  play  was  condition^]  by  '.Wm 
in  our  opinion,  For,  without  agreeing  with  Suvrro  in  \<\  thl 
DUDttta  details  of  his  well-known  theory,  we  hold  tU: 
Alcibiades  was  undoubtedly  in  the  mind  of  Aristophanes  wK<: 
he  drew  the  i-Ikh.h  m  uf  i'iMhetsBrns,  and  that  the  soenuatiea 
bird-city  was  the  Sicilinn  expedition.     And  w* 

5|uitc  sure  there  were  some  among  the  Lntelligi  at  of  the  audieac* 
or  whom  the  allegory  had  a  voire.    VVr  see  I'mm  tlic'Ptnj, 
that    the  audience   was   ready   to  suspect  an   allegory,  nod  n 
attempt  to  sohe  its  meaning:  an  I<>tii:ui  spectator  there 
vs.  *»:— 

&>k/u  /iiy  **  HAwm  toit1  uo'Ittctos 
U>«  XttVOS  OWlfUlM  W/l   iTTrnTi'A.. 

VVY    can    well    im.  ;    i-tator   saying,  as   lie   left   '; 

theatre,  *  Our  poet  has  been  hinting  at  the  Sicilian   exntxl 
to-day:   we  are  clearly  the  birds,  and  Pistbetscrus  is  Alcibi*ici; 
but  the  bald-head  has  been   careful   tn   keep  his  opinion  as  H 
the  wisdom  of  the  great  venturi    to  himself.1     For  we  dew* 
belie v<\  with   Siivern,  that   the  *  Birds'  was  writt  sash 

or  discourage   the  Athenians  in  tbc  matter  of  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition.    Aristophanes  would    not   have  uttered  words  - 
omen  at  the  letting  out  of  the  most  splendid  rmn 
hull.  i»\  Athena.    On  the  other  hand,  he  did  iu  ie  the 

policy  of  Alcibindcs,  of  whom  he  did  not  know  what  to 
Fliis  position  of  uncertainty,  we   think,  explains  much  of  tbf 
obscurity   in   which   the  'Birds'  is  wrapped.      In  the  •! 
the  State  yearns  for,  yet  abhors,  Alt  ihiades  :  noOtl  ii«v  <*/ 
8*  fSovXcrai  o"  ej£«ii>.      And  though  Alcibiades  bad  n.it  jut  V«n 
driven   into   treason,   there  was  much   distrust   of  him   abroad. 
Aristophanes  himself  hml  assailed  him  as  a  diasoli 
eloquent  youth,  in  more  tlian  one  of  bis  early  ploys.    But  ho  eel 
since  dune  tin- Strtti- siniif  nei  vice  j  bis  brarcry  at  IXrliam  sel 
been  conspicuous,  and  he  had  driven  Athens  wild  with  d#ti|ftt 
by  bis  chariot  notaries  at  the  Olympic  festival  soon  after  in 
peace   of  Nicias.     It    might   well    seem    tn    Aristophanes  ins* 
Ai<  ibiudes  might  after  all  be  the  man  destined  to  supersede  tb 
low-bum  dsmagoffaBS,  and  bring  bad  the  days  of  I 
not  of  Themistoclcs.     Hut  he  bad  D  [ether  laid  aside  sis 

nuatnst  Of  the  man,  and  in  this  attitude  of  doubt  he  wr* 
the  fc  Birds.*  We  can  scarcely  conceive  any  clever  Atieaisn 
u<,t  imagining  tbat  PistheUtrus  might  be  AlcibiedeSj  the  tn*° 
whose  name  was  i  one's  lips  at  that  moment.      Hit 

name  would  indicate  Alcibiades,  for,  whether  we  read  IWb* 
ttrnur,  Pcithrtumu,  or  Pkisetrnnu*  of  course  the  name  means  ll* 
persuader  of  Ids  friends ;  and  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  U* 
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mull  of  the  earnest  persuasion  of  Alcihiadcs.     Niciu,  on  tttt 

OuWLand,  was  str  H  me  to  the  expedition.      His  dilatory 

Mdaatiout  policy  i*  censured  by  Eueiptdet  (ov£c  fxWovtKtdi', 

Pistlirnrrut   i»  also  a  man  of   high-handed    UUoltDGt 

(ns.  HMft,  1259);  the  youth  of  Alcibiadcs  was  notorious  lor  its 

JUoi*acr,      To    thlOW  the    ladieOCe  ofl   *h.     «r.'i!    \>\   MrM  lihiii;; 

Rsibeto-ras  so  pointedly  as  nn  old  mnn,  was  easy,  nnd  shows  how 

artful  Aristophanes  was  that  his  riddle  should  not  be  too  easily 
irsd.     We  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  nmid  the  universal  acclaim 

■ita  which  the  Sicilian  ndventure  was  hailed,  there  were  tw«- 
ible  dissenters:  .Melon,  the  teCranonxerj  and  SaarmfCBi  In 
Uy  Mcton  r#ce.iv*s  a  thrashing  from  ftttbetsarus,  True, 
Mrton  an  the  play  is  not  an  opponent  of  the  foundation  of  the 
oinVdty:  hut  this,  like  the  old  age  of  Pfftbetfenift,  nfeal  he  a 
Mind,  iterates  U  ridiculed  by  the  Chorus,  and  so  in  another 
exponent  of  Alcibiades,  the  cowardly  Pisnnder.  Alcihiadcs 
»u  a  m»n  of  notorious  selfishness*  ever  Tr6ptfM>$  ai/ryi  ttj  7ro\e* 

0  a^ryaM/c;  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  aataoi  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  as  the  probable  result  of  it,  seems  pointed 
•rt  by  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  when  B  tmefrntaii 
wedded  to  Piiihct.Trus.  Indeed,  when  the  line  (vs.  1708)  is 
stVted— 

tie  poet  i*  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and  many  excii<<) 
Bsfcncr*  must  haw  thought  of  the  *  lion's  irhrlp.'  'i'i 
aiihitig  in  the  Sicilian  expedition  originally,  to  render  it  an 
subject  far  a  comi<  poet  to  irval  in  the  most  o|irn 
sooner.  Aristophanes,  we  imagine,  bad  choaen  It,  and  bad 
•Whled  an  allegory  on  it,  when  the  Athenians  were  m  blfh 
"U  and  good  humour  concerning  it;  but,  aftri  tin-  uuiil.i- 
'wm  of  thr*  Henna?,  the  subject  beeame  nt  once  one  of  thoafl 
matters  which  comic  poets  always  avoided,  and  Aris- 
felt  compiled  hy  the  State  of  tension,  suspense,  and 
of  public  feeling,  to  shroud  and  alter  his  original  design,* 
hich,  buwtwr,  still  peeps  through  the  disguise  iu  which  he 
WTappod  it. 

IWcs.-  i  i*ku>  *  diuVrvut  vIo«v  of  tlw  POQM  of  0M    i-U>. 

ia  antidote  to  the  re  I  i  <lout 

.  -  i^ncnl  B 

i  i         i!^.  tlut  tbapoat  shraak  from  iwtilii'i'  baths 

*t*d»  fit  (he  Ihsl  ,'"<1  |n  nbesfl  imiige  so  irrom  au  s&eut  had  been 

•MjcArrd.  srouamc  such  s  stonu  nf  iRifnuta  *mtl>  •    Hr  aihiW  aol  ran  II « 

1  of  Uu^-hine  toaevni  »  deity  wbca©  wrongs  »«c  «o  fr;*l»  in  Uw  pnWSo  nicd.' 

uyw,  iL»l  to  have  taken  »nj-*pon  part  for  or  »gi»in«t  t*«  suspi 
a?n~i«yHff  Akib^J.*.  would  havo  rouiKMl  the  todifpiot  I  I  t  WolennS, 

at  hx*l  iv«.!-miiMl  a*  had  ri.li-  l.j  theiilhrr  I 
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The  « Birds'  in  one  particular  resembles  the  'Clouds;'  it 
very  lit*  front  OOUMIIMi  lu  fact  Dr.  ll"l<lrn  is  oblige!  I 
omit  fewer  line*  than  in  any  other  play  ;  even  in  hil  edition  £ 
plsy  numbers  1G83  liucs.  Those  who  hold  tbc  Birds1  tab 
the  be«t  of  the  plays — we  do  not — will  doubtless  find  in  t'lii 
Absence  of  scurrility  the  chief  cause  of  its  failure  to  win  ifc 
first  prize,  nnd  ut>  doubt  it  may  have  :i/(in   i  d  ti>  'is 

defeat  of  oar  poet.  Aristophanes  would  seem  to  have  tslsi 
tin-  Lesson  to  heart  Btfain  ;  and  in  the  l  LysISTRATa/  whiebcooj 
next  in  order  of  time,  he  allowed  tin*  Athenians  to  wallow  a 
miir.  The  ■  Lysistratit,'  ot  'The  Strike  of  the  Wives,'  aew 
three  years  after  the  'Birds/  was  the  third  play  written  to  ul 
vocatc  pcacr.  The  Athenian  and  Spartan  iromen  detcrtrdfll 
nnde r  the  leadership  of  Lysistrntn,  to  attempt  to  put  on  end  t 
the  war  by  denying  their  lords  their  rights  until  they  constat  t 
make  peat*-,  ami  thr>  suiii'i-d.  The  ploj  must  h*\v  nuuloactl 
coarsest  of  Cratinus:  hut  the  moral,  if  any  will  care  to  pib< 
a  moral  from  such  a  swamp,  is  not  unwholesome. 
Collins  truly  sayt :  'the  longing  for  that  domestic  happbsl 
■/hi  b  has  been  interrupted  by  tweniy  years  of  incessant  w**,l 
a  far  more  wholesome  etMitimerit  in  \\s    nature    and  effects,  lis 

wry    much    •  •!    modern    wnUxnent    which  passes    under  fifll 

names.1  We  hear  the  old  expressions  of  despair  of  the  unsuU 
ochlocracy.  '  Who  ever  can  persuade  the  fickle  mob  of  AtbM 
not  to  play  thr  i •> <■! '  i>Ka  Lamptto.  'They  had  got  the  ship 
bid  pot  the  money  too/  ■  to  use  the  words  of  a  vslfl 
street  ballad,  so  what  hope  of  peace  was  there?  AristOpesD 
was,  perhaps,  no  great  politician  ;  his  positive  schemes  * 
va^uc  and  rudimentary.  But  in  this  plsy  be  gives  us  a  tmggt 
da  :i  wry  sketchy  one,  ir.  i<  trur.  ef  confedeiatlof!  betsrrt 
Athens  and  her  colonies,  an  idea  whieh  never  se^rns  to  bsi 
worked  out  by  Greek  statesmen  as  it  deserved.  Lysistss 
flu-  outlying  colonies  to  the  separate  pieces  of  «t) 
tra)  which  lie  around  a  spinstei  as  she  spins.  TW 
:ir»-  all  to  be  collected  into  one  hall  with  the  main  wool,  at 
out  of  the  whole  a  mantle  for  the  demus  is  to  be  wo*« 
Colonial  conglomeration — we  use  the  wotsI  advi 
contains  Lysistrata's  metaphor — will  soon  be  the  question 
tlu-  day  with  nurscKiH  ;  in  fact,  it  is  even  now  ilwr  nil- imports 
question  for  Imperial  Englishmen. 

We  must  hurry   past  the  'THKSMoruoituzrs.F.'  f>< 
which  is  by  far  the  most  diverting  of  all  the  plays  of  Arutopbsa 
as  it  is  one  of  the  best  constructed.     The  plsy  reads  as  it  it  s 
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k*n  written  ewrtnSt  cafamo  from  beginning  to  ood,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader  never  ilogs  lor*  minute.  The  burlesques  of 
ion  and  Euripides  art-  nipnim  lv  ridiculous,  and  .Mnesi- 
fstoos  tells  lie*  before  the  women  with  all  the  effrontery  of 
Falsi*/:  in  fact,  the  nlay  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  parts  of 
'rienry  the  I-ourth/  Woo  has  not  laughed  over  the  soft  poet 
A*i:bwi,  the  •  esthete '  of  the  (lay,  who  dressed  himself  like  a 
woman  when  he  wished  to  write  tender  poetry  ;  over  Mnesi- 
fechas's  apcrch  before  the  assembled  ladies  in  behalf  of  Euripides, 
wWr  libeller,  whose  cause  he  damages  by  pleading  justification, 
fcfteltinjf  that  the  fair  plaintiffs  are  also  the  judge*? 

The  •  Khogs' Is  of  all  the  plaji  <?"*  one  which  the  stu  In  I 
tocient  literature  could  least  spare;  and  we  should  not  m 
ossrrel  with  tlie  judgment  which  gave  it  the  first  place,  although 
vtoomlTea should oe  taJ  ilj  crown  the  C1mu<U.'  In  the  '  PtagsV 
•fvarlnlus  niul  Euripides,  the  old  and  the  modern,  the  grand 
sod  the  homely,  are  brought  face  to  face  in  Hades.  The  idea 
«f  the  play  seems  to  have  l>een  plagiarized  from  the  Demi  of 
In  that  play  Myrnnide*  goes  down  to  Hades  in 
•tarcti  of  a  good  statesman :  in  the  '  Frogs,'  Bacchus  hiniM  It 
descends  to  bring  up  Euripides  In  I  I;i«lf8  ■  mock  trial  of  the 
itstective  merits  oi  the  poetry  oi  -iuschylus  and  Euripides  is 
held,  IWvhus  acting  as  judge.  ^Kschvlus  is  declared  suc- 
cessful and  taken  to  the  Upper  World  bj  1  >icchua,  who  replies 
••the  passionate  adjurations  of  Euripides  with  a  parody  of  bis 
I  swn  unfortunate  verse  from  the  *  HJ pool) tut ' :  ■  my  tongue  hath 
Worn,  but — 1  choose  A'sehylus.' 

It  most  strike  the  render  of  the  'Frogs'  as  strange,  that 
Sophocles  was  not  made  a  competitor  for  the  tbrOTW  frith  .'"Ks- 
cqyIks  and  Euripides.  The  question  is  in  lacl  twice  asked  in 
■W  play,  Bacchus  accounts  for  it  by  saying  that  Sophocles  was 
toecssy-tempercd  to  think  of  escaping  from  H;«lcs:  Later  on, 
ifacus  explains  tho  matter  hy  saying  that  Sophocles  admitted 
thesepcrior  claims  of  /l\*t  liylus  to  the  tragic  tliroric : — neither  of 
tW  in,  we  think,  the  true  answer.  The  real  reason  is,  we  should 
(seas,  that  Sophocles  was  still  alirc  when  Aristophanes  began 
to  write  the  4  Fnsgs  ' ;  nmhnhlv  he  was  alive  when  the  pi  a}  v«as 
■ihstaatially  completed.  We  cannot  suppose  that  so  elaborate  a 
Jmj  as  the  I  rogs'  took  leas  than  six  or  eight  months  in  cooa- 
■esitioo,  perhaps  more.  We  hare  seen  that  Aristophanes  states 
a  (be  'Achaniiana1  that  lie  had  at  least  planned  the  ■  Knights/ 
which  play  did  not  appear  until  twelve  months  afterwards  ;  and- 
*c  have  recognized  the  good  reason  Mr.  Rogers  has  for  suppo- 
■'ie  *  Wasps  *  to  hare  been  on  thestixrk*.  srben  the  'Clouds* 

war 
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wax  defeated  trn  months  Ijrforr.  We  therefore  coin 
Aristophanes  begun  to  irriu  tfco  'Frogt'  immediately  ai*< 
«l«ni!i  of  r.u:i|»iilr%,  mid  tint  Sophodet  ditrl  when  the  play  •  « 
so  far  completed  dint  tl  sraj  too  late  10  give  »nj  trnpHtut 
part  in  it  to  that  poet,  and  tb*il  the  rcfcrcnrc*  to  Sophods) 
as  dend,  whirh  we  find  in  the  play,  were  inserted  unlv  just  in 
timer  to  tcaeh   the  actors.      If  Euripides  di  Clinton  w« 

in  tli.  latter  half  of  406:  if  Sophocka  died  in  the  be*;;i 
i  I    '•'    :   if  the  *  Frogs'  was  acted  at   the  Lcnzea,   in  Febnaij 
40tp>:  this  theory  seems  absolutely  necessary,  and  il  can  eaaibbe 
reconciled  to  the  references  made  in  the  piny  itself  toSor' 
U'li.ir  .in  the  references  9   They  are  only  three  in  number 

•    v --ii    bring   up  Sophocles  instead?'   asks    Hercu 
Baochu*.     'Ho*   cam   it   tlmt  Soni'K'i  i::;  did  not 
throne?'  asks  Xanthines.    'Give  my  seat  to  SoPBOCLI 
says  /Eschylus,  as  ho  takes  his  leave.     All  these  poasages  n»j* 
hava  Inrii  eaailv  inserted  in  rectify  tin-  omission,  srhi 
otherwise  have  appeared  g]  wins,  of  any  part  being  assigrwd  H 
||  i    author  of    *  (I'M i pus.'  *      Had    Sophocles  been  dead  rt« 
Aristophanes  first  eoneeived  tho  idea  of  the  piny,  a  mi:<  I    h*. 
share  would  have  been  assigned  to  him  in  it.     As  it  :»,  *  nl« 


•  Thewses  78  irirul  this  rloa  stflnl 

in  iU  fates,  when  cxajulacd.     Bncohai  cutupliiu  o/  Lw  rocU,  thai  ttm 
tod,  utham  dvwS.     To  which  Hwronles  rvplitt : 

*.  ||  "HI     i,„.f/t  y,ip  *  di  4«]  pi 

if'  ««*rl  Aoirhv  kyvO&r,  *•  <ai  fwCr*  ip*' 
uD  >ip  uo^' ol5"  «L»0'  a  fort  Ijfir. 

HFA.     tlr*  uv  2af>n>:  ..iiSav 

tswtAta  AWy*!**,  «J*#r  >'  JWffVflf  5*."  /■'  ftyf^j 

■MVJSfM  -'"*>  ••'•'Jwr/^**, 

.    .  |    inill     hrii  <    with    ll»-    Mir. 

And  iu  the  oilfflnul  di  ift  «c  i  i 

!  L  Sophucics  still  aliT©?*  (a*  7a< 
itsg    f  (lint  wit).    Tln-ro  ii  too  much  ahout  l^pbciA,  «tjocn  Arutoj 
moiiliuii.   DowhvM  I    bi  pLomgu  to  havb  b*»n  th* 

flbftDas wimlil  not  hwr» mnntinneri  fonhan  1. 1..rr    \  I     vuftftlstita 

:"  iiim  »•  lilt  aul>  r-umiuiiii:  joy.     Theldos    >(  I  ■  -i  ■*-■-- »  -  ;''.:i-r/  .  !« 

imlhrx'a  iroRcdif*  in  too  ui  i ■  Ii  dial if,  if  that  1«  the  moaning  ur-elib*'* 

of  Uie  second  Mid  ti.n.l  linen.    On  llv  -w  well  it* 

i.ii  tho  StttU  01  >i  [ ■li-oliv'j  lienltli  at  tui    I  K^fc  kliw  «■» 

true  (to)    but  in  iu  -r  ••  oi   twing  *  luoatii*:  ol><  otia  - 
pi, i.:  i  -  Ru|iboelss'S  iliuUi  1"  IBjAiuv  oot  lh<  ** 

.;i.l  [tuttinK    '    Lhal  1 1  [ophon  •■•    • 

avkwaidneBs  ir#  hsfto  i  A  distinct  awk^  ;i«lsi 

cnus^I  l.y  the  wv-»n-l  piMo^o  wiioru  tlio  moutton  of  ^opttoelca 
'•\*\      iii.  i.'  \uiiiiiiiit  ■  <|M.  .iifiii  to  xpw  &p'  /*▼«:  M'lit  to  «  sutfmivt 


n  ,  fSjiu  \»  hi  :  ..  in  -i  •.. -I.  il  tiy  id*  .[iM'.ii<  ii  ubust  .S^»-Vx  uJ * 

■nsamr. 
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apt  to  bo  created  by  the  '  Frogs/  namely,  that 
lid  not  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  mind*  of  the 
imi.ini  as  .'Kt  chyles  or  Euripides.  Bui,  although  IN  should 
e  liicd  to  have  learned  tire  judgment  of  Beeches  on  Sc- 
ries, and  to  hem  liecn  told  what  were  considered  by  the 
c-aiaas  hit  vulnerable  point*,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
that  exquisite  poet,  the  oflect  of  whov 
ly  felt  then  described,  could  have  taken  in  a  triangular 
.  TLr  aatagoaisni  between  /F-sthylus  and  Euripides  is 
net  and  definite;  the  one  loftv,  grand,  mysterious;  the 
r  smooth,  unaffected,  homely:  the  one  like  a  moun: 
ir  summit  is  wrapped  in  tni*r  J  the  other  Hki  =*  varied 
ipaign  landscape,  over  which  sun  and  shadow  flit  by  turns. 
a^liuendearoured  to  mist!  his  diction  to  the  height  on  which 
jods  and   heroes  moved ;    Euripidcs's  stylo  appeared    to 

topluines  to  degrade  these  majestic  conception*  to  the 
©I  every-day  life.  This  was  in  truth  one  of  the  greatest 
v     In  bringing*  tragedy,  as  Mr.  Browning 

'  Down  to  the  IotoI  of  our  common  lifo, 
Down  to  thu  lK»ting  of*  our  onmmon  heart,' 

tragedy  the  heritage  of  the  world.  It  was  the  crowning 
ike  of  AriSlOplu&ea,  to  suppose  tlut  tragedy  could  bo 
taincd  at  the  .-Kschylean  level.  There  novel  baa  been 
second  /Kschylus  in  literature,  never  can  l>c  ;  the  weird 
undings  of  horror  with  which  ho  has  forested  crime 
never  been  matched.  *  Macbeth/  perhaps,  rccala  the 
tmon1  mure  than  does  any  other  creation  of  man.  On 
>ther  band,  no  one  would  use  the  won!  'inimitable*  in 
ing  Euripides:  perhaps  Menudrry*  though  a  comic 
hr,  resembled  him  in  bis  moral  passages  mur«<  than  any 
■  poet.  The  revolution  Euiipidrs  i  i  -.iin]  in  tUrgedj  m*y 
Spa  find  iu  nearest  parallel  in  the  change  effected  in  lyric 
y  by  Wordsworth.  If  any  one  will  compare  the  parody  of 
iHworth'**  homely  style  iu  the  *  Rejected  MrtwmaV  with 
laprcmcly  ridiculous  burlesque  of  Euripidcs's  choral  odes 
ic  *  Frogs,'  perliaps  the  ray  most  amusing  thing  in  all 
top  bone »,  he  will  see  what  we  mean.  As  to  I 
;i»e  greatness  of  .T'lschylu*  and  Euripides,  there  ought,  we 
t,    to    be    no   question :     the   creator   of   Prometheus   and 

I  ia  a  eunosa  sSroasatlnaeo,  that  orltics  arc  At  variance  wspwting  »  long 
Mental  framffit  of  Iambic  trimeters,  (li*oraw*i  <\  (ow  ran  Sfi 

M    [*ryn\  x*  u>  ehrtiier  It  »hould  ho  utinbuluj 
I i'l Jca  or  Meuauuer. 

Cassjindrj 
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Cassandra  i«  above  the  dsdinMtOT  of  Medea  and  HippcJyrtir, 
That  Aristophanes  was  unjust  to  Euripides,  and  sviltulli  pre- 
ferred to  judge  him  by  hit  weakest  points,  rather  tbna  Sr  Us 
genuine  tragic  power  and  sweet  domestic  pathos,  is  true,     Btf 

ehylus  too   vu  ;i   naster  of  tlir  pathetic:    thr   mail. ■ 
lphijrcnia,    the    lament    of    Cassandra,    the    prayers    of   Q* 

iltm    of    A^.'. inn  union,    arc    as    Duelling   as    nrnlhir 
Kmipidcs;  while,   in  drawing  the  awful  and  sublime,  /Kicby- 
lus    moves   in  ■  region   of   hit  own.       Like   Bacchus,  we  iir- 
Hghl  in  .i  lachylnj  ;  hut  that  dors  not   prevent  our   lecogainag 
the  great  beauties  of  Euripides,  who  has  always  had    an  id* 
tnense  following      Pnrson  preferred  him  t.i  Sopbodas.     M 
soys  he  is  inferior  to  Shakspcarc  alone  in  those  touches  > 
go   nt   onoa   to   the   heart.      .last    now   bo    is   in    great   faott 
Mr.  Krowning,  who  is  qualified   by  circumstances  to  apprecisw 
the  excellence  of  Euripides  as  well  as,  or  U  .  .,  ant  tust 

before  him,  has  done  much  to  correct  the  low  cstimsir  of 
Euripides  entertained  a  generation  ago  in  England.     Is  Li* 

*  Apology  of   Aristophanes *  he  gives  us  some  very  fin*  potty 
where  he  describes  the  effect  produced   on  Aristophanes  br  6f 
announcement  of  the  oWftth   ol  this  poet  liy  the  aged  Soph 
who  has  entered  the  room  where  Aristophanes  and   lis  act*** 
an  being  entertained  on  the  night  of  the  ii'prcxrntau  in  of  tU 

*  Thesmophoriaxutrr,'  wherein  Euripides  had   been  so  I 

*  monkeyed,'     Sophocles  directs  that   in   consequence   his  osi 
coonii,  at  the  representation  of  his  next  tragedy,  shall  apptftf 
ungaiiandcd  and   dressed   in   block.     Then    for    the  ft r?t   i  a 
Aristophanes    became*,  he  says,   send  hie  of   the   merits  of 

tafl  whom  he  had  been  trodueinir  all  hir; 

'  Death's  rami  lino  Lod  cloned  a  life's  account, 
And  out  off,  led  unalterably  clear 
Tin-  -i  ininod-up  value  i  i  1 .1  rf]  nice. 
Wall,  it  might  bo  tho  lliatian  !     Certainly 
Thoro  nang  euggestivo  music  in  my  oars ; 
And  through — what  sophists  r>tylo    las  wall  of  sens© 
'<  v  •      .jiK-i-i    dttstu  teaincfdliib  ind  life  BSMmad  ■  !■  < 
KiiTiaaiTfd  that  way,  now,  whioh  I,  before 
Conceived  wii*  ju^t  a  nioon-fllniok  mood.  *    Quito  ]ilain 
There  ro- moisted, — ay,  each  prim,  stiff  phrase 
Of  each  old  play,  my  still-new  laughing-Mori;, 
H  i  1 1  worth  poet's  pains  to  state, 
Bhoold  lifn  prove  half  truo  life's  term— death  the  nmV 

ng  to  tlio  line  of  EuripMo*  vfi  *  #IW  «»'  t*  ffi. 
whioh  Anstophsnc*  nifiLe*  liaceaa*  :i»j«urdly  oontamic  with  tit  sstras  t*  w*» 

W  ftcfinvty  rb  6»  tattiiAtiv  jtutioy,  Rm.  UT.<.     The  I   - ai  i  for :-*rt> «** 


wita  Eoripldos;  it  is  av  rundos  t0  Christinas. 
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Thi*  certainly    is   excellent    writing;,   and    one    of  the  hast 
psssar.es  in  the  poem  ;   but  tbc  eifect  ol  the  lino  lines  in  which 
dtftiitof  SnphiM  !   «  i-  ■  It  scribed  it  not  iufeiior : — 
1  Then  the  grey  brow  sunk  low,  am]  Sophocles 
Reawuthed  him,  swooping  dnoruanl ;  mutely  parsed 
Twist  rows  u  muto,  to  miopia  possibly 
With  certain  gods  who  convoy  ago  to  port, 
And  night  resumed  him/ 

IsUStion  often  ukes  Aristophanes  to  task  for  his  grossnes*. 
wl  there  is  no  gainsaying  her  n.-iimMiu,  or  deprecating  the 
osoiemnaiion  she  pronounces.  In  mitigation  it  might  be  urged, 
tfut  those  erasures  should  la?  rather  directed  towards  the 
Athenian  democracy,  titan  towards  tin-  p<«-l  who  had  tried  to 
the  public  taste  in  the  'Clouds'  and  'Bird*/  with 
»t  result  we  have  seen.  For  the  people  no  excuse  can  be 
&*_*.  Vervcxtndia  ia  an  essential  quality  of  civilized  man  ; 
•o  stage  justifies,  no  rule  of  art  permits,  impurity  of  wri* 
fcough  nil  the  realists  that  ever  existed,  from  Diogenes  to 
U'lit  Whitman,  proclaim  the  contrary.  No  matter  under  what 
tt&eiout  cloak  indecency  shelters  itself,  the  conscience  of  a 
ired  community  aught  to  tell  it  that  it  is  nut  to  he  per- 
mitted, and  ire  believe  that  the  Athenians  were  boh i ml  the 
^srld  in  the  public  countenance  they  extended  to  coarseness 
OJ  the  stage.  The  respectable  Romans  were  ashamed  to  be 
*tn  at  the  Mimes.     Among  tit    most  licentious  of  the  Roman 

Kt*  were  Catullus,  Ovid,  Martial ;  they  all  apologize  for  tl 
ntjous  writing,  showing  that  they  knew  it  needed  apology. 
But  the  utter  afaameleaaness  of  the  Athenian*  generally,  tattMel 
*  the   thoroughly  infected   manners  of  the  democracy.     Still, 
*Urn   we  remember   what    much  of  our   poetry    is  like,    what 
i  of  our  fiction  t*  like,  what  sort  of  rending  our  dsilj 
u-\%  often  supplies  our  families  with  ;  when  we  reflect  that  the 
ligion  of  the  Athenians  permitted,  while  every  letter  of  ours 
'erbids,  licentious  writing,  we  cannot  dare  to  throw  a  stone 
U    Aristophanes.      It     is    sometimes    noticed    as   strange   that 
Hstophoncs,  while   so  unspeakably   gross,    should  venture   to 
tv  Euripides  on  tbc  impropei  tendencies  of  his  plays.    The 
**%aon  ia  at  once  apparent.      If  Comedy  represented  the  press, 
"ragedy  represented  the  pulpit  of  Athens.     Tragedy   was  the 
**cognrxed  teacher  of  morality.     It  fMUnd  to  Aristophanes  to 
Puisofi    the   rcry    fount   of   propriety,   when    the    text    of   the 
Ptrar.her  was  an  immoral  myth.     'What  harm  do  my  Plnvdras 
-thenobceaa  do?'  asks  Euripides.     •Were  not  tho  stories 
hout   these  women  true?'     Aeschylus  replies  with  earnestness, 
*e*|   lay*  down  a  maxim  which  tho  disciples  of  realism  would 

do 
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Arixfophnnrx. 


do  well  to  get  by  heart.     '  Thr  stories  were  true. 
Hut  the  business  of  the  poet  is  to  keep  :bt, 

publish  it  or  represent  it1     Realisi 
coarse  realism  kijrh  art. 

Wc   should  have  something  more  to  say   of  Mr.  Bro . 

but  that  wc  fancy  the  difference  Iwtween  us  woaM  be 
OUt  of  word*,  and,  gladly  noting  the  fact  that  Italniuura 
hold*  Arietophuua  to  be  '  three  pain  divine,'  we  peat  on. 

Thirteen  yenra  after  the  Pclopnnncsian  war,   wt 
lopluuics  returning  to  the  subject  he  bnd  found  so  success! 
gaining  the  plaudits  of  the  Athenians.     The  '  E  .  .aril,' 

or  '  Lmlics  in  Parliament/  which  appeared  about  392  ex..  *ss 
produced  after  th*  democracy  had  been  restored  in  its  *ie* 
features.  The  demagogue  Agyrrhius  had  outdone  his  prc*c> 
cessor*.  and  the  people  were  paid  for  attendance  in  tin 
not  only  for  sitting  in  the  Heliaeo.  The  women,  in  despairdf 
the  condition  <«f  public   affairs,  disgnise  il  i   n\  tun, 

eneaaod  in  oeeapjing  the  Pnyx,  and  carry  a  resolution  that  t* 
management  of  the  city    is  to   be  committed  to  (he  fail 
With  bitter  satire  on  the  Radicals  it  ii  added  th  u  the  wiohisfl 
was  carried,  because  it  was  the  only  thing  which  had  not  bnt 
tried  at  Athens.    A  community  of  property  [i  ordered,  an 
only  of  propctta  l>ut  of  wives  and  sweethearts.     The 
consequences  of  this  Litter  decree  occupy  a  large  portii 
the  conclusion  of  the  play,  in  which  the  interests  of  th«  oil 
and  ugly  arc  provided  for.     The  piny  show*  no  fulling 
humour,  although   it  is  one  of  the  coarsest  of  the  aten 
may    notice    that    the    chief   aiguuicnt,    by    which    Prassgofl 

mIpr  her  hushand  to  submit  to  the  new  regime,  is 
women  arc  naturally  conservative,  and  not  likclv  so  alloi 
dangerous  revolutionary  ideas  to  make   IhmiI.      I  :ii  from 

v    ,im    ot   mutabikt  semper,'   they  arc   represented  as 
standing  on  the  old  paths: — 

They  keep  the  Thcaraonhorin  as  of  old  ; 

They  cook  thuir  jmuuaki*  as  they  cuukul  of  oU  I 

They  work  their  husbands'  ndn  as  of  old  ; 

Thoy  carry  on  flirtations  as  of  old : 

TLoy  trect  thornnclvoo  to  mrootmoats  on  of  old ; 

TLcy  like  a  glass  of  strong  wine,  aa  of  old-' 

Thi  I'd  conservatism   is  in  'nut  witk 

programme  actually  adopted  by  the  ladiea  when  in  postesl 
of  snpreme  power.     There  ran    be  no  doubt  that    the  ■*■ 
'  Hiiiitiunism  of  Plato's  Republic,  then  on  th 
and  prob.iM;  before  this  the  subject  of  common  talk,  is  ridJcoVrf 
in   these  arrangements,   nnd   it   has   even    been    sugffct 
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If  is  satirized  under  the  name  of  Aristyllus.*  The 
larknble  for  its  nitty  repartee,  and,  wc  think,  recals 
any  other  the  i 

'  is  unique  among  the  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
a  political  or  literary  satire,  but  a  entire  on  humanity. 
iject  is  the  unjust  distribution  of  wealth.  Tin-  r.\u< 
tier  in  the  world  is  tin-  DllOaXlfH  of  tin  wealth-god, 
ii n i  hi  the  play  he  i*  represented  as  rMOTBridg  his 
Hi  matter*  we  righted:  the  god  no  loii^-i  lx-stnw» 
irs  at  random,  but  gives  riches  to  those  only  who 
r  tbem.  Many  evil  trades  are  thus  ruined:  the  gain  of 
ormer  reuses :  Lady  HelfatrnrTf  gold  is  powerless.  Ei- 
r  the  play  is  n  sad  one:  the  scanty  chorus  reflects  the 
t]  fortunes  of  the  State  ;  and  the  play  belongs  to  the  old 
the  poet,  that  is,  the  second  edition  docs,  which  U  the 
i  possess,  brought  out  886  iw-  The  two  pieces,  the 
as' and  the  ' jfiolotlooo,1  which  lie  VTOM  subsequently, 
lot  brought  out  by  himself,  but  by  his  SOB  Ainros.  \Ve 
•ly  be  mistaken  in  supposing  a  reference  to  his  own 
mgth,  and  to  that  son,  in  the  pathetic  lines  in  which 
rlus  introduces  the  action  of  the  pl.iv: — 

•  Seeing  my  sad  life'n  quiver  nearly  shot, 
J  v.  it.  a  question  to  the  god 

Alout  myouly  son  ;   1  asked  the  orach: 
If  it  wet*  well  for  him  to  change  his  nature. 
Turn  rogue,  dishonest,  ©very thing  that's  had  : 
For  snob,  said  I,  such  prosper  in  the  world.' 

ylus  had  the  bitterness  of  the  P;nlmi*t  in  his  heart, 
nscle  bids  him  stop  the  first  man  he  meets,  and  brinjr 
ohm  with  bin  Tinr  first  wan  he  meets  is  a  bii  id 
in  fact  Plutus,  and  CUrcmylus  and  his  slave  Cario  witli 
lifficulty  pcrsuude  him  to  cucoinpauy  tluun  to  their  liomr. 
ylus,  being  in  possession  of  Plutus  himself,  of  course 
rs  suddenly  wealthy,  and  Hlcpsidemus,  a  neighbour,  tin- 
scing-botU-way*  of  the  play,  as  he  is  well  styled  by 
dlins,  comes  to  enquire  the  reason.  He  can  only  imagine- 
use  for  Chrrmylus's  sudden  dcbssS.  'Look  here,  friend.' 
dr.  Pickwick,  'd'ye  think  we  stole  this  horse?'  'I'm 
i  did,' said  the  rustic:  and  villi  similar  charity  niejui- 
attributes  his  lriend's  prosperity  to  embezzlement.  lie 
teoualy  indignant,  but  offers  to  'square'  the  matter  for  a 

L  6«L  It  h  >uM  ti  *  terrible  tbia*.  »)•  Pr»s*f;om  to  Uivpjrnis, 
hsj#iui  'tolmkh*!  ^«a«*  nvtvl  v«r«V  «?•»•<.  Plsw  «i  Ou  Km  of 
uei.I  Ei  M.i,i  to  h»r«  been  origiu&lly  called  Ariltssks  tafa  tofl  tim 

"  m  stock  to  him. 
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trifle.  This  is  a  capital  scene.  Oa  learning  that  his  friend  ii 
actually  in  possession  of  the  god  of  riches,  lw  assent*  t»  iJtf 
suggestion  of  Ciircm vlus  that  it  u  advisable  to  try  and  tatort 
Lim  to  sight,  and  with  that  object  Pltttus  is  made  to  pass  I 
night  in  the  temple  of  /Hsculnpius.  A  most  comic  account  il 
jmmm  l.j,  Cario  nf  the  night  spent  in  tin-  tempi*  of  the  healing 
Rod,  where  man\  patients  were  pnthercd  waiting  to  be  ccrcsd 
tli -ii  ailments;  it  is  renr  like  Lutiaii  in  its  sarcastic  profsaiii. 
An  acolyte  orders  all  lights  to  be  extinguished,  b*t  Cms 
discerns  the  priest  enter  find  appropriate  all  the  ofii-rinr*  U 
»d.  'Convey,  the  wise  it  call,'  but  Cario  bad  a  W» 
phrase.  The  priest  '  enumerated  '  (Jrfdjtv)  die  good  i! 
a  wallet  he  carried.  Carlo  himself  hncl  his  eve  on  a  d»i(i 
pudding  an  old  lady  had  beside  her,*  and  put  mil  his  baas' 
tn  lake  it.  Clm'mvliK**  wife,  to  whom  Cario  is  narratin/  tb» 
adventure,  exclaims:  'Miserable  man,  were  you  not  afraid  *f 
the  god?"  '  Certws,  I  was,  lest  he  should  seize  the  puddiftf 
before  mo,'  say*  Cario.  The  old  lady  to  whom  tha  puddisf 
belongs  hears  the  noise,  And  puts  out  her  hand  to  satt  i 
Cario  utters  a  loud  hiss,  and  fays  hold  of  her  band  wits  hit 
teeth,  and  she,  thinking  he  is  the  sacred  serpent, 
head  under  a  coverlet  in  tarror. 

Although   the  *  Plutus,1  with  its  reduced   chorus   must  bswj 
appeared  a  sorry  spectacle  to  the  Athenians  compared  vitasji 
guttering  *  iiiula,'  and   many  other  plays,  its  quiet  satin  •** 
always  made  it  a  favourite  with  Kuglish  readers.      It  i* 
[ne   t<-   know  that   Fielding   translated    it    into    English  yn*. 
although  In-  i!ii!  nut  dn  it  well.     Nest  to  the  passages  wc  haw 
mentioned,  the  clever  and  logical  defence  which  Poverty  oilw 
for  herself  is  far  the  best.     Without  poverty  there  would  **  * 
tradesmen,  no  slave* :  consequently  there  would  be  neither  d> 
luxuries  nor  the  necessaries  of  life.     She  boasts  truly  that  sat 
produces  better  men  than  riches  do.    There  is  much  fine  wri'.bc 
here :  and  wc  do  not  know  that  the  bitterness  of  poverty  b*> 
ever  been  more  sharply  stated  than  in  the  word*  nf  I 
when,  after  speaking  of  the  poor  man's  starving   children.  « 
says,    the    »cn    gnats    and   iimsijiiitnrji,  a*   they   wake    him  fr«S 
sl«ep  by   buzaing  round   his   head,   *ay   to   bin).   '  W  l!    • 
hungry,  but — get  up.'t     There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  pl*»  last 

*  SviuouwwtljUsceiietL'oalstocHiriuiudH  Ihi'balwvi  !  I  r  Ur  WJsj 

at  tlio  Shepherd's  tes-mottuix-    Tlio  Sb'.-plior-i  OAring  sitto  lao  Wdi«*  u»  *> 
of  pxico.  Mr.  Wcllcr  began  to  think  whotner  ho  had  not  bettor  twgia, >«sp** 
u  thofo  was  a  pretty  woman  nuxt  hiiu.     How  vol)  tlui  across  wilb  Larwj 

•A'/**    rofilffat    iroXXiji'    ixrlov   ray    wpdyparot.      Thft    GXftmpIc   not   by   U*9  WfWBSl 

■vafljnUQ  Ii  Qla  anm*  In  both  coats. 

f  Y*.  539.     tortyilpovJH  a«1  «^wu  tiu-V"'  &AA'  ^ir«/ftrT». 
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ine  of  4  Timon  of  Athene*     *  What  a  pout  arc  friend*,' 
start  up,  when  one  has  a  stroke  of  luck! 
■T  crowd  around,  di  me,  and  robbing  on**!  thine*    A 

man,  who  evidently  had  been  educated  on  the  teach- 
in   Mi<s  Edgeworth,  relate*  how  hr  had 

(■!  hi*  ineam  helping  OJfl   tiii-ml*   in    diyti'  iking  ft  WO* 

lot  policy:   but  when  his  own  houi  of  Doed  nunc,  they 

di  and  bad  BQ    •■<-■  10  H  i  turn. 


r 


koagr.    BO    complete    edition    of   Aristophanes   has   ever 

■  produced    by   an   Englishman, — Dr.   lloldcns  expurgated 
tiara   raentnt.'  ne.i:c\i  to  one, — no  ancient  author  bftl   b< 

tier  faroni  English  scholars,  and   many  of  on    DQ  i  I 

(owe  critics  have  worked  hard  at  the  restoration  of  bis  text, 
berto  Cambridge  baa  been  wr  ahead  of  Oxfunl  in  h< 
the  port;  for  against  the  great  names  of  Bcotlej,  Dawes, 
son,  Dobree,  toe  older  University  could  lot  only  those  of 
rwhit:  and  Klm>|rv.  Tlir-  labour*  of  Mr,  Roger*,  and  more 
•eiallv  of  Mr.  Blaydes,  have  done  much  t.>  equalize  the 
fk  Mr.  Blayrdcs's  critical  edition  will  shortly  be  finished; 
:hc  p!  appeared   except  the  '  Plutii*/  which  we  hope 

n  the  course  of  a  year  or  less  :   when  completed,  the 
1         I'-.-a  critical  rork,  well  northy  of 
i  author  and  editor.    The  work  is  not  unifoi  m;  i:  has  pjown 
a  big  city,  and   is  great   without  regularity.     The  *  Achar- 
■*  wa  ced  10  long  ago  ns  1845,  jmd  won  altar  that 

•  Mr.   I  Icj  was  drawn  away  to  labour  on  Sophocles  ;  and 

i«  edited  the  w hole  of  that  author,  with  what   results  tC  the 

■  recent   editors   confess.      Hut    Ariati'pham  .    u  i      l.-vn  the 

:   Mi.  D1aydes*s  life;  and  we  bcartilj  tulatc  him 

spproachin^'  the  completion  of  his  great  tul 

Li:d     i-inrlid  ition     ii     (In-    Spoil      Ol     tl< 

alar.      It  is  not   without  a  quiet  excitement  of  it*  0VO,   iOA 

no   ^ame-laws,   no  close   season.     The   delight   with 

rh   Mr.  Blardff  make*  a  convincing  emendation,  must  lie  like 

<>l    the  sport.  •   brings  down   an   outlying  pheasant 

'■■e-aluuiliiijc  early  in  October.      Tlieu*  are,  alas! 

bot  comers  now  in  emendation.     The  ground  has  been  gone 

r  loo  ofu  i  -'I  men.     Even  Bent  ley  coinpiuoed  that 

ibly  easv   emendations   had   mostly    beefl    anticipated, 

,  an  the  otlicT  band,  if  the  easy  emendations  have  been  made, 

rj  of  the  larger  and   more  difficult   remsin   to  be   achieved  ; 

■  !vc  one  riddle,  which  has  puzzled  Bcntley  ond  l'orsoo, 

will  maktiiL*  fil  6  hundred  raiy  corrections.     The  game  may 

tl  e  birds  are  bigger.     Indeed  the  emendations  of 
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the  older  ciitics  wen  Important  rathar  from  thai 
their  quality.  Mr.  BlajdctS  emendations,  when  succesii 
they  often  nre.  nre  of  toe  highest  doss.  Whal  has  been  drrse 
thfl  taxi  of  Aristophanes  l>y  the  older  scholars,  nut  s* 
readilt  mtii  In  glancing  nt  the  index  to  the  edition  ot  *tT, 
Dindorl,  when?  Bcntley  is  credited  with  210  restoration; 
Dawes  with  o2  ;*  Poison  with  G-}  ;  Dobrcc  with  53;  TtS* 
whitt  with  10;  j»nd  Klmslcy  with  118  :  of  foreigner*.  141  siud 
in  Brunck's  name,  52  in  Hermann's,  an>: 

luir  of  the  list,  this  great  scholar,  whose  death  List  suiniDrrvr 
deplore,  was  not  the  most  impartial  judge.     Bcntley  *s  eaesa*- 
iions  were  contained  partly  in  his  letter*  to  Kusler.  ]/; 
dOWB  09  hiltdidon,  thai  l>\  Probon,  now  in  the  British  M 
whence  they  were  published  in  the  'Classical  Journal '  and 
'Museum  Criticuin.1      We  aro  told  thnt   IVic*i>n    shnd  tests 
delight,  when  it  was  found,  mi  the  difcorcrj  ot  these  Utter 
l'<  tOMBj  that  his  own  emendation*  ha<l   in  many  inst.it 
anticipated    by   Bcntley;  and   it  is   satisfactory    to    kn<vr  rfcs: 
of  thrm  wcii-  rotifiimril  h\   the  discovery,  or  rather  r^Lf- 
cover/,    of   the    Ravenna   MS.   in   171*1  by   I  is.    Tlii 

famofil  MS.,  supposed   to  have  been   used  b)  AutOOJO  Franc* 
in  the  preparation  of  the  third  Juntine  edition  of  13;i.\t  :« 
the  best  ol  Aristophnnic  MSS.,  and  its  re-discovery  caused 
interest  in  the  classical  world,  which  it  not  surprising,  fa 
third   Richard   then    reigned    supreme     Porson    had   reW 
Bruuck1*  ■  AlfBtOphaneS     in   fc  Maty's  Review*  in   1783.    fc  sj 

Elcasant  to  read  DrttDCk'g  quaint  apology  for  the  deficiencies  ■' 
is  work,  that  they  WCTC  caused  owing  to  the  interrup-.loai  *l 
his  little  son  playing  about  hi*  study,  'quo  animum  meuift 
DBgia  advcrtii  oblectatque,'  so  excuse  whidj  makes  us  ij 
with  the  genial   though   somewhat  cranky  old  scholar. 
himself    contemplated  an  edition    of   Aristophanes,    bat 
-  m  ibort  his  brilliant  career  at  the  ago  of  fortv-eigh: 
Elmsley's    'Acharnians'   (1&09)   <lid    great   scrvio 
ph.inii;  criticism;  niuethiiig,  too,   was  done  by    Barges* 
much  by  Dobrce,  who  published   I'orson'g  collations  sne 
and  edited  the  *  Hutus,  partly  from  Person's  MS.  notes. 

■  i  bis  lettei  to  Taylor,  my*  he  lad  tastlo  1500  sauislifrsej^ 

\riet^paaoet4lcii(.-!     Many  of  ttitw,  St  well  a*  of  Uiow:  bj  Panics  M*l  TySTrt**; 
were  f'«uu<I  to  b*M  hteu  SttlSefoei  <l  hj  Ifc  »tl<w, 

t  Mr.  t.'Uri-.  to  handling  Kavemui     ol        •  d  i    "t  poaffl  Ifoai  <s|ssj 

at-ius*  Hit  ii  ji  of  i in  'Thesfoopaorlaxasss'  snd '  l./sistmos:*  thm^rebssw' 
jraid  with  thcjpairuuiUuu  of  tun        puiI   '  n  -U  1MJ ;  *••*** 

-UlssOraSD  internal  etiikiuee,  tie  loft  m ■■!  thai  th<  lUti^mu  wastbaosttissS1*, 
■  I   '  llano,  apuheu  of  by  13.  maldo  Cimiti  an  u  ;aS*faS** 

tJiai  sMoed  od:tioi»,  tb«  lir.t  ir»  vhioh  tlicae  two  plnjs  wer«  *-iW- 
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iwwer,  himself  died  nt  the  early  age  of  forty-three  in  1825, 

uil  with  hi*  decease  Aristnphanic  criticism  came  tn  n  standstill 

for  Mitchell  attempted  very  little  towards  restoring 

at     There  «ma  lung  pause  until  lM.'i,  when  Mr.  Blaydes 

",hed  the  *  Arharnifttia  :    and   in  1$4£  Dr.   Holdcn  earned 

auks  of  innny  readers  by  his  expurgated  recension,  greatly 

inproTrd  in  subsequent  editions.     Among  foreigner*  who  hare 

kuly  worked  at   the  text,   the  first   place  u  of  course  doc  to 

n  come  Bcrgk,  Mcinekc,  I'ritxsche,  Htrschig,  Richter, 

Knck,  \  -.i;  \  elsco,  nnd  others  too  numerous  to  DMIttiafl  here, 

IVe  TCfcret  that  wr  nrc  prevented  by  the  length  to  whirh  our 
trjclehat  grown  (mm  drawing  attention  to  any  ol  Mr.  Blaydes  a 
admirable  emendations;  but  we  desire  to  fcrj  and  solve  DM  <>i 
■0  Textual  enigmas  where  he  does  not  seem  quite  satisfied  with 
us  own  success;  or,  to  continue  our  metaphor,  we  will  occasion- 
tllr  take  a  shot  at  a  bird  Mr.  Blnydet  has  missed,  although 
filess  we  do  not  expert  to  4wipr;  his  eye'  very  often.  VVe 
Wjce  ib.it  in  r%  118.%  of  *  the  AclinrnSans,'  the  disabled 
-amxehut  is  represented  as  saying  Xefant  #aov  yt  rviffioW  0t% 

roe,  a  manifestly  corrupt  line.  Neither  7^  nor  TO&ftiv  wnx 
t-tr  written  here  by  Aristopbnnes :  yc  Indeed  II  omitted  bj 
se  Ravcnnas,  We  pro|H>»<:  with  some  confidence  V 
fOTPANION  ovist  <tp  <ycu,  coupling  it  to  ac  in  the  pn> 
ioaa  verse:  the  diction  is  tragic,  though  the  metre  is  not: 
sp*ii'!0!>  4iti\i  occurs.  Soph.  Antig.  944. 

I  >ur  only  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  the  ■  Knijrhts*  is  to 
iggest  that  in  vs.  $08,  tW  ijfct  oat  hptpvs,  fiypoi/cow  K&Ta  <roO 
rjr^rtf^xM'  t^vfvi>fp%  where  Mr.  Blavdcs  has  pointed  out  that  the 
flicle  is  not  wanted,  rt)v  should  be  replaced  by  TE.     The* 

rallel,  A  v.  225:  fjicu  yap  tw  tptpi/i  7rpi<rf$v$9 
«4w  yPWfitrjv,  *«mw  tpyo>i/  rr  tyx^*pv^h-  Here  a  noun  is 
uupled  t<i  two  preceding  adjectives  by  t<  \  wa  irlfh  10  COQpIfl 
i  participle  to  two  preceding  adjectivee  by  t*  :  the  verb  is 
ip  both  caws  ;  and,  as  if  to  clinch  the  parallel,  oue  of  thfi 
■ij*<  lives  is  tpipvi  in  both  cases. 

el    t«i    (lie    'Wasps'    w.-    fancy  that    in    vs.    2.', 

Scstj    roirnrroi    -t'l-rreov   of    the    MSS.    should    be   corrected 

at   toutq  TolvvnvtQv,   not   TOtoVfi*|   with  Mlmslcy.      Verse 

re:  faros)  trjv  Qfoav  tit&u  •  trU^t  vxw  aQo&pa    E 

bene  toe   best   MSS.  omit  wui,  and  put  nothing 

a   iu    place:    they,    however,    give    SIL    ftn    Sonatj  U    i!"' 

peak.  .■:.  i  ning  ol  the  verso.     Hence  we  may  dad* 

be    rrmrdy,    and    *i    theory  to   account  for   the    COtnrptton< 

tleon.  whose  father  has  ju»-  •  injr  to  get  out  of  tbe 

ouae  bv  the  chimney,  non  bean  I  tin  making  a  noise  at  tbe 
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door  inside.    rnM    exclaim*:   a  '  rrjv  &vpai>  a>0(t-  IMB-tl) 

the  door,'  and  this  d  came  to  be  naistakeu  for  tbc  Icttci  dm 
Sosin*,  who  »*  *Wt»«   A.     Similarly,  Thrsm.  277,  v\  b 
pides  exclaims:  'Ekgitkv&c  Ta^cw,  <o?  to  n}c  «a-\^iav  liuuxr 
*v   tw  QcaiLofopfitp    tftatvtTtu      lure   l/ccvevot    must    I*?   VI 
Euripides  buddenly  sects  the  sipn.il  of  the  meeting  ditploirj, 
.mil  r  -  l.-.i!;:  .  A  ■  (TTOfOSe  raWaw ;  'Ha!  *|uick,  ij 

VVc  an  unable  to  understand  1401'  wqq.  a*  they  stand : 

£■01  >r<  v  i/y  ri  ffo*  t6fiu  Acy* 

i?r<t6*  o  AoVot  C'ircv  '  ZXiyjr  fi>n  r«.Vtt. 

VVL.it  fuu  i»  there  in  this?    A  line  has,  in  our  opinion, 
OUt     between    the    third    anil    fourth    vrruM,    and    that    line 
something  ol  toll  sort :  vi/cav  21  itcpuw  ei  tf^cro*  liurin  i.'.-y,  *W 
C&aji|  when  I  i-  ajaj  defeated,  Leaus,  Like  IIijijuh  lidn  i*i  Hm<- 
dotOf,    said    *I    don't    care's  the   lino    fell  out,  owing   Id 
similarity  of  its  tciuiiualion  to  that  of  the  prccY-diiie;  line.    El* 
ion  is  tin-  i»miv%ion  of  whole  lines  in  MSS    from  thisoev 

known  t*»  tlie  youngeM  novice  in  the   art  of  criticism.    V* 
will  only  notice  one  instance  In  point.     JEschjIus.  s' 
sc<|(|.  is  written  thus; 

HA.  res  oft  8  Q*M  ffopm  SOyeraj  f3o6tl 
SO.  Ifara^OI  "A.7iA„s  |ii-i7«wt  i  rioi 

BA.  •  •  •  • 

XO.  \ipwjt  JMyumfi  wop*  yij*  4UfKrwft/»n^ 

I  lore  ii.it  only  the  sense,  but  th*  broken  stichoinythia, 
die  editor  to  mark  a  lacuna  of  one  line,  and  oj  alyaafi 

lofll  line  began   with     r'?,-.<f>oc,   or   coin*  case  of  "Ki 
certain])  did  t!.<  lost  line  here  end  with  some  case  of  £4 

In  VI  •  >t  "i'^l  rpu'pijrrat  <f>i}a. 

unintelligible    OV/C  iicrtXiaai   <f»rjcrti>  :    and    in    vs.    1340   •' 

reading    Is,   ire    think,   ovk  claret   ait  ao*  ctu;   ct   PI. 
Av.  i 

In  the   Iflih  vcTie  of  the  *  Hinls,'  for  the  absurd  e*  ttmp  «p»rs«v| 
we  fancy  rlie  true  reading   ift   «   Toy   Tijf<W      The 

ipted  partly  owing  to  rev  Twee  ending  the  proton* 
n*l  partlj  owing  to  tw/e  rmv  opvtun  .    J" 

the  31st  verse,  scqq  ,  the  MSS.  irivi-  us: — 
roVo*  pop 

l  piv  vip  <V  efa  if  <r«i, 

$JMV|  <>c  <irAj)  mii  y«\«  rysayiOVI 

I    .  i.i  yiir    ilrnVa'  k.t.A. 

Cohet  is  nntuntlly  enough  dissatisfied  with  the  onlor  of  t»* 
words  in  the  second  of  these  lii*-*,  and  writes  ovk  «. 

fin 
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and  hold  ibnt  owe  atrrbv  it  tt  mistake  fur 'BIInK-roe 
fi^n^r,  an  interloper.  Sao  Eorip.  Ion,  290:  otvr  aerrov 
dU'  e>4urro?  rff  d*W),^  ;g!fou6?.  In  the  nuuife  before  us  ov/t 
Wc  nuy  have  bwn  a  gloss  explaining  «Va*T09>  In  the 
?59ti  verse  of  the  same  play,  alpt  irXiirapov,  tl  tt&xtl*  *'1C  rca*l* 

.'i.'nl'  'h-  M"»*\,  fufyfh  IS  quite  right,  though  altered  to  pawl 
if  Rri*;_  bet,  a  conjecture  approved  eron  by  Mr.  Blaydcs. 

fcuin.i  \itic  diction  is  lost  :  for  the  prtaeDl  ti  mow 

lioaatic  after  <i:  *i£  you  are  for  fighting.'  So  Knn.  I 'J  7, 
riv  frr*  TrXe*,  CTTfuScTW  I  and  similarly  the  Latin  idiom  Is 
Ige  li  quid  QffiS?  not  '  ages* 

At  the  961st  rcree  we  recommend  a  transposition,  reading 
<w  at  the  .  I  I,  fipw  SJ  rhr  end  of  963. 

To  the  critic  the  'Thcamophorirur.ui.nc  '  olfcra  better  aport  than 
la y  of  the   Other  plays.      Tin-  Ruvi  mint  i*  iiinrr  than  usually 

rropf,  and  '    vre  have,  mil*.  Iwo  very  inferior  M-SS,  fib 

Jpu«.     In  vs.  24  the  MSa  give: 

KY.    IMaV  oV  fiii&aw  t  m.i, 'H  map1  . 

s*fii<  TOi»  &vu0ut<c  tuvt>tvriv  «{<tfKHt  offtut 

ed    by    the   weary  walk   !><■  wl   b 

tlca  to  bew    iiim   compfioy  on,  asks  thla  question. 
pears  to  u  that  sZww  should  certainly  be  convettjl  tn  «W: 

aesiloch  us  does  not  :uk  how  lie  may  learn  to  become*  lame, 
the  scholia**  would  have  us  ■tippii*)-,  in  oidn  (hut  In-  ni.iy 
t  have  to  walk  with  Euripides.  Any  man  knows  how  he 
it  become  lame.  Mnesilochus  hints  lint  he  is  already 
Qed  by  the  long  walk,  anil  wants  I-.'iiripiil.-;  to  totcfa  bin  how 
may  walk,  move,  isVcU,  with  both  his  legs  lame. 
i.  v*.  257  : — 

I  Km  *u  »i'i  stupor. 
AJ\  'B&  fthr 

«so)oA)  rtf&croi,  *jy  Jyw  r&trtsp  ■'• 

iripides  is  dressing  Mm  viln  l.ut  as  a  woman,  bormwing 
rious  articles  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  soft  poet  Agathon. 
»it  there?  is  tii-  sample  of  xttpaKrf  being  osed  for  ;•  nttd  oi 
s*  hair.  There  teems,  however,  to  be  authority  fof  ntp($4T6$ 
)mc  (%•  In  this   sense- ;    sec   Frag.    221   uf   our   poet. 

PaXif  should   most   cerniiily   be  aimply   KAAU,   sfhich   was 
EO  m$a\rf  through  the  ■■!'  the  syllabic  £o\  in 

tXou  immediately  above  it.    We  now  obtain  bettor  sense: 
entiine  a   turban/ sajs   huripides  to  Agathon. 
rsthon,  'here's  a  bandsome  set  of  owls  that  I  wear  myself  at 

•at'- 
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night* — xa.\o>    is   thus    regularly    used    in    replies.      Comput 
Eccl.  70  where,  when  Praxagora  asks  the  women  wne'.l 
have  got  the  beards  she  had  ordered  them  to  procure,  nnrial. 
replies  ;  N;/  ti)v  'E*Jt»;i/  koXqv  y  trjwyz  rvvrovi.     Cf.  At 

In  vs.  294 :  oouXo/t  ykp  ovte  e^trr  uxovcw  t«v  \a>yovt  Aff7» 
should,  wc  fancy,  be  corrected  toXniov*  The  slave  it  forbidden 
to  hear  rlic  prayers  whirli  follow  Ami,  in  IY.V2,  fiotywrpann 
should  surely  be  potyvrpufoiis*    Cf.  Keel.  S^.'j  :  /tot^ot/9  <yy\#* 

tVbOV  MC1T€p  Kfli  TTpO  TOt). 

In  the1  Frogs'  we  notice  an  omission  in  the  Ravenna  MS^OI 
winch  Mifticient  stress  dues  not  seem  to  have  been  laid.  Euripidn 
is  speaking,  vs.  1)39  : — 

(SAX*  uk  napt\nfiov  r>jv  tiyytp  wapa  o*ou  [to  Tr/WTOv]  (Ww 
oioowrai'  vwx>  KOfXiraiTfiQriov  ko»  pvjp.rir»n>  itmypitv 
urrrara  /liy  n-pwTurrw  atrr/p  *ai  n>  /?apof  <£<£>cZA-ov 
frvAAibts  «at  ■^purwrotS  ru*  rcvrXconn  A«vk'ji\. 

Wc  enclose  to  irporrou  in   brackets,    for  it  is  omitted  in  RT 
though  lound  in  \  .  and  all  other  MSS.     In  our  opinion  - 
tup  was  not  in   the  archetype,  but  something  else.     For  ii  *<' 
rnrefully  translate  the  lines,  we  find  ourselves  embarrassed  by 
the  number  of  expressions  meaning  nearly  the  same  tb 
Trpunovi  evQiK'  t7rptttrt<rrov.     And  we  venture  to  guru  tbstV 
word  which  was  omitted   by  R,,  and  wrongly  supplied  by  oidf 
MSS.,  was  6aw»vTo$.     *  The  moment  I  succeeded,  on  your  drsli 
to  your  art,'  says  Euripides.     JEschylus  is  said  to  hare  liicJJR 
45(5,  and  Euripides  is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  firs: 
455.     Could   anything   be  more   suitable   here   tban   0MPff( 
For  it  was  by  iEschylus's  death,  and  by  nothing  else,  thai  Kot: 
pides  received  the  tragic  art  from  JEschylus.      Not  surely  {rue 
voluntary  concession,  as  the  vulgate  -rrapa  <rou  without  <Wr* 
would  imply.    Nat  0ai*6irro<t  is  actually  necessary  to  the  senil- 
is justified  by  the  omission  in  R. ;  it  is  agreeable  to  1  lironolofj- 
and   it  is  defended  by  the  regular  use  of  irapa\np.fi<: 
Herod,  ii.  1  ;  TeXei/Tt/o-airo?  8e  Kvpov  rrapcXajJt  ryv  fiaadtfr 
Ka}if3v(T7]<i :   id.  ii.  120;  awoflfivovroz  TrnpaXt'ifL^taOcu, 

A  dissyllable  has  fallen  out  of  the  515th  vers*,  as  it  it  fw 
served  by  the  llaveiinas,  which  wc  would  supply  diiTcreotl;  W 
the  vulgate.  Instead  of  supplying  avroc  before  7ravovvr<x,  w 
would  supply  "Ap7os  after  it:  'this  fellow  like  -1  Tillsdnos* 
Argus,  with  eyes  at  the  back  of  his  head.'  Some  such  rwditf 
is  evidently  rccjuircd  ;  for  a  reason  is  expressly  given,  »tf 
Xanthias  is  able  to  sec  Dionysus.  TheTe  is  no  sneh  re*** 
I  1  or  implied  in  the  vulgnte.  Cf.  Mcnnnd.  I?)  Fr*£.  h 
226  (lncert-  I.  vs.  1G)  \a&ot  £*  av  "Apryov  rac  irvjm$ 
tcopem.     The  *PanopUe'(Argi)  had  been  produced  by  Crico"* 
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tear*  before,  so  cli&t  the  simile  would   readily  occur  to  Aristo. 
{kUMfc 

la  vs.  957  many  critici  bare  nuptcteJ  corruption.  Euripides 
ssyi  he  has  taught  bis  countrymen  Noeti*,  6pav9  ^i/vievai,  arpi- 
6av,  t|.ui',  T^fufety,  Ku^*  LTroT07T€«r^(M,  Trepivoelv  ajravru, 
TV  word  foai*  is  out  of  place  here ;  it  does  not  suit  the  other 
Tcrbi,  and  Euripides  suicly  was  not  the  first  to  teach  men  hov 
to  make  love.  Mr.  Blaydes  approves  of  Fritxsche's  suggestion 
torcstl  tnpifetv  ipdt\  omitting  the  comma.  Wc  think  this  is 
•Carcelv  possible,  and  beg  leave  to  hint  thai  Aristophanes  HTOU 
**po$ai  vrpifeiv,  Texyv&tv,  For  the  expression  <rrpo<f>a<i 
apifauvt  see  Plat.  Tim.  43,  D.  ipav  must  bu  rejected  as  an 
tempi  to  make  the  line  its  proper  length. 

Aristophanes  is  full  of  interpolations,  but  no  play  bus  suffered 
*o  much  from  them  as  the  *  Frogs/     Here  is  one  at  vs.  830 ; — 

KYP.     OVK   &V   fX€&€lfl7JV   ToS   QpQVOV,   jlT]   VOV0CTH  * 

Kpitrrw  yap  (iiui  t/"//1-'  rovrov  tt/k  tivvtji'. 
[■1IO.   AiVv/\«,  rCtnyfc;  aitrQdvti  yap  Tou  Acryut. 
KYI*.  airoa€pwt>€lTot  Tpwrov,  an<p  «*a*rr©T« 

h  rcuf  r/>a^6('at(7(i'  crqsarcvrra*  ] 
A lO.    w  Oui/tvii    ui-D/jwI'  fit/  /icyuAu  \iu»-  Atyt. 

The  admonition  of  Bacchus,  *Oh,  Sir,  do  not  talk  too  big,' 
thould  obviously  follow  the  boast  of  Euripides.  The  inter- 
polator missed  the  force  of  /teyriXa,  and  put  in  three  verses 
»hh  words  big  in  the  literal  sense,  six  syllables  big. 

As  to  the  textual  condition  of  the  *  Ecclesinausa?/  we  mny 
remark  that  the  48th  verso  is  inteipolated,  if  ever  a  line  was 
uierpolnted  in  a  MS.: — 

cnrnl&jvffm-  tv  tok  ififfutfiv  ;    III'A.  ku/i«c  QOKtZ 
[*uto  tr^ttKrjv  frapu  rdVo/iof  i£i\6fiv  /nir^J. 

Thf  phrase  Hupol  Sok€i  is  not  followed  by  a  supplementary 
infinitive,  but  if  is  simply  n  formula  of  agreement,  •  I  think  so 
too,1  as  rnn}"  be  seen  by  *  Birds,"  1*111 :  prj  rhv  HWetoai,  rairrti 
y  toi  *a\w?  \dyets.  HPA.  teapot  Sotcet  by  'Frogs/  320: 
fjw  yovu  ?'ov  "latcyov  6w€p  Aiayopa*;,  AIO.  teapot  boKOvaiv* 
*iic  added  line  is  here  simply  nonsensical,  for  Praxagora, 
•far  professing  assent,  uses  the  expression  teara  tf^oXtji',  which 
r°'i:i  nii<  \s  tr7rev8ovixav. 
There  is  a  corruption  in  vs.  455: — 

BA.  ti  Qrjr*  <So(<v;    XV.  HttplitW  yi  r^*  vfti* 

U  VTUC?. 

Now  this  is  a  passage  where   Cobet  most  rightly  points  out 

that 
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that  t<  has  absolutely  no  place  (*  Nov,  Lect.'  p.  61).     He,  \m- 

tver,  fflTOS    thi»    pft**age    lip.     The    Ravenna*   givr  . 

but  <?t  is  quite  impossible.      Mr.  Blaydcs  sup;cests  to  rnsMt  en; 

part   'i  i  n'j  nmner  I  *  fore  hnrptortw.    U 

lave  little  doulit   that   Aristophanes  wrote   simpls 

7//;/  ffrfXif  'OAIIN  ;   JXipS  from  its  resemblance  to  the  rod  4 

To\ivt  was  omittid,  and  <r*  and  7*  are  eonallv  nnsuecenhl 

Bftfl  t<>  till  up  the  verse.     The  phrase  17  mi\jv  0X7  i*»  i 

common  one. 

Verse  501  :— 

dAA'  .V-iy* 
uTtura  Kttl  /iu7«t  itukoi'  nf  oc  too-  yvu0<M»>  \\m^tf 

i(*re  Is  grave  corruption    here.     The 
*tc  those  of  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  who  bids  tbe  no  mm,  at*1 
returning  from   the   Pnyx,  to  lay  aside  their  heard*   \iv\  nab 
du*rui  ■'-,      \<ii  -in  that  ftitrti  with  the  participle,  a  «n- 

structiun  \ii\  c .tii-  in  Greek,  is  unknown  in 
that  it  is  meaningless  here,  and  should  be  corrected  to  ,108m 
the  neit  line  Contains  a  hitherto  unsuspected  interpolate* 
Xavrat  does  not,  wo  think,  refer  to  any  womon  at  all.  It  rr&O 
to  the  7w0ot,  to  the  tender  cheeks  of  the  delicate  ladies,  whiA 
ara  tired  hi*  wearing  the  rough  beards  so  long.  If  %oy 
must  be  corrupt.      J  lie  iin.   might  run: — 

We  arc  aware  that  this  is  not  the  usual  construction  ol 
'•Mr  ik*yw£6ot  maj  '».  is  [l  wart)  personified. 
Then  i»  .i  difficult}  m  r*.  7i)4; 

AN-A.  \rj;<ut-ia  yaw  m*(A>yt  u»".  <i  /*»'(  *^oip  ujr« 

ral  '  ■  I ;.  />)  y-i,- 

Ol  this  passage  Mr.  Hlaydcs  says  (he  ciuctidal ion  is  rd/</r  if 
Wo  conceive  we  have  1  d  the  true  reading  an 

Uoo  beyond  nil  controvcup* 

Citizen  A.  is  . .  ranrply  with  thn  drew  of  the 

that  all   prop*  it;,  collected   in  a  common  store,  and  * 

removing  all  hi*   household  gouds  to  deposit   ihem   in  tlir  *f- 

i   plao       I  iti     ii  B.  is  a  mocker,  and  tells  hii 
no  bttJIJi  '!i"t  the  men  are  likely  to  repent  of  having  roenmirtfd 
tha  city  to  the  women.      A  tl,(-  passage   before  u 

be  in  a  nice   fix.  if  1  couldn't  find  a  pla  ^ofdl 

in,'  thinking  ever)  one  will   In*  in  such  a  htm-  y  the 

decree,  that  all  n\/iilable  tpnee  in  the  aforn  will   be  tak*  I 
To  wliii.li  dtizen  J),  the  mocker   replies,  if  our  slew  of  tts 

aaawfi 
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P***l?r  be  right,  *  It   would    be    more   reasonable  to  fear   you 
►nil  no:  find  ronm  to  tkrwc  them — 

«>t  will   find  you  will   bare  space  to  put  them  down  tlu?  day 

fcr   to-morrow,    never  fear !     At    present   it   would    be   more 

Je  to  fear  there  will  cot  be  room  enough  in  the  agor*  to 

them   fcbottV      In  v*.   750  we  would  write  $BF  . 

>*si  with  a  full-stop  at  the  end  of  the  previous  verse,  to  get 

d  of  the  solecistir  rrptv  ixwMvpW  !   c£  Bw,  M.  F.  529  ;  anil  we 

ill  warn  editors  to  think  whether  K.  docs  not  uniquely  preserve 

tc  true  leading  in   vs.   24,  when  it  srives    the   extraordinary 

tfXd&{oytf  wk,  which  may  be  *»\a  &  l^ofsiva^  t-e\  *  Inking  oar 

sua  along  the  tiers;'  for  *u>\a   may  have  this  umiining,   Hid 

ibt  that  ifo^o*  may  take  the  plain  accusative. 

We  purposclv  rcfruin  from  making  any  Critic*]  ions 

I  the  *  Plutus  — we  have  not  many  to  make — for  Mr.  Rlaydes 

u  not  yet  published  his  edition  of  this  play,  and  we  will  not 

tach  upon  hi*  moor.     And  we  wish  Mr.  BkjdM  mA  thmugh 

*  great  task,  which  he  is  doing  ao  well.     There   ore   lew  men 

whom  tbc  yuod  fortune  has  befallen,  of  being  able  to  com- 

ete   the  thorough  editing  of  two  IB0h   authors  a*  Sophocles 

-■phanes  ;  and,  let  us  add,  few  men  who  have   better 

fsrrv  nine,  for   nothing   Can   I"-    BOM    MflMlOUS 

an  the  tone  of  Mr.  KUydcs's  works,  so  singularly  free  arc  they 

m  the  slightest  trace  of  egotism  or  bitterness. 

hancs   well  descries   to   be  edited   in   the   most 

■    postlbl*,   nrril    not   be  laid.      TboUgb  ('latinus 

1  1   I'jpolU  are  mentioned   together  with  him  both  by  Horace 

id    Pen! us,    there    ue>er   could    have    been    mi; ipSXlfOfl 

ween   Arioiphanes  and  any  of  the  other  poets  of  the  Old 
edy.      Plato  in  a  well-known  epigram  says  that  the  soul 
Aritrophaue*   win    1    fit    habitation   for   the   (inters.      The 
e   philosopher   sent  a  copy  of  the  'Clouds'   to   the   tyrant 
;>ius,  who  lind  asked  where  bo  could  find  the  best  account 
Affair*  at  Athens.      With  Pcrsius,  Aristophanes  was  the  pra- 
tou/u  smejr,     Cl  rysoslom,  un  is  mil   kaowo  1  -wtremcly 

ad  of  him,  and   kept  a  cony  of  bis  plays  under  his  pillow, 
ions   for    his   sermons   from   them;    Luther's 
rction  for  Plsuroj  is  curioaslj  r«      Pkvtm  however, 

o«gh  hii  1    is  of  the  same  class,   is  only   the   faiiit«-*t 

Bex  >phanes  j  while  the  polished  wil  "I  Ttrcnocsliu 

tendon   belongs  to  quite  a   different  order   of  genius.      The 
oader  humour  of  Mulierp,  like   rn<Ht  of  that  of  ShaKsp» 

furnishes 
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furnishes  a  far  nearer  parallel  to  the  humour   of  Alii 
A  great  modern  philosopher,  Kant,  has  defined  langht#T  u 
emotion  tuning;   1mm   the  sudden  transformation  of 
exportation    nun    nnthing.      Tin*  definition  covrfs  itvtuy  cf 
Aristophanic  joke*,  a*  well  asof  Shakspenre's  ;  it  almost  inclt 
i!ir  jokn  triifjii  irprnrooicULit  sa  common  in   Aristophanes, 
compsratively    nn   III  Sliukspear*.     •  A  bragging  rascal  i\% 
says  FiWuff",  'the  lupue  llrd  iiorn  rnc  like  <ju.. 
is  the  reply,  '  and  thou  followedst  him   like— -o  churc! 
of  the    very   best    specimens    of    this    sort   of    wit    is  U  a? 
found  in  the  '  I.ysistr.ira.'      The  women  arc  complaining  ol  tW 
absence  of  their  husbands  during  the  war.     One  lady  cxdsi**. 
1  Mv    gn«d     man    Las    been    three    whole    mouths     in 
watching — luicrntea,'     The  listener  naturally  expects  the  nitw 
of  sonic  fort  to  follow  iftuKtirrwu :   instead  of  this,  there  u  un- 
expectedly given  the  name  of  the  Athenian  genera),  srhi 
be  watched  by  bis  own  troops,  lest  he  should  commit  sozsesd 
of  treason.     Pathos  nnd  humour  are  generally  found  litfitikt 
Herodotus  is  the  most  pathetic  o(  Greek  writers;  be  is  ett  4 
the  ipinintrM.  humourist*.      Sterne,  DirKens,  Horn!,  roiih!  sale 
their  renders  laugh  or  weep  ;  so  could   Shakspcarc,  eren  Is  ^ 
Dterriett  comedies.     Hut   the  Old  Comedy   seems   to  bsre 
eluded  the  pathetic,  just  as  rigidly  as  Greek  tragedy  e. 
the  humorous.    Still  enough  appears,  to  show  that  Aristoj 
possessed  this  faculty,  and  That,  bttd  lie    - 
the  rules  of  his  art  from  giving  it  piny,  he  would  hare 
the  greatest  master*  of  pathos.     There  is  pathos  in  the 
appeal  of  Bdelycleon  to  Apollo,  to  change  nil  father's 
stone  and  give  him  a  heart  ol  flesh  : 

&  SsltfBSOr*  iVttj  yiiTW  iyvuv,  Tuvfiov  vptt&vfMrV  C]pori.V«i<. 
Oiv'ut  Ttkcttp  Kaivijv,  wvaf,  ?jv  Tv  irar^I  «ao-oi 

There  is  unmistnkeable  solemnity  here,  and  much 
UllUUH  in  the  line*  that  follow.  We  have  ralleil  al 
the  toad  itig  words  of  old  Ctnem>lus  at  the  beginning 
'Plutu*.'  Thi-ir  i*  jMt.n^  in  thy  woman's  complaii 
*  Lyslstram,'  thai  a  woman's  time  is  short,  that  her  bloom 
passes,  and  thnt  if  she  does  not  marry  then  she  must  sit  tic  ** 
of  life  sinying  heigh-ho  for  a  husband.  TIspiv  art  so* 
passages  in  the  l  Clouds'  between  Strcpsindes  and  bis  son,  t»* 
might  hr  mftdfl  moving  by  good  acting,  Bqi  Ivyond  tbesein 
instance*  we  do  not  remember  anything  in  AristopbasK*  tW 
can  lie  called  pathetic.  Oftencr  than  we  should  expect  U  * 
comic  poet,  Aristophanes  exhibits  a  keen  appreciation  of  *W 
beauties  i  1   nature,   with  the   greatest   fi  i  iMBiii 
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calling  at  once  the  idyllic  grace  of  TheOCrltDI   :,u<l   ifafl   rural 

letttiptionsof  Shakespeare.  Sin  U  Untl  At  that  m  lh«  H  lottdf/" 
vbrrr  he  desrribrs  a  \onth  of  the  old  school  as  *  Dcli^htinjr  in 
lu  time  of  spring,  when  plane  to  eln  keeps  whispering;  M 
lut  quite  inimitable  line  in  the  '  Birds  '  dew  :  ibing  the  sound 
I'  die  nightingale*,  'What  a  Good  Of  honey  did  it  stream  o'er 
II  the  wood  ■'  these  lines  alone  show  what  Aristophanes  might 
pre  achieved  had  hit  conception  of  comedy  l>ccn  the  same  n* 
kst  of  the  author  of  '  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,'  instead  of 
rgarrling  it  at  hit  Tiir.it ion  to  write  dramatized  political  Rntire. 
Anstophnncs  has  sometimes  been  compared  with  Swift: 
em],  uo  iluul.it,  such  a  parallel  is  justified  by  the  violence  of  the 
nsnnal  attacks  both  writers  indulged  in.  ttd  by  the  allc- 
wizing  trip  i  di  i  •  ornrnon  to  the  genius  of  botbj  but  the  com- 
tr'ieon  must  nut  bo  pushed  too  far.  There  was  little  of  rl  | 
rro  indfynatio  which  lace  rated  tie  heart  of  Swift  in  the  nature 
f  Aristophanes.  He  was,  in  truth,  evidently  a  man  nf  the 
tndlicvt  disposition.  We  could  quote  a  score  of  passages  to 
»ow  that  gentleness  was  perbspe  the  roost  striking  feature  in 
U  character.  He  was  indeed  a  (rood  hater:  he  never  relents 
>*#i;dsbis  betes  noirts,  Cleon,  Socrates,  Kuripides:  muih  less 
Mrardstbe  foul  blots  on  the  naim*  ..l"  humanity  which  shocked 

ti  Athenian  society.     lie  hated  the  new,  not  because  it  was 
,   but   Iw*cstk<  evil;    because  all    through    his   life 

linens  kept  n  steady  downward  COVM  from  bad  to  worse. 
ht  he  did  not,  like  Swift,  despair  of  humanity  ;  he  cherished 
s  long  as  ho  could  the  dream  of  seeing  Hellas  united,  Mid 
ilhcns  fmsl  from  tin-  demagogues,  the  sycophants,  and  the 
;lit>  boy-orators;  of  seeing  simplicity  restored  to  her  education, 

nd  manliness  to  hei   poctn  ;   to  these  ends  1 ■■  «    i.*tcd  his 

[snius;  and  although  his  dreams  wen*  unfiil iilli-il,  altho 
ii»  labours  were  utterly  vain  and  fruitless,  we  cannot  bot 
Oafrss  they  were  wonderful! v  high  aim*  for  |  comic  poet  la 
ct  before  him,  and  that  thc\  were  sought  after  with  extra- 
rlinn  cotuistency  hy  one  of  the  most  honest  men,  us  he  was 
«e  of  the  greatest  poets,  that  have  tvet  lived. 

•    i  land       I  438.    ^»»  ^  *m  X««^  **'•«  ^•••••'  •,«^>  4''''^ 
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Aet.    III.      1.  Hkftfiiftt    tt    /.  eAi<    afMOliu,     IV 

Vicovte  iTArankl.     2  vols.     Paris,  1884 
L*    Hirtvirc  dw  Institution*    1/  n*  ■  Jiumts  dc  la  France  t<m  U%  j 
nim  Capttiens.     Pur  Acbillo  Lucluirc.     £  vols.    Pam,  | 

1K- 

3.  La  Royautf  et  h  droit  royal  Franc**  duremt  lay  <rna 
.I,-  farufencf  <lu  iUwhmg  (486-614;.  Par  P.  E.  FahlVtd. 
Lund,  1  ■ 

4.  Zur  Krttik  h'nroiinyisrhfT  Amnalen.      Von    [«aac   Hernia 

-iburg,  lb&J. 
b.   Gt-whithtr  dt'f  Anton  Gialdt 

Prng.   !^! 

I'M  IK    temptation   to  take   a   great  historical   statesman,  tat*- j 
make  him  responail  1  ,  nol  on!)  foj  • 
•aqneOt  evils,  supposed  to  remit  from  the  policy  he  pursunl,  tf 
the   innovations   he   introduced,   is   doubtless   verr   strong  ssd 
sedurtivf,  hut  it  i>.  on  ;    which  it  behove*  bistoriui  fc 

bo  on  their  guard.  The  convenience  oi"  having  a  acapqpsl 
alwnvs  ut  hand,  to  which  as  to  an  evil  principle  may  be  tratW 
the  ■■  [tii  id  misfortunes  of  a  nation,  it  v«ry  great,  hcito 
to  lead  to  injustice  and  [naurficicaUcaxe  in  mattering  the  »w 
facts  of  the  ewe.      It  lends  itself  v»  easily  n<  n  nptu 

unlock  problem!  othcrwi  .»■  arduous  or  inaoluble,  tlaal 
liable   to   abuse.      In  the   Inst   century,  for   in 
tomorv  with  historians  to  be  virtuously  severe  on  Julias  C*«J 
fin  overthrowing  the   Republic  nnd  esbiHi 

,  nnd  it  was  considered  sagacious  tontcribeto  his  i 
ambition  many  of  the  misfortunes  which  at  a  later  date  ovttw* 
the  Imperial  Government.     A  deeper  knowledge  ha*  > 
it  i  (nt  that  the  Umpire  with  all  it*  fault*  wa*  superior  to  ti* 
anarch  v   of  the   Inter  Republic,  nnd  that  Cir  aocr 

so  belauded,  were  vcr>  selfish  and  unjn  a  uV 

virtues   of  a   great   king,   who   has  been    regarded  —  rigid;  a 
wrongly      ns   one   ol   the  founders  of  on  obj 
polity,  have  been  pronounced  *  baleful.*     *  Code;  his  iighte«t» 
rule  there  could  be  no  ground  for  revolt  or  disaffection/  *  tl*rr 
forc   he   smoothed    the  way   for   the    introduction    of  tjrca 
from   which  the  inference  should   be   that  righteous  kir^i  rWT 
be  nn  objectionable  class  r.f   men.     The  magnificent  Lor«o»> 
hat    not    escaped    censure    on    similar  grounds.     Few  pri 
;ire    to   question   that  the  despotic  reigns   of  Charles  ¥- 

*  IW.iw  Tracstan,  "Growth  of  tho  Eufc-liih  Cwrtitutsca.*  ih  "t\    Ta# 

rcfcrvQoe  U  to  Saint  Louis. 
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Philip    II.    were    the    dirctt  cause  of  the  ruin   of  Spun. 
The  present  generation   "I   I'ii-i  i;iv«>   n<>  doubt    thai    it 

owing   to   Napoleon's   criminal    luat    of  poWOl    thai    tiu 
lie*  woo  by  the  first  Revolution  wen  so  speedily  lost.      In 
all  these  instance* — whi  I   easily  bo   multiplied — t lie  fact 

it  overlooked,  that  the  soldier,  statesman,  oi    j*  iiKiiuii- 

naied,  could  not  haw  exerted  the  evil  influence  supposed,  unless 
the  fortxsj  of  Society  lifid  fPOrkcd  with  hiua  to  a  very  large 
tttEot  He  may  hare  used  those  forrrs  for  his  own  purr. o 
he  did  not  create  them.  In  every  such  case  it  will  be 
:  ul>li-  mm)  who  ^in'H  liis  name  to  HO  epoch  ai 
Jag  a  new  depnrture  in  national  evolution,  it  little  BON 
the  representative  or  exjmnent  uf  a  movement  alre.wh 
in  the  existing  sorial  conditions,  and  that  without  I 
ition  from  the  great  tidal  force*  of  the  age,  be  hi* 
i  -*  and  :»Tnliirinri  uli.v  they  might,  lie  would  hare  been 
reistirelv  powerless. 

Tbe   remit   work   by  M.   !e  Vicomtr  d'Avrnel,  of  whirl)  the 
tiilf  appear*  at  the  head  of  thi«  article,  is  not  nctei  lo 

make-  il.r  tbviouB  reflections  out  of  place*     The  objeci 

of  the  author  is  indeed  in  one  respect  highly  commendable. 
He  has  been  jutlly  irritated  hy  that  school  01  Liberal  writers, 
Who  have  nothing  but  praise  and  admiration  for  the  worst 
tyranny  of  the  old  French  Mormxchj,  precUely  becouc  this 
tyrann\  led  inevitably  to  tin-  Great  Rerohttfoa.  'Then  art 
hejrpy  to  soc  cmr  kings,'  be  remark*,  'dep  I  om  Libortiot 

duinp  two  centuries,  bei  ausc  by  thai  means  thej  broogbl  about 
the  Ili-i.>lution  which  restored  those  liberties  to  us.**  It  is  a 
■%n  -  Itln       '■■'.  of  historical  criti  Prance  that  tbc 

■   irit    lovolutionnairc '  is  being  attacked  on  its  merit*,  no' 
o%\y  by  those  parties,  the  clergy  and   nobility,  irhoeo  hottilltj 
truy  br  only  too  adequately  explained  by  personal   motive**,  bll 
•Of  student*  offended  by  its  unhistoric  character.     In  tin*  rc^ani 
M.  1  hla  great  work,  i*  rendering  :.  Krricso  coi 

to  thst  <  i  I'tti-d    M.    Lnnlrcy.      As   the   latter  destroyed 

U*r  h  ;:end,  so  the  former  is  exploding  the  revolu- 

tionary legend.  In  either  case,  the  merii  .i.n»i-t*  in  repli 
•by  haid  historical  fact  the  fancies  and  myths  born  of  an  over- 
uttcd  party  spirit.  The  revolutionary  irnth  is  that  the  era 
<4  "89  onwards  to  the  ISth  Brumaire  was  an  era  of  Hbcrtv. 
svliereas  it  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  tyrannies  whirl:  tin:  ITOl  d 
bas  known.  It  implies  a  distinct  advance  in  political  wisdom 
ftnd  bisturical  knowledge  in  France,  that  M.  d'A*enel  should  he 
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able  to  say:   'All  despotism*  are  brother*  of  the  su 
The   Jacobin    and   the  despot  are   not   so   remote    as  it  often 
;1it.       ••  I.c*e-innjrxt(\M    as    Richelieu    understood    it.  and 
"  incivisme,"    as    Robespierre    c<uicciv«-d    it,    OOBM    to   the  MM 

f  ri :  n  J»-* 

But  one  of  the  many  evil*  of  the  Revolution  has  been  \bx% 

lit*  had  »  sinister  retrospective  influence  on  French  historical 

study,    -'""1    that    wr     Iihvp    been    invited,    nay,    in   a    minort 

manded,  to  rend   alt   the  previous  annals  of  France  b] 

false  and  lurid  light.    The  Revolution  is  a  tort  ol  ^iol 

\l«Ti  ;i   I' i    t!.i-  mvi  '4r  l''i-'iirlnn:.i    who  believes  in  the  pria- 

riples  of  *89,  to  which  he  turns  ns  to  a  Holy  Place  /or  ininUal 

solace  and   edification.      It   was   the  greatest   birth  of  ttror,  i» 

which  all  things  hud   previously  tended,  and  from  which  all 

subsequent    things     muat    spring     and     flow.        1789    ««   i 

predestined  date,  at  which  it  was   hound  to  happen.      It  CObH 

ml  havrcome  before1  or  after.     Therefore  alt  thing*  that  helped 

it,    however    painful     and    terrible    at    the    time,    were  rioi 

and   admirable;   .'ill   that    might   have   delated   i;    would 

been   odious.       Louis    XI,,   Riehelinu,    Colbert,    by    their  <W- 

iintism   made  it  inevitable,  they  therefore  deserve   all   hpsea. 
J.  d'Avenel   is  amply  justirted  in   branding  this  view  as  *i 
miserable  aberration.1     It  springs  from  lha  al  elcoesi 

in  the  Revolution  which  to  puzzled  Tocujuevi  lie* —  that  spirit,  U 
<>f  IB  infernal  religion,  wliicli  so  alarmed  Hurke.  Most  reroU- 
cionists  arw  precluded  by  their  prineiples  from  lielieving  in  tk 
supernatural,  otherwise  the  Revolution  would  lontf  ago  hart 
been  pimmum-rd  mhaculout,  and  indeed  this  i*  often  implied, 
even  if  not  formally  stated. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  opposite  extreme  to  thia  »ic»- 
wliich,  if  not  so  offensive  and  irrational,  is  stall  open  toga" 
exception.  It  consists,  a*  we  have  said,  in  tnekioe;  a  scaucfetf 
of  some  eminent  person,  and  holding  him  responsible  for  tat 
evil  turn  which  affairs  took  la   l1' ranee,  And  v. '.  i:n*telrM 

to  the  Revolution.     Richelieu  is  that  eminent  person,  act 
to  our  author.     Others  select  Mozarin,  Colbert,  or  I 
M.  d'Avencl  considers  thai  up  to  the  Ministry  of  Rictichr*  thl 
French  nation  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  genuine  and  eifectirri 
fhiyiigh  unwritten  Constitution.     After  him.  and  up  to  the  ed 
of  the  Monarch},  they  had  nothing  of  I  — 

■  This  Constitution,'  ho  says,  •  was  nono  tho  lees  real  for  not  bsif( 
written.     We  find  nowhere,  it  is  true,  any  cbaj  re  U» 

but  we  meet  everywhere  with  proofs  of  n  tat  il  oontoel  eonclas* 
in-.tweitn  tin'  King  and  tho  nation.  The  Royal  (toTernment  rsss* 
everywhere  on  wage,  a  loeia  oe  serious  and  solid  as  mane  others.  .  ■ 
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•Lot h  that  the  King**  powor  had  io  bo  exarciaed  according 
bwttin  tiiIpr  ami  with  c-ttain  restriction*.  That  is  what  1  call 
iWcaartcr  ooMradition/— Vol   li  j>.  7b\ 

This,  ire  confess,  is  a  most  surprising  statement,  and  tlic 
remainder  of  the  cbaptcT  in  which  it  appears  i«  not  leu  to.  Id 
»  writer  less  e^-arc  and  wiious  than  M-  d'AvencI,  one  might  be 
rxrased  far  talcing  it  a*  ironical.     It  It  impossible  to  suppose 

in    unacquainted    with  the   most   notorious   fact*    of   trench 
y,  and  eqnnll y  Impossible  to  understand  how  he  can  recon- 

Os  them  with  hi*  opinions.  One  would  like  to  ace  what 
rtklecL-r  he  Could  (inHluee  •  *if  the  tarn  mntrnct  concluded 
Mtwaen  th#  King  and  the  nation  '<lunnjr  the  rei^n  of  Philip  IV,, 

despot  beside  whom  our  Ileniy  VIILoloocal  ijipeurs  aa  a  mild 
uad  gentle  ruler.  M.  Chcrucl,  whose  authority  and  learning 
*c  second  to  none  on  the   history  of  French   institutions,  say* 

istinctlv  that  it  wns  Philip's  system  of  g«V(>rnmont  which 
Xafgeratcd  and  ultimately  compromised  the  Monarchy,  and  he 
peaks  of  it  as  'an  inflexible  despot  Urn  '  *  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  tho  fc rules   and   restrictions*  which  hampered 

obn,  who  declared  *  qu'il  nc  voulait  nul  maitrc  en  France 
o-n  qua  lui."  The  reijrn  of  Louis  XI.,  apiiu,  b»s  generally 
[ppeared   to  hi  :lmt   of  an   .*M<-    ami    unscrupulous 

riwt,  in  which   it   would   he  difficult  to   find  any  sjuarant***, 

ntten  or  tacit,  of  national  freedom : — 

"The  law,1  says  if.  Cheruol,  'which  punished  with  death  tnoso 
tiry  to  Lbo  crime  of  /'Wr/io/rslf',  the  corumiattiooH  whioh  wiuVlu  u 

censed  rxTsons  from  trial  by  their  natural  judges,  and  finally  tbo 
LWaU  even,  addrofttd  by  Louis  XI.  to  tho  Parliament,  show  that  in 

«a  cyca  the  adininiatration  of  juntico  wa*  merely  aa  instrument  of 
ssfc4usu,  hut   of  a  despotism   which  weighed   equally  on   all/ — 

-ft.*!.,  p.  17. 

And  what  doc*  M,  d'Arencl  say  of  Francis  I.,  who  boasted 

bat  be  had  put  the  French   kin^s  lu>r*  dr.  fagu — that  is  to  sa^, 

be  bad  freed  thera  from  all  control   by  any  other  power  in 

State?     'II   icuasit  en   effet  it  »nincic  tou*   les  obstacles  et 

t  fonder  le  despotimne.'     So  much  for  M.  d'Avonel's  theory  of  a 

^aditional  monarchy  before  Richelieu. 

•Tbe  new  system,'  he  says,  ■  was  precisely  tho  contrary  of  the  old 

*-    In  place  of  unity  thorn  came  centralisation ;  individual  liberty 

■Jd  salf-jjownmonfc  wtw  replaced  by  tho  God-Stato  {U  Di«u-Kt>n) 

i  political  socialism ;  a  tempered   aristocracy  wae  followed  by 

Cs-oarian  democracy,  the  ousting  constitution  by  the  absence  of  all 

tioeat.'—  Vol.  i.  p-  22*5. 


•  *  Atluiiiuiftmtiou  MaanienifiiuV  vol.  L  p.  43. 
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A  seiies  of  statements  more  defiant  of  the  Wit-known  hi 
facts   it  VOldd  not   be  easy   to  conceive.     If  \1.   d'AlWBtl 
contented  himself  with  saving  thot    KicbcLi  ui 

edifice  of   despotisn,  at  the  construction    of  which  prei'iett  I 
kings  and  ministers  had  laboured  for  centuries,  no  oru»  w 
hare  contradicted  him.     But  10  maintain  that  op  to  bit  tlar 
the  Fren*  b  MJO]  "1  individual  liberty  and  self-government,  tod  J 
that  CVC*  after  hint  they  lay  prostrate  under  absolute  poier,  is 
a  thesis  almost  ten  idlest  in  it*  extravagance.     Richelieu  ••■ 
doubt  fc-flOprcmclr  able  man,  but  this,  is  to  attribute  to  him  siflv** 
superhuman  DOVCT.      A  Qati.>n\   Ml'.'  iml  intTifnrinnt 
be  taken  up  Like  a  until  wand  anil   broken  in  twain  by  any  nan 
nt  king:,  hnwrvei  aide.     If  the  jrrent  Cardinal  did  jml  tbef 
ing  touch  to  despotic  rule  in  France,  as  he  unqoettionabl 
it  nas  because  all   tea  prei  tout  evoln  i  tn<  c  hod  i-rrparel 

the  way  for  hit  action.      If  France,  at  M-  d'Aveoel  say  I, 
institutions  after  Richelieu,  he  mar  real  nasuicd  that  the  Lai 
not  many  before  him. 

For  the  rest,  we  cannot  think  th.it  in  other  respects  the  fits 
of  M.  d'ArencFf  book  i*  n  rery  happy  one.  He  has  rt-*trio*ei 
hit  survey  of  Richelieu's  ftdmioj  ly  i"  home  affn* 

and  hns  nothing  to  any  of  the  diplomatic  nr  military  hi*'. 
the  time.     There  is  no  objection  to  on  historian's  cboo> 
single   aspect   of   his  subject,  and    n 
investigations  I'or   the  take  of  greater  fulness  and  pr<  ■ 
the  details  lie  studies.    But  this  can  only  be  done  with  sal 
if  the  writer  it  careful  to  bear  in  mind  that  ho  it  on 
only   ewtf   part   of   a   larjr^  whole  ;   and  of  this  precautioo  ^ 
d'Avenel  D8J  hardly  been  sufficiently  vigilant     I ti   his  teTCt 
indictment  of  Richelieu's  high-lmnoV.l  treatment  of  oppocttou. 
Ida  prompt  and  vindictive  suppression  of  enemies  to  his  polit? 
— than  which  indeed  nothing  could  be  conceived  more  herrisk 

Prance  hod  ever  bad  any  pretensions  to  be  co 
State— he  systematically  overlooks  two  facts,    both     < 
largely*  ,  if  they  do  not  exculpate,  the  Cardinal's  \ 

The  first  i«,   that   high-handed   -irtt  nf  power  had   ncTer  Wei 
wanting  in  France,  whenever  State  policy  had  been  s  i 
need  them.      Richelieu  never  did  anything  worst    iu 
tion    than   Francis  I.    did    to   the  Admiral  Chabot  de    I 
'he  brother*    Poacher,   aud    the   Chancellor    Poyei;   walk  st 
r.dious  execution  of  the  venerable  Semblancai,  who  hsai  been  it« 
Minister  of  three  Sovereigns,  by  Lou i to  de  Saroic  (Frasx 
iniitlit-r).    sirjmssed    In   cruelty   nnd   injustice    any    ai 
Cardinal's.      The  latter  bad  abundant  precedents  for  all  be  did, 
and  if  we  admit  that  be  was  not  more  humane  than  hit  prcic- 
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wu  ccitainly  not  h.inhrr  <>i   Ifttt  x-iupuluus.     The 

is  that  Richelieu  was  emphatically  a  war  minister, 

til  desperate    itnsJtl    the    enemies  of  bis   country 

If  ho  would   not  bo   struck   down    himself,   he 

ul  la  »trike  first,  and  cvcrr  one  admit*  that  ho  was 

by  ktujiIi'i.      But  it  makes  n  great  difference  in 

of  a  man's  character,  whether  wo  consider  his  violent 

emsetvc*,  or   in  nnwioction  with  thr  p  .,i  m  .irimi*  he 

dangers  he  ran,  and  the  dire  distress  and  jeopardy 

li  he  and  his  country  weie  exposed  I  in  this  caw)  in  the 

ib]e   of  Kuropoan    ware.     ■  Inter   arms   silent    leges.' 

ntcrbalancing   considerations    are    absent    from     M. 

<   presentation   lit   consequence   of  the   plan  he  has 

and  the  result  is  an  impression  of  one-sided ness,  of 

Of  in  a  particular  direction,  whit  httOM  not  appeal 
era  sense  of  equity :  ono  feels  that  very  important 
bom  left  unsi 

larger  part  of  these  volumes  is  occupied   with  less 

bjects    than    royal   prerogative   and    the  presence  or 

(  constitutional   guarantees  of   popular    rights.     The 

of  the  first  volume,  and  tlic  whole  of  the  second,  are 

to  topics  of  much  more  general,  if  less  lofty,  Interest. 

bility  and  its  Uccay '  is  the  title  of  a  full  and  even 

investigation   Into  the  condition  of  the  French  upper 

the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 

simony  both  to  its  sterling  value  and  tin-  «  i i  ■ 

which  it  is  treated.     M.  d'Avcnel  considers  the  French 

rum  almost  every  (hjsmMc  point  of  view — their  politicol 

nd  duties;   their  marriages  111   manners;   their 

rents,   and    various   revenues;    bach      xpenditure  on 

horses,  and   carriages;    tlieir   diimcr-tables   and    pro- 

hoaso  accommodation,  clothes,  and  jewels) ;   their 

and  gambling.      \f.  d'Avenrl's   wide  and  uiinute 

of  the  light  and  serious  literature  of  the  time  has 

to  give  u  most  entertaining  account  of  all  these 

ich  never  fails  to  interest  us.     Good  stories,  piquant 

short   hut   well-turned    sketches   of   the  habits  and 

the  ago,  will  ensure  for  this  portion  of  of,  d'Avenel* 

appreciation   and   gratitude  ol   thfl  general  reader. 

■    interesting    is    his   careful    disqiiiiiiiori    on    the 

i  which  has  tbo  merit  of  contributing  now  and  valuable 

n  on  that  singular  department  in  the  Government  I  i 

Regime.     RL   d'Avcnel   does   not   content   himself 

nee*  to  i'utbonuttis,  1c  Trusuc,  arul  other  old  writers, 

iol  system  of  Franco,  but  explores  for  himself  tbe 
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maze  of  (he  edicts,  declarations,  and  orders  In  council,  wUcfc 
were  constantly  being:  issued  on  the  subject.     The  result  isonh 
to  darken  still  mora  tin-  Conception  we  must  form  of  the  cood 
ol    the   plebeian  tax-payer,   sombre  as  that  comlition  is  Vaif, 
known   to  have  been.      It  almost  indeed  surpasses  belief,  sni 
would  be  quite  incredible  were  it  not  proved  by  overwhelm!*? 
evidence.     Nowhere  out  of  Turkey  can  a  system  be  foaad  i 
exaction  and  oppression,  at  onec  so  cruel  and  so  stupid  -  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  capricious  and  primitive  mc: 
of  Oriental  wx^xilleeting  ever  inflicted  the  grinding  an 
ccsaant  misery',  which  resulted  from  the  scientific  fiscal  itr  «l 
France.     The  extraordinary  thing  about  it  was,  not  su  aid 
its  callous  indifference  to  human  suffering,  at  its  amazing  bliai- 
ness  to  its  own  interests.     It  systematically  destroyed  weslii 
in  its  very  source. 

Except  under  two  or  three  reigns  (Louis  XI.,  Lxiuii  XII, 
and  Henry  IV.)  the  French  Monarchy,  from  beginning  toeirf, 
was  in  a  state  of  chronic  and  abject  need  of  wajs  and  nwsst. 
It  always  lived  on  expedients  from  hand  to  mout' 
often  by  several  years  the  revenues  of  the  future.  Its  nccesansi 
were  so  urgent,  that  it  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  a  moans; 
and  was  forced  to  make  ruinous  bargains  with  the  great  dusks* 
lenders  (the  farmers  of  the  revenue),  and   to  sczxe  whs:- 

.!il  lay  itt  hand  mi       No  experience  was  sufficient  to  wank 
or  the  profound  impolicy  of  its  procedure.    So  dreadful  were 
evactions  in  Normandy,  that  after  the  suppression  of  a 
(1639),  called  that  "|  tin?  Nu-picda,  parishes  which  had  yi 
10,000  Hvres  to  the  tailk  were  not.  able  to  contril 
M.  d'Avencl  would  doubtless  have  cited  an  even  stronger 
of  impoverishment,  if  it  hod   not  occurred  later  in  the  centaoTi 
that  of  the   town   of  Fecamp,  which  had   one*  employe^ 
shins  in  the  Newfoundland  cod-fishery,  but  which  towards  t* 
end  of  I .nuis  XlV.'s  reign  was  reduced  to  three  thins.    T» 
insulting   and    outrageous    inquisitorial    powers    of    the   fux* 
agents  were  not  the  Irast  odious  pari  of  the  system.      Vu  iav* 
home  or   person  was  saiV»  from   humiliating  and  even  indsetf* 
examination  and  searching.    The  officers  of  excise  (aid?*),  wo** 
one  even  of  Colbert's  correspondents  calls  '  ferocious  animals,*  HsJ 
the  right  of  entering  private  houses  and  controlling  tbequ 
nf  winr  OOlsMimed.      If  it  passed  a  certain  limit,  it  was  tafanss 
that   it  had  boon  sold,  and  a  tax  was  levied,  called  the  llt  trf 
bu9 — the  *  over-drunk.'     Tin-  mllrrtor*  of  tl  It — the  ssh 

tax — would  go  into  a  market-place  and  search  the  persons  sad 
clothes  of  all  present,  without  sparing  age,  sex,  or  romn'tiss 
Such  tyranny  naturally  at  times  produced    resistance,  vU  * 
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touiinent  official  inform*  Colbert  of  how  a  taxpayer  wm  not 
iuU  maltreated  in  kit  own  person,  but  bad  one  daughter  killed 
jciorc  his  eyes,  and  his  wife,  another  daughter,  and  servant, 
rounded  nith  swords  and  staves. 

The  gaMk  was  the  most  odious  of  the  taxes.  M.  d'Avenel 
Mints  out  that  it  was  its  monstrous  exorbitance  that  caused  it 
oh?  so  detested.  When  it  was  first  levied  by  Philippe  le  Long, 
t  excited  no  complaint ;  but  it  was  progressively  raised  till, 
a  the  States  of  Normandy  said,  salt  cost  the  people  more  than 
ill  the  rest  of  their  sustenance.  Under  Louis  XIII.,  a  pound 
>f  tall  cost  the  equivalent  uf  three  francs  in  actual  current). 
The  same  weight  of  a  pound  it  now  sold  in  Franc*  for  ten 
vatimes,  although  subject  to  a  duty  of  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Hie  prim  of  ihe  nrticlt*  was  therefore  raised  by  the  gabelfo  to 
be  incredible  extent  of  six  thousand  per  cent,  on  the  original 
Jut*  It  i*  no  wonder  thai  every  effort  was  made  to  procure 
ait  by  illicit  meant.  But  the  purchase  of  a  certain  quantity 
w  annum  waa  compulsory  (seven  pounds  a  bead,  children 
Deluded,  we  believe,  though  M.  d'Avcnel  does  not  mention  the 
set),  '  If  people  did  nut  come  to  fetch  it  at  the  Government 
.  it  was  taken  to  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  pay, 
rhethcr  they  wanted  it  or  not,  under  pain  of  imprisonment.' 
Jot  nothing  could  prevent  the  ftwx  tanlnag*.  01  it  was  called, 
»  contraband  traffic  in  salt.  About  13,000  persons,  hull  oj 
bein  childrrn,  were  imprisoned  annually  for  this  offence  alone. 
Ft  remember  having  read  an  amusing  account  of  one  of 
be  moat  sTicccs*ful  modes  of  smuggling  in  this  oaUDMtUKL 
a  the  districts  on  the  sea  const  the  Government  despaired 
f  levying  the  tax  In  its  full  rigour.  The  salt  was  too  acccs- 
IMe,  and  was  relatively  cheap.  But  the  inland  provinces 
ftre  famished  for  want  of  the  article,  and  ready  to  resort  to 
ty  means  of  cheating  the  revenue.  For  this  purpose,  a  strong 
ad  hardy  breed  of  powerful  dogs  was  trained,  with  the  solo 
Inwt  of  running  chi*  blockade.  The  du^s  were  educated  by 
merciless  thrashings,  administered  by  a  man  dressed  in  the 
aifurm  of  a  yahefou  (valt-ta*  collector),  to  whom,  it  is  needless 
►  t*y,  the  poor  animals  gave  a  wide  berth  when  they  nu :\  him 
t  reality.  They  were  taught  to  make  their  journey  by  ni^lit. 
Id  lie  bidden  in  woods  during  the  day.  When  fit  (ortfiall 
tuincss,  they  were  saddled  with  n  small  pack  of  salt,  averaging 
ftrrn  pounds,  and  started  in  directions  which  they  knew  well, 
I  their  smuggling  expeditions. 

If  the  gcbtik  was  odious  and  oppressive,  the  taiUe  was  cruel 
id  fatal  to  national  wealth. 


•  VoL  ii.  p.  «1. 
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M.  d'AvcncTa  chapters  on  tlu  tailk  are  very  jntcrcetinjj,  is)1 
contain  fact*  which  we  imagine  will   he  nrw   to   most  readfrt 
mi  t    how   erroneous    is  <  the    notion    tlvit   only  ia< 
privileged  orders,  tin-  tmliles  and  clergy,  were  exempt   i 
tailU. 

'Tho  two  fir>-t  orders  wore-  exempt  en  rauwc  and  of  right :  tat  lb 
thiid   !  roe   newly  cntirtty  exempt  by  ft  aeriei  « 

[lid  ddoftl  diftpfODBtionji*  [thia  statement,  wo  may  rctaark  tyr  * 
way,  appear*  to  na  fir  too  atrong).  *  Tlie  official*,  from  tan  fin 
President  of  the  lairliamont  of  Pans  down  to  the  COMrtabtoe  of  A 
Ilojal  Courta,  from  tie  Chambroe  dee  Compter  and  tho  Coma  it 
Aides  down  1"  the  Loral  ashen  "f  tbi  local  tribuaftUr- ell,  in  aifl 
who  had  any  near  or  remote  oonaooHon  witli  tho  State,  vita  b 
puxoliMo  had  acquired  an  offico,  whatever  it  wftir  enjoyed  Ifa 
iloftoo  of  oxomptiun.' — VoL  ii.  p.  921. 

M.  d'Arcnel  goes  into  further  details,  for  which   vei*  ranaa 
Find  space,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion   that  *  of  ft* 

millions  of  persons  were  exempted  in  a  population  of  sj 
millions.    Hut  the  four  millions  who  were  exempt  wen?  preeaHj 
the  richest  port  inn  oi  the  imputation,  and  the  most  able  toVm 
the  tax;  and  the  eleven  milliona  who  paid  it  wore  simply  lb* 
poorest  anil  the  least  able  to  da  so.     ■  The  great  i  the  f* 

threw  ovc  mtry  was  made  and  spread  in  such  a  mioin 

t  i  ii  the  litrge  fi»U  regukrl)  escaped  it, 

size  always  found  a   mesh  wide  enough  to  let  then*,   tarocgb 
only  the  srn.il  I   fry  were  taken  without  any  hope  o: 
ancc.'     Then  commenced   those  scenes  with  which  Y  mi  ban  asi 
lioisjraillcbcrt  have  made  us  familiar — of  the  collectors  pM\ 
iliiuti    their    duties    i:i    group*,   for  mutual    pi  a    agsiftl 

violence,  met  eveiywhor  Oe  one  iHi 

of  e  street  Ik  collector!  would  \w  engaged  in  gaihcriar  & 
tax  of  the  current  year,  while  on  the  other  side  similar  haw 
were  i  Meeting  the  unpaid  taxes  of  the  la»1  h  previous  ye** 
and  further  on,  the  agents  of  the  gahclle  and  of  other  import 
•  icd  in  the  same  way.  When  everything  inside  A 
house  had  been  •nfssjd,  the  nonce  it*clf  was  taken  Inr  the  net 
payment  of  taxes. 

'It  is  q  kudos  enough,'  nays  Vjiuhan, '  u»  push  (be  executinasofi 
as  to  take  down  the  doors  of  the  hniisos  after  all  that  was 
boon  sold;  and  it  even  happens  that  tho  house  is  pulled  dV»*tt  i 
tho  sake  of  the  boamfl,  rafter*,  and  planks,  which  are  sold  for  s  ffl 
or  sixth  part  of  lluir  value,  in  deduction  of  the  axooont  due  t*tl 
• 
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It  las  been  generally  assumeil  &at  tii.-*o  CTttd  exaction*  were 


ttpablished  till   1707,  that  is,  in  the  height  of  die  disasters 
ii    In     Mnrlhomugh    ami     I  ugfene      M.    li'Avene]'*  re- 
•webes   chow  that   this    assumption    is   not  justified :   on    tbo 
m,   matters   were   at    least   as   Lad   sevt 
•  rear  1(534,  '-it*  say*: — 

'Itc  farmer*  baro  hardly  a  ptoco  of  fartfturd  left  in  their  poescs- 
im,  such  is  thcii  fear  of   ii-  being  soizod;  in  fact,  tlioy  are  often 

■sable  to  paya  tenth  part  of  wl  i1  >'.,  i:iandixl  of  tlum.  Who  lietidn 
»Vta  in  that  case ;  tho  officers  will  carry  off  their  cattle  and  form 
mpksaenta,  their  bed,  and  the  broad  fouui  in  tho  bin.  If  that  is  not 
»'Q»L,  lhay  will  carry  off  tho  door*,  the  window?,  und  eTen  the  roof 
cilia  houn ,  which  tiny  Itavo  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  Nonnamly 
Cm  fiiiZfrs-  reached  inch  a  figure,  that  people  won  stripped  literally 
of  tiaii  shirt*,  and  io  many  place;  ont  of  shoor  modesty  tho  women 
Itre  provcnt:d  from  attending  at  church.'— V-!.  ii  j>. 

a  rocixYuni  scour  tho  country  with  their  officers,  constable*, 
■»J  bailiffs.    The  ttUlr  o  -    pui  ii  >>v  mala  fairae  arxl  tin 

hJpof  srraod  agent*  called  jvzihtr*.  One  might  nrnfOM  that  tbey 
***  foreign  troop*  ravaging  iho  district,  and  that  Franco  was  n 
co^n.nd  country.  One  bundrco!  soldian  an  lot  loose  J;:  tin 
of  Alnncon  t»>  collect  ttu  Mi'AV  ■  a  nmnpunv  of  fifty  nirn  is 
the  receiver  of  Liaiout  into  tho  Viscounty  Of  Orbeo.  Those 
ale  open  tho  doure  of  lioutsos,  demoinsb  tho  barns,  thrash  the 
which  they  soli  at  a  low  price,  as  well  as  tho  straw  Luff  thrashed, 
tho  waggon*  am!  flu  |i  nighi  ■  tad,  :n  tliM  Static  of  Normandy 
abort  of  maosacrf*,  nothing  more  horrible  could  bo  done 
a  foreign  onomy.'— Vol.  ii.  p,  .: 

:.  improvidence  *vms  hardly  consistent  with  until  j  but 

.  duly  punished   by   th<-  1  til ■'  i ■•vern- 

nme  was  forced  r.j  admit  that  work  hod  censed  in  various  parts 
•4  the  kingdom.  Many  parishes  had  become  deserts,  and 
totu/h  nntry  was  on  the  whole;  iparad  the  cone  of  war 

en  its  own  soil,  "yet  it  was,1  MJI  M.  dAvcncl,  *os  devastated 
lii  time  as  it  was  after  the  troubles  of  the  League,  or  the 

lb  invasions.'  This  Is  another  Lntt&nce  nf  I  ■■• '  '■  odmcy 
b  overstatement  in  which  our  author  is  ■  '»lgc;  bad  as 

rs  ware  in  1635,  it  is  simply  heedless  to  compare  d 
srjth    the    awful    ruin    which     nccnrapanicd    afid    I. ill.. wed    tbc 
Ifundn-d   Years'  War.     Such  exaggeration*   Icsacsi  one's  con- 

•  in  a  writer's  judgment.  He  does  bett«  I  when  he 
wals  and  partially  quotes  ;i  most  significant  passage  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Montglat,'  showing  the  dreadful  impression  made 

Ofl 
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on   neighbouring  nations  by  the  tyranny   under  which  Frsna 

.ned.     Speaking    of    the    invasion    of    Flanders   in 
Montglat   says    that    notliin^    could    indue*    the    Flemiflri  w 
submit  to  the  French,  even  after  the  most  serious  reverses. 

'Tbooo  populotiouti  which  fell  to  our  lot  were  »o  approsaraww 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Gor«niOH-ut,  to  which  they  saw  ih*  pOOffe  ^ 
France  were  tbtndarjocl  kbnrogfa  the  iiaymout  of  the  (a/ib  sods! 
sorts  of  other  nxcoirivp  imposts,  which  wore  imgaumud  according  * 
tho  caprico  and  fancy  of  tboso  who  governed  without  limit  * 
racosuro,  that  they  rcsolrod  to  run  every  land  of  dinger  rathtr  tkk 
yield  to  so  hur»h  u  servitude.1 

The  Spanish  rule  in  the  Netherlands  his  never  been  cst- 
sidcrcd  exceptionally  mild.  Vet  in  comparison  with  FYssori 
treatment  of  her  own  sulnVrU,  it  appeared  to  coBtMnpoctiM 
and  neighbours  vastly  prelerablc. 

It  dm  nam  i<»  some  readers  that  we,  following  nurauthr. 
have  wandered  a  good  way  from  Hichclicu,  of  whom  this  srsrk 
is  supposed  to  treat  Inasmuch  as  the  Cardinal  unruly  ps* 
claimed  hie  ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  finance,  in! 
meddled  with  it  as  little  as  he  could,  and  as  no  one  hascrtf 
charged  him  with  inventing  or  establishing  the  oppress!* 
system  just  described,  it  may  be  tli'-u-lit  that  discussions  of  ths 
nature,  however  interesting  in  thenwlvei,  ar*>  somewhat  ootsf 
place  in  this  connection,  or  nt  least  constitute  a  bold  sad  w*k 
(UgTMfioQ.  We  venture  to  think  diiTerently.  M.  d'Aveuel,  it 
these  investigations  into  the  condition  of  old  France,  is  occupied, 
as  all  serious  French  historians  constaiul  i  the  great  s*d 

perplexing  problem*  of  French  history,  which  seem  to  hosst 
them  like  a  bad  dream.  Why  did  France  fall  into  that  prostntf 
condition  of  helpless  impotence  under  the  roynl  power?  YTls 
it  to  blame  tor  the  evil  turn  which  affairs  took,  especially  froo 
Richelieu  onwards?  W by  was  the  French  nobltSM  unable  U 
render  any  valuable  service  to  the  State,  except  that  of  getUBf 
itself  ncUetsly  killed  on  ibe  field  of  battle:  Why,  with  tV 
growth  of  knowledge  and  wealth,  with  the  development  of  est 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  European  literatures,  could  no  meant  * 
found  of  procuring  n  government  worthy  of  such  a  OOUStry* 
Why  was  France,  when  her  language,  her  philosophy,  and  he? 
ideas  were  permeating  Europe,  destined  to  pass  through  dn 
humiliation  of  such  a  reign  as  that  of  Louis  XV,,  wit  ;i 
aux  ccrfs,'  its   Facts  of  famiin  I   but  universal  mill  tar  T 

disaster  from  the  Ganges  to  the  St.  Lawrence?  These  arena? 
questions  which  justly  prc-occupy  reflective  French  writers, 
and  their  search  for  answers  is  stimulated  into  im patience  by 
the  ever  .  contrast  presented  by  England.      Why  cats? 
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icb  notVtffff*,  they  ask,  display  tome  of  the  prurience, 
ind  ability,  of  the  Hritish  aristocracy  ?  This  last  is 
i  of  question!,  and  often  gives  occasion  to  a  strain 
ent,  mingled  with  a  not  ungenerous  envy,  flattering 

TO  i itional  self-esteem  if  we  wholly  deserved  t lit? 
Hut  it  is  to  misunderstand  the  task  of  the  scientific 
study  the  past  solely  or  chiefly  with  a  ricw  to  utili- 
s,  or  to  deductions  of  practical  rules  for  the  making 
iid  beneficent  Constitutions.  That  is,  within  certain 
'usinesa  of  the  statesman,  the  artist  who  applies  the 
fd  by  science  to  particular  cases  and  emergencies, 
in  is  concerned,  not  with  the  therapeutic*,  but  with 
>gy  of  history  ;  and  if  it  be  objected  that  this  ia  to 
ltuKogy,  the  answer  is  that  pntholngy  is  only  the  jiliy- 
scasc.  The  problem  before  us  is  now  to  account  for 
ury,  whether  the  results  were  good  or  bad.  Why 
urn  out  thus?  What  were  the  steps  through  which 
Monarchy  gradually  became  at  once  so  bulky  and 
e  a  diseased  organ  inefficient  itself,  and  at  the  snme 
ingr  the  function  of  other  organs?  To  give  a  full 
es*  questions,  the  whole  history  of  the  patient's  life 
to  be  reviewed.  Hasty  assumptions  that  his  malady 
>m  this  or  that  indiscretion — as,  for  instance,  M. 
>  pinion  that  it  was  owing  to  Richelieu's  ministry 
ing  went  wrong — are  out  of  place.  Strong  nations, 
nen,  survive  many  indiscretions,  but  an  original  vice 
on  may  show  its  sinister  influence  throughout  lift. 
i  last  consideration  will  bo  the  greatest  stumbling- 
way  of  scientific  history.  Nations,  like  individual*, 
esent  as  a  reflection  on  themselves  the  suggest!  :mi 
hcrited  constitutions  arc  not  everything  that  could  be 
irraa  obviously  neither  praise  nor  blame  can  attach 
irely  beyond  their  own  control.  If  France  was  born, 
untUi  eiivumstauces  which  made  her  evolution  in  the 
'  a  stable  popular  government  impossible,  the  fault 
lr  none  ot  hers.  If  England  Lad  a  very  different 
merit  w»*  none  of  hers,  wounding  as  the  statement 
national  vanity.  Nothing  is  more  important  than 
r  that  the  great  social  forces  which  make  history  arc 
•ond  the  control  of  man's  will,  design,  and  direction 
if  tlir  Gulf  Stream  or  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
s  is  not  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  doctrirut  of  human 
,  merely  to  recognize  the  fact  that  societies  can  only 
fvclop  under  the  given  conditions. 

of  the  French  Monarchy  dated  from  that  wild 

time 
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time  which  followed  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian 
Feudalism  wm  already  at  least  a  century  old,  and  firmly 
in  its  local  sovereign  tie*,  when  the  mild  and  noiseless  : 

rni\  wliirli  j.l.in-ii  tlit-rnittii  mi  the  lw*d  of  Mugll  Capl 
He  found  himsclt  surrounded  bv  Feudal  magnates,  m  stronr.  u 
wealthy,  and  as  noble,  as  hi  tn  sell.  They  had  coiac  by  their  i.'cdu'o 
and  counties  through  a  socere  proce-m  of  natural  telectka\fis 
which  only  the  strongest  men  could  acquire  and  maintain  p 
The  terrible  anarchy  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  aad  uV 
Norman  invasions  which  nearly  extirpated  all  that  was  \t 
wealth  and  civilization,  made  feudaliam — that  is  loral  arm- 
rcijcnty — a  necessity  of  the  times.  The  defenceless  powilsuoM 
were  only    loo  thankful    tu  rally   lound  auy   str«  :  wia 

built  a  castle  and  afforded  somo  protection  against  the  frreeiscf 
onslaughts  of  the  heathen  pinit*  is  the  tjpe  sod 

symbol  of  Feudalism.     The  Frank t«h  king*,  whether 

Srian  or  Carolinian,  had  not  needed  nor  built  castles,  nejdtf 
tad  the  great  landed  proprietor*.     The   Norman  mva«  • 
the  decrepitude  of  the  Carolingtan   Empire.  I  he  errcOM 

•if  catties  as  a  sole  mean*  of  national   Defence.  »aa 

of  a  strong  castle  soon  found  that  he  could  resist  others  bcn&i 
the  barbarous  Norsemen:   he  could   resist  the  feeble  is: 
he  did  so  whenever  it  served  his  interests.     The  whole  '. 
of  the  French  Monarchy,  from  Hugh  Capd  to   Ricbch 
sjsts  in  the  gradual  extension  of  the   naj  d   power  on  tV  err 
hand,   and  ihc  gradual  reduction   of  the   feudal   power  W 
Other.     By    force,    by    fraud,   by    marriage,   fief   after    fief  stf 
annexed  to  the  Crown,    but  it  was   rattier  a   jaxtapostti 
fragments  than   B  iiniun.      Nn   homogeneous   ImkI  .     p 
the   remit.     The  provinces  remained   isolated,   estranged,  tM 
unsympathetic   with   each  other,   and   at  once  unable  aad  u* 
willing  to  co-operate  in  a  movesnent  i  t.oo  efcra 

and  sacrifices.     Ami   here  was   the  op] 

mho   successfully   worked   upon   loeal  jealousies,  and   thus  '1' 
Icatcd    am    combined    opposition   to  their  po>-  \*4w 

attempts  were  made    to   resist   the    Sovereign.       I   ndVr  Ixo* 
!c    I  latin,   V.nnandj,  Burgundy,   Languedoc,  and  otfcci 
rincrs,  demamlnl   and   obtained    c  :  Aisf 

respective    districts.      The    'noble    men'    of   Uurgunc 
•iprassjhi  stated,  'acted  not  only  in  their  own  name,  but  ia  u*1 
of  the  clergy  and  rum  ncble$  of  the  country/  snd  ■ 
working  on  lines  similar  to  those  wliicli  led  in  M  It  ***? 

Great  Charter.     But  France  lacked  the  unity  ami  homogros 
which  Kn  gland  owed  to  the  thrice-blessed  Norman  Cooqoat 
The  King  was  anon  ahle  to  withdraw,  one  bv  one,  the  chait**> 
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extorted  by  temporary  pressure.  No  sense  of  common  brother- 
h<*>d  and  common  danger  existed  to  bring  about  a  corn 
resistance.  Tbc  Norman  did  not  concern  himself  with  what 
ataptned  to  the  Hurgnndian,  not  did  the  wan  of  Poitou  regard 
the  (tie  of  the  man  of  I'rovcncc ;  so  they  were  fill  defeated  in 
detail  by  the  Kinir.     In  the  States-Genex*]  of  1484  one  who  was 

r»nt  as  a  deputy  says :  *  The  question  of  money  (to  be  voted 
tiiilk)  disunited  u*  and  made  u*  enemies  of  out* 
Mother,  each  man  straggling  for  his  own  province,  and  striving 
to  obtain  fur  it  the  lowi  lion.      This  inveterate  spirit  <if 

jealousy    and    locality  t!ie   Kings  stimuUtrd  to   tin    utmost,  and 

naturally  from  the  royal  point  oj  view,  as  beforr  the  ^lightest 
blnstion  their  powers  would  have*  vanished.     The 
cJias  of  :i  bo  found,  who  will  willingly  relinquish 

authority  and  dominion  when  within  their  grasp.  That  is  the 
utmost  we  can  expect  hen*  and  there  of  an  individual  of  saintly 
dlMQtClcati-diirv*.  'ill'-  King*  Wen  h.inilv  to  by  blamed  to; 
vnsking  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  The  circumstance  were 
at  fault,  which  made  the  erection  of  adequate  checks  to  regal 
dr-tpomm  impossible      This  fart  was  nov.-r   shown   with  more1 

-less  than  on  the  last  occasion  when  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
B  to  consult   the  nation    with  regard  to  public  affairs — in 

nat«*s-Gcnernl  of  1011,  of  which  Richelieu  was  a  member 
f'rom  the  first,  .»  spin;  of  jealousy  mid  distrait  separated  the 
three  orders  into  hostile  cnmpj,  much  more  disposed  to  quarrel 
With  each  other  than  to  offer  n  combined  resistance  to  the 
Court.  One  of  tbo  speakers  of  the  Third  Estate  made  the 
innocent  remark,  that  the  three  orders  were  all  sons  of  one 
mother,  France— the  dergj  lb©  elder,  the  nobility  tin*  aomnd, 
aad  the  commons  the  youngest  that  the  nobles  should  not 
eicsjviv  them,  hut  regard  them   as   brothers  ;   and   il.ai   i(  ollaO 

happened  in  private  faniilirs,  that   t!.t     v ;vi  tons  upheld  the 

Credit  of  a  house  when  the  cldei  had  brought  it  low.  The 
toohlri  were  fired  with  indignation  by  this  insulting  comparison, 
as  they  thought  it,  nn«l  days  were  wasted,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  the  clergy  became  necessary,  to  append*  their  wrath. 
There  was  no  brotherhood,  they  said,  between  them  and  the 
commons — they  would  not  have  tons  of  shoea  ikes  and  cobl 
«all  them  brothers — end  there  win  as  much  difference  between 
tiirnn  as  briwecn  n  master  and  his  valet.  On  one  occasion, 
a  member  of  the  commons  omitted  to  salute  a  noblo  as  they 
■were  both  rearing  the  Assembly.  The  noble  broke  his  stick 
•ver  the  other's  head,  tolling  him  he  would  teach  him  mnnners. 
The  most  amusing  outburst  of  aristocratic  arrogance  was  that 
of  the  Due  d'Epernon,  who,  becnusr  one  of  his  soldiers  had 
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bfttf   imprisoned  for  killing  a  comrade  in  a  duel,  went 

i  limn*  of  Parliament,  attended  by  mi  oturt  of  gentlemen, 

the  councillors  came  out,  he  and  his  suite  jeered  and  insulinl 

ilirm,    trending  on   their   gowns,   and   tearing-   them  with  their 

soars.      The    Parliament   was    the    highest    judicial    body  sft 

Irancc,  yet   this  outrageous    conduct    remained   entirely  t» 

punished. 

M.  d'Avencl— prudently  for  his  view  that  France  brfoti 
Richelieu  enjoyed  ^  constitution  anil  institutions,  which  he  oV- 
sWovcd — ho.*  retrained  J'rom  alluding  to  this  period — the  refliwr 
of  Marie  de  Mrdicis,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  interval  of  fuurtao 

years  between  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  and  tho  final  acoeati 
the  ( .'aniiiuil  to  power,  1610-1624.  If  France  had  institution 
then  we  should  like  to  know  where  they  were.  In  a  snoRircs 
after  the  assassination  of  the  great  King,  the  count  is  stead 
litrrnlly  to  fall  into  fragments,  and  civil  ordcT  largely  erased 
to  exist.  The  incompetence  and  folly  of  the  Quecn-rUffrii 
iMinmi  poniUj  be  exaggerated ;  bui  the  pretence  of  isseaJNl 
rudimentary  political  organization  in  France  would  have  saseJ 
the  country  from  the  anarchy,  at  once  horrible  and  jrroCcsqMt 
which  followed  Henry's  death.  The  one  object  of  tli*  (Jssei 
seemed  to  be,  to  gel  rid  *i  the  treasure  which  Ilcniy  t»i 
amassed  by  the  most  careful  economy  in  his  all  too  brief  rttrs. 
It  disappeared  a*  by  enchantment  in  the  pockets  of  tbc  gnrt 
rmbles  and  princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  in  a  pocitiaa » 
frighten  the  weak  and  silly  queen.  When  they  had  obtsJfW 
fabulous  sums,  they  revolted,  and  obtained  more  as  lite  price** 
their  submission.     The  remarkable  thing  is,  not  their  want  d 

Bllkrjr  or  ability,  but  even  of  self-seeking  ambition.  Al  '■'• 
run  Martin  tays,  'Tbii  aristocracy  had  no  aristocrat! 
their  dream  was  to  dismember  not  to  govern  France  ;  thr;- 
wns  a  return  to  Feudalism.'  Indeed  it  wis  something  Uf 
meaner — to  plunder  the  State  in  order  to  find  the  means  d 
unlimited  private  extravagance.  If  M.  d*  A  vend  is  prepared  ti 
tell  us  what  belter  alternative  there  was  in  such  a  state  of  aftin 
than    the   strong    and    often   aibitia  i  rnmeut  of  secb  • 

Minister  as  Richelieu,  it  is  to  be  regretted  thst  he  has  heid  be 
peace  on  such  an  important  matter.  To  all  appearance  Frsaw 
was  threatened  with  a  worse  end  than  that  of  Poland,  wssa 
fortune  brought  to  her  councils  the  remarkable  man  who  was  to 
more  her  master  and  sovereign  than  any  one  of  her  titular  kiift 
M.  d'Avencl  admits,  that  as  a  Foreign  Minister  the  Cardinal  wtt 
beyond  nraise.  Rut  he  has  failed  to  see  how  closely  his  boa" 
and  foreign  policy  were  necessarily  connected,  and  that  if  bt 
approves  of  the  one  it  ia  not  vet  v  consistent  to  blame  tbe  otaer- 
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4  judgment  as  to  the  real  value  and  merit  of  that  foreign 
Itpcnck,  ax  usual,  very  much  upon  the  point  of  view 
m  which  it  is  recorded.  The  French  arc  unanimous  in 
log  it  enthusiastic  praise,  and  very  naturally  so  in  regard  10 
neb  interests.  The  ( ier mnns,  with  equal  reason,  have  a 
brent  opinion.  We  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon  a 
Huston  of  one  of  the  most  confused,  complicated,  and  die- 
ted period*  in  the  whole  range  of  European  history.  The 
irty  Vears'  War  was  one  long  maze  of  cross-purposes,  of  wheels 
bin  wheels,  and  double  meanings.  Everybody  wore  a  mask, 
le  of  Llir  actors  wars  several,  and  no  fanny  ball  sTtf  slnmn! 
renter  variety  of  borrowed  costumes  and  travestied  characters. 
tsOOS  and  parties  which  net  toother,  and  seem  t0  I*'  aWORl 
nds,  turn  out  to  be  secret  and  deadly  enemies.  Ostensible 
mies  arc  found  to  be  rendering  each  other  the  friendliest 
pes  nnrirrhand.  The  Catholic  Emperor  is  thwarted,  not  only 
tbc  other  Catholic  Powers,  but  by  the  Pops  and  by  the 
titts.  The  Protestant  hero,  Gustnvus  Adolphus,  meets  with 
Incaa  and  treaehcry  from  the  co-religionist*  he  has  come  to 

e,  and  with  no  slight  support  from  the  ("atholic  rueinieh  hfl 
ibout  to  crush.      No  portion  of  history  is  more  bewildering, 

and  untutisfuctun  ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  unez- 
pled  cruelty,  devastation,  and  ruin,  which  marked  every  phase 
this  most  terrible  of  all  wars,  the  measure  of  its  re- 
aivenrss  is  full,  and  the  strange  fact  is  perhaps  explained, 
t  the  nation  of  scholars  and  historians  on  whose  soil  it  was 
Bflj  fought,  and  who  suffered  most  from  it,  has  not  produced 
Ihis  day  a  full  and  critical  history  of  the  eroate*t,  it  also  the 
st  disastrous  struggle,  which  has  occurred  during  its  historical 
iwnc*.* 
la  regards  Richelieu's  iut«*i  vention  10  the-  war,  it  mar  be  said 

f.  while  on  the  one  hand  the  French  are  somewhat  nmusingly 
rmn  and  pompous  in  their  admiration  for  his  genius,  his  pro- 
rwl  prudence  in  carrying  nut  the  policy  of  Henry  IS  .  and  in 
iking  down  the  House  of  Austria — the  (icrmnns,  <>n  the 
er,  are  a  little  too  tragic  in  (heir  tone  of  dsMttOCIIM  his 
re  in  the  spoliation  of  the  Fatherland.  The  historians  of  our 
I  are  too  prone  to  forget  how  different  is  the  keen,  sensitive, 
(gbtr  patriotism,  with  which  they  are  acquainted  Iflid  bu 

ID  the  lethargic  indifference  on  that  subject  in  former  ages. 


Ttdf  is  the  tlc*rly  cxprcMcd  oplnlou  of  the  writer  who  bss  doofl  Baft  t> 
iwe  llrt  »t->vr  ttjircwdi,  I'leiY'iaor  An  too  GiuJely,  who  ssja,  'die  Boh*m.tiin>r 
kBt  SB  begruutfat,  <U*  m  an  liutr  Iter*  t«l  lung  dtssrlhcn  (ll.c  Thirty  Years* 
>  FtaJt,  in  U*r  d*M  Kiii|fTeif«n  dur  vonchittloavB  uuroj«u<-h''ii  BtaStCa  in  den 
tfta  Gang  d«r  Erviffntaw  rut  Baohzwantnlsi  riwilillili  rt  wlfd."     (Prorata) 
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Tho  sentiment  had  barely  emerged  in  the  seventeenth  censjrr: 
.i;j(I  where  it  existed  it  was  Apt  to  be  more  than  neutralized  by 
the  fervour  of  religious  conviction*.  It  i<  highly  i 
d'Avcnel's  credit  that  lie  has  noticed  thU  fact.*  It  wu  not  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  man  at  Richelieu,  animated  by  a  Ca-nriui 
ambition,  would  not  make  iu\-A<  i   by  the  condition  into 

whirli  GennmDJ  m  thrown  in  tin-  Hohcrnian  Ke\nlution.  Ri 
the  poIiticaJ  ethics  ol  the  time  he  was  amply  justified  in  * .' 
what  he  could  get,  arid  In  being  in  no  nisi*  scrupulous  astsuf 
means.  The  only  difference  was,  that  ho  was  far  mote  kbit, 
<t  mlent,  and  wary,  than  his  rivals,  and  he  was  hardly  roorefc 
honest.  The  Germans  paid  the  heavy  penally  of  their  sws 
internal  divisions — for  which  they  were  not  to  blame,  but  tbt 
whole  previous  history  of  their  national  life. 

Richelieu  s  superiority  to  tbc  miserable  horde  ol  self-scdictt, 
who  surrounded  the  feeble  and  virions  Marie  ri*  Meulicis,doB 
not  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt.  But  they  were  to  smiil  thtf 
that  is  not  saying  much,  nor  indeed  nearly  enough,  for  his  fault 
Ho  oolongs  to  the  true  breed  of  groat  rulers ;  vigilant,  of  iofini* 
resource,  bold  to  the  verge  of  audacity,  yet  prudent  withal  (f 
was  only  the  basest  detraction  which  questioned  his  person* 
courage),  and  unsurpassed  in  his  power  of  reading:  men,  oW 

i'udging  of  their  fitness  for  his  purpose.  He  never  fecial  » 
lave  been  once  deceived  or  betrayed  by  a  confidential  njrnt.  Hf 
had,  moreover,  that  imaginative  insight  into  the  real  cbusefer 
of  events,  even  at  a  distance,  which  enabled  liirn  to  tnticipt* 
his  couriers  and  forecast  the  future.  When  Totras,  the  rns* 
inandor  in  the  Isle  dc  Ro,  sent  urgent  demands  for  succour  ufv 
liucliinghain's  lauding,  and  mentioned  the  kind  of 
needed  in  troops  and  ships,  his  messenger  found  that  t 
Cardinal  had  foreseen  it  all,  and  that  the  requested  reinforer- 
incuts  were  already  despatched. 

We  have  to  ask,  then,  what  was  his  contribution  to  the  HM 
Years'  War  which  may  lie  considered  worthy  of  his  genius?  I 
is  not  easy  to  deny  that  he  did  contribute  precisely  the  a* 
brilliant  episode  and  satisfactory  series  of  events  in  the  <■■** 
period,  indirectly,  no  doubt,  but  in  this  case,  if  ever  1** 
maxim  holds  good — 'qui  facit  per  aliuin  fu  it  [M-r  se,'  WiuW 
Richelieu,  the  d&szling  star  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus  would  asff 
have  shot  across  tbc  murky  sky  of  German  politics  and  diss* 
sions.      The  Swedish   hero  had  long  desired  to  hslp  the  Ps> 

*  TenoDDt  parmi  lot  tucilluura  c-itotvasdooe  tomrw  m  compraaalC  k  jats* 
turn©  *t«o  1'psommvs  dslioataao  do  dm  joure.  Ln  natiooftlttc'  a'trail  pu  sss* 
*•  tmfntott  do  KKvptibdits  citrfimo  ot  cJViclimiViiiuo  rigourees  qo'olk  •  f* 
dsru  la  suite.-VoL  i.  p.  329. 
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ml  cease  in  Germany,  then  apparently  crushed  under  the 

m  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  The  I'rorestant  princes,  with 
d  selfishness,  had  refused  bis  aid,  nnd  preferred  Christian  of 
nark  OS  a  leader,  vrliu  somi  Kucciitrihed.  Itieln-liei:  Srnpiml 
Sgants  with  a  portion  of  hi*  own  perspicacity.  Or.< 
I,  Charnace  by  name,  wha  had  been  ordered  to  wander 
tt  Germany  and  tin*  Xorth  mid  keep  bii  eyes  open,  had 

Gostarus  and  recognised  tbl  q  UUM  <>'•'  DHOD  he  was.  He 
:  straight  to  Richelieu  and  told  him  of  his  discovery.  The 
linal  divined  through  another's  report  the  quality  of  ft  B 
luh  king,  whose  deeds,  great  a«  rhey  wrn«,  rrmfincil  to 
nd  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  were  little  known  in  Western 
law.  For  the  uwiin-iit  the  information  was  useless,  OS 
l'i  hamU  wcro  more  than  full  with  hi*  war  ngnin&t  the 
ucnots  and  the  siege  of  Uochellc.  Rut  as  soon  as  he  waa 
inrtl  to  GubUvim,  and  made  the  famous  pact  with  the. 
de  which  revolutionised  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Gustavus 

master  of  a  warlike  people,  full  of  lea!   to  he   led   against 

memies  of  their  faith,  and  of  his  own  incomparable  military 

as.     But  ho  had  little  money,  Mod   be  could  not  venture 

i  campaign   in   Germany  without   French  help.     Richelieu 

id    hiuiM'lf   to    contribute   400,000  crowns   per   annum  to 

iiah   war-chest  for  a  period  of  ait  years.      It  was   an 

kense  subsidy,  and  little  short  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole 

leh   revenue.     But   the   monetary  sacrifice  is  insignificant, 

I  with   the  daring  self-reliance  and   insight   into  cha- 

er    which   boldly   ran    the   risk.     There   can   be   no   doubt 

it  \.  is  in  this  direction  that  Kieholicu's  chief  power  lay — 

i.uy   penetration  of  men.     In    bit   first   uuufCJsmuoa 

b   Mwirin,  then    in  'the  service  of  the    Pope,   he   at   once 

ged  bis  quality  and  depth,  and  declared  be  had  never  met 

■  one  who  had   such   a   fine  genins  for  Affairs,  and  that    lie 

tnded   to  attach   him   to  the  service  of  the  King  of  France, 

in   I  ,*•   soon   did,  and  will  what   retults  we  know.      A  man 

a  such  a  gift  of  seeing  through  others,  might  well  win  on 

cbess-baard  of  polities  and  diplomacy.     He  could  see  his 

/  in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  when  hia  rivals  were  not  always 

theirs  in  the  sunlight     His  tenacity  aud  long-sighted 

aness  of  purpose  never  forsook  him,  and  he  persevered  with 

plana  through  years,  in  spile  of  failures  and  reverses,  till  he 
ing  success  from  advene  fortune.  His  famous  itege  of 
chelle  was  only  an  cpiaodc  in  his  career,  interposed  as 
esaary  to  his  further  scheme*,  but  it  was  a  mmt  arduous 
I  dangerous  undertaking,  in  which  disaster  was  only  too 
silile,  and  would  have  been  fatal.      But  Richelieu   felt   he 

must 
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muit  at  all  hazards  make  hit  rear  safe  at   homr  whili 
grappling  with  tmnaifrf  abroad;  that  such   revolts  as  tut  d 
Sou  hi  u»  must  not  lx*  permitted  to  occur  again,  and  therefore  tktf 
the   independent  political   power  of   the.   Piotcstonu    mast  be 
crushed       III-   was   liis  own  engineer  ami   rommander*ii>cax£ 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  construction  of  his  famous  melt  sol 
other  siege  operations,  as  If  Spain  and  Austria  bad  not  cxuW. 
He  showed,  aftor  tho  capitulation,  how  superior  he  mi  to  lb 
Common  race  of  conquerors  and  despots,  by  shortly  after  app«s*- 
ing  the  Mayor  of  Kochelle,  Guiton,  who  had  hern  the  life  sad 
soul  of  the  stubborn  resistance,  to  the  command  ot  a  man  >. 
That  was  his  way — he,  a  prince  «f  the  Church — uf  trei 
rebel  and  a  heretic.     What  policy,  what  magnanimity,  tries 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  bad  been  raging  for  ten  years! 

As  regards  his  physical  courage,  we  may  recal  the  erfflts 
which  happened  in  Paris  in  the  year  L636,  and  let  them  spesi 
for  themselves.  Owing  to  various  causes,  into  which  it  ii  V* 
necessary  to  enter,  the  French  defence  of  their  north  carter 
frontier  had  been  broken  through  by  John  do  Ween  sal 
Piccolomini,  the  commanders  of  the  Imperial  and  Baranss 
forces.  The  fortresses  of  La  Capellc  ana  Le  Calclet  aanav 
dered  after  a  feeble  defence.  The  enemv  pushed  on,  and  foscat 
the  passage  of  the  Soininc  between  Brni  and  Corbie;  tadf 
Croatian  and  Hungarian  cavalry  scoured  the  country,  and 
it  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  line  of  the  Oiac  srss  t» 
only  obstacle  between  them  and  Paris.  And,  what  was  wjrtf 
ol  all,  the  Commander  of  the  French  force*,  the  Comtek 
Soissons,  though  a  Prior*'  of  the  blood  royal,  waa  g».< 
pected  of  doubtful  loyalty.  The  situation  was  critical  I 
country,  but  perilous  in  the  extreme  to  Richelieu. 

H-   was  detested    nearly   by  every   one,  and   by  all 
except  a  few  personal  fiiends,  and  the  King,  who  rather  tosentM 
1 1 1 hi  at  Indispensable  than   liked  him.     The  fearful  taxao* 
which  has  been  referred  to,  crushing  the  people  who  coald  o* 
see  its  use  or  need,  i-xnsperntcd   them  against  a  Minister  vk* 
they  were  told,  only  made  war  for  his  owu  personal  and  atlfiss 
ends.      While  success  followed  his  standards,  at  any  rate  sAifc 
tin-   mltfiriet  of  war  were  kept  ot  a   distance  in  foreign  lasiv 
their   patience    might   endure.     But    when    now,  ait. 
years  of  office,  all   his   fine  schemes   were   wn    to   and  in  *» 
invasion  of  the  country  by  the  enemy's  troops,  the  excites** 
and   indignation    wen-    tremendous.      If   nothing    succeeds  U* 
success,  it  may  be  said  thai  nothing:  fails  like  failure,  atpecssllf 
in    France.      Paris  lost  its  head   with  anger  and  alarm.     Join 
de  Wcort  was  expected  shortly  to  appear  on    the  I 
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Uintmartre.  Coaches,  cart*,  and  horses,  covered  tho  roads  to 
lUrho  and  Orleans,  laden  or  ridden  by  fugitives  from  tlu- 
th-eatencd  citv.  On  aurh  .in  occasion  a  man's  encmiif  come 
fcrth.  Richelieu's  enemies  thought  their  hour  had  conic,  and 
thu  the  long  wished  fog  day  nf  vengeance  had  arrived.  Paris 
ssaswd  on  the  point  of  rising  in  insurrection.  Liven  the  Kind's 
frksl  faith  in  las  Minister  teemed  shaken. 
He  Cardinal's  presence  was  needed  at  the  Hotel  de  Villc  to 
It  with  the  riti/cni  on  uoncdiati-  measures  fui  the  defence 
si  tbe  capital  and  the  raising  of  troops  to  resist  the  enemy. 
All  whose  fortunes  were  bound  op  with  his  implored  him  not 
to  £o,  thinking  he  would  never  return  alive,  so  great  was  thsj 
ttateznent  of  the  people.  He  went ;  and  he  went,  not  attended, 
ss  usual,  with  a  large  aud  aplcudid  escort,  but  in  his  coach 
aimost  alone  {quasi  tout  scul),  with  only  three  «r  four  friends 
aside,  and  as  main   on  horseback  behind  ;  and  then,  says  an 

You  might  Bee  the  effect  of  a  gnat  virtao  (ooaruge)  and  how  it  is 
wrerad  evon  hy  tho  ha*<».t ;  for  tho  atrectt  being  00  full  of  people 
it  was  difficult  to  movo  along,  and  all  eo  oxoitod  that  thoy  talked  of 
attLingbat  killing  him,  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  approach,  they  either 
kail  their  peace  or  prayed  Qod  would  give  hiui  good  speed  of  his 
journey,  aud  that  rem«1iea  might  he  found  for  the  eviLi  thoy  feared.' 
1  Memoirs  of  Jfontonay-MarouuY 

Bat  all  along  the  heroic  side  of  Richelieu's  career  there  runs 
s  fringe  of  grotesque  tragi-eomedy,  which  sometimes  oven 
hes  on  the  principal  part,  and.  ceasing  to  be  an  a» 
pandage,  spreads  and  covers  over  the  main  action  of  hit  It* 
dram*.  While  he  was  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  European 
politics,  and  humbling  ihr  juidr  of  Spain,  tin-  Kmpire,  and 
of  the  I'ope,  his  own  pc;sition  in  the  French  Govt  was 
precarious  in  the  extreme;  the  ground  on  wliich  he  walked  wns 
easy  com  bed  with  mines  and  plots  against  his  life,  and 
lis  frequent  escapes  from  what  appeared  certain  assassination 
were  so  wonderful,  that  hii  eoemlas  could  aalj  MJPOBBt 
in  them  by  the  hypothesis  that  he  bore  a  charmed  exist* 
The  moving  spirits  in  the  mdlcss  conspiracies  igainal  him 
the  nearest  rclatiraa  of  his  royal  master,  the  Queen- 
Metbcr  Marie  dr  Medici*,  and  Gaston  d'Orlcana,  the  King's 
blather.  All  history  could  scarcely  offer  two  more  base  UN 
worthless  characters  than  this  couple.  Their  voracity  fat  power 
was  only  equalled  hy  their  utter  incapneitv  to  use  11  ;  their 
ineptitude  had  no  parallel  save  their  cowardice  and  meanness. 
Not  a  single  1  5  trait  is  recorded  of  either,  not  a  gencrou* 

sentiment  can  even  he  imagined  to  excuse  their  ceaseless  plot- 
I   158.— No.  SiC.  2  d 
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tings,  by  which  they  kept  the  country  in  a  tfale  of  carets* 
irritation,  and  bro  me  after   time  their  deluded  acnoa- 

pilot*  to  death  on  the  scaffold.  The  cynicism,  w 
abandoned  and  denounced  their  partners  and  dupe*  the  iihumqI 
Choir  plans  miscarried,  waa  so  shameless,  that  it  is  strange  tWf 
IVB  not  punished  fur  their  unscrupulous  selfishness  by  unirtml 
desertion.  Their  quarrel  with  R  eai  i<  u  rested  on  the  lowea 
jK-rMjnal  egotism  and  envy  ;  they  wanted  him  removed  in  erdir 
that  they  might  devour  the  revenue  without   lei  uotr. 

I ".     i    }  of  cu.hitU'H  would  he  a  misuse  of  languid 

I'll,  j  remained   throughout  lifr   vicious  and   inrarri:: 
dren,    capable   oi'  nny  inhumanity   and    foil?   for   the   take  d 
gratifying  the:  jKissiou  of  the  DDOOM&i 

Marie  had  shown  her  capacity  as  a  ruler  during  her  Rcjreocr, 
in  which  she  had  managed  in  a  few  mouths  t«>  reduce  I'rasa 
from  a  foremost  to  a  subordinate  place  among  Koropean  runic**. 
Tlie  4juality  oJ  her  heart  appeared  very  plainly  alter  the  mow* 
of  tin  \I..:.'i  li.il  d'Ancm.  A  great  deal  of  her  unpop»i 
and  misgovcrnuicrit  had   1<  iftenaive  lavoaritis* 

which  she  had  lavished   on  the  Muxlial  and  his  wife,  who, fcf 
■  tinw,  ooonpied  bI  the  French  Court  a  po  dch  someea* 

icv a!*  that  of  tin-  Chun-lulls  in  the  Court  of  Qu  Ml     Tfc» 

liki-ness,  it   need  hardly   he   said,  does  not  extend   beyond  eW 

nition.     It  would  be  worse  than  unbecoming  Co  compare  uV 
liant   and     superb     Marlborough    with    such    a    puppK   is 
Cimrinij  U»d  on  d  <Juccn  Anne  waa  a   great  and  rnsgnanunat* 

miners*    Ursiili-     Marir     il  ■    Mrdicil  flat     iUr     I  kl  tW 

English  Queen,    teemed   fascinated    by   a   weak   and    Jowl  st> 
d    for   her   favourites,  which  made   their   cosutaut   «r- 
srnrr  indispenoal  i   the  Marshal   was  atUflsd 

by  Luyncs  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  anil  hacked  to  pieces* 
the  door  of  the  Louvrr.  the  Queen,  who  was  pros  iasa 

oi  the  Binder!  had  not  i  thought  !<ir  any  one  bat  herself,  sse* 
SXchumed  :   '  Poveretla  tli  inc  !     1  have  reigned  srven  years,  urt 
1   only  look   for  a   crown  in   heaven.1      She   soon  showed 
fitness  Jor  celestial   reward   when  v  nuked  they  did  dj« 

know  how  to  break  the  sad  news  to  the  widow,  the  Alar. 
d'Ancre.     41   have  plenty  of  other  things  to  think  about. 
Marie.     *  If  you  will  not  tell  her  the  news,  sing  it  to  I 
talk  to  me  any  more  ol  those  people.'  and  she  was  heartless  BO 
to  refuse-  area  to  m  bm  Dofortunate  friend.     Ami  it  was  t*i» 
wholly  base  and  detestable  woman  who   lor  moro  than  twooU 
rears  was  able  to  play  a  first  part  in  the  politics  of  Prance,  b 
lusequenre  if  the*  total  want  of  all  constitutional  law  and  StsMt 
■sage  regulating  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority  in  tbtttcoanb> 
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that  no  nation  in  Europe  lias  suffered 
w  inure  severely  from  feminine  government  than  that  which 
J  tbe  Salic  law.  Whether  a*  native  mistresses  or  a»  Qa> 
I  queora,  women  have  burin*  rule  in  Fnnce  far  man 
Buy  than  in  countries  which  admitted  their  right  to 
d  to  the  Crown.  Without  going  back  to  the  Middle 
:gb  doing  so  w>nl<l   enlarge  the  list;.  let   us  take  the 

:cnturics  h.  !  ttiotv     In  the  sixteen ih  eentury 

re  the  Ouehesso  d'E  ;impes,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Cathe- 
!c  Media's,     In  the  Mrrectoonth  century  we  haTc  Marie 

■diris,  Madame  de  Montetpnn,  and  Madame  de  Main- 
In  the  eighteenth  ccatnry  WO  have  Madame  de  Pom- 
[adaue  du  Ban? i  and  Marie  Antoinette.  In  each 
7  at  least  three  women  (m>t  to  mention  minor  sotilions, 
a  Madame  de  Para brie  and  la  Duchcsse  de  Chnteaumu.o 
'sighed  heavily  in  th»  government  of  the  country,  and.  ii 
lardly  be  said,  not  t-i  it^  advantage. 

(on,  Duke  of  AnjiMi,  afterwards  ■  *  1  Orleans,  was  a  worthy 
!  each  a  mother  tl  Marie  is.      His  readiness  to 

re  against  his  brother  the  King,  and  the  King's  Mi  in  Her, 
dy  •urpnuw.d  In  his  liaite  to  denounce  his  accomplices  the 
ut  the  plot  thickened,  The  i  be  would  rush  to  the  Kin-, 
the  du*t  before  the  Cardinal,  and  swearon  the  Gospels 
solemn  maths  of  future  fidelity  ;  which  were  so  many 
il  perjuring,  as  he  was  careful  nut  to  he  off  with  one 
until  hfl  wns  well  on  with  another.  Nothing  can  be 
re  grotesque  than  these  ceased***  plotunga  of 
p.  which  arc  always  alike  without  a  touch  of  novelty  or 
ion,  and  always  end  in  the  same  way — a  full  pardon  for  the 
rulprit,  sod  tin  Ira  v  or  exs*  ution  of  his  misenMe 

mc  Gaston  and  bis  friends  feign  reconciliation 
the  Cardinal,  and  beg  him  to  give-  them  i  dinner  eJ  bit 
y  boas*  of  Fli  sri.     The  design   was  only  to  maasacre 

lost  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  hospitality.      The  plot 
Grayed,  and  Richelieu  escaped  :  but  it  was  again  - 
^siu  .  the  Duke  of  Oj I -mix  being  Use  chief  witness 

I  bis  arxoraplicea,  Chnlaii  and  Ornano.  The  former  Vsfl 
tated,  the  latter  died  in  prison  in  time  to  avoid  tlm 
i.  The  Cardinal's  elaborate  t»yt*tein  of  spies  often  stood 
I  good  stead,  and  repeatedly  saved  his  life.  Hut  at  tiinOS 
siled    bins,    and    OOly  accident    .ir    he    want    uf   nerve  on 

rt  ot  G  m  prevented  his  assassination;  as  for  instance 
con spirai  v  •  •!'  Amiens,  in  which  were  joined  Monsieur, 
tain  tbe  Comtc  dv  la  prince  of  the  blood,  of  the 

r  branch  of  tbe  Coodw  ,    isra  a  very  few  others.     Tbe 
2  1.  2  plan 
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plan  was  nil  but  curried  out,  and,  a*  BO    Ultimate  friend  of  taC 

Eorti«s  and  a  fallow  -conspirator  tells  us,  never  did  the  Cardin*! 
rive  so  nam*  m  e>r.xpe.     The  King  had  held  a  H  tie 

home  where  Iticbelieu  was  lodger],  and,  as  he  descended  Ot 
staircase  to  regain  hi*  coach,  he  was  surrounded  by  his  lords,  sod 
especially  attended  by  the  Cardinal,  whit  taw  him  to  the  iW 
The  inumi   ii  c.  upirators   was,  as   soon   as  toe  B 

was  gone,  to  fall  upon  the  Cardinal  witli  their  daggers  aai 
despatch  him  on  the  spot.  On  each  aid**  of  him  wow  tis  ion, 
wailing  I'm  the  .iiiii.d  fmni  Gmtim  lo  *lrikc  borne.  To  thrir 
amazement  the  Duke  turned,  and  fled  up  the  steps  '  with  a  cprel 
which  cannot  tc  imagined,'  and  took  refuge  in  the  council 
1000  which  they  hail  all  just  lpft.  Nothing  could  be  got  (we 
him  but  confused  words,  and  that  he  had  nut  th«  intention  « 
tlir  friicv  fir  i  OUXmainl  ni    make  lln-  miwl. 

These  abortive  conspiracies  are  often  very  imperfectly  knn»r. 
and  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  number  of  them  have  bees 
rooorded  at  all.     It  wa«  no  i  rest,  not  even  thn  Card 

to  divulge   them   more  than   was   absolutely  necessary.     Boll 
happened  snmi-i lines  that  as  many  u  three  in  one  year  wcre£r  ' 
.   Il(  rod  "'hI  (rostrated.     The  most  famous  of  all,  and  that  yr\tA 
came  nearest  to  success,  was  the  plot  which  preceded  the  telf 

|.r:i'.-il    '.I. Hi:  ...-.-     ilr-      I  >n  :  »--■:. '         .   1 1 .  -.    v,  1 1 ..    | !  i-      i:  18*1 :'..-  ,>i  M  |  -I   "  ' 

male  and  female  intriguer*  wlm  filled  the  French  Court,    Afl**sf  j 
Richelieu'*   many  gift*  was  not  that  of  pleasing   the   fair  to.  | 
ihi  the  contrary,  all  the  women  whom  he  strove  to  condlittr.** 
lar  from  being  won  by  him,  Iweamc  his  bitterest  enemies 
i  tring  towards  mec  w  1 1  eminently  noble  and  high  brad  |  '' 
with   ladies  hi*  manner  is  ttnid  t»  have  Imtii   \- 
and  we  mav  suppose  unattractive ;  which  excited  at  once  ri- 
and  repulsion.     There  must  have  been  some  capital  defect,  asW 
never  seems  to  havi*  had  a  woman  friend,  except  his  own  also* 
Madame  de  Combalet,  whom  he  made  Duchcssc  d'AigaiBtf 
but  ih*,  though    »  charming  and  beautiful  person,  was  a  awff 
dependent.     All   the  rest  of  the  Court  ladies,  from  the  Qa«a 
downwards,  were  his  determined  foes,  and  great  ami  serious**1 
the  trouble  which  tl  gave  him.     He  used  to  aay  thai  * 

litde  salon  of  Mdllc.  de  la  Fayette— one  of  the  objects  of  d 
King's  Platoni.'  ittft  !>  menu— often  cost  him  more  anxiety  thai 
all  the  rest  ol  Knrope. 

In    1630   the   Kin^r,   returning   from   a   campaign    in  Sanfft 

i      ..on.    --I    a    iinn-'Tul        :!!u     ,,    ,A     LyOft*.       He    bCOUBM  BW  » 
that   his  life    Wal  !  nf,  ami   In*    received  the  last  ***** 

its.     His  mother  and  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  were  byai* 
bedside.     These  two  former  enemies  were  now  united  ifl 
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alliance  apain»t  the  Cardinal.  Marie  dc  Medicis  had  been  the 
fcac  to  lay  the  found  *t ion  of  Elichcliea'fl  Ebrtune;  he  had  been 
mhrr  service  before  he  entered  that  of  the  King,  who  in  the  fi rat 
tastaocc  had  shown  DO  disjiositiou  to  welcome  his  mother's 
pTttyt.  When  the  Cardinal  rapidly  row  to  his  natural  position 
ai  authority  and  power,  anil  from  a  servant  became  a  master, 
Jaarie  soon  joined  the  other  malcontents  in  their  schemes 
sgainit  the  Minister.  She  never  wearied  of  complaining*  of  the 
mfratitude,  the  treachery,  the  perfidy,  with  which  her  former 
astronagn  bad  been  requited.  Richelieu,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
sever  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  smi  form  "i  <  I  uti  fulness 
titrirds  hit  benefactress.  Their  estrangement  no  doubt  arose 
IrajQ  the  natural  antipathy  of  a  mean  and  cunning  mind  for  a 
superior  intrlleet  utterly  lieyond  its  comprehension,  an  antipathy 
sharpened  by  jealousy  and  the  lust  ot  power.  And  now  the 
King  iching  death — a*   it   appeared —  wa*  about  TO  give 

■n  opportunity  (or  slaking  the  accumulat-  ince  of  years. 

If  hi  11  would  be  king,  as  Anne  of  Austria  had  no 

children,  and  the  or.  Is  question  was,  what  should   ba  don*  with 
By  the  sick-bed  of  Louis  the  tiro  Queens,  and  their 
mr«sz  trusted  courtiers,  discussed  the  alternatives  of  assassination, 
iaprisonmnnt.  or  exile.     The  prospect  of  revenge  was  so  sweet, 

ta*t  the  mother  and  the  wife  could  hardly  eonrenl  their  joy  over 

the  imminent  death  of  the  husband  and  the  son.     The  Cardinal 
u  said  to  crhcnrd  part  of  this  iiitci  nvrisation,  or, 

what  is  more  probable,  was  duly  informed  of  it  by  some  faithful 
n»y.     He   made   u   note  of  the  persons,   nuJ   the  counsels  they 

But  the  King  did  not  die ;  his  malady  took  a  sudden  turn  for 

ibe  better,  and  lie  slowly  recovered,      During  his  convalescence 

Marie   and   Anne   were   unremitting    in    their   attentions,  and 

ntia>  inl  from  the  invalid  a  conditional  promise  that  Richelieu 

should  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  the  state  of  public  affairs  would 

slJow.     When  the  Court  returned  to   Paris,  Marie  de  Medicis 

went  and  established  herself  in  her  recently  boill   palace  of  the 

Laxembourg.     Louis,    in    oTtler  to    be    nenr   her,   took    up   his 

residence  in  the  Hotel   des  Arnlmssadeurs   Kxtraonl  ionics,  Rue 

«le  Toumon.*  As  the  distance  between  iho  houses  was  hardly 

more  than  a  furlong,  the  King  went  to  and   fro  on   foot.     For 

some  unknown  reason,  the  Queen  now  lei*rucd   a  readiness  to 

be    reconciled    with    the    Caidiuul    and    bll    DiM "\    Madame    de 

Com  bale  t,   who    had    been  one    of  her   ladies  in  watting,  but 

w  hotel  bo<i  Vwn  tho  llM  MuAshal  d'Anorv:  It  still  exists. 

No  l'J  in  tli*  street  turn  !->-)•  <i       t'lis  worthy  aad  ssaslls  Ml  Thirsty. 

laa  UlstDi1SD.atoiM'  time  occupied  an  a[>trtnient  a 

whom 
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whom  she?  Inn]  recently  expelled  from  her  househol 
haps  Louis,  with  rcooTcred  health,  had  rcfpincd  a 
of    his    firmness,   or    his   mother    rnv    I  that  «5l 

simulation    might   nrvo   her   turn    better   than 
it    was    arranged   that    on    the   'Jtb    of   Novcmb<  ,  tie 

Qaeen  shmilil  reoeiN  the  Mlnbtei  end  bit  niece,  and  nfceni 
reconciliation  take  place.  The  interview,  it  was  decided 
khould  be  of  the  most  private  kind  ;  only  the  King,  tbe  Qarca, 
I  Saint-Simon  (J'ather  of  tho  author  of  the  Memoirs),  *«* 

m  f.      Madame  do  CbmbaJet  was  ushered  in,  and,  kn 

it  the  feet  of  her  royal  mist]         i  lade  ihe  moot  humM*  aoi 
respectful  profession*  <>l  dci  >tion  and  atr 

observed  that  she   put  into  her  word*  all  her  talent  ami  dura 
ol  dietta),  an  d  much  <>i  l>«>tu.      At  first  the  Queen  a** 

distant     and    I  it      in!  m-.  i    I  ill  owed— » 

loss  of  all  self-control,  and  finallr  n  torreni  of  insults,  •  *s<b  at 
are  unly  heard  in  the  fish  market.'  The  coarse-rtatared  a*4 
violent  Marie  *  unpacked  her  heart  with  eursr* '  in  spite  of  si 
the  King  could  do  to  recal  her  to  a  sense  erf  self- respect  asd 
tl  foi  bis  presence,  At  la*i,  impatient  n  i  an  cr,  Is? 
advanced  to  Madame  do  Cotnbalot  who  still  remained  on  kw 
IttMeaj  tnd  falsing  hei  up,  said,  thai  she  h;id  heard  more  thai 
enough  and"  hail  betft  i  rel  rii  g  the   room  in  tears,  dr 

met  her  uncle  who  was  about  tOi   I 

In    unsweT  to  the   Klng'a    i   proachi  i,    W  ■>■.-■    said   thai  b» 
-ement   had    i  nded    to  a   reconciliation    vith  ihr 

QutlhlBl  ttn  ground*  oi  Nf.ite.  However,  it  soon  appeared  Uss* 
tiho  wa*  no  more  mistress  of  her  temper  towards  lum  tbai 
towards  bis  Diccc.  A  stmihu  indecent  exhibition  ad  sag* 
awaited  him,  and  after  calling  him  a  rascal  and  a  ti 
ordered  hint  out  of  her  presence,  ami  a  rti  r  i  >  cosni  ii 
again.  The  King  Tetumerl  to  his  hotel  half  stifled  with  r**r» 
and,  Hinging  himself  on  a  bed,  tore  open  his  doublet  aim  sstf 
violence  that  all  the  buttons  flew  off  on  the  ground. 

There  was  another  scene  on  the  following  daj.  Loin l  * 
last  feigned  i»  yield,  and  went  to  Versailles,  then  onlv  a  *a*** 
hunting  box.  Richelieu  retired  evidently  dowaoafl  to  in 
house,  ntid  the  (Jueen  and  her  partisans  thought  she  had  a* 
the  grime.  Couriers  were  sent  off  to  Ml  tbi*  friendly  0 
with  the  glad   tidings   that    tin-    detested    <  hid   b*f° 

finally  overthrown.  He  hiinself,  with  all  his  courage  tisl 
resource*  was  inclined  to  despair,  and,  it  is  soil],  made  prefore 
tions  fur  securing  his  retreat.  Mr  wag  closeted  wittl  sop* 
oils  in  dejecii  ij  council,  wben  a  messenger  came  telling  bin 
instantly   to  join  the  King  at  Versailles.      In  a  frw  hoars  ttf 
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men  of  Pari*  learned  with  consternation  the  shipwreck  of 
r  intrigues,  and  soon  expiated  on  t!ic  scaffold,  in  prison,  or 
tile,  the  parts  thrv  hail  plajnsd  in  i!ir  ■  D.n  of  thj  Dap 

ha*  always  appeared  to  uj  that  historians  hare  done   but 
tjrju*:i   t  to  L  >uia  \II1.     I  !'•  wai  certainty  not  ■  ran 
,  and  his  abilities  were  neither  shining  nor  solid.      Ho  In* 
ifed  by  comparison  with  the  real  grandeur  of  his  father  ami 
meretricious  splendour  .if  hit  son       But  he  was  a  far   D 
wu,  useful,  working  kin  p.  t!i  an  t  n- extravagant,  tain* 

*elf-<  brought  France  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 

is  Xl\.      The   hitter  WU  a     :Mi!iir;i 

i  provided  he  were  spired  its  dangers  and  hnnMiips.  wlum" 

H  of  fortresses  about  to  surrender*  and  military  promenades 

ihi*  flatterers  called  buttle*,  mm  the  ;m  ic*»tuaair-l 

Is  XIII..  though  no  general,  was  a  sturdy   unostentatious 

paigncr,  a  good  OOloael  uf  horse,  and  excellent  lieutenant  of 

man  of  gen  hit  hi    had  chows  for  his  Minister.      In  fuct,  liU 

;t  consisted  in  bis  fidelity  to  Richelieu,  in  serving  honestly 

me  servant:  and,  under  tin-  rin-uuwtatiri  iraaatnf} 

merit.     Toiiud-m  final's  value,  ami  remain  staunch 

faithful  to  it  in  that  whirlpool  of  Intrigue,  oil  ova  Omit  aud 

!v,  bopliaa  a  singular  porspicacitv  and  insight  in  tho  dull, 
unering,  aba;,  and  morose  man.    Tin:  i  i*  it  is  certain 

he  had  no  personal  liking  lor  Richelieu,  ami  was  Constantly 
til  iif  him  1 1*  -hind  1 1 i -t  hack,  irUcfl  wnt  Tfiill  and  un- 
lified,  and  partly  explains,  if  it  dors  not  ■  ->  <  use,  the  repeated 
piracies  against  the  Minister.  But  he  wo*  ever  true  and  lojal 
red,  if  not    a  h  i  his  subject  and  lord-     His  oom 

lis  respect,  contrasts  visibly  with  Louis  XIV.  ■  treatment  of 
>crL  Hut  he  had  DO  showy  qualities,  DO  brightness  of 
ch  ;  and  Fame,  always  inclined  to  bend  the  knee  to  power, 

in  a  measure,  dethroned  Louis  XIII.  in  favour  of  the  great 
uml  Dopletsit,  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
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ART.   IV. — 1.    The  Country   Housrxrifrs  Garde*. 

Lawson.     London,  L6I81 
2.  British  Firht  fyorfe     Eh  W   H.  Scott.     London,  1 
.;.  The  Woodland*.    By  w'illiam  Cobbett.    London.  1825. 

4.  2t$  Ambit.     By  Alfred  Smce,  F.K.S.     With  LW 
ings.      1  *72. 

5.  37«r  BngH$&  Garden.     By  W.  Robinson.      London, 

\VTr*  ftrr  facfinod  to  think  that  it  was  never  so  difficult!*  at* 
'  *        to  find  nn  advantageous  market  lor  Large  estates  in  tr 
country.     This  is  owing  partly  to  the   g  I  ail-perTadiu; 

(Jflpradon  in  trade ;  partly  to  the  fuct  that  people  who  Ww 
money  to  spare  like  to  put  it  in  n  safe  pla<c,  and  land  does  a* 
look  very  wife  at  the  present  moment,  The  manufactures* 
and  the  trading  classes  generally,  have  been  taught  by  d» 
founders  of  their  special  school  o(  politics  to  regard  tbc  Usjd- 
t-r    and    the    agriculturist    as  theii    hen  <*— » 

persons  belong  ng  to  a  class  which  must  be  impoverishes!  in* 
brought  low,  I » y   natural  causes,  if  the)   t»<  1  enoughs' 

do  i:  ;  if  they  were  not,  by  hostile  legislation  This  wiHur 
has  now  been  waged,  entirely  on  one  »ide,  for  about  forty 
years,  and  fit  last  the  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  begin  is 
sec  thnt,  if  the  landed  interest  is  to  go  to  ruin,  it  wil 
drag  down  other  interests  with  it.  The  losses  of  landlords  toi 
farmers  wcrv  regarded  with  great  eouanimiti  in  Lancaslnsv 
and  the  sufferers  were  told  that  they  had  no  right  to  ooaipuic; 
that  economic  laws   were   in   operation,  is  to  tbcm,  >«» 

J  to  tlie  rest  of  the  natu  a  time,  the  whuVst 

our  trade   was    seen    to    he    languishing,   and   then  the  rraii- 
Jncturcrs   and    traders    began    to    have   grave    doubts    waetss 
MOnoniic  laws  were  always  infallible,  and  whether  it  ndfit 
not  turn  out  that  we  had  pushed  them  so  far  ns  to  threattti  s* 
bling  about  a  national  disaster.     They  will  find  these  douas* 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  events  or"  the  next  few  years,  ml 
meanwhile  they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  ambitiafl s> 
liernmr  larpe  landowners  themselves;   for  a  park,   with  a  fr* 
farms  round   about   it,  is   a  costly   luxury,  and   the  owners*"* 
<  i>(ton-mill»  01  t-f  Iron-foundries  have  not  marc  money  just  es* 
than  they  see  their  way  to  liiMpose  of.     The  liberal  patrooi  <■* 
art,  who  came  from  the  north  and  swept  01T  the  '  great  pirtssts 
of   the   year,   have    been    absent    from    the    neighbourhood  ' 
Piccadilly  and  Bond  Street  for  several  seasons  past,  and  li*t 

will   he  looked  for  in  rain  for  some  time  to  come. 

As  regards    !h^  other  claas— the   people    who   are    fortuns* 
enough  to  hare  capital  to  spare — they  have  a  nasural  tied 
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it  in  something  which  they  will  be  permitted  to  call  their 
js-a  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  vc.it 5,  and  it  is  elenr  tbnt  by  one 
ptvtrl'ul  iKiiU'  "i 'tin-  ii;i\.  at  present  trie  governing  party,  |fl 

'  looked  upon  as  ;.  Commodity  Ol  this  kind.  It  is  intended 
ifast  tbc  rights  €>f  ownership  shall  be  made  an  open  question. 
Lllhoagh  the  direct  confiscation  demanded  hv  so  many  persona 

Mnot  at  present  be  attempted,  everything  will  be  done  to 
hi  the  position  of  the  laoalan3  aa  h  noma  and  dbagranUi 
im  as  possible,  and  to  make  him  feci  that— like  the  House 
d  Lerds — lie  exists  u|xjii  sufferance  only.  The  l)iir<rains  which 
at  has  enado  with  his  truants  will  be  altered  for  bin  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  bis  leases  will  be  carefully  revised  against  his  own 
barm  ild  privileges  of  hi*  position  will  be  lopped 

ftf  one  alter  another.     Thus,  tin   politic*)  nnd  social  condition* 
rftSe  lime  an?  such  ;i*  to  discourage  the  prudent  and  far-seeing 
frcm  incurring  the  risks  and  rospOMbMitta  inrldcntal  to  the 
care  of  an  estate.      I.und  nn   longer  fields  .'1  certain  and  re- 
laumtire  income ;   it  is  let  with  difftoolty  for   purelv   agri- 
d  [<  -;i>"wm,  and  at  rents  which  are  sometimes  little  inoie 
tisn  nominal.      We   have  heard  of  n  firm  which  has  hitherto 
■ever  let   for  less  than   1000/.   a  year,  nnd  at  that  rate  enabled 
iW  holders  to  hrinjj  up  their  families  in  comfort,  to  settle  rhem 
aaadsomely  in  business,  nnd    to    leave    themselves    an    nniple 
pnTuuoo  for  their  old  aye.      Tbii  fnnu  is  nnw  being  oflood  in 
it   400/.   a  year.     The   prospect*  of  the  farmer*,  even   if 
iWt    turn    fruit-growers   nnd   jam-maker*,    are    anything    hut 
brilliant,  for  a  good  harvest  of  wheat  Qa&DOl  bt  Ol    aSj   benefit 
■m  when  no  more  than    from  32*.   to  85*.  a  quarter  can 
Mai  nest    for  what   it    costs  nt    least    40*.    to    grow.     The 
p*U   *  statesmen,'  'orators,'  *  tribunes,'  nnd  Otbtl   friends   nn  I 
Caaoipinns  of  the  jn-oplr.  v.  im  are  all  for  foreign  competition 

m  open  market   lor  everybody  but  the  English  prod"' 
•nil  iiiifl  Mr  tables  turned  uimn  them  if  they  live  a  Few  year* 
mg*r :   nnd  if  they  do  not,  the  neit  generation  will  have  somo- 
10  say  about  a  policy  which  has  left  three-fourths  of  the 
people  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  their  DTOan 

an  be  no  doubt  that  many  landlords  have  been 
•filing :  that  a  great  mam  more  would  do  M  If  ihry  tould, 
tt'ist  b«  obrioQ*  to  everybody  who»o  business  or  curiosity  !  ■.«!• 
to  examine  the:  advertisement  pages  of  the  'Times,1  or 
Ao  monthly  lists  of  estate  agencies.  In  one  *uch  list  alone, 
ttearly  two  thousand  j  were  lately  offered  for  sole  or 

lire,  but  among  them  there  were  very  few  which  i-oti  1! 

d   a*  coming  within   tbc  range  of   persons  with    liui 
1  ips.     The  love   of  rural   life   has  not   diminished   an 
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Englishmen  ;  on  the  cotitrary,  as  London  and  other  large  tiun 
constantly  prow  larger,  the  demand  for  ■  little  place*  is  4k 
;<m:h:i>,'  with  a  garden  and  perhaps  a  psddock,  n  beconb; 
more  and  more  difficult  to  satisfy.  The  irniuense  increase  u 
the  number  of  suburban  '  villas  *  testifier  la  the  popular  curiae 
for  a  home  a  little-  removed  from  tlse  smoke  and  none  0/ 1 
huge  city.  It  is  not  lone;  ago  since  the  drive  Co  Richmond  rss 
[i:ni!\  tfarOBgb  tin*  country,  such  at  it  was;  rum  tt  is  alurat 
wholly  shut  in  between  streets,  with  perhaps  the  partial  brssa 
of  cunrM-lv-jiMiiinril  ■  --•.  1*1  ■. ■  ids.     It  appears  not  nm 

th:it  CrOjaaH  nod  London  will  one  day  meet  —  a  result  nppi 
half  foreseen  l>v   Cubbctt,  who  described  the  land   bcHweea  tit 
two  plftrrnj  ah  a  •  poor  spewy  gravel,  with  torn*  clay.*     PerWss, 
the  r.  JotC,   the   sooner   it    is   covered    up    the    better.      Besoti 
Hnmpto  nil   11   wide  expanse  of  o|h*ii  counn 

hoii)  St.  Paul's  to  tlir  1  loath  tlwn*  is  not  a  square  yani  <* 
vacant  space,  esoept  that  which  is  not  nt  present  to  he  bostpl 
or  sold.  Loitiliiti  :i!hii»x!  tom-hi*«  Wimbledon,  and  there  is  1  sort 
of  the  once  rustic  village  where  a  popul  4  ten  thousosd 

persons     have    settled    down    within    n    period    of   ten 
Most  of  those  sul.mil.Mii  iiuuscs  arc  put  upon  the  ground  bcXf* 
II  DM  be  11  drained — sometimes  upon  n  reeking  marsh  ;  their  m 
no  cellar  beneath,  and   no   precaution   is   taken   against  Atnf 
itrikiog   up   from   the.  sodden  km    into  the  walls.     The  srs" 
yards  of  garden  are  generally  filled  with  clothes  hangii 
to  dry,  Of  with  crying  children  ;  a   wooden  fence   divid 
lUotnOOtt,  but  doe*  not  MTV*  to  keep  out   the  cats,  which  OTSf' 
run  all  such  regions  in  vast  and  mysterious  hordes.     The  gross* 
is  sour  and  harsh,  nod  tin-  proportion  of  sunshine  which  foil, 
upon  it,  hemmed  in  as  it  is  by  othei  lions**,  is  so  small  asd  * 
•  rtain,  that  we  might  almost  imagine  it  was  measured  oat  M 
sole  by  the  speculative  builder.     And  jet  these  habitation  d) 
find   ten  hat  11  more,  llowcra  aie  sometimes  f^**1 

in  the  stunted  gardens,  which  would  astonish  many  a  nv 
(  tnploys  'skilled  labour*  and  is  not  quite  sure  what  is  groai'f 
in  iiis  own  srard en  at  any  season  of  tOQ  year. 

Sj  however,  though  well  enough  in  its  way,  is  not  **** 
we  mean  by  country  life.  TLe  pleasures  which  are  peculitfl* 
that  cannot  be  understood  by  the  dwellers  in  the  suburbs,  *d 
lic  not  always  felt  by  the  man  who  actually  lives  in  & 
tsahln  country,  and  who  is,  perhaps,  dissatisfied  there,  or  aw 
finds  his  desires  and  thoughts  turning  round  one  narrow  car 
field  sports,  fur  Instance.  Sport  is  an  adjunct  of  country  ha* 
which  is  not  by  any  means  to  bo  despised,  bui  Ma  the 

whole  of  that  life,  although  some  men   make   it  so.     All  tbest 
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szrTouniJingt  sir  to  tlntii  meaningless,  unless  they  nut  rise  up 

to  the  morning,  at  the  l-'ren.- !mmn  put  it,  Mid  'kill  t^mothing.' 

'11b  laate  is  not  essential  to  the  true  eujojfBJi  nl  ol  tbc  cxmih 

■uicn  it  often   reserved    foi   persona  who  have  none    of  the 

lartincts  of  a  sportsman  in  therm — -who  huve.  absolutely  no  desire 

to 'kill,'  am!   who  are  utterly  unable  lo  understand   whnt  QUI 

W  tbe  gratification  derived,  for  example,  from  lift  in  linnlln^ 

•itch   as    among    the    least    manly    of    English    sports.      I  i-\ - 

seating  it  a  very  different  thing;   It  is  lair  sport,  it  is  amusing, 

md   it   it  useful.      A*  we   all    know,  ibu    great   Dn  iirti 

fci-btHiterc  for  his  aides-de-camp,  *  because  they   knew  how   to 

ride  straight  to  a  given  point.'     It  is  not  in  these  pages,  trl 

toe  pleasures  ol   'The   ChacV  were   relchrafed  in  so  memorable 

tin   by   •  .\imrod,'   that   anything  in  depreciation   ot   fax- 

be  aomnh       Vei   it  maybe  queadooed  fffattba 

t»eo  this  sport  is  not  declining  in  on  n  perta  of  the  country, 

eiccpt  among  the  wealthiest  class.      We  should   hope  that    the 

<br  is  still  far  distant,  when  the  fox-hunter  in  England  will 
with   a   i  which   baa  lately   bono 

nied  bin  in  Ireland — poison  for  me  hounds,  and  n  pit<  h- 
feek  for  the  banter,  Hut  we  scarcely  expect  to  sec  again  the 
pilray   days   of   Asshctnn    Smith,   who    would    rule    two-and- 

■  miles  to  cover  and  back  again  at  night,  Ukd  who  could 
basst  that  in  bit  time  be  had  cut  ofT  1500  brashes  with 
bn  own   poekeMcnife.     No   wonder   that    a   field    of  upwards 

■  o   thou  land    maun  ted    men,  'one-third    in    pink.'   I  H 

•*«  on    one   great   occasion    to    welcome   him.       The   presrnt 

.  »tio;i   is  no*,  so  enthusiastic  about  anything  as  were  these 

I  inter*  of  the   past.      We  ilmiht  evi-ri  i  then- air 

ny  masters  of  fox-hounds  who  would  ffZvi  two  thousand 

-   j»r.k  of   hounds — the  price  which  was  paid    ' 

Warde's,  vtlm,  hv  the  way,  was  a  BtttW  of  hounds  for  over 

even  years.     There  are  great  packs  in  existence  to-day, 

amermu  followers  of  the   toafidft,  but  too  many  of  the 

have  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  types  which  the    lata 

S  Surters   drew    in   'Mr.   Smpey   .Sponge1    and  'Mr.  Facey 

nl,'  than  to  Warde,  Oabaldestone,  or  .Attheton  Smith.      It 

en    1m:  questioned  whrthei  there   aie    mam   huntamen  left 

•  the  famous  George  Carter,  who  had  but  one  wish     thai  he 

ttsgbt  be  laid  by  bis  master,  with  two  hunters,  and  '  a  line  couple 

is   honours  hounds,  all  ready  to  start  again  together  in  the 

eat  world '—a  sentiment   for  which  the  red  man  of  tbe  plsiins 

oald  have  boileil  him  n  itfa  delight  at  a  Hand  ami  a  brother. 

It   will   be  understood,  then,  that  we  have   nothing   to  say 

against  fox-hunting.     Some  miters  have  alTuuitd,  wc  know 

on 
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on  what  authority,  that  the  eel  likes  to  be  skinned. 
us   know  for  certain,'  ns  the    old    huntsman   remarked  to  til 
mistress   after   his  master's  death,   when   thr   pack  wm  U  W 
broken  up,  ■  that  the  fines  don't  like  t<»  1m*  hunted  ;*  ant!  tl 
will   MJ,  that    the   fox  often  shows  ns  much  enjoyment 
apOTt  as  if  he  did.     A  crafty  veteran,  the  sire  of  a  num 
proRiTi'.  IfhO  thoroughly  knows  hi*  way  about  the  country,  aa 
Las  learnt  that  neither  hounds  nor  men  are  infallible,  will  trn: 
the  hunt  as  a  little  relaxation  from  the  BlOOOton  rvr, 

and  enter  into  it  with  quite  »a  much  alacrity  ns  cxmld  rea*t> 
ahly  he  expected  from  him.  Even  when  all  his  earths  « 
stopped,  the  chances  are  that  his  Mtive.  cunning  will  tare  ha 
imiii  the  putsuns— a*  in  the  owe  of  the  fox  which  ItdW 
himself  up  comfortably  in  a  drain-pip*-  Iving  Lfl  :>  falfls-JWI 
shed,  and  calmly  continued  the  slumber  which  the  bounds  bU 
interrupted.  Moreover,  the  fox  must  either  lw  disposed  of  ii 
some  way  or  other,  or  nil  the  ducks  and  chickens  within  a  d*m» 
miles  of  his    lair  will    disappear,     We    ha*"*    known  him  t» 

-ty  a  poultry  yard  in  a  couple  of  nights,  and  take  a  ii 
dock  oil  her  neat,  and  then  come   back  fur  the  egg*,  to  thai  b* 
night   not  be  accused  of  letting  anything  bo  wasted.     In  baW 
wcatheT,  we  have  seen  his  tracks  right  up  to  the  kitchen  doer  ef 
:i  house  ■  it  wa*  only  a  wonder  that  he  did  not  get  in.     (races? 
last  summer,  in  broad  daylight,   t  Fox  made  a  raid  upon  a  (am* 
yard,  in  full  view  of  several   men  who  were  nt  work  due* 
A  lab«>   i   r  who  was   on   the   top  of  a  stack  threw  a  fork  at 
daring  intruder,  but  the  fox   went  straight  up  to  the  fowl  ehi 
he  bnd  marked,  and  carried  it  off  in  triumph.     He  bad  d 
for  rtfugr  ujH.n  the  landing  corn  near  the  house,  which 
his  operation*  until  he  made  The  final   forlie.     The  quant 
feathers  and   bones  round   a   fox-hole    where    some  yuif  '•' 
receiving   the'n  daily  i:iti«nn,  wnuld   astonish  nnyooewbot* 
not  taken  the  measure  of  Reynard  s  inexhaustible  stomach.   I 
he  once  works  bis  way  into  a  poultry  house,  lie  will  clear  itos* 
first  kilting  the  occupants  rapidly  to  stop  their  noise,  and  usa 
returning  for  them  as  fast  as  his  le^s  can  carry  him  ;  anil  ill**. 
with   a  well-filled   larder,  In*  rind   hi*  family  carouse  in  prrfetf 
safety,  in  some  snug  recess  not  far  from  the  principal  cjitrsaO) 
to  the  mansion. 

The  fox,  if  be  bad  a  choice  in  the  matter,  would  doobtkti 
prefer  to  be  set  on  foot  in  his  native  haunts,  with  a  pack  d 
hounds  behind  him,  and  the  whole  country  before  him,  ratbw 
than  lie  taken  La  a  trap  or  slain  by  poison.  The  leinptaiioa  • 
a  supper  of  ducks'  heads  and  otheT  'fixings*  orerpowers  ito 
suspicion  and   caution  of  the  wisest  fox  in  existence,  and  tbfl 
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V)  find  that  the  duck  was  stuffed  with  arsenic  or  strychnine 
atioid  of  with  sage  And  onions  must  Ik?  a  sad  surprise  to  him. 
Dtaih  is  welcome  after  this  destruction  of  all  confidence  in  the 
bsscbrrous  human  race.  Poison  would  be  the  doom  of  ilie  fox 
—for  it  is  not  easy  to  catch  him  in  a  tnin — if  the  passion  for 
Mating  were  to  die  out.  Every  food  housewife  and  every 
rar*ful  farmer  would  ii*e  uj>  in  aims  again**  trim  ;  Ifld  Bf€l 
sosr,  in  many  districts  when  the  foxes  are  too  abundant,  tbo 
inclination  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  chemist  is  very  strong.  We 
Uto  no  doubt  tb.it  when  the  partridge  i*  alrmihi  in  danger  of 
citermuiAtion  by  the  fox,  the  fatal  dish  of  t£Us  ifc  canards  is 
for  him  oftener  than  matters  of  bounds  suppose,  the 
j  proof  of  the  crime  being  huddled  under  ground  at  the 
of  nisflit.  One  day  last  winter,  however,  Wt  DaW  upon 
dead  taxes  which  bad  not  been  tlius  secreted,  perhaps 
l\ivy  bad  strayed  tOSM  disitatur  Bfl  <br.  Sim  h  ;t  sight  a* 
Q*s  would  have  been  almost  fatal  to  Assbeton  Smith,  who 
{trail*  alarmed  I  ii*  family  one  morning  hy  turning  rnrj  white, 
sxd  dropping  the  paper  with  an  exclamation  of  horror.  After 
atcoYcring  himself,  he  was  just  able  to  explain,  in  words  broken 
aj  emotion,  that  a  dog  fox  bad  been  burnt  En  death  in  a  hnm. 

iie  people  object  to  fox-hunting  on  the  score  of  cruelty, 
wkile  thiM  caD  an*  UOtluug  ciuel  in  salmon-fishing,  although 
i  salmon  with  a  hook  in  hit  gills  can  scatvi  id  to  have 

s  fur  *  run  '  for  bis  life.  Others  object  to  partridge  and  pheasant 
■booting,  but  we  nevei  knew  them  object  in  anting  a  partridge 
sc  *  pheasant  when  shot.      We  cannot  sympathize   with  cither 
'nit    it    it   Buy  to  imilrrstaricl  the  outcry  which  if  renewed 

loads*  sod  louder  every  year  against  hare-hunting.  It  is  curious 
tint  so  much  cx<  iteiuent  should  he  found  in  tearing  madly  after 
■  timid  little  creature  which  has  scarcely  any  chance  of  escape 
eyes  protruding  in  an  agony  of  terror,  gasping  for  breath, 
cohered  and  outmatched,  half  paralyzed  by  fatigue  and 
dread,  until  at  last  a  pack  of  thirty  <>r  forty  hound i  overtak* 
sod  despatch  it,  the  poor  animal  screaming  like,  a  child  in  some 
nrtal  extremity  of  pain.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  woman 
alio  had  once  heard  that  stream  would  bu  particularly  careful 
4  to  place  herself  in  a  position  where  she  would  bo  likely  to 
it  again  ;  and  yet  u  gtxai  field  will  probably  have  half 
score  of  horsewomen  in  it,  and  twice  as  many  men,  all 
ling  for  the  blood  of  a  bare.  4Shc  run  for  nearly  two 
said  a  man  to  us  once  on  the  spot  where  a  bare  had  just 
ted  to  her  implacable  foes,  •ond  at  lost  she  was  so  worn 
nil;,  could  not  move  a  step  further.  She 
ippcd   right  down'     What  a  splendid   moV    It   was   not 
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prccisely  the  criticism  which  wc  should  Lave  been  disposei 
make  on  such  a  piece  of  work. 

;\  t.-i*ti»  for  sport  vrill  do  a  man  no  harm  when  he 

living  in  the  UUUslll ff  although,  as  we  have  intimated  already, 
and  hope  to  prove,  he  ought  to  bo  able  to- get  on  perfectly  ndl 
without   it.     No  doubt  It  may  often   be  an  advantage  to  lure 
*   stronj*   motive   fox   going   out  for  a  long  walk,   such  as  is 
supplied  by  tin:  prospect  of  picking  up  B  <  Duple,  of  brace  or  so 
of  birds  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.     With  a  dog  and  a  jfnn, 
one  may  %randcr  on  for  hours  without  a  thought  of  feeling  tired. 
Hut    il'  1'ivr   of  the  country  is  in  a  man,  he   has  only  to  pates 
liit  hat  and  walk  out  of  doors,  and  an  ample  lund  of  asmiseo*B 
i*  nlwayx  spread  before  him.      There   is  always   something  sr» 
offering  itscll  tor  notice,  evon  in  W inter.     *1  please  myself,' «P 
Kim-rson,  *  with  observing  the  graces  of  the  winter  scenery,  ltd 
believe  that   vrc  are  as   much  touclu.il   by  it  as  by  the  gtna! 
olliicnces  of  summer.     To  the  attentive  eye,  each  moment  of 
the  year  has  its  own  beauty."     Some  of  the  pleasantest  days  si 
«in   recal    in   the   country  have  been   those  in   winter.     If  ts« 
weather  is  rough  and  fierce,  so  much  the  better  chance  is  uW 
of  meeting  a  rare  bird  lar  off  on  the  hills,  or  among  tbe  MCsvM 
hollows,  where  perhaps*  there  is  an  old  batterer!   tree,  or  loaf 
couch  grass,  to  afford  a  little  shelter.     On  a  stormy  day,  inuVi 
there  is  a  wild  sense  of  exultation  in  going  on  in  the  lectsef 
balC  a  gale  of  wind,  with  black  clouds  driving  swiftly  oversea! 
and  the  sea  roaring  in  the  distance — for  if  one  lives  jnno»iatn 
where  the  sea  can  be  made  out  from  the  tops  of  tbe  hills,  it  u 
a  great  advantage,  since  on  no  two  days  do  hills  and  sea,  en* 
wear  the  same   aspect.     Some   new  effect  of  cloud  or  snassiat 
always  strikes  the  eye.      All  this  can  only  be  appreciated  inaV 
I'Mintry,    fin*   what    can    we    do    in    hwl    weathei    in    tin*    I 
against  London  rain,  for  instance,  which  returns  spitefully  frs» 
the  pavement  mixed  with  mud?     No  place  is  so  wretched  of  *» 
filthy  as  a  great  town  on  a  wet  da\  ;  whereas  in  the  coo**? 
there  are  the  trees  and  the  green  grass,  all  sweet  and  pure*  f* 
the   tone  of  a   bird   or  two  to   enliven  the  spirits  if  tbe?  sit 
disposed    t.»   flag.      And   if  no  other  Attraction   can    be  Joans' 
outside,  there   is   always   the  garden,  that   great  and   unfaihaf 
source  of  interest  and  pleasure  to  every  man  or  woman  wasO 
the  world  has  not  quite  demoralised,      A  mnn  t>:  .u  lb* 

country  is  sure  to  be  warned  by  his  friends  that  he  wUl  grs* 
rusty,  and  he  may  sometimes  fear  that  it  is  even  so ;  Utf  *J 
him  take  good  heart.  There  is  nothing  dropped  which  casatf 
very  soon  be  picked  up.  When  lie  leaves  bis  snug  barboufsj!?. 
and   goes  out   into   the   great   world    ni^in.   does   he  find   t 
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nrople  an?  so  much  more  contented  than  be  is — ipp  they  happier 
amid  their  gay  surroundings,  or  fresher  in  mintl  or  body? 
What  doc*  it  ..I!  come  top  this  wonderful  London  talk,  when  it 
a  lifted  out  and  weighed  in  the  balance  *t     Ideas  that  ore  worth 

r|r.t    |i|ii:r   IllllllfiUlil*   ill    till"    WOlM    lllHIl    tlll'V    WC1C,  tind 

then?  is  no  magic  in  the  city  which  causes  them  to  spring  up  in 
tW  mind  unsought  for.  If  tho  dweller  in  the  country  has  used 
Li*  time  w<-II,  he  will  find  that  his  faculties  have  been  sharpened 
Lj  seclusion  nnd  reflection,  rather  than  blunted;  he  has  rend 
spHil  deal,  perhaps,  mid  at  any  rate  he  has  thought.  He  Sit 
Is  independent  of  the  resources  which  malic  up  nearly  all 

pleasures  of  life  in  the  eve;*  of  the  devotee  of  the  town.      He 

live  for  a  few  weeks,  if  necessary,  without  once  entering 
lub  or  going  to  a  dinner  party,  lie  Knows  the  eort  of 
gOttip  that  is  always  running  on  in  slightly  different  channels, 
sod  the  deeire  to  heel  more  of  it  is  not  at  all  keen  within  him. 
Aj  for  the  men  in  great  positions — as  for  the  ruling  intellects, 
the  profound  minds,  the  gifted  statesmen — who  that  has  closely 
Studied  their  live**  xml  :n  i-  .mil  keeps  tLeir  past,  careers  well  in 
>iew,  has  not  oltcn  repeated  to  himself  that  saying  of  the  great 
Chancellor  Oxenstiernn,  who,  after  having  been  behind  the 
sc*n*s  for  fifty  years,  nnd  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the 
•frin »rv  which  control  the  actions  ol  men,  summed  up  his 
experience  in  one  pregnant  sentence:  '  Neaeie,  mi  fili,  qunnf  ;1 1 
Hpicntia  rcgatux  uiuudus.'     If  we  arc  to  worship  the  Modern 

.man,    it    is    absolutely    necessary   that   w    should    forget 

minY   things   that   he   has  said,  and   most  things  that   he   has 

foi   when  we  look  hark  over  hi*  whole  life,  and  judge  of 

by  the  foresight  and  general  wisdom  he  has  shown,  he  will 
•brink  into  an  amazingly  small  compose.  We  are  then  driven 
to  Gerlylee  conclusion,  that  the  great  English  nation  is  'all 
jeing  off  into  wind   and  tongue,1  and  that  'future  generations 

l*>ok  back  on  us  with  pity  and  incredulous  Astonishment.' 
Toe  babblement  of  this  or  that  metropolis  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
moth  service  in  any  emergency.  It  i*  far  away  from  its  dm 
thst  most  of  tin'  trulv  gtcal  diieovri-ici*  have  been  made  or  the 
»*st  designs  pondered  ;  we  need  only  tc  member  Newton  in  his 
garden,  or  Napoleon  in  Corsica,  a  humble  sub-lieutenant, 
mid  the  chaos  of  tin-  Ke\nlution  the  conquest  i>f  ■■ 
«rorid.  The  mighty  problems  of  the  heavens  have  been  worked 
out  under  the  silent  skies,  not  amid  the  turmoil  and  distractions 
of  a  great  city. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Iotct  of  the  country  should 
have  some  resources  of  his  own  to  fall  back  upon,  for  he  will 
6nd  fcir  or  none  in  the  people  around  him,  unless  be  is  pecu- 
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liirlv  favourably  situated.  In  this  reaped,  Che  advocates 
town  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  Whon  w»  w&" 
Loiifl.ni  bHO  off  tlic  palm  ;  there  is  no  place  in  tbe  wide  worU 
equal  to  it.  Be  entirely  in  tin*  country,  or  in  the  heart  of  & 
metropolis  at  ouc,  fur  nit  the  Innd  of  vilUdom  it  berrta,  td 
an  ordinary  country  town  is  divided  up  into  foolish  Unit 
cliques,  devoured  with  small  jealousies,  and  agitated  over  qa**- 
timiB  of  *<  mpremd y  insignificant  a  character,  that  a  tttutfa 
CUOQft  at  first  help  fearing  that  there  is  something  in  the  air d 
the  provinces  which  stifles  tin-  sense  of  humour.      E»ea  viliajT 

If  not  always  free  from  strife.     There  is  frequently  a 
tyrant,  probably  of  the  female  sex,  who  rules  orcr  the  rest. 
by  virtue  of  owning  a  few  acre*  of  land, or  by  %hw  force  of  sett 
assertion.    She  may  always  be  depended  upon  to  find  out  tooe* 
thing  wrong  iu  most   of  tbe  people  within  a  few  inilrs  of  Wt 
Perbape  they  drink  ;  perhaps  tuoy  are  in  debt ;  or  they  do  not  knt 
up  a  proper  establishment;   or  the  wife   Is   suspiciously  gem- 
looking.      There  is  nothing  to  he  miked  about  but  such  sC3fi& 
«4  can  be  raked  together,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  an  ectirt- 
minded  social  leader  will  never  permit  herself  to  t«  found  il  j 
loss  for  the  ingredients  of  a  hignly-Bpiced  dish.      Sometimes  it 
in  the  landlord  who  U  singled   out  an  the  victim — a  gratpmf, 
extortionate,  avaricious   landlord,  as   we  are  taught   to   b 
tin*  whole  class  Is   now  ;  or,  perchance,  a  new-comer;  or  LcKf 
than  all,  the  clergyman.      It   is   hard  to   uy  what  quai  lalsaw 
people  in  the  country  would  do  without  the  parson.     Ir" 
not    the    same   way   inclined   himself — a«   he   occasions! 
human    nature  being  but   we.sk- — it    is  always  possible  to  iti 
cause  of  offence  in  him.    Some  people  do  not  like  long  mi .ussa 

ne  people  do  not  like  ilinn   slmrt,  a  great  many  do  no 
them    at    all — especially    the   ordinary   wHa^e    *  -.ui<i 

eludes  comprehension  and  defies  analysis.      But  the  serine 
not  the  clergyman's  only  vulnerable  point — the  cat  and  aasat 
■  I    liis  garments   have   to   be   narrowly  scanned,   foi 
Church  tendencies  may  be  shown  as  unmistakcabl r  by  wbst  sfi 
old   lady  called   the  carat**!  *  petticoat**  a*  hy  any  mimr* 
Ues  or  genuflexions.    Where  the  clergyman  is  not  un« 
to  go  hulf-May  to  meet  (he   impending  quarrel,  the  town  <* 
rllkge  is  sure  of  matter  for   conversation   nil  the  tear  t 
He  is  perhaps  new  to  the  place,  and  his  first  and  chief  desirrb 
to  change   everything.     Tin-  ehuir  mutt   be  put    into  tut) 
—especially   if   it   consists   merely  of  a   handful   of 
cblloreilp  in  %<>rn**  village  remote  from  everywhere        I         timo 
)   thfl   wrvicai  must  be  altered,  tbe  <jld  hymn-books  discarded, 
the  harmonium  player  got  rid  of,  the  schoolmistress  dismissed. 
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snitbo  people  generally  shaken  out  of  their  accustomed  ruts. 
Briaeen  :i  riOU  (rf  tiii*  kind,  ami  tin-  Iocs  '  H  Dttg&nl,  wars  and 
amours  of  wars  never  cease.  Then  there  nre  the.  dinner-parties, 
ansy  and  mournful,  and  tlie  dteadful  concert*  where  tin;  militi.i 

rn  sings  sontimental    •  id   tin-  DCOMiOBt]  DMKVUafll 

ought   to  have   been   exported  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
mency  sears  ago.     The  only  safety  for  the  man  who  would 
pats  his  life  in  pence,  and  who  ha*   not  die  ndvanM£<:  of  Ii\ 
sxstmg  really  congenial  neighbours,  consists   in  causing  it  i«»  be 
•tood   that   ho    never   goct   tQJirhm,  as  Steele   Jong  ago 
led  out  in  tit:  *  Spectator.     *  .M_>  uneasiness  in  the  country,* 
d,  '  arises  rather  from   the  society  than   the  solitude 
>  be  obliged  to  receive  and  return  visits  from  and  to 
e  of  neighbours  who,  through  diversity  of  age  or  inclina- 
tisfH,  can  bo  entertaining  nor  serviceable  to  us,  is  a  vilfl 

Issi  of  time,   and  a  slavery  from   whirh   a  man  should  deliver 
He  can  so  deliver  himself  by  finding  bil 
sx;cty  chiefly   in  his  family  circle,  and  his  Lome  aiuu&eiiu-ni* 
garden  and  bis  books. 
The  garden  ranks  first,  for  it  will  naturally  occupy  the  greater 
put  of  his  spare  time,      <  .    i-   the   most  fascinating 

psooit  in  the  world,  when  once  a  man   has   given  his  heart  to 
il    "ti   not  to,  we  never  should  1»*  able  to  fight  ng:ioi-.i 
A*  disappointments  which   too  oftM  attend   it.      We  hope  foi 
|«bd  fortune  this  year   and  next,  and  then   we  go  on  hoping 
again,    putting    in   our   ski1-,    mi!    plant*,   and   looking 
fcnrard  with  undiminished  confidence  to  tin-  perfect  season  that 
dtm  comes.     In  that  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  garden 
pxsrnta  a   true  emblem   of  life.      Horace  YValpolc  appears  to 
In  Live   had   an   idea   that  the  only   way  to  keep  a  garden  in 
proper  crdcr  wag  to  pat  it  all  under  glass,  and  shut  the  OWIW 
1  The  way  to  ensure  summer  in  England,'  he  wrote, 
is  1774,  *  is  to  have  it  framed  and  glazed.'     We   have   no  right, 
se  contended,  to  set  up  a  claim  to  any  such  season  as  summer, 
6r  conception  of  it   in   the    Knglish  mind  resting  on   not! 
■wre  solid  than  a  few  conceits  of  the  poets.      Hut  Horace 
wde    was  troubled    with    the    rheumatism    and    gout — two 
wifil lints  which  disturb  accuracy  of  judgment.      In  ordinary 
,'rars,  we  bnre  a  very  fair  share  of  good  weather,  although  it  is 
■sot  to  be  denied  that  the  pationcc  of  the  lover  of  gardens  is  often 
pat   to  severe   tests.      There   is  the   year— as   in   1879 — when 
rvery thing  is  rained  by  the  rain,  and  when   nothing  comes  out 
te  earth  bat  weeds;  or  there  is  a  long   drought,  aa  in  the 
past  summer  of  1881  in  our  home  counties,  when  all  vegetation 
U  b*rnt  up.      In  most  countrv  places  there  is  no  water  to  spare, 
Vol  158.— Ail  316.  J   I  and, 
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and,  aC  the  best.  Artificial  watering  cannot  compensate 
absence  of  the  gentle  and  refreshing  Irrigation  •  »]  the  rftffk   Thi 
last    summer,   DM   VTOekj  passed   at  a  stretch   without  a  siorj 
good  shower — n  scorching  sun  a!l  day,  And  scarcely  any  dew  i 
night.     The  morning  tour   round  the  garden,  instead  of  trim  — 
quilli/iug   tin-   y[>'nU,  and  giving  One  ;i  m-w  ^-st  f«.    tli  • 
of  the  day,  produced  a  vague  sense  of  despondency,  and  set  si 
the  nerves  ajar.     For  no  man  who  ia  worthy  to  hare  a  garecsa 
IM  Lis  nTOQlitfl  fl  IWI  ri  And  plants  dripping  and  langaisks- 
ing  for  lack  of  nourishment.  And  pass  on  without  sympathy  o 
innrrni.     l%e  roses  were  i  iten  up  with  mildew  and  ran 
ilo.wr*  dropped  before  thev  had  half  bloomed,  the  foliage 
hla<  ki'inil  and  ■cmined  as  if  some  corrosive  arid  had  breti  throws 
over  it.     The   trees  bad  the   sere  look  of  autumn  in  the  cart1/ 
part  of  August ;  young  fruit-trees  died;   the   herlxserrius  border 
was    :\    graveyard,       People  with    abundance    of   water  at  their 
couuiiHud   imiy  lune   fared   bcMci,   bul   everybody  suffer  ed  BUS 
or  less,  and  gardeners  generally  will   mark   loJU   with  a  bhri 
stone. 

1  anally  hard  to  bear  are  the  years  when  everything  goer  i* 
marvellously  well  till  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  Jfc*. 
when  n  woleiit  storm  arises,  and  sweeps  everything  befen- 
a&  on  the  29th  of  April,  I  >M'.  In  less  than  a  cmiple  of  barn 
eicry  tree  looked  as  if  a  fire  hid  been  lit  beneath  it,  and  n* 
fruit  was  gone  for  that  year,  and  most  of  it  for  tlse  next  yar 
also,  for  it  took  two  season*   l"i  flu    n.i •-,  from  ts* 

pitiless  blast,  destructive  as  the  sirocco.  There  is  always  *» 
port's  month  of  Ma)  to  dread,  with  its  inevitable  east  wioav 
and  very  likely  more  than  one  heavy  fnwt  at  night.  We  sw 
nothing  of  the  innumerable  enemies  which  bejel  the  ganfcs; 
the  mice,  the  hinN,  the  iiiM'cts,  ilie  foe*  above  and  bsfee 
ground,  which  fight  hard  for  the  best  of  everything,  and  rssn 
even  more  than  they  consume.  It  is  a  cruel  sight  to  see  sU 
of  roses  devoured  by  the  green  fly — and  during  a  long  *e> 
valence  of  cast  winds  or  drought  it  is  impossible  to  rstirr*' 
this  pest,  for  It  comes  up  in  dark  clouds  in  the  air,  Like  uV 
locust  in  the  East.  When  the  fruit-season  arrives,  the  blackhd 
goe*  ixiiml  driving  the  'cold  dagger1  of  his  bill 
peach  or  plum,  in  defiance  of  neU;  and  the  ant,  the  car* 
the  wood-louse,  soon  finishes  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  Irs*- 
Vet  in  ipite  of  these  and  a  thousand  other  defease  and  us»" 
chances,  who  that  once  has  had  a  garden  would  willingly  gi* 
it  up  for  ever,  or  who  does  not  find  his  interest  in  his  floeva 
and  trees  increase  year  after  year,  no  matter  bow  sneuy  fcins* 
bestrew  his  path?     Nothing,  indeed,  keeps  the  heart  so  ysatf 
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il  &  garden,  for  there  nnture  is  perpetually  at  work,  biding  the 
doting   up  old  scars,   renewing   itself   in   its   serene  and 
flees  way,  holding;  out   fresh   promise   for   tht*  future,  nod 
leading  us  on  to  bejrin  a;;nin  with  untla££in;j  hope.     If  there  is 
not  fclvoji  n  now  flower  or  plant  to  be  seen,  there  is  always 
to  Im'  doaa;   in  the  midst  of  winter  wo  am  making 
iphI;  spring,   and   on  the  hardest  dny  of  the  year  an 

intman  will  find  something  in  bit  ^irden  ti>  divert  hit 
oo3  the   norc  aaxioa    core    sad  datie*  of  life. 
'It  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man/ wrote 
rriocis  Dacoii,  and  he  probably  pave  this  testimony  to  the  con- 
soling  influence*  of  n  garden   after  bis    grievous   fall,  for  the 
raper  in  which   it  occurs  appears  only  in  the  later  editions  of 
i-ssajs.'     Thru:  arc  alterations  in  it  which  W€W  Otttalnh 
i;ide  tilt  the  year  before   his  death."     The  lonjrth   of  this 
'Essay" — it  is  one  of  the  longest  .if  them  all — the  careful  list  which 
.  products  of  each  month  in  the  year,  the 
■  attention  which  is  directed  to  the  colours  and  perfumes 
nits — all  this  lervej  to  show  that  Bacon  was  :»  practical 
rurien  i   the  stiff  and  formal  manner  of  his  time.     His 

lions  for  bi\iii£  out  a  garden   ire  devised  with  the  extrava- 
gance which  was  characteristic  ol  n  -thirty  acres  was  tbo 
d  content  bira,  and  A  *  to  be  fountains, 
ornaments  of  images  j;ilt  or  of  marble.*  and   turrets  for 
fcinli — but  be  admit     that  hit  plan  i»  fat  a  ' princely  garden,' 
anil  thsr  be  'spared  for  no  cost.'     Some  «t  nil  recom  m  nidations 
in    advance   oi   his   afrc'     to    dispense    m  itli    'knots   and 
figure,               stance,  which  reminded  him  of  the  cookfsanu> 
Bn-utal  work  on  tarts;  to  avoid  cutting  juniper-trees  into  shapes, 
which    'lie    for    children, '  and   to  have   a  wild  garden  0T  heath, 
'sp:   with   violet*,  strawberries,  nnd  prime-roses.*      His  sweet- 
scrntcd   flowers   still    adorn  every   garden      roses,   trall-floWi 
-k<  and  GUIy-Flowort,1  ipecfalij    rln-  '  Matted  Pinch  and 
GUly-flowci  '      the   last   being,  no  doubt,   the  true  frilly - 
Bauer,  tin                         .  'Diantuus  caxyophyttus.'    But  lb- 

ttock  is  called  a  jrilly-llonvr  in  tail  I    Bacon's, 

lOtl  Lave  Nr.-n    m»  named,  ^    flu-  i  hive-carna- 

ioa  has  the  best  rijrht   to  bo  tlius  distinguished.      An  old  MP- 

,  Willie.-;  .  in  the  work  which  we  haw  cited  .it  the 

raxl   of  this  article,   speaks  of  *  .July-flowTcs,  commonly  Called 

rlowrcs,  or  Clovc-july-flowrcs  (I  call  them  so  because  they 

Bnwre  in  July).     Tbej  have  die  name*  of  Cloves  of  their  sen  it. 


•  eVoUr.  Al-.i*  V,:  ,m\  N<  •  fernr*,'  r.|v  3flS-G(I8<.   i 

:  i  <  o1  lint  -h  Ptaata1  an  oitorwaiDR little  srorfc. 
KIlaODmbc'i  •  l'lant-loro  and  Garden  Craft  of  dhakespem 

2  a*  2  I  may 
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well  call  them  tbe  kin'   *l  II 


(except  the  Row),  si*. 


1  may 

:ii.    best  sort  of  them  are  railed  Queeiie-July-flowrca.      I  have  **C 
them  nine  or  ten  several  colour*,  divers  of  them  as  bigg*  a« 
rose*.     Of  nil  fluwre*  (save  the  (Inmuk  rose)  they  are  the  most 
pleasant  to  sight  and  ImeJl :    they   last  not  past  three  a 
years  unrrmow-d.    .  .  .  Their  use  is  much   in  ornament,  and 
comforting  the  spirits  by  the  sense  of  smelling.      W«*  have  manr 
more  varieties  in  colour  in  the  present  day  than  Lawson  ootid 
honst  of,   but  they  Jack  the  peculiar  glory  nf  the  old-fisliwiiel 
clove,  its  incomparable  perl u me,  which  alone  would  «ntii 
in  an  hoimurrd  plarv  in  tin-  "inlfii. 

Lawaon,  it  will  be  observed,  will   not  allow  the  rose  10  be|tt 
second   to    any   flower  ;  and   he  was   right.     There   arc    maw 
flnwers,  and  many  tastes,  hut  the  wise  remains  queen  overall, or 
if  its  pre-eminence  is  ever  disputed,  it   has  only  to  show  itself 
ii  us  full  hea \\\y  to  compel  the  homage  which  rightfully  belong* 
to  it.      It  is,  however,  a  wayward   and   fickle  mistress,  and  it* 
BDuCenr  who  has  %cr.n  some  fine  roses  at  a  flower  show,  anil  i» 
thereby  moved  to  become  a  rose  grower,  is  launching  out  on  s 
long  journey,  in  the  course  of  which   he  will   meet  with  man? 
rebuffs,  and  have  to   put   up   with  sore  disappointments.     Hi* 
"tnhltion,  if  his  purse  and  ground  are  both  limited,  will  soon  be 
brought  down   from   its  first  lofty  flights.     Tbe  first   step— uV 
selection  of  choice  specimens  from  the  florists7  lists — presents  o»> 
difficulty,  for  these  lists  art?  delightful  to  lead,  nnd  when  tbe 
order  is  made  out  and  sent  off,  and   the  plants  arrive,  gr 
the  amateur's  delight,  and  very  confident  does  he  feel  that  now 
for   the   first  time   good   roses   will  be  seen   in  his  part  of  the 
country.     Before  another   year  has  gone,  his  thoughts  on  tos* 
subject   will   have   undergone  great  modification;  many  of  his- 
roses  are  dead,  and  those  which  he  bus  saved  have  prcbabl 
done  remarkably  well.     Then    he    discovers    that  it   does  not 
answer  to  take  the  florist's  catalogue,  and   send   for  the  pl*nt* 
which   have   the  prettiest   description*  attached   to  them.    «» 
must  find  out  the  particular  hinds  which  will  suit  his  soil  sfl'i 
climate,  and   rest  satisfied,  jierhaps,  with  a  few  of  the  bardic* 
varieties,  for  even  if  ho  makes  up  his  mind  to  import  new  sail 
into  his  garden,  he  cannot  as  readily  change  the  climate.     TV- 
frost  will  kill  some  of  his  family,  too  much  rain  or  too  little  will 
vanquish  others,  but  throughout  the  struggle  hope  and  expert*- 
rJoti  are  continually  alive,  and  sometimes  when   he  goes  out  i* 
the   morning  a  glad  welcome  awaits  him,  in  the  shape  - 
'  Alfred  K.  Williams*  or  a  •Comtesse  de  Serenye/  a  *  DspB/ 
Jamain  ■  or  an  *Egcria,'  a  'Scnateur  Vaiasc '  or  a  '  Mdllft. 
naire' — the  last  too  lovely  and   fragile  for  this  rnusrh  *»d 
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molt  ettensive  rose-grow?r<   in   Fnglnnd  lias  ceased 
irate  it,  so  lengthy  w.xs  hia  return  of  *  casualties1  crcrv 
The  best  advice  that  can   be  given  to  any  one  who  it 
try  liti  fortune  with  roses,  is  to  choose  tvs  many  varieties 
room  for  of  tin-  I  ■  _*  In  i  ■ .  jxrpetuals,  itwl  fun]  out  grndti- 
:h  tnke  the  most  kindly  to  his  garden.      He  mu:.t 

■  i  ;„■  the  iloncin  with  his  own  hand  ;  no  one  oui 

oscs,  or  any  other  noble  flower,  who  is  not  at  nil  tiim<» 

to   watch  over  their  welfare,  and  to  minister  to  thcui 

'henevcr  they  are  in  trouble.      He  will  be  ready  in  times 

:y,  when  other  help  is  not  at  hand,  to  convey  the 

ire  from  the  tank  which  Lie  lias  prudently  built  to  the 

hich  are  perishing  for  lack   of  it,  to  hunt  for  the  roic 

to  prrpare  his  decoction  of  quassia  ami  soft-v*^  fa 

fly.     'Everything  you  see/  said  Archbishop  Sancrol*. 

bo  '•  i  liloa  lii'>»   iii  his  garden,  '  is  the  work  of  my 

■fiough  I  am  bordering  00  eighty  year*  of  age."      Hi- 

old  woman  to  weed,  and  u  man  t»dig,  but  for  the  'nicer 

id  In-,  '  1  truat  to  no  other  baud  hut  m\  own,  so  lung  at 

my  health  will  allow  mfl  to  enjoy  so  pleasing  an  occu- 

Tlierr  is  no  other  mad  to  success  but  thin.     And  it  is 

Uing  forth  iroj  effort  to  cultivate  roses,  for  when  they 

tbeir  perfection,  what  ia  there  to  count  them?     Form, 

ue — all  are  then?.     TbfJ  violet  is  tweet,  and 
fragrance  of  the  primrose — no  one  cv.t  inhaled  that 
being  carried  back  in  thousclit  t"  the  spring-time*  of  the 

to  many  a  ramble  along   the   Arrp   country    lane*. 

Do  flower  to  inextricably  bound  up  with  all  th. 

and  cherished  associations  of  early  lii'«  I'nt  when  ill 
that  can  be  said  for  other  (lowers,  the  rose  remains 
and  therefore  the  gardener  should  poTMfSfB  till  he  finds 
can  prow  it  By  the  •gardener'  wo  moan  the  owner, 
person  who  ia  employed  to  look  after  the  place,  for,  in 
iv  instances,  little  help  or  comfort  must  be  looked  for 

ol  the  greatest  drawbacks,  in  fact,  of  country  life  under 
tvuirifctuiuch  wbJcfa  we  are  imagining — that  is,  in  000- 
i  with  moderate  means — is  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
ly  competent  and  trustworthy  gardener — the  sort  of 
is  described  in  William  Lawson's  forgotten  little  book, 
'Honestic  in  a  gonJncr,*  says  he,  *will  grace  your 
all  your  house,  aud  hcljic  to  slayc  unbrideletl 
rising  offence  to  Done,  not  calling  your  I 
hy  dishonest  RCU,  B0I  infecting  your  famil'. 
•II  or  example.     I*'or  there  is  no  plague  so  infectious 
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is  Pops?  ami  Knavery;  hec  will  not  puiloine  yoar  profit,  a< 
hinder  v.inr  pletMVm.  And  again  bo  Bay*,  •  the  garxliner  bat 
not  need  be  an  idle  or  lerjc  lubber,'  for  *  there  will  i 
some  thing  to  do0L  Weedes  are  al  waves  growing.  Tkegm 
mother  of  nil  living  creatures,  the  earth,  is  full  of  s«d  in  kci 
bawd*.1     In  tbcM  old  day*  there  mu&l  bare  l*anfcai 

accomplished  gardener*.  Evelyn,  in  speaking  of  the  jrroaui 
at  Cusaiobury,  says  that  Uicy  '  are  very  rare,  and  camuK  U 
otherwise,  having  so  skilful  an  artist  to  govern  diem  as  H-' 
Cooke,  who  i*.  aa  to  the  mechanic  port,  not  ignorant  in  mail* 
made*,    and    pretends    tn     i.  We   are   well 

nowadays  when  our  gardeners  ran  till  the  soil  properly,  wkiMi' 
requiring-  them  tu  Cn*I  Oatiritin.  Tlie  iucouvenieneruf  beta*. 
to  deal  with  thoroughly  incompetent  persons  will  n  i 
needless  to  say,  be  felt  by  those  who  keep  five  OI  sia  or  tws 
gardeners,  with  a  gentl«rn:m  in  t  black  coat  to  walk  round  cao 
or  twice  a  day  tapping  a  Uowcr-pot,  to  a  whether  tt» 

watering  has  been  attended  to. 

Gardening  on  a  small  scale  has  to  be  carried  on  anoVrilo 
liinit    eondltiopa,     Anybody    thl  ia    fit    to   manage  » 

garden,  and  that  the  only  qualifications  nor  ratify  are  6* 
ability  to  handle  a  spade,  and  the  jKissession  of  n  cumbimuM 
of  ignorance  and  obstinacy  in  equal  parts.  Xo  preLimiatft 
training,  no  adaptability,  no  peculiar  intelligence,  no  aaccJ 
tAste  even  for  the  occupation,  seem*  to  be  thought  necessary 
And  yet  all  these  qualifications  arc  indispensable,  for  ganlcfisC 
is  an  art,  and  it  cannot  be  approached  in  too  humble  a  tpuaL 
JJut  the  average  gartjlatU  r  thinks  that  he  knows  all  abctf  at 
when  he  brgius  ;  he  is  not  willing  to  learn  i  any  suggejuot 
from  ono  better  informed  than  himself  be  rescnta  as  a  nenwa*! 

U'hi  ii   he  is  not   a '  laxie  lubber,'  he  very  likr 
li lines  your  profit/  or   considerably  'hinders   your   pteasona' 
The    •  rubbish  '—that  is,    the   old-fashioned    plant* — most  k 
pulled  Dp,  or  surreptitiously  killed  hy  negleei  and  ill-treatrmt 
By  aomo   hitherto  undiscovered  law,  it  seems  to  be  f*1 

the    man  who    ia    going    into   a   garden   of   bis  own  for  tie  an* 

time  ahould  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  worthies*  members  «l 
uild.     Hit  will   begin  hy  falling  into  U*  *  cla*a 

of  the  gardener  who  \±  rf  opinion  tint  the  local  ijTeCBgr*« 
hat  a  battel  right  than  his  employer  to  the  early  vegetables  *»l 
ilia    cboiOtl  rhia    man    has    probably    had    •  expertmf- 

and   he  detects  at  a  glance   that  his  employer  Las  bad  a.o* 
For   a  year  or  two   ihe   property   will    practlcadll    l>e   ! 
without  tin-  oeual    disadvantage  of  ownership  "oUacbod— la* 
of  being    called    upon    to    pay    the  I    expenses. 
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dinner  Is  insidious  ;  he  seems  to  have  a  quick  eye  for  the 
opal':  the  place,  and  his  operations  of  conveying  the 

pMQoe  from  the  garden  to  the  local  dealat  MB  skilfully 
mecealrd.  This  it  a  difficult  man  to  deal  with,  for  unlcs* 
he  u  in  great  haste  to  set  up  a  greengrocery  uf  his  own,  his 
ilrprrdationi  can  rarely  ho  tracked.  At  length,  however-,  he 
is  sure  to  overreach  himscll,  and  then  he  is  succeeded  by  an 
rnvllent  gardener,  witli  a  sound  knowledge  of  hi*  businea* — a 
auii  who  can  at  once  take  all  anxiety  from  his  employer's  mind. 
Hr  has  li  defect.       Just    as    the.   time   comes    when    his 

soviet*  are  moat  necessary,  in  the  planting  season,  or  when 
the  bedding-out  is  to  be  done,  he  is  found  rolled  up  under  a 
bach  in   tl  died,  steeped  in  drink,  or  is  seen  staggering 

iboat  the  garden  with  a  fork  in  his  hand,  furious  at  some 
Imaginary  wrong.  Then  follows  tho  dirty  and  muddled  man, 
■bom  walks  and  flower-beds  are  always  lull  of  weeds  and  litter, 
tod  who  neither  sows  nor  gather*  in  at  the  propci  time;  the 
man  who  is  behind  everybody  else  for  miles  around,  and  whose 
seeds  are  inrariably  eaten  up  by  the  mice.  Livery  one  who  has  a 
garden  could  write  a  long  and  doleful  history  of  hia  losses, 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  thoughtlessness  or  ignorance  of  his 
jiftlener.  Wc*  would  not  nl  nmrve,  U  understood  to  condemn 
tli  whole  class — lar  from  it.  Many  excellent  men,  in  every 
way  to  be  trusted,  follow  the  vocation,  and  sometimes  may  be 
lad  at  very  moderate  wages.  But  wo  doubt  ver\  much  ww 
a  at  1! -ordered  garden  is  ever  seen,  nhich  docs  not  owe  most  of 
in  good  points  to  the  watel.ul  ,  y  of  the  master  or  mistreat. 
We  leave  any  one  \  •  judge  for  bimsclf  what  BUUt  be  the  pleasure 

of  a  garden,  when  we  s;iy  that  they  compensate  ;i  buodred  times 

lor  all  the  trials  at  which  we  haw  :»hui<i-d.     When  Warren 

HaitingH,  after  ln-ing  stretched  on  the  nick  nfhil  long  tii.il,  looketl 

ruuad  for  some  source  of  consolation,  he  did  not  goto  Loqi  ••<>. 

■  bat  tu  his  garden,  and  the  medi<  in*  succeeded  so  well  that  it 

kept  him  alive  till  he  was  eighty-four.      It  was  much  the  same 

Baas  Bolingbroke,  who  wrote  to  Swift,  '  I  have  caught  hold  of 

the  earth,  to  Ote   •  'iirdcnrr'a  phrase,  and  neither  my  friendsnor 

ay  enemies  will  5ml  it  an  easy  matter  to  transplant  me  again.' 

f  we  attempted  to  enumerate  the  famous  men  who  huve 

found  encouragctnenr  under  adversity  or  in  retirement  in  gar- 

ileoing,   or  to   record  all  they  have   said    rod  written   upcm   the 

ttihject,  no  number  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review'  would  be  Urge 

:  oua  purpose. 

Those  who  crave  for  a  new  interest  in  life  miy  satisfy  theruv 

abundantly  by  imitatiag  these  great  examples.     No  man's  I 

Sever  hang  heavily  on  his  hands  after  hr  has  once  thoroughly 
understood 
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understood  what  it  is  to  have  and  to  enjoy  a  garden.     ItistV 
other  dlOEW  1 1  j . 1. 1  DC  DM  to  guard  against,  for  there  is  t»  mt<t 
to  Mtend  to,  nnd  to  tOMOy  tblogt  to  rw  *f>en,  that  the  h»lf-ho«r» 
walk  round  tlic  garden  is  very  likely  to  expand   into  an  !>Hf, 
and   the   hour  into   two,  especially  If  the  claims  of  mirk  Afr 
where  arc  not  very  argent      The  garden   i*  always  tug^inc  * 
him  to  go  out.     It  i.  b  nen  world* radill  lbs  box»ks  thm 
.mi   written  can   tench  very  little  about  it.     Experience  has  to 
Ik?  learnt  or  bought.      The   beat  record  of  a  garden  that  ne  knrw 
of  it  that  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Smce,  who  seems  to  have  gross 
most  things  that  arc  beautiful  or  worth  baring."     Every  pljm, 
flower,  <>r  iniir,  is  carefully  figured  in  his  boo 
that  the  amateur  gardener  will  refer  to  it  for  a  hint  without  had- 
ing  what  he;  seeks.       11  u»pv  must  have  been  the  man  whu  bad 
such  a  garden,  and  could   Ittdulgo   t ■  i ■«*  favourite   taste*  bj  pro- 
ducing so    luxurious   a  book  about  it.      Doth  DM  Ofteo 
small  sum  of  money.     We  tin   not   attempt  to  establish  for  par- 
daiing  a  etnim  to  ezi)  virtue  which  it  has  not*  and  tliercfi.t 
have  not  represented  it  as  a  cheap  amusement.      Expcrinv 
new  plants,   the  deeirc   '->*  g't  Bom<thing  which  we  have  sera 
iKi-vvln'ie,   ni    t<»    innM.it.-  the   bard                           wee  ijtuV  sll 
entail  a  certain  outlay  ;   but  even  a  small  gnrden  can  he  m 
supply  a  family  with  all  tin*  vegetables,  fruit,  and   dowers  ttfi 
need,   and   these   things   represent  a  considerable  outlay  in  tat 
course  of  the  year  when  they  have  to  be  bought.     It  must  furCd 
he  stated  that  no  one  knOWf  what  a  good  vegetable  i«  unit**  s» 
has  eaten  it  freshly  pinked  out  of  a  garden     especially  bit 
garden*      We  therefore  consider  that   money  thus   ran 
moderately   and   judiciously,   is  put   to   good    uaea      \\  hairm 
may  be  the  amount  a  man  is  disposed  to  spend  in  his  ganiov 
there  is  nothing  else  in  which  the  same  amount  could  bcM 
out  to  yield  an  equal  degree  of  Mtisfactioo,     The  only  feeliif 
which  he  has  on  the  subject  at  the  cod  of  the  year  is  regret  ihst 
Ml TTiflnnii  or  toe  frXtCOl  <>'•   his  ground,  have  not  enabled 
do  more- 
Some  people  delight   in   planting   tlowcra,   and 
Tin-  i. it 'plejQtcj  baa  tha  aoblei  result*  before  him,  hat  he stfl 
be  endowed  with  great  hopefulness,  and  his  expectations  n 
should    l>c   a  little  beyond   those   o(  the   actuaries'   tables.    U 
Fontaine,  in  his   admirable  fable   of  '  Lp   Vlt  ill  >i .1  at  les  trail 
jeunes  Homme*,'  combatted  with  his  usual  force  and  wisdom  ti* 

•  Mr  i...i.ri-..  i  i  worlc.  -  Ths  BogHdi  Plover  «.»n1ci\"  e«s*i  fcat  pvtws* 
useful  to  Uto  amateur,  h  saema  to  iaclatle  liifcsnaitioD  op ffc  ./xctn 

pirdcli,  »:id  m  :(  is  tmii£cd    in  1  all  tts*»wfl 

pfl  I  d  :.i  iv. 
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iilu  (hat  ihe  old  have  no  right  to  plan!.  The  rople  of  tho 
tinikrd  when  the  roans  men  remonstrate  with  him  on  uis  lolly 
■  loo  fine  to  be  forgotten,  Evprjr  nan  who  plant*  a  trta*  may 
s»v  *ilh  him  that  he  is  preparing  a  pleasure  for  others  ;— 

4  CYLs  meme  oat  un  fruit  quo  jo  gouto  aojonrd'hoi ; 
•Ten  puia  jouir  dciaaiu,  ct  qaehiucs  juuxit  encore* 

Bat  there  it  an  interest  in  watching  tho  growth  of  tree*  even  in 
tbf  early  stage  ;  a  tree  need  not  be  aixty  fret  high  to  be  a  source 
of  gentle  satisfaction  to  its  planter.  Some  of  our  Kiijrliati 
nriciics  path  themselves  very  slow!;  upwards,  and  htQOfl  it  iu 
thil  the/  are  not  now  so  generally  planted  as  iiuhrkly-gmwing 
trees  of  foreign  origin,  such   as  tli"   Wdlinrjtonta  gigtinhu   and 

^eCvprtxsts  !  >;i  iimKi:  .1  y^uuMj  show.      A 

au  may  fairly  anticipate  their  becoming  stately  trees  before  L- 

hulled  from  the  scene.     If  he  plantl  ihe  yew  or  the  oak,  he 

cm  scarcely  expert  that  its  branches  will  shield  him   from  the 

siunm-rr's  sun.     Still,   our   old  forest  trees  should    be    planted 

•QDcwI.rir  in    nil  ft    hi   ilic  :; M'o :i- 1  -?  tTsffl  if  there  is  room  for 

ton  few  ;  and  a  holly  hedge  ought  to  be  in  every  garden  where 

s  space  lii    hi''.  [bi    nothing   makes  so  attractive  a  show 

ra  the  dark  months  of  winter.      Holly   hedges  were   plant**]   in 

\rdena   of   Berkeley    House   (afterwards   burnt  clown)  by 

iN  :i.K  i  .-,  tint  lie  fired  to  tee  them  dug  up  and  destroyed, 

"sequence  of  the  *  mad  interference  '  of  the  ajjjc  for  *  bu 

Big  about   a   city    by   far   too  disproportionate   already   to  the 

What  lie  would  think  of  the  disproportion,  now  that 

til-is     un  ir   than   a    tenth   of    the    whole    jxipulntion    of 

«rrat  Britain  is-  crowded  together  in  one  city,  w  0U3   tftlfljj 

Whether    to    have    to   many   millions  of  persons 

OjQorotratcd   on   one  spot   is   beneficial  to   themselves   Of   COS 

Oacjve   to  the   permanent   welfare   of  the   nation,  it  is  perhaps 

fco  soon  to  decide;   but  certain   it   is  that  the  experiment,  like 

a*t  of  feeding  thirty-live  millions  of  people  chiefly  on  foftigp 

trad,  has  never  bcru  attempted  in  tliO  vomM  before. 

People  ought  not  to  be  altogether  deterred  from  planting 
afice  forest  tree  by  the  thought  that  it  is  slow  in  growth.  When 
Bjron  planted  his  oak  nt  New«tend  Abbey  in  1  798j  bi  ennaolpd 
himself  with  the  reflection  that,  though  he  could  not  sec  it  come 
*o maturity,  it  would  last  lor  age*:— 

f  >!      y<  t,  if  maturity"*  yoars  may  bu*  thine. 

Though  /  shall  lie  I  m  i     lb   I  ■'••■  DO  ofdoslh. 

On  thy  Imvcd  j<  t  tho  ill  J  ttltm  of  a^ofl  may  shine, 
Umiyurcd  by  time,  or  the  rude  wint«r'a  breath.' 


Diary,'  entry  of  Juno  12th,  K94. 
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This  ook  is  now  a  fine  handsome  tree,  though  it  is  placed  h»* 
very  undesirable  position  as  regards  the  lawn  and  the  view  fi»n 
fir  T  .1  ■  u «»-  Colon*!  vVildnian  rwaolvod  ne  first  sight  to  rath 
down,  until  he  heard  that  Byron  had  planted  it,  and  nothing  U* 
motel  tot  ihfl  poet's  memon  hai  iince  saved  i'  fron  ibe  ot 
An  oak  planted  by  (Jilher:  Whin*  in  1  V '!•  >  had  reached  \  h 
of  fifty-four  feet  in  1876,  and  its  girth  at  tluee  feet  from  tte 
wjil  was  upwards  of  eight  feet.  An  ash  plaQtad  at  ttM  tint 
time  had  grown  to  eighty-fire,  fact;  pracc  fir,  planted  ■ 
1751,  was  eight  feet  Iwo  inches  in  girth,  and  ninety-two  fr*t  in 
h.  i^hT, •       In  Arundel  VnrU  |   mv,    l!u     iv.  i   Otk*  pl*nt:4 

!■>  ihe  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  in  IVcvmlier  1846.  The/ 
were  put  too  close  together  originally,  hut  both  have  done 
tin:  Prince'*  oak  ia  a  particular ]j  En<  Iree,  with  brood-spreacia; 
branches ;  its  height,  we  should  judge,  over  forty  feet-  Tkfft 
is  a  Wellingtonia  id  the  huqc  park,  planted  by  the  prrsrnv 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  185b.  It  U  now  of  the  rirc-uml. 
an  old  yew,  and  its  height  is  over  fifty  feet. 

Tin-  beech  will  grow  to  it-*  full  s«  of  a  life- 

time. The  fine  clump  known  a*  ChanctonbUT)  King,  a  lani- 
in.uk  In  thirty  mile*  or  more,  won  set  out  by  Mr.  Chart* 
Goring,  of  Wiston,  m  I  ."'■(',  md  bo  lived  to  record  in  svrat  tfcf 
success  of  Lis  plantation  in  1628.  Sailor*  us  well  as  laodsSM* 
have  often  been  Indebted  to  Chanctonbur.  Ring  t  bus 

bearings.  U  .  -know  u  garden  near  I  ..>n-.<-  when  iVclILngtcail 
and  Abies  nobilis  have  grown  fifty  fret,  Drodnra  forty  fret,  uikl 
thirty-five.  iVct,  and  Araucaria  tmbricata  thirty  five  feet,  in  li* 
space  of  thirty-two  years.     T  mon   or  gypy  jHiplar  is* 

native  tree,  and  grows  Tapidly,  as  does  the  ash  ;   but  both  p 

th  their  leaves  rerj  late  in   the  season  and  lose  t 
the   latter   fault,   too,   may   bo  au-rihed   to    the   lime,   wfii 
otherwise  so  desirable  a  tree  to  have  in  the  pleasure  gronaot 
In  the  spring,  there  is  no  green  so  beautiful  dt  tk 

young  lime,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  beech.  A  gcalWiass 
who  is  the  owner  of  a  beautiful  gun) en  in  Kent,  which  bi 
mealed  out  of  a  cow    p.-intura,  racently  dwelt  with   rtptt  t 

ocglect  of  the  plane-tree,  iraoaerti 

most  otlic:   people    felt  himself  chargeable.  >h» 

passed  through  Berkeley 

Lgnlfioenoe  of  the   plane-trees    there,  and   so  far  ss  sv 
aro  aware,  ibo  finest  specimens  are  still  to  be  found  in  Lsao*- 

•  We  flail   ttic«n  Huurrm    in    ir-.i-  lots    Pisftasoc    DcQ>l  s£l 

.  Ity  (ax  t'n*  b«*t 
I'Wss«ilit:<>i>  ol   !  ■  ■'<:",  tditul  br  Mr.  R  T.  1- 
1V11.  nd    -  :  •  tw»js>  to  bf  k»i»t  for  refer«rK«- 
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fflb/e  'Forest  Trees'  STO  arr  rem i ruled  that  the  /Yafaastr 
to/ii  wn*  introduced  into  Knglnnd  thrr*  hundivd  volt* 
bat  the  author  adds.  '  it  never  seems  to  have  been  en- 
ig*d   in  ihfl  extent    it    deserves  u  an  ornamental 

adage  to  the  residences  of  our  gentry.  This  it  (ho  specie* 
lick  the  trees  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  the  tree  at  the  corner 
'ood  Sttssat,  I  u amide,  belong*  The  Pfatamu  occideutali** 
tguUbcd  by  its  ae  tailed   leave*,   wne  at  one  time 

ly  planted,  am)  there  voce  Hot  pa  [mem  of  the  tree  at 
^ginning  of    this   century  La    Richmond  Park,  at  K«  -w 

mire,   afl    Mill    Hill    School  >unds    plantrd    hv    Mr 

nson,   the   friend   of   Sir    ■'  I  ink*),   and   elsewhere. 

the  great  frost  of  June,  1809*  bioughl  must  of  tJiein  to 
■timely  end.  The  oriental  planes  survived  this  frost,  and 
nay  0  I  i  '  casions  they  Lave  proved  hardier  than  the 
rrn  vinery.  CobbtCt  made  great  effort*  to  InduM-  In  i'.- 
rs  to  plant  the  occidental  plnne  and  the  locust-tree, 
itally  the  latter*  He  sold  the  seeds  at  hll  simp,  nil] 
«,  'a  complete  assortment  foi  five  pounds.'  Tin-  price 
in  to  have  been  quite  high  cuoujrb.  but  if  crexy  seed  pro- 
}  a  trw»,  as  Cobbcit  promised  that  it  should,  the  purchaser* 
DO  right  to  complain.      For  a  tiinr,  theft)  was  a  «  Mttj 

for  the  locust,  or    '  false   acacia.'  the    srt  of    advertising 
f,  apparently,  better  understood   by  (.iobbctt  than  by  any 

of  his  day.      Loudon    states   that    'although   quantities   of 
s  of  the  Kobinifl   pseud-acacia   stood   unasked  for  in  the 
tries  round  London  and  other  place*,  the* 
imagined  could  only  be   had   genuine  Irom   Mr.  Cobbett, 
u  sech  deiuiuid,  that  lie  could  not  grow  plants  111  sufficient 
tiry  «»r  tut  enough  to  supply  it,  and  he  then  had  recourse 
©se  very  nurserica,  and   purchased   their  plants  to  a  great 
■  i  suppjj  his  '  istomeri  trad!  store  could  h 
ii   the  ton*  of  seed   he   imported   from  America.'      In 
United  .States,   the  tree  is  the  refuge  ol"  a  pCColi 
ssble  worm,  which  i>  »••  an  unfortunate  habit  of  dropj 

the  heads  of  the  passers* by,  and  i*  otherwise  so  offensive, 
a  few  years  ago  the  ImeTlCUlU  rashly  invoked  the  aid  of 
paxrow  to  relievo  them  of  this  Duiaanca,  The  worm  was 
minated,  but  the  Sparrow  remained,  and  soon  became  a 
r  burden  upon  the  people  than  the  original  peat.  It 
-  mil  ii  ■  birds,  and  consunred  all  the  young  aboots 

bad*  of  tender  foliage,  precisely  as  it  does   here.     There 

to   1m-    btttk    boxes   in    all    the   public  park*  of  New    \  oik 
tvo  i«  ■  la  placard  over  them  inscribed, 

\%c   feed   the    sparrow*'— but   the   boxes   have  been   taken 

away, 
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ttV>yv  and  now   the  Americans  heartily  wish   that  tbc  spinw 
wo*  not  quite  so  well  able  to  take  care  of  itsell.* 

We  have  scarcely  touched  the  uutakirts  of  the  great  i*' 
acductive  themes  of  gardening  and  tree- planting,  hat  itiian 
necessary   to  pass    to   the  consideration    of   the    next   frraM 

Tlcasure  of  Hie  In  (Up  country — the  enjoyment  of  the  libnry 
t  may  be  said  that  this  can  be  just  as  fully  Appreciated  in  tic 
town,  but  we  greatly  doubt  it.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  qutstUi 
the  power  of  books  lo  throw  a  charm  over  any  and  every  fuax 
whether  it  lie  a  hut  on  a  mountain  top,  or  a  tent  in  the  muk 
of  the  desert;  but  the  full  solace  which  they  are  capabk  rf 
■JfbidiDg  •  in  only  be  received  in  the  country.  There  man  far 
a  certain  degree  of  security  from  interruption,  a  sense  of  reposr, 
not  to  be  broken  by  the  arrival  of  importunate  telegrams* 
letters,  or  by  the  feeling  that  one  ought  10  be  sornewber*  c>. 
in  order  that  the  magic  of  books  may  excrcisr  all  its  p 
In  one  of  the  charming  letter*  of  Bishop  ThlrlwsJI  '»i 
t'rimd/  he  remarks  that  *  the  want  of  time  for  reading  is  «> 
great  misery  of  I^ondon  life,  greater  on  the  whole  than  ibt 
baniahinent  from  the  country.'  And  yd  the  mere  barman**: 
was  a  severe  penalty;  lie  is  continually  regretting  in  Loadst 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  see  hit  trees  come  into  lea/,  Of  tfc 
tboina  into  bloom;  that  '  the  glory  of  the  spring  has  pasjea 
iway,  -md  r\i-n  ;ill  my  Imyfu-ldi  have  been  dearotL'  In 
same  way  that  excellent  naturalist,  Charles  St.  John,  loved  t* 
wild  scenes  of  the  country  Ur  hetti-i  ilmn  .1 
the  city  had  to  offer.  'The  formalities  of  London  life?  wr  «* 
told  by  li is  biographer,  *  were  irksome  to  In  in,  and  when  aha 
ho  hu<l  left  London  some  time  I  visited  him  in  his  Rois-ihb 
home,  he  seemed  a  far  happier  man  than  while  .1 1  ill 
the  restraint  of  London  conventionalities.'  The  dutractusf 
of  a  large  town,  the  necessity  of  taking  part  iu  auioc  of  tW 
•  amusements  *  or  *  festivities  '  which  arc  constantly  goiug  cs>~ 
these  break  in  upon  the  time  which  ought  to  be  sacred  lo  lW 
pleasures  of  rending.  In  the  country  on  a  winter's  eresJf* 
with  a  well-shaded  lamp,  a  good  fire,  and   favourite  books  si 


"  Tlio  sparrow  li  the  rnott  n££r*»»ivc,  pertinacious,  and  dtatJsrCrc  rf» 
birds  n  1..  tor  1:1  npriva  it  •ttaoki  ovoiy  jjwn  thins  that  *ma&sS*a 

gmnnil— tin-  lir.i  tulips,  the  tint  jwts,  anything  wilt.iu  rwcTi:  sad  it  ssft**l« 
never  U\*\v  upon  wonus.  tmibi.  or  Insects.  unltM  there  Is  00  ttthtt  food  tots  ft* 
No  device  that  can  to  adopted  will  scan)  it  am]  ;  OoUiiiic  frigiiWt*  B.  1»* 
r  ■  c*  it  complaiats  of  the  fanner*  nbnul  the  »|Nirraw  are-  |k  rfostfy  tatsffitjAk 
U  Las  Uva  proved  tliut  1000  »|ormwn  n  1  :ir»  quartern*  0/  wtislSH] 

wocsa.  In  rii"  ftiiniiy  "t'  \..rf..ll;  alone,  it  is  cttimaUd  that  tbstsaia 
of  300XXMI  uparmwH, 'ami  ihe  number  incrniars  everywhere  wlta  ad 
rapidity.    Beo  tax  article  la  tho  *  Times '  oa  'tfoarnm  and  Can.'  ScpL  IX  r#< 
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ml  the  room,  there  i*  really  nothing  left   h    d  sire— in  the 

oocicc,  of  counc,  of  any  special  occasion  for  disquietude.    The 

i  or  thre*  hour*  which   InlCTKlM  hrtwet»n  dinner  and   bod- 

ac  pa**  only  too  quickly  away,  and  one  bldfl  good  night  bo  the 

»ks  nitb  a   relw  mum-  which  would  pu>v    lulu  :t  nun  h    derprr 
eling  il  wo  did  not  hope  to  see  them  again  the  next  morning*. 
Taste  in  books)  differs  M  widely  as  in   all  other  things.  And 
ttreforr  the  owner  of  a  country  house,  largo  or  small,  will  do 
til  to  hare  one   room  devoted  to  a   miscellaneous  colln  lion, 
K  bought  at  random,  Hnr   chosen  with  knowledge  and  discern- 
Kflt,  end   including*   something  which    will   li it   almost   QVOTJ 
k»  of  reference  of  all  Kinds,  the  admirable  4  Dic- 
es    now  so  generally  accessible,  And   at   least   one   good 
vclopordia,  there  should   be  in  abundance,  for  by  thro   Bid 
can   many   .1   d.uht    ho  promptly   set   at    nil        Outside 
line   of  special    studies  or   boboica,  in   of  pWDCQlaJ   lines 
rrsenrrh,  the   field   is  SmmcOsB,   and   a  man   who  has  seen 
:   of  the  world,  as   well  at  lived  much  among  books, 
cosily    be   able    to    store   bis   shrive*    with    tvUuDM   which 
arTonl    a    permanent    and   unfailing   source   of   entertain- 
;>   it  will   be  found  (hat   urn   book*  dn   not  form 
moat    attractive   or   valuable    part    of   such    a   collection, 
h    tin-    pi    isurc    to    be    derived    from    the    arrival    of   a 
I  of  new  books  in  the  country  is  by  QO  means  to  ho  under- 
line little  librnrv  lor  guests  will  consist  ol  works  which 
Oimeff    lots  himself  put    to  flu-  proof,  and    li»nrnl  applicable 
all  snoods  and  seasons — books  to  be  dipped  into,  as  w<  II  oj 
which  are  to  be  read  through.     Of  audi  books.  '  Spenoc's 
tea,"  *  Xorthcote't  Conversation*,'  Coleridge's  and  linger*'* 
Talk,"  are   fair  examples.     Country  books — that   is  to 
*,  book*  written  with  set  purpose  upon  the  country — are  not 
be  very  highly  pri.rd.      I  In    actual  scenes  are   before  yon* 
tad  all   descriptions  of  them   will  seem   tame  and   barren  :   the 
tticroscopic  observers-,1  the  *  word  painters,'  moke  but  0  sorry 
sue  by  the  side  of  nature  herself.      Such  hunk*  arc  letter  fitted 
London  than  the  country,  and  it  is  always  to  be  noticed  that 
y  receive  their  chief  praise  from  the  dweller*  in  cities.     We 
004  refer  to   works    which    have   a  distinctly  prfiCtU  .d 
as  those  cf   \  ami)  or  Hewici,  nor  to  the  classics  of  the 
,  snch  as  Walton's  'Angler'  and  White's  ' Solbame.' 
svrsll  is  pleasant  to  road,  as  well  a*  valuable  to  consult ;  but 
is  only  giHxl  for  the  illustrations,  which   will  doubtless 
swerve  bit  fame  for  oge*  to  come.     We  ha\'c  long  had  a  sus- 
cioii   that  White'*  '  >.  II   our'  in  more  frequently  praised  than 
founded  upon   the  manifest  ignorance  of   its  nature  and 

contents 
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contents  Vhiefa   »h  betrayed   in   the   umal  allusion*   to 
ebnunoa  to  see  books  compared  with  it.  which  ttfl  as  wW 

have  been  I  ■")■  '  CW.'     kV:»ltonVAngW  is  rasra 

tially  what  Charts*  Lamb  c  died  n  •  take  downable  book,'  never to 
be  superseded  for  in  tweet  pastoral  ptctaret,  though  iVn  use  i 
as  n  piidc  to  angling,  The  country  poets  are  not,  we  heJierr, 
M  in  tin-  country,  Theocntus  and  Virgil  stand  aW« 
liut  their  modern  rivals  do  not  so  well  repay  perusal.  It  smoU 
i  ruyrateftil  to  it ; i » •  i  :*  word  iii  depreciation  w  Cowpcr,  who  vis 
so  faithful  to  rural  life,  but  in  the  ears  of  the  present  genera:**) 
too  many  of  his  lines  have  nn  artificial  and  prosaic  rinjr  waits1 
i  koep  him  undisturbed  in  hit  plane  nn  thr  shelf:— 

'Theskblfl  >  i<-l»lH  a  Btcrooraceou*  hv*\K 
JmpTO  "!!ii.-:l  with  (jiii.-k-  i>  TiacutiiiR  xalla, 
And  potent  to  resist  tho  freezing  blast. 

Wendy  therefore,  and  with  prudent  beeJ 

Uo  socks  a  savounxi  *»•»'.  ,  that  whore  bo  builii 

The  agglomerated  pile  hi*  framo  may  froul 

Tin:  Mill'*  lllirlilli:: 

1    would  bo  rory  unjust  to  e»y  that  Cowper  is  always  list 
this,  but  there  is  too  Urge  a  proportion  «>f  such  disloi 
t<>  permit  of  [iii  becoming  a  popular  favourite  again.    Th 
is  not  beyond  the  reai  h  ol      oiLai  obj  »nd  for  limsah* 

and  truthfulness  to  nature  hr  was  surpassed  by  a  humble  i 

•r  who  is  not  so  much  read  now  as  he  d«s<  ■■• — Rebeaj 

Hliiomfirld.     Wt  do  not  say  thai  the  poeti 
Boy'  is  equal   to   Byron's  or  Wordsworth's,  hut  the  deter.; 
arc  evidently  a  transcript  I  life*  and  the  round  of  usee? 

in  the  field*   throughout   the    yeas   w  depleted   with   a  b< 
fidelity,  which  we  only  ;ret  elsewhere  in  the  occasional  teecfcei 
of  the  othei  and  fai  greatei  pea  win  I  poe* — Ho  mt, 

Among  tho  mnat  strifcinjr  sketches  of  life  in  the  wood*  sal 
fields    with    which  we    are   acquainted    are   those   of   Cl. 
hL  John,  who,  alth  rtiffli  an  jmrtsman,  could  write  fceoVi 

uluch  may  be  read  with  continual  interest  by  persons  who  e*r? 
litrle  or  noihinif  :ih:uu  <jhiti       F-Vw  of  his  readers  are  *•■ 
to  forget  histhrilling  story  of  the     Vlucklc  I  lart  of  iJcob< 
his  tCCOttntS  i»l  the  badger — an  animal  which  is  sometimes  sty* 
I  !o  Im-  trotting  scarce  in  England,  although  w<-  Lave  keoe* 
ol  lis  Bbviisning  within  fifty  mi  I  ps  of  Loudon,  and  iii  (be 
of  a  stronghold  of  foxes,  t    The  badger,  in  fact,  not  unfrequ 

•  -Th»  Task/ Book  TliInL 

t  'ft*?  bualunl.  lbs  boopov,  Qj«  ifyr-fiikcn.  and  oilier  rare  birds  e*w  »• 
IM|  vittda  a  few  milt*  of  iho  pmuo  spot  iluriu-  tho  Itut  tbrec  or  tour  ye*» 

Mr* 
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LrifM  wiih  the*  foot,  and  it  would  In-  axtmaalj  (UAoali  r"  bring 

together,  out  of  the  whole  i>f  the  anim  »l  rrcuiinn,  two  • 
of  prater  rutin  int.;  and  rascality.  If  they  have  any  BOTH 
Dununicating  their  idea*  to  each  other,  and  aro  able  to 
ltc  notes  Hi  the  end  of  then  night's  sport,  many  a  stirring 
adventure  must  they  have  to  relate,  and  many  a  hearty  laugh 
must  the t  enjoy  over  the  way  in  which  they  have  outwitted 
their  great  bat  comparatively  stupid  enemy — man. 

It  was  owing  to  Charles  St.  John's  intense  lore  of  the  country 
Thai  he  left  a  name  which,  we  believ*,  will  outbil  tbM  of  many 
I  writer  who  has  occupied  a  much  more  prominent  place  in  the 
jmblic  eye  during  his  day  and  generation.  lie  will  always  he 
j  tot  of  an  honoured  place  in  the  COUfitiy  library,  and  that  alone 
*ul  preserve  a  man's  memory  green,  I  lis  books  are  genuine 
re.-.tnls  of  out -door  life,  not  prepared  for  effect,  nor  made  to  sell, 
but  written  out  of  the  fulness-  of  knowledge  and  of  low  for  the 

dect.     It  was   very    hard   at   first   to   nersunde   him   thnt   lie 
d   write  anything  which   others  would  desire  to  read,  but 
«0f  i\xj  a   friend    put   together   some  of  his  notes   on   SootOD 
■port,  including  the   talc  ol  the   '  Mucklc  Hart,'  and  sent    the 
the  'Quarterly  Review. '     Thus  it  was  in  these  pa  ■<- 
that  St.  John  was  introduced  to  the  public,*  and  great  was  his 
ddijfht,  a*  his  liiend   Mr.  Ituics  has  recorded,  in  receiving  '  the 
firu  money    he    had   ever   m:ul<      >\    his   own  exertions.'      The 
work  on  the  -  Wild  .Sports  of  the  Highlands '  t  was  the  result  of 
tliis  first   experiment,  and   after  a  long   interval   there   followed 
his1  Tour   in  SuthcrlnndshinV  and   his  *  Natural  History  and 
Sport  in  Moray' — honks  which  are  destined  tn  live,  although 
■is  own  opinion  of  them  was  so  modest.     *  All  I  wish,'  he  says, 
i    >t  rny  I'Migli  and  inrgulsilj    ]»iif.  Ingether  notes  UISJ  BoOra 
n     n  i   amusement  to  the  old  ;  and  to  the  youtig  not 

amusement  only,  hut  perhaps  nu  incitement  to  them  to  increase 
tlrir  knowledge  of  natural  history,  the  study  of  which  in  nil  its 
branches  renders  interesting  and  lull  of  enjoyment  many  n 
tsmble  and  many  :.n  hour  in  the  country  which  might  othftrwite 
**•  passed  tediously  and  nnprofitnbly."  They  arc  worth  rending 
WUli  this  object  in  view,  hut  they  also  possess  many  nf  thr 
Attractions  which  belong  to  the  best  books  of  travel — and  then* 
arc  iii i  bonk*  which  are  more  acceptable  in  a  country  house. 

0/  these,  .according   to   the  ordinary   library  catalogues,  tbt 
number   is   legion,   but  comparatively  few  will  stand  the  hunl 

'  'Quarterly  Be  view,'  D«wnbcr  t8*5. 

1  orwhiPh  a  n*w  edition,  with  illustrations  wblch  aiM  much  to  Uic  latare*! 
■*■  fte  trat.  *u*  puMixlicil  La  1878. 

:  'Kstarsl  Uiniorj  «ud  Sport  in  Moray  *  (16G3),  p.  326. 
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test  of  n  second  reading.  In  com*  cases,  we  se#  far 
of  the  author  than  of  the  plncc*  wtlii  I  I  visited  ;  in  «t 
the  narrative  is  rendered  almost  intolerable  by  a  bad 
or  by  excessive  difluseneas — blemishes  which  mar  mint  i 
Ctlebnttod  hook  of  travels.  In  still  other  instances,  it  is  ni- 
dent  that  the  traveller  has  not  been  anxious  to  marie  the  lim 
between  iimiihir-i-  and  reality,  and  the  conseouence  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  we  are  to  take  hira.  This  appears  tool 
to  be  one  of  the  faults  of  Herman  Melville's  4Tvpce'a»i 
*Omon* — dashing  iiarrATire*  enough,  though  rat  her  *  free*  sal 
coarse.  For  more  favourable  examples  of  the  best  works  of  Us 
class  may  be  found  ;  and,  to  avoid  making  what  might  wtq 
an  invidious  choice,  we  will  mention  two  or  three  which  beloof 
to  the  last  numeration,  but  which  will  survive  for  some  genenv 
dontJVt  i"  cam*  One  of  these  bonis  is  Eliot  Warbarsxis 
'  Crescent  and  the  Cross,*  No  Kastcrn  traveller  has  ever  sat- 
ceeded  so  well  in  bringing  the  Holy  I-nrid  before  the  mind' 
without  waste  of  words,  and  without  OMCO  falling  into  the  tin  d 
icdloiisncss.  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  have  ol'ten  been  described, 
but  by  no  one  more  effectively  in  a  short  compass  than 
bmtODi  The  institution  of  «  large  part  of  *  Tattered'  ww 
probably  derived  from  the  ■  Crescent  and  the  Cross.*  *  It  is  tree 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  approaches  his  theme  from  a  different  pais* 
of  virw,  and  his  genius  for  epigrammatic  sayings  wms  not  saw! 
by  Warburton.  It  was  in  *  Tnncrcd '  that  Abraham  was  first 
hwd  tfl  Audi  *  Shcilh  * — a  pluasu  afterwards  used  by  DttO 
Milrnan  in  his  'History  of  the  Jews/  In  the,  same  snt, 
Mr.  Disraeli  dealt  with  Damascus  in  a  sentence  which  flasks 
like  one  of  the  far-famed  blades  of  the  anrii»nt  city: — '  It  bd 
municipal  rights  in  the  days  when  God  conversed  wi* 
Abraham.*  Warburton  conveys  much  the  same  idea,  I  rut  snsj 
left  art: — 'There  is  little  to  be  seen  in  Damascus,  oxcey 
eJtVfl  tolf.  No  vestige  remains  of  the  palacrs  of  the  Saltan*, 
and,  indeed,  few  of  any  other  antiquity,  thouirh  shit  is  probably 
the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world.  Elrajccr,  the  trust*.  x;nrard 
of  Abraham,  was  a  citizen  of  it  nearly  4000  years  ago,  sad  tit 
Arabs  maintain  that  Adam  was  created  here  out  of  the  rrd 
i  lay  that  is  now  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the  potter  into  othst 
forms/ f  The  voyage  up  the  Mile  has  been  described  **£»•** 
hut  \V.iihintoti\  »fnry  nfil   nr.  wfcrt 

one  yields  to  the  common,  but  usually  mistaken,  tendency  s» 
culled  all  the  works  of  a  writer  who  has  pleased  us,  the  itssA 
in  the  case  of  Warburton  is  a  disappointment.      II?  was  a  m» 

B   Tli>:  Utter  WOS published  in  1*10;   -  Tuxrn)/  in  1N7. 
f  « The  t'lraeanl  snJ  tan  Uroms1  toI.  it-  pa-  JIVIi. 
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His    'Darien'    is   all   but   unreadable,   and   his 

::<  -■  RtijM-rt '  wholly  worthies* 

gall  other  book  of  Krutcrn  travel  that  can  be  compared 

c  *  Crescent  and  the  Cross,1  is  one  that  far  suqiasscs  it  in 

cription  »nd   In   finished   workmanship — Mft 

pft  'EGthen.'     No  reader  of  that  null,  but  perfect, 

i  likely  to  forget  the  chapter  on  the  '  Plague  nt  Cairo,'  01 

tilled  *  Terra  Sent*.1     Through  the  brirf  and  memorable 

nn  the  *  Sphinx'  there  runs  a  strangy?  and  solemn  undrr- 

!   warning    and   mystery.      It  is  curious  that    the    thfte 

•  ontain  the  must  remarkable  Eastern  pletam  ttrjf" 

0  be  found,  out  of  the  Riblo,  were  published  within  five 
f  each  other— between  1R44  and  1840.  The  third  Li 
's  *  Monasteries  of  tin-  I.cv»nt,'  ;i  work  fnr  more  fcntVOft* 
id  mine  novel*  out  of  ten.      Mr.  Burton's  '  Hookhunter ' 

searched  in  vain  fnr  the   records  of  OBJ  hihliophilr  who 

1  his  search  after  rnrttice  with  a  *enl  exceeding  thai  of 
neon  in  his  explorations  of  the  Coptic  and  Syrian  niouas- 

\..,:.-n_'  ooold   be  better  done  than   till   kOOOOBCof  the 
nt  of  tin   Pollej  ,'  01  of  the  great  monastery  of  'Mctcora,' 

s  visit  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  the  Good 
of  the  Greek  calendar.  Let  us  not  forget  to  notice  that 
*>  was  a  hnok  which  would  never  have  been  written  if 
thor  hod  not  lived  in  the  country.  'I  was  Staying 
elf,'  lie  tells  us,  *  in  an  old  rniniUy  linusr  belonging  U) 
ily,  but  not  often  inhabited  In  them, and  having  nothing 

a  the  evening*,  I  looked  about  for  some  occupati 
;hi>  passing  hours/  Then  it  incurred  to  him  to  give  in 
.if  the  adventures  which  be  bad  encountered  in  the  pur- 
l:is  ancient  manuscripts,  and  the  result  was  ■  book  whi<  I; 
uivs  b.-  loofcod  upon  as  a  jrood  friend  and  companion  In 
hn  have  nnce  made  its  acquaintance, 

B umber  of  these  really  cvmjtamonablc  books    is    much 
Han   moil   people  BupjMme.       Novelists  get  out  of  date, 
a  very  fow — Melding,  Scott,  and   Miss  Austen,  Ifl   tbfl 
i    the    exceptions   in    our    own    language.       It    requires 
ordinary  pfl  of  fun-knowledge  to  perceive  thai  most 
.if   notion   wlio    have   promised   themselves   im- 
ty   will    fall    a   long   way   on   the   *  hither  side.'       Bod] 
ton   will   hare   enough  of  its  own  to  road,  and  it  nil! 
KDveBstl    who     best    represent    iu    own 
s,   ways  of  thought,   and   habits  of  Hie.      After  a   few 
ii  old-fashioned  air  begins  to  be  visible  in  all  novelists 
fig  those  who  did  not  doal  exclusively  with  the  men  and 
»  of  their  own  generation,  as  in  the"  case  of  Sir  Walter 
15$.— No.  316.  2  v  BeotL 
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Scott,  or  who,  if  they  did  occupy  themselves  with  ifuiifi 
of  their  contemporaries,  were  almost  the  first  to  bring  p-xa 
and   originality   to   lhfl  work — as   m  i  a*e  with   FirWiif 

Yet  in  c.-uidour  it  mu^  ho  Emitted,  that  there  are  manyUduv 
mi  disagreeable  i Impu-r*  in  'Tom  Jones,'  ami  still  man  t» 
*  Joseph  Andrews*  and  'Amelia' — chaptor*  which.  a*  n# 
HinwQf  say.  lca>  •  a  bad  1 1  itc  in  the  mouth.'  It  is  i.nuntW 
whether  many  reader*  «>f  the   present  day  get  tliri  :*cf 

these  works  without  liberal  skipping,  although  ' 
lilr  to  ^knowledge  ir.      In  all  the  earlier  novel  rYsbn 

&  i  it  there  ii  nothing  to  skip,  ami  whatever  may  he  the  chuf 
tautest  of  the  age,  it  ia  satisfactory  tu  find  that  these  stctXV 
are  always  rend  hv  the  young  with  the  greatest  delight.  Pit  a 
act  of  '  tVavcrley  '  within  their  reach,  and  they  will  never  itof* 
until  they  have  gone  through  then  nil;  and  whrn  they  hue 
done,  tht  I  not  cany  ewa\  with  them  a  single  bad  idea  or 

impression.     Then*  are  not  many  noTeliata,  ol  Pf,  of  wbssr 

works  as  much  could  be  said  wilt  fiOttai  '<>"! 

Novelista,  hi>»'.ivi,  iro  of  •>  perishable  race,  .mil  the  enac- 
tions are  only  sufficiently  numerous  to  prorc  the  role.      L 
nvilti  d|   long  experience  try  to  rtval  lite  *  great '  fictions  w 
has  road  in  his  time,  and  tea  where  they  are  now,  and  tboa  * 
him    estimate    the   chances  which    any  modem   a 

mg  tur  J*A*  2000,     It  will  not  I*  mere  style,  or 
sarcasm,  or  power  of  depicting  n  *  character  '  here  and  aaflib* 
there,  that  will  aav«  :i  man  ;    it  will  all  turn  ujmri   his   puafT  If 

interest  »ad  amuse  successive  generations.    OickruVe  worded 

dL  iv,  although  crowded  wii 
no  danger  of   sinking   into  oblivion.      Hi*   plots   wet*  uauJi 
thin  and   COnsDaOOplace,  but  the   pi< tureeque  surrvucidine^ UW 
which  he  plarr-d  many  of  his  creations,  and  the  genuine  bnae»[ 
of  his  cnrly  works,  seem  to  give  him  an  aar.i  m  no* 

posterity       \rti  "ii-  timi*  has  ever  appmncHed  him  in  tW 

power  of  photographing  scene*  and  persons  ni  :i*d<Ofl 

— and  parLapa  only  oiirr>~- passed  ujider  Lis  eves.  The  Asvs* 
can  sketches  in  '  Martin  Chfl  the  coon*  at 

a  rapid  journey,  and  yet   they  revealed  an  io.s  mow 

character  nod  pecollarities,  which  years  of  close  obserrstlrie  o 
American  life  cooJd  not  have  imparted  to  oidinary  men.  Tss* 
great  power  is  shown,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  anri  talks' 
i'K'i'iKi  of   old  City   churches,  ciuccr   characters,    and 

fair*  or  otrr Ats  of  provincial  towns,  n  prr*f**4 

as  'Tho Uncommercial  Traveller.'     There  is  no  need  to  irswnJ 
the  public  that  tbry  owes  one  of  the  must  dramatic  and  hip-} 
wrought  novels  in  tho  language — the  *Tale  of  "J  ■"— * 
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Charles  Dickons;  but  there  nrc  other  admirable  writers  who  no 
seem  to  *  draw '  the  large  audiences  which  they  dm 
'  sensational  *  talcs  which  of  Into  have  boon  sold  by  tons 
of  thousands  could  scarcely  hare  won  success  if  the  present 
proration  l«ifl  not  forpri »r  t .-n  Mr*.  Gatkell.  One  of  her  short 
ics,  *The  Grey  Woman,'  clearly  suggested  the  vulvar 
imitation  which  during  the  summer  hns  Iteen  thrust  into 
•■tybodj*i  hand*  at  the  bookstalls.  Another  writer  to  whom 
j  twice  U  hoi  luring  done  now,  i-vi-n  if  it  uiu  rvo  done,  is 
Charles  Lever.  It  is  the  common  impression  that  his  stage  was 
■nib  cinwdcd  with  roystoriag  dragoons  and  hard-drink  it::; 
Irish  squires,  and  comparatively  few  reader*  seem  to  havo 
appreciated  the  brilliancy  and  variety  which  adorn  the  *  Knight 
Wynne,'  or  to  have  iippm iatrd  the  miiif/Ind  grace  and 
rigour  shown  in  'Sir  Brooke  Kosbrooke  *  and  'Tony  Butler.' 
Prople  who  think  of  Lever  only  as  *  Harry  Kollicker,'  should 
look  at  tlie  sombre  scenes  which  usher  in  ■  Luttrcll  of  Arrnn/  or 
i  w iil  conception  of  Irish  life  which  is  transferied  to  the 
reader's  mind  by  the  opening  chapters  of  *  The  O'DonogluK-. 
As  Uh  the  mistical  stories  which  are  once  more  in  vogue,  the 
rruo  father  of  them  all  was  the  late  Lord  Lytton ;  and  if  he 
could  see  the  productions  of  the  school  which  he  founded,  he 
■wld  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  have  grown 
sisrr  or  more  critical  since  bis  time. 

Tlie  companionable  hooks  are  those  which  suit  n  reader's 
individual  taste  and  temperament,  and  there  lore  each  must  find 
n  own.  Thr  friend  who  is  ever  welcome  to  one  man  may  In? 
ion  nnd  n  vexation  to  another,  and  it  is  much  the  same 
auli  hooks.  Vet  ii  iimy  aufclj  he  said  thiit  in  tlie  spare  room 
B  the  country  there  ought  to  be  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  older 
ies»- the  great  poets  will  be  there  as  a  mutter  of  course — and 
itrlcct  company  of  the  essayists,  from  Montaigne  to  Sir  Arthur 
Hfjps.  Sir  Thomas  I5rownc  or  Burton,  Clarendon  or  Burnett, 
ftWld  not  be  looked  for  in  vain.  Evelyn  and  ftpjl  will 
*lway»  be  able  to  fill  up  a  spare  halt-hour,  and  Walpolc'a  letters, 
«r  a  little  brief  diversion  with  Sterne  or  Smollett,  will  some- 
UN  suit  the  lancy  when  more  substantial  entertainment  is  not 
desired,  Biography  ran  scarcely  fail  to  l»e  attractive,  if  it  truly 
*tt  before  us  the  course  of  a  human  life  ;  and  everybody  knows 
UW  Boswcll's  '  Johnson  '  is  one  of  the  Looks  of  this  class  which 
bt  taken  up  at  the  wrong  moment,  or  laid  down  with- 
o«  unwillingness.     The  historians  to  whom  one  gocswillii 

to  trusted  counsellors,  are  few  and  far  between,  and  their 
lame  has  been  acquired  rather  by  good  sense  ond  sound  judg- 
ment than  hv  a  garish  style,  and  thr  ■  scene  painter's  T  maiuc-i. 

2  F  2  Sir 
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Sir  Ruber t  Walpokfl  feeling  is  shared  by  most  men  who  ssi* 
penotrated  beneath  the  surface  of  public  life  :  '  Do  not  read  of 
history,  for  that  1  know  to  be  false.'  TUe  Attempts  to  write 
contemporary  history  are  mostly  failure*,  although  thsy  «• 
often  much  Applauded  at  the  time.  It  would  be  cosy  to  mtebot 
work*  which  MM  received  with  wildly  exaggerated  praiw,* 
1  setting  criticism  at  defiance,'  but  which  upon  a  little  cssl 
examination  Are  turned  out  of  the  library  in  disgrace 

We    dare    not   even    touch    upon    the    vast  field  of  modera 
general  literature,  but  we  may  venture  to  express  the  honeuW 
a  place  for  George  Borrow  will  always  be  found  in  the  ON 
house.     We  know  of  no  works  published  in  the  present  orotnn. 
which   preserve  so   much    of  the   romsnrc   nnd    charm  of  th» 
country  as  ■  Lavengro  '  and  *  The  Romany  Rye.*      There  assi 
dramatic  power  in  Borrow  which  ought  to  have  won  for  t 
famous   name.      His  account  of  the  appearance  in    Mara  pa  < 
Dingle  of  the  awe-inspiring  figure  of  llie  'Flaming  Tim 
and   the   tremendous  combat   which  ensued ;    the   scene*  aid 
Isopel  Bcrncrs,  and  with   the  gipsies,   Petulcnpo  and  Tsaw 
Chikno;  the  attempt  of  the  old  crone,  Mrs.  Heme,  to  pntw 
the   'gorc/io'   in   the  tent,  as   she  had  '  d  rabbet!  the   pork 
these   and   many   other   powerful   passages   seem   to  show  last 
George   Borrow    might   have   written    a    great    novel  or  pis*. 
What   he  has  left,  however,  will   he  for  ever  pri/.-il  I 
know  how  to  enjoy  it.     He,  too,  lived  nnd  wrote  in  the  ceuntry, 
or  he  would  never  have  written  at  all.      *I  liastened,1  lir 
*  to  my   summer-house,  by   the   side  of  tho   lake*  and  thm  I 


thought  and  wrote,  and  every  day  1   repaired  to  the  same  pace* 

ught   and    wrote    until    J 
Spain/'  * 


and    thought   and    wrote    until    I    hul    finished   the   *4 Bible  ii 


*  Live  always  in  the  spring-time  in  the  country/  ssts  Mr. 
U  mk  in.  'You  do  not  know  what  leaf-form  means  unless  J* 
have  seen  the  buds  burst,  and  the  young  leaves 
in  the  sunshine,  and  wondering  at  the  first  shower  of  rasa.'1 
But  it  may  Ik?  said  that  there  are  some  people  who  eawiot 
bring  themselves  to  like  the  countrv,  or  to  live  in  it,  and  the* 
is  at  least  one  great  authority  to  be  cited  in  support  of  list 
view,  whose  name  must  always  be  pronounced  with  respect  sts. 
n  flection — Samuel  Johnson.     We  know  that  he  hoi  bob|I> 

that  no  place  in  the  world  was  equal  to  Fleet  Street,  and  ris; 
he  used  to  relate  with  glee  the  story  of  the  tallow-chandler  afc< 
went  to  live  in  the  country,  who  grew  tired  of  that  snd  csf  h=* 
idleness,  and  who  at  last  begged  his  successors  to  let  him  re- 


Tin.  Two  PalW  i*.  15J. 
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ti>  liia  beloved  haunts  at  least  on  melting  days.      Charles 
lb  railed  the  country  'odious  and  detestable,' and  declared 
*;i  .mlIimi  w:ii  tin    primitive  prison,  nil    tn:in,  '.wth    PraDU 
felicity  and  boldness,  luckily  sinned  himself  uut  uf  it.'  * 
what  did  Lamb  know  about  either  the  country  or  a  garden, 
ictpt  Covont  Garden,   which,   next  to  the  Temple,  was   his 
Ufa  plan*  of  abode?  When  he  wrote  the  loiter  from  wim-h 
have  just  quoted,  he  lived  in  a  street  in  Enfield,  with  'shops 
s  Mjtuire,  balf-a-daren  apples,  and  two  penn'orth  of  over- 
ted  gingerbread,  for  the  lofty  fruiterers  of  Oxford   Street  ; 
for  the  immortal  hook  and  print-stalls,  a  circulating  library 
'hat  itandt  still,  where  the  show  picture  is  a  last  year's  Valen- 
tine-* *    This  was  Lamb's  idea  1*1"  tbfl  country,  and  he  preferred 
tfaeiweet  scents  and  repose  of  Covent  Garden.     But  even   the 
country  would  not  have  suited  him,  for   he,  like  Johnson, 
made  for  the  streets,  as  many  other  people  are.     They  must 
perpetually   elbowing  and   being   elbowed   by   their  fcllow- 
iturrs,  and  see  a  crowd  around  them,  with  flaring  gns-larnpt, 
*Dtl  shops  and  theatres,  or  they  arc  ns  lost  and  helpless  as  so 
tftsuy  frightened  children.     That  being  so,  the  country,  with  all 
iti  soothing  influences,  and  its  myriad  objects  of  interest,  is  no 
n  to  them  than  a  place  of  penance.    Such  men  ought  not  to 
1  away  from  the  rattle  of  the  stones,  which   is  more 
uical   to   their   cuts   than   the  songs    of   nightingales   or  the 
tnunnur  of  summer  zephyrs  among   the  trees.      Moreover,  any 
who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  London,  in  the 
xtiithx   of  active   pnrxuit*,  does   wrong  to  go  suddenly   into  rhe 
Country,  abandoning:  all   business  and  occupation.     His  mind  is 
Slot  attuned  to  the  scenes  around  him;   he  does  not  understand 
Anything  or  cure   for  anything;  the  trees,   flowers,   birds,  have 
*>o  message  for  hiin— very  likely  he  does  not  even  notice  them. 
•Nature   and   he  could  never  have  more  than  u  distant  bowing 
Acquaintance  one  with   another.     His  wisest  course  is  to  go  to 
*oirn  constantly  on  •  melting-days.' 

But  a  man  who  remembers  his  *  best  hours,'  and  has  not  fallen 
pot  of  harmony  with  Nature,  will  find  life  far  more  plratnnt 
■as  the  country  than  in  the  town.  He  will  no  doubt  see  the 
**iwn  occasionally,  lint  his  hcunf  will  he  in  thr  country  HOW 
*r*  the  moat  cherished  associations  of  home — apart  from  kinsfolk 
gather  round  a  London  street,  a  wilderness  of  brick  and 
**iort»r,  where  no  individuality  can  impress  itself, and  nothing 
jabal  U  ours,  except  the  furniture,  is  to  be  seen  ?  Home  can  best 
**•  created  in  the  country,  and  that  is  the  reason,  among  many 

•  Letter  to  Wor.l*irortl(>  .Inn.  '22ml,  1S30. 
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others,  why  children — circumstAnccs  permitting — should  aim* 
be  brought  up  there.     The  word  'home1  then  mean*  to  ti«a 
something  much  more  than  a  place  to  cut  and  sleep  in;  tbar 
young  minds  are  stored  with  recollections  of  nil  brnutifal  things 
in  nature,  and  of  a  thousand  innocent  amusements  which  tit  &J 
rhiM  Icoowi  nothing  uf,  although,  by  an  undying   inatiocl  se 
never  ceases  to  pine  for  thorn.     In  the  country,  home  st.ri.kfs  ec 
roots  clrep  into  the  heart.     The  children  never  forget  the  flo«e» 
they  planted,  the  bird*  thoy  were  accustomed  to  watch,  tbelidw 
patches  of  garden  irbich  were  given  to  them  to  culiivite,  the 
very  sounds  which  are  associated  with  the   fields   and   voids. 
The  time  will  come  when  these  influences  will  be  invested villa 
a  strange  find  tender,  perhaps  with  a  pathetic*  interest;  In 
are  for  good.      Sir  Arthur  Helps  tells  us  that  once,  in  the  ■ 
of  a  forest  which  he  had  to  iraverae  on  a  journey,  there  aaje 
strongly  into  his  thoughts  the  *  possibility   of  oil    core  ttfitf? 
driven  ;iw;i\  from  the  world  some  day.'     A  similar  fecdiug  ■**■ 
often  have  been  with  every  man  who  hae  wandered  muchskos* 
insolittuy  places,  so  incompatible  do  suffering;  and  evil  si*s* 
with    the   outward  beauty  and    majesty   of  the   great   worn 
nature.     Some  protection  against  the  evil,   some  0  tas» 

suffering,  is  provided  for  the   young,   when  n  love  of  thiignsst 
world  is  implanted  in  them.     As  life  advances,  its  poa«  »i**_ 
strengthen  rather  than  wane.     Hard,  in<-< 
the  man  or  woman  whoso  life  is  for  ever  bounded  by  the  slffH 
of  a  great  city.     Beyond  lies  the  country,   nure  and 
remembered  well  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  ol  afier  years; 
once  there,  the  storms  of  life  are  moderate! 
cannot  be  altogether  hushed.      In  this  preenrious  world,  it  ■*/ 
not  always  offer  happiness,  but  at  least  it  will  bring  peace. 


Jean  tk  Witt,  Grand  P&WOBklU     &     Hollands 
re  PoutaJis.      Paris,  lol>t. 

'.  volumes  record  the  event*  of  n  life  of  high  rraoirn 
I  memorable  age.  John  de  Witt  was  not  the  most 
"i  t\  -.  -jnil  BtaMcmM  who,  i  orjteentt 

?re  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  Republic:  but 
tt  a  more  noble;  and  impressive   figure  in  that  long 

t  languished  worthies.  The  Grand  IV 
tdced,  nil  the  (JO  tlitii'**  of  n  bom  ruler  of  men  ;  and  his 
ifxJ  habits  were  not  of  a  kind  that  removed  the 
n  in  his  character,  lie  bad  not  the  quick  in- 
niux  who  h  WITM  tfao  orrnsion  at  great  crises,  and 
»  course  »f  the  State  to  it ;  and,  though  capable  of 
duct,  h«-  was  rat  he  i  too  prone  lo  a  pollen  of  di  mm,  -I 
K>,  and  of  attending  events,  which  he  sometimes  failed 
Or  to  mailer.  With  an  Intellect,  too,  moie  serene 
(,  tad  a— cntl illj  that  of  a  philosophic  jurist,  in- was 
pf  how  paaaion  and  feeling  Win d  nation*,  like  men, 
al  interests  :  and,  being  n  member  nf  a  great  iMiihlh* 
►mplished  and  learned  but  somewhat  evclusive,  he  was 
ulvantagr  in  conducting  affairs,  that  he  was  not  versed 
igucs  of  Courts,  and  that  he  stood  aloof  from  popular 

ft.  Aud  yt'l  this  eminent  m;i;i  iut"<:  ill'  Si-mii  Pro- 
ting  a  long  period  of  danger  abroad  and  trouble  at 
i  a  success  that  must  be  pronounced  remarkable ;  and 
kwoalth,  under  hit  auspicious  pi-l'  dntd  It* 

>wer  and  greatneas.  The  Republic,  seemed  on 
mgh  revolution  and  a  dcsCfttCtirG  u.ir,  v. 
the  reins  of  government ;  but  be  oxtricat. ■•!  i. 
Ktmnltg  of  peril;  .mil  tio  enabled  [tare  long  to  un 
of  formidable  weight  among  the  Powers  of   Kurope. 
Hi  the  principal  author  of  the  celebrated  League 
r  the   runt    linn*,   checked    the  ambitious  violence  of 
r. ;  and  bfl  may  l>c  said  to  have  prepared  tin:  IHrj  En 
llancet  which,  at  laat,  set  botiadl   to  the   immoderate 
pretensions  of  France.     Though  he  failed,  too,  at  the 
career   ti>  free  his  country  from  foreign  invasion,  it  is 
a  that  he    in  no  sense  merited   the   furious  obloquy 
out  ml-  ii'isi  hi  in,  :nii!  tlia:  Ii-il  tn  his  .is  death  ; 

1,   fi>r  the  defence  of  the  State,   il  *i>oiewhat 
crvc  high  praise,  and  were  frustrated  only  by  causes 
'.iw.istroua  time  :  and,  in  fait,  ha 
In  s.    .  alliances,  through  which,  under  Ids  famous  sac- 
Republic  ultimately  emerged  from  danger.   He 
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pUshcd  all  these  things,  moreover,  though  he  ruled  cfes 
monwealth  with  a  doubtful  title  ;  rind  though,  during  the  wh.it 
1  i  11  ti    of  liifi  power,   be    vm  opposed  and   thwarted  br  a  Urp 
,   in   the  State,  and  by  a  Pretender  of  uapotj  *,  t£r 

effort*  t#f  both  being  n  continual  source  of  division,    itrife,  sao* 
DSsttOOlsJ  weakness.     Nevertheless,    though  great    as  a   man  of 

Ion,  it  is  chiefly  as  a  far-sighted  thinker  that  John  6< 
claims  the  attention   of  history.      He  was   the  roost   jmlicioia 
statesman  of  bis  time ;  the  one  who  mast  clearly  perceived  vlui 
were  the  permanent  interest*  of  the  States  of  I  lun  \>--    t|  u 
i.i.-ini:  ad  disturbing  influences;   uul  in  this  respect   tew 
filvp   Richelieu,    but   Richelieu    without    his    hard     craft    ml 
ambition.     The  counsel*  lie  offered  to  Louts  XIV.,  though  gircn 
■ritb  B  view  to   national  Jiitcicsts,   remain   u  moiiutii 
sagacious  insight,  and  attest   his   deep  political  wisdom.     IM 
not   the  great  King,   in   the   pridr   oi    Ins  power,   turned  a  ilnl 
ni   to    the  Dutch  Statesman,   William    III.   might   never  bte 
ruled  these   kingdoms,  and  Kngland,  perhaps,  would   not  bit 
iiied  ihr  supremacy  on  llir  mmh  she  DBS  SO  long  enjoyed.     On 
tin"*  other  hand,  France  would  have  been  spared  the  fierce  ini 

C instructed  strife  with  Europe,  which  left  her  exhausted  at  tfcr 
Vace  of  Utrecht ;  ber  Sovereign  would  have  died  the  C!?  v 
the  Continent;  and  the   weds   might  never  have  grow 
soil,  of  which  the  Revolution  was  the  deadly  harvest. 

The  lil.  un.1  •  ■:»!■. •,.■!•  of  John  dc  Wilt  arc  not,  we  believe,  well 
known  in  England,  partly  because  mast  of  the  .tcomints  sf 
them  were  written  in  the  Dutch  tongue  ;  and  partly  becassf 
lii,  fame  has  sufTi-reil  fmni  the  discredit  tliat  follows  a  deieawi 
cause.  Wc  eagerly  turned  to  these  volumes  to  asc>  I 
If  they  were  worthy  of  the  theme,  but  we  cannot  say  vcTT  mucb 
in  their  favour  M.  Pontalis,  no  doubt,  has  toiled  hard  I 
work  ;  he  has  collected  materisJs  of  real  value  li  Jlfsrj 

and  the  archives  of  the  Hague,  from  the  corrcspondcnec  ol 
!>(-  Witt  family,  and  from  State  papers  in  Loudon  and  P*ri»; 
ami  the  Due  d  AumsJe,  with  characteristic  kindness,  ha*  placed 
:tt  his  disposal  a  number  ol  letters  of  the  Great  Condi.*,  preserved 
at  ChantilU,  which  throw  fresh  light  uii  the  invasion  of  Ho 
The  author's  researches  on  other  points  have  alto  prodowd 
n  fruitful  results;  we  would  especially  refer  to  imporUflt 
details  contained  In  the  I  )•■  Witt  papers,  respecting  the  polio  of 
the  Grand  Pensionary,  and  his  preparations  for  tts  ■•!  uV 

St, .[i  <,  before  the  campaign  ol  li>7^;  and  many  incidents  of  thr 
Irighti'u)  tragedy,  in  which  the  brothers  Do  VViM  perished  sou1 
William  111.  succeeded  to  power,  hare  Ui-u  di*i-ltis*tl,  for  the 
first    time,   in    these    l^K"-     The   book,   however,   is  in   too* 
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respects  disappointing;  it  is  a  dull  chronicle,  and  not  a  bin- 
ppty  i  important   events  in   history;  it  is  a  mere 

tstrrnbUgr  til  iil-di-.-urd  facta,  do!  tin*  naU-omared  work  of  a 
int.     .V ''.withstanding  his  long  and  assiduous  labours, 
IjL  PoDtalif  has  failed  to  place   before   us  tbe  living  images  of 
lolin  de  Witt,  of  the  remarkable  men  wlio  shared  hiv  60t) 
ind  »f   the  statesmen  with  whom  he  played  for  nearly  twenty 

Ci  the  great  gam*  of  politics;  and  Mazarin  and  Crom well, 
lea  11.  and   IVuipIo,  l)i:  l.ionnc,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louvois, 
a/sbere  stand  out  on  his  crowded  canvas  in  their  personality  and 
i.i"  iimoments.      lint  narrative,  too,  is  contused  and  obscure; 
tk  no  doubt,  difficult  to  drviihe  Ottlij  the  shifts  and  moves 
«th*  stage  of  EurojH?,  of  which  the  Peace  of  Breda,  the  Triple 
.  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  and  the  war  of  1672,  were  only 
je  outward  and  visible  signa  .   bur  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  elm    In 
lis  book  to  that   intricate  maze  of  intrigue  and  statecraft,  in 
biili  John  de  Witt  played  ;i  conspicuous  part.     Even  external 
writs  are  badly  depicted  ;    and    such  striking    scenes    as  the 
Yat  natal  battles  betwiwn  the  fleets  of  the  States  and  of  Knglund 
•2  to  10dG,  and  th*-   memorable  campaign  of  1G72,  are 
OfJ    iiidutiur.il>  poitnnrd.      We  must  add  that  Blirtsalff-M 
|  names  abound,  which  we  charitably  hope  are  errors  of  the 
ind  the  book,  in  a  word,  is  another  example  of  a  singular 
tt  in  the  litrrntiirr  of  OUT  day.  how  the  FrsDCQ    LnttluVCt,  ever 
extremes,  has  iorsnkcn  its  methods  of  the  lost  OOZttOIT  in  the 
ol  histoty  and  kindred  studies,  and  contents  itself  with 
nassins;  details,  without  an  att» napf  to  gMttdbftj  or  to  observe 
e  rules  of  art,  order,  or  clear  arrangement. 
John  di-  Witt   was  bun  in  1625.     The  family  aj  the  future 

ad  of  :  tti<iiit\i-.v[ih  had  l«*en  oii-inslh   feudal   nobles; 

It,  like  many  of  their  order,  they  had  turned  fn>m  the  land  to 
miner  cc  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  they  had  loni*  bound 
part  of  the  high  burgher  caste,  which  had  freely  lavished  its. 
«alth  and  its  blood  in  the  protracted  struggle  with  the  monarchy 
Spain.  Jacob  de  Witt,  father  of  his  illustrious  sun,  hud,  like 
my  of  his  ancestors,  filled  office  in  tho  governing  bodies  of 
i  native  town,  Don  ;  and  he  had  even  risen  to  high  place  in 
f  States,  for  lie  was  an  ambassador  from  the  Republic  to  the 
Kin  of  Sweden.  Th«  b*>v  was  brought  up  »iiii  the  attentive 
re  bestowed  by  his  class  in  that  day  on  their  offspring;  lie 
»  seat  at  an  early  age  to  the  high  school  ol   1  >orl,  a 

WssosniHto  tfinmftf  uV«f.  rti"  H  ntlon  row:-   Vol.!  p. 7, ' SphMSSs' 

'Spinels';  n.  143.  'Aslisa'  rat  *Amcuo*;  t»  ">ipert"; 

i    i.  it  ■  Bbcamem1    \ 

-Query '  for  •  Oswwj ' .  p  314, '  BeLsbsj  *  for 
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of  European  fume,  and  in  tun*  he  b*  ■ 
the  chid   University  of  the  seventeenth  ^  «»*ag  J«b» 

gave  proof  :it  flusr  plftcra  of  learning,  of  grr.:  y,  nwl  iV 

finest  part*  ;   he  showed  .in  extraordinary  tun 

in  Its  tinlil.--,.    I»;. nir!,.   il  ■<..•:.. p  (1   l.ilih    In    till'    lian 

and  he  not  only  m  nathomaticj  with  ease,  In  difphfd 

nn. i  Ii  aptitude  in  applying  the  science  to  numerous  im.-j'.tuu 
of  his  Lngtnloui  countrymen  The  influence*,  too,  which 
surrounded  the  youth  in  the  circle  of  home  wctc  well  fitted  tt» 
make  the  student  A  Cultivated  DUB    of  the  W"  vrtiad 

many  eminent  men  of  letters  in  France  b  •  *a» 

the  .-»rifitt>rrflry  of  thr  burghers  a(  An  States;  Moni  ii 
other  distinguished  Frenchmen  bad  found  an  asylum  or  kaat 
in   the  Province*,  aud  the  pb:  of  France 

flourished  at  Hurt  and  other  chief  towns  of  Holland.  Jobs 
de  Witt,  in  liLs  teems,  had  the  great  advantage  uf  mixing  wki 
this  brUUaol    socletl  ;    lie    became  a    i  friend  W 

DaacartCfS  and  thr  French  sympathies,  which  he  felt  lhn«r> 
life,  were  largely  due  to  tin?  memorir*  of  these  days.  As  the  Kid* 
burgher,  too,  like  the  noble  of  Venice,  received  4  very  csts- 
jii  ansonva    training,   John    tie  Witt    :  «-r*eil    in  tan* 

accomplishments;    he  Jcnroed   fencing   tennis,   music,  ssal  •» 
foith  J    ami,  like   oilier   future  heads  of  States,  he  dabbled 
verse  with   some  success.     To  complete   an  a   •#  t! 

most  liberal  kind,  he  made,  with  his  cider  brother  Cornelits,- 
for  in  life,  as  in  death,  the  pair  were  united, — the  grand  tnureftfc 
seventeenth  century  ;  the  brothers  travelled  through  a  hv; 
of  France,  and  risited  London  and  the  southern  c  < 
the  time  of  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  of  the  close  of  tbeerJ 
wars  hi  England,  and  »f  t!i<  i"  t'ii  o  ■  ■*  I- ; 

ously  enough,  the  letters  of  the.  Do  Witts  take  no  notice  aft*** 
great  events,  though  they  certainly  must  have  impressed  tl 
deeply.     Very  probably,  with  eharacteriuic  caution,  the 
men  were  unwilling,  when   in  foreign  lands,  to  plaa 
their  view*  respecting  affairs  of  State  of  the  highest  moment 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  John  do  Witt  became  an  id 
of  tin    Supreme  Court  at  the   Hague.      He?  carried 
pxtcocious   fame,  and  some  of  his  youthful  pleadings  ai 
trcmcly  good  ;  but  be  was  not  destined  todei  *  ahilh 

fit  for  a  nobler  calling.     In   1650  the   Seven   Province! 
shaken   by  a  revolutionary  movement,  which,  after  a  srrits 
rapid  changes,  ended  in  assuring  the  I  time, 

the  high   Uurjrhcr  families  that  ruled    Holland.       Willis* 

i tad th older,  the  hot-brained  chief  nf  the  illustrious  Hoisv 
Orange- .Nassau,  had  for  years  aspired  to  a  higher  position 
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'Jul  of  a  mere  chief  migrate.     Allied  by  marriage  with  tho 
Km*  of  England,  he  naturally  desired  to  wear  a  crown  ;  and 
with  the  connivance,  perhaps,  of  f'hnrles  I.,   and  certainly  of 
tic  crafty  Mazarin,  his  had  secretly  plotted  to  subvert  the   Re- 
jublii,     A  proposition  made  bj  the  StetMofHolUad  to  rodoci 
Uc  army  nndcr  his  command,  gave  the  Prince  the  uppurtu 
bf  H»U£Ut  ;    at    the   head   of   a   soldiery   derated    to    Liim.    In 
Vttmpted  to  snrprise  nnd   take  Amsterdam  ;  and  ho  suddenly 
inrstcd   and  cast   into  prison*   six  deputies  of  the  ohno 
Fkoritioe.       Hit  supremacy  seemed,  for  the  moment,  complete. 
for,  taough  Iniici  murmurs  of  discontent  were  heard,  the  different 
Soles  of  the  Seven   Provinces  were  not  ■ffTVod  on   the  vote  for 
tie  army,  and  in  many  respects  were  ill  in  accord  ;  but  death 
lo*cd  Ms  career,  and,  for  a  time,  defeated  the 
ttpc*  of  his  party.      A  counter- re  volution  speedily   followed  : 
«hl  as  tho  Stadtholder's  heir  was  oidy  an  infant — William  III. 
»it  born  eight   days  after  his  father**  death — an»!   tin-  *»*atet- 
Gcneral  bad  little  real  power  without  the  support  of  the  i 
ttagistrate,  authority   pasted   to   the  States  of  Holland,  at   all 
iocs   the    first    of  the    United    Provinces,   nnd,   as    we    ! 
stid,    centred    in    its    great    Burgher    Houses.      The    occasion 
UiuirLt  John  de   Witt  forth  from  the   obscurity   of  a  learned 
profession.     Ui»  futhn  had  been  one  of  the  imprisoned  dapo* 
til*;  he   was   known   to    be  a   young  man  of   parte;    and 
was  chosen,  accordingly,  by  bis  lei  low-townsmen*  as  Pensionary, 
or  head  of  its  governing  body,  to  represent  Don    [|  tiu  State* 
*i  the    1'rorincc,      He    took    a   prominrnt    part    in    the    long; 
deb.vt'-s    which    followed    the    reccul    rliange   of   ROVarBn 
•attained  with  great  force  a  scheme  to  exclude  tho  young  • 
«ftix  Itholdci  from  the  hereditary  place  of  chief  of  the 

army;  and  gave  proof  of  such  talent  and  ripe  dinerr-tin 
became   known  in   the  States  as  the  'wise  youth  of   I  ' 
His  rise,  in  fact,  was  so  complete  and  sudden,  that  in   1652   hi 
was  selected  to  fill  the  oflicc,  temporarily,  of  Grand  J* 
or  Head  of  the  Province;  and  this,  too,  at  a  critical  juni 
■hen  the  Commonwealth  was  in  extreme  danger.      The  choice, 
nevertheless,  was  well  justified  ;  he  showed  ability  of  the  bigbi 
oedrr   in   in^.ciatiotu   with   foreign    PoVtfl!  »nd  he  succeed. 
by  admirable,  skill  and  ni  rriacsj  in  preventing  an  Orange  risii 
in  Zealand,  which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  existing  Gfo 

t.      Already  recognized  a^  the  real  leader  of  the  class  now 

dominant   in   thn   Republic,  John   de  Witt   was  confirmed,  in 

£53,  in  the  high  place  he  had  held  for  a  time,  ami   ho  wa* 

•  The  attempt  of  Cbarlca  L  to  »m*t  the  leaden  rt  \\\t  ( >| 
flfOwnrnti  will  leeat  la  tho  mfad  <>f  tun  reader  of  Ebc) 
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ma<lc  Grand  Pensionary  for   the  legal  term  "I   fivo  years, 
was  n  little  older  than  Pitt  when  that  great  Minister  came  to: 
helm  of  aiFairs  in  England  ;  and,  like  Pitt,  1m  was  for  nestl; 
iij  jmn  rapramax 
The    office    to  which   John   Uc    Witt   succeeded   made  bio 
President  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  Administrative  1  leas' <s* 
m.i    whole  Provin*'!-.  tlii.-i^'h  the  governing  bodies  of  the  leadifie 
towns;  and  it  gave  him   large  influence  in   tb  (innrnJ, 

especially  in  their  externa]  relation!.     1U  the  law,  bowetei 
Grand  Pensionary  was  in  no  sense  chief  of  tl  l.^oniraoa* 

uralth  ;  and  hi*  prerogatives,  in  fact,  were  strictly  li  mil  til  lu 
the  nmrow  bounds  of  a  single  Province.  Partly,  bow*fwf 
because,  as  we  have  laid,  .diet  the  decline  »»f  Const  it  utioaii 
powers,  authority  naturally  passed  to  Holland,  which  »« 
always  the  dominant  State,  but  chicfls  pcrbapa,  because  a  rrral 
man  almost  always  draws  authority  to  himself,  John  dc 
become,  in  a  abort  time,  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  Dutch  hV 
public  It  was  fortunate  that  lie  Attained  this  position,  fori 
master  hand  wo*  needed,  at  this  time,  to  guide  the  nation  tbroagb 
a  aca  uf  troubles.  The  jealousy  of  a  rival  maritime  Powrt  i* 
brought  fin  a  terrible  war  with  KngUnd  ;  but,  though  Troop 
had  upheld  the  glory  of  his  Hag,  the  fleets  of  the  State*  had  best 
defeated  in  a  series  of  fiercely  contested  actions,  and  bad  taint 
refuge  within  ttt«£l  linrbour*,and  the  victorious  enemy  was prev 
iriK  upon  the  v.ist  commence  of  the  defenceless  Commonweals^ 
and  was  rapping  its  resources  by  a  strict  blockade,  fro'i 
mouth*  of  the  Scheldt  in  those  of  the  ICms.  Meanwhile  a  rjv 
bad  broken  out  with  France,  curiously  enough  concerning  taf 
right  of  search  ;  and  other  States,  which  had  felt  the  anM« 
envied  the  wealth  •  >!  the  \  eniee  .if  the  north,  had  tacitlj  •  "inbinnl 
in  a  League  against  her.  The  Portuguese  had  reconquered  Bran) 
and  certain  Hutch  settlements  in  the  Indian  Seal  iurtsf 

Sweden  was  openly  hostile  :  and  even  the  Empire  and  itastrtj** 
Princes  anticipated  gladly  the  ruin  of  n  Power  which,  i:i  no*/ 
respects,  had  presented  a  contrast  humiliating  to  their  owni 
arrogance.      Revolution,  besides,  with  i  id,  as 

we  b*3T«  sOtn,  disturhed  tho  nation;  it  had  envenomed  faeoaa, 
destroyed  credit,  and  generally  impaired  that  steadfast  patrician 
whic  h  is  the  best  hope  of  a  people  in  danger.  The  disaaterstaaC 
aoon  overtook  a  community  depending  for  the  most  partoncota- 
oicne  vera grievofls,  and  threatened  to  become  intolerable.  TV 
public  distress  was  so  great  that  '  grass,'  it  was  said,  •gntwin 
the  streets  of  Amsterdam,  and  buna  reds  f)f  ships  rotted  along 
the  whurvea;'  many  of  the  chief  citiiens  of  the  large  trading 
towns  shut  ui>   theii   bouses  and   shops  in  despair  ;  a  wboW 
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population  was  reduced  to  want,  deprived  of  iu  yearly  harvest* 
of  the  sea;  even  the  peasantry  suffered  and  murmured  loudly; 
awl  it  had  become  impossible  tO  OOlIwM  thi  tax«»  the  Stela 
Ubg:  menaced  with  general  bankruptcy.  The  nation  which,  a 
lew  years  before,  aad  ''merged  victorious  from  a  death-struggle, 
auich  had  founded  colon h,  in  main  lands,  hod  extended  its 

CDDDir-n  i    to  ulStanl  Continents,  and  had  made   Europe  i.-in 

n  its  wealth,  seemed  about  to  fall  from  its  hijrh  estate. 
The  Grand   Pensionary  oontrivtd   to  rescue  bis  countrymen 
from  these  depths  of  disaster  by  a  policy  necessarily  not  brilliant, 
aid  even,   in   some   degree,  tortuous,  but  well  considered  and 
ablr   ooidoctfd.       The    one    great    enpmy    of   the   Slates    was 

nil,   which,   under   the   vigorous    rule   of   Cromwell,   was 

inskiug  Europe  feel   how  intense  may  be  the  energy  of  a  icvo- 

.ry    Power,   nod    which     seemed   to    have   so   completely 

beaten  down  the  Republic,  that  the  Protector  contemplated   its 

itlon.  To  make  peace  with  England,  on  any  fair  con- 
dition*, John  de  Witt  perceived  was  therefore  essential ;  and 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  arduous  task  with  chnr.-irtrritMc 
skill  and  judgment.  Tin  cxistin.*  lin^liih  and  Dutch  GoTCVlV 
nunt*  had  one  common  ground  of  feeling  and  interest :  Crom- 
well was  naturally  jealous  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  kinsman 
of  the  fallen  House  of  Stuart;  the  hi^h  Burghers  uf  Holland 
ftpfded  the  child  as  a  dangerous  Pretender  to  their  own 
power;  and  both  viewed  with  dislike  the  Royalist  exiles,  who, 
with  Charles  11.,  hail  fled  from  England  and  taken  refuge  in  the 
territory  of  the  Seven  Provinces.     Making  dexterous  ux-  >t  &6N 

rnents,  the  Grand  Pensionary,  after  a  long  game  of  diplomatic 
address  and  intrigue,  luooocded  in  olitjiinin/.,'  tin-  o»vrt*-d  jK-ur, 
andth.it  on  bettd  icrmi  than  might  have  been  thought  possible. 
England,  indeed,  obtained  a  complete  recognition  of  her  astOfattl 
Hum  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas*  and  compensation  for 
oioanc  injuries;  but  the  States  suffered  little  material  loss,  nnd 
*he  idea  of  annexation  was  for  ever  abandoned.  It  was  stipu- 
late!, too,  between  thfl  enwraenng  Powers,  that  an  asylum 
*h>x!d  be  refused  in  the  States  to  the  Koyal  Family  oj  Kncjand 
*xjJ  their  adherents;   and  the   Princa  of  Orange  was  declared 

i!<xl  from  the  biirh  commands  that  had  belonged  to  Ul 
H'/jse.  A  lingular  incident  provcsi  how  oonplaf  was  the 
««s>»dencv  of  Holland  at  this  lime.  John  de  Witt,  fartteclng 
UsU  the  Slates-General,  and  indeed  the  States  of  the  other 
Prcrinees,  would  never  consent  to  the  clause  OJ  BXclaskui,  pro. 
Pesjed  that  it  should  be  submitted  to,  and  ratified  by,  the  States 
Holland  onlj  :  and  Cromwell  accepted  this  strange  com- 
promise,  though  it  had  no  sanction   from  usage  or  law,  ami 
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though  it  was  opposed  b\  iiumv  even  of  the  Ilollaud  deputies 
'i'bc  treaty,  however,  if  irregularly  nude,  had  brought  the  rsr 

■  1   to  a  close;   and,  as  John  dc  Witt  had  con 
judged,  the  Republic  could   ttol  with  her  remaining  entwm. 
'The  disputr  with  I'inncc  was  qui<l.  I   up,  tl  ,    . 

!oilectiom  behind  :   for  France,  nl  ihli  period,  Kad  r» 

navy  that  could  pXOtOnd  t- 

for  the  !  -•,  they  retained  Brazil,  but  they  w 

Eton  the  Indian  islands  and  seat,  and  their  Government  wosxon 
brought  to  reason,  a  fleet  under  Dc  Iluvtcr  having  blockaded 
Lisbon.  A  great  naval  victory  won  in  the  Baltic  dispstrd 
equally  of  the  threats  of  Sweden,  and  the  Empire  and  its  vusils 
i  obliged  to  rtrqiiinsep  in  the  revival  of  th*  «ikrr»iifsl 
Republic.  Within  eighteen  months  from  the  Treaty  of  West 
minster,    the    Common wealth     was    at    peace    with    nil    fcnvigi 

Rovera,  and  was  able,  *<»  to  speak,  to  breathe  freely  eg 

During  the  year*  that  followed,  the  States  regained,  and  rwa 
increased,  their  former  prosperity  ;  and  ■      n  rd  tin*  i 

I    of  'i'li  power,      rbe  navy  of  the  Comm n.m  :dt  i.  » 
iad  nlways  been  the  favourite  serrire  of  the,  high  Burgher  dan 
became  more  formidable  than  at  any  previous  time  ;   the  sh 
its  rnerchanti  filled  svery  port,  and  carried  the  prnrinrts  if  own 
than  hall  ot  Europe;  and  the  world  -  forgetting  how  fra 
I  ii  [o  I*  was  all  that  sustained  this  lirilli  uilnpuh'uct — adnirtdlfe 
restoration  of  the  Dutch  Republic,    "I  l  <■  _•■  .   rnmimt,  fttfiirr- 
appeared  secure;  taxation  was  lc*s<  of  bt 

debt ;  the  greet  office  committed  to  John  d*  Witt  was  ciitroW 
to  him  for  the  second  time,  and  the  Orange  party  was  fcM 
while  silent  amidst  general  plenty  and  content.  A  now  *n. 
-rer,  soon  opened  in  Luropc  ;  the  Commonwealth  of  fcv 
luud  posted  away  with  Cromwell  ;  Charles  II  sat  on  hisfal 
throne,  and  France,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  resources,  and  ruled  sy> 
I  niDC  iiul  ambitious  king,  had  become  the  dominant  Pq 
the  Continent.     The   Dutch  Republic  felt  «  the  cosse 

quenecs  of  these  momentous  changes.     Clmrle.s   II.   bad  nsoV 
smooth  profetiinnt  te  the  States,  and  had  sailed  from  theHsp* 
on  hi*  way  to  Knglond  j   but  bo  bad  not  forgotten  the 
»V«m  ni inter,  and  he  longed   to  chnstiu?  the  insolent  bjirsss) 
who   had   dared    to    offer   an    atTront    to   n>yalty.     BcmiI 
increasing  rivalry  Kept  up  the  old    fi  1  aW 

England  ;    the  tnidcrs  and  seamen  of  the  two  nations  hod  ijuin'1 
im  paltoi  the  globe;  the  Cavalici  'Parliament  joined  IB  tilt 
.  and  the  King  encouraged  :i  n  ttist  frl 

in   with   hia  own   purpose,      Filibustering  expeditions  a£ 
the  settlements  of  the  States  in  Africa  and  the  West  In*** 

t  provoke! 
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■.-.I  :>  rapture  already  imminent :  the  Republic  instantly 
•eclarrd  war,  and  ih**  two  nations  rushed  fo  iirai  once  more. 

ii.ill  not  attempt  even  to  sketch  (ho  scenes  ol  tkie*  short 
kit  tremendous  struggle  that  followed,  and  which  i*  deioibed 
At  lemrtli,  hut   ik»:  well,  in  fliii  book.      I'n^land  was  never  on- 

Scdin  such  another  strife  at  sea  as  the  terribta  Battle  i  I   I 
usid  Eiur/laud  has  Keen  frw  such  dais  of  ihaina  *s  ihv 
on  which  tho  Dutch  ships  forced  their  u-iv  nasi  (.'huthara,  and 
mJf  their  guns  to  l>r  beard  at  fiiavryiid,     Ol  the  fleets  of 
■V  contending  Powers,   the  English,  on   which    the   Duk©  of 
only  bestowed  extreme  care,  apparently  made  the 

Wirer  show;   it  went   into  action   in   :i    tin dftTIJ    lim  ,   if* 

tssacravrcs  were  more  exact  and   brilliant.     Hut  the  artillery 
</  tL-  Rraa    l he  inOK   formidable;  they   poasev-sed    in    Dr 

Sitter  a  groat   commander,  of  immense  weight  in  Uie  scale  of 
ic-;  anil  I)e  Iluytcr,   it  would  appear,  succeeded  nun   thai, 
cwo  in  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  a  sure  sign  of  ■  Bftpttiofitj 
ia  skill.     As  for  the  coi  camto  in  either  flret,  ilies  i 

ach  other's  steel;  well  matched  in  dexterity, 
strength,  an  nil  courage. 

n  de  Witt  played  a  gToat  part  in  this  wiir.  With 
a  tendency  to  temporize,  which  was  perhaps  his  most  distinctive 
lull  as  a   statesman,  la-  had  ciuleav  i  loin-  to  iv»it  (he 

tiwrn  by  mere  diplomacy  and  expedient*  of  the  kind  ;  and,  with 
ft  statecraft  not  deserving  praise,  he  had  piven  up  three  of  the 
itdgeaio  appease  the  ill-will  of  Charles  II.     The  war 
however,  found  the  States  prepared  ;  and  the  Grand  Pensionary, 
Hi  i  Government,  nol  only  planned  some  «>i  Bha  i   it  I 

rook  a  Urge  share  in  its  stirring  events.  Alt.-: 
it  pfObdaO)  off  the  ooast*  of  SnflbOtj  be  nmt  i»i  board 
(&»  fleet  to  direct  a  commission  charged  to  anqaizi  Into  the 
Admiral's  conduct ;  and  be  did  not  leave  the  flagship  until  the 
araiamcnt.  refitted  under  his  careful  eye,  was  ready  to  put  again 
to  sea.  It  was  he,  too,  who  ordered  tbc  descent  on  Chat 
super  .   by  hit  brother  Cornelius ;  and,  had  tin-  war  cou- 

tftSDcv  A  attacks  on   the  ill-dciended  coasts  of 

Scotland  ami  Ireland,  which  would  probably  have  had  grout 
results.  His  scientific  and  nochnnical  knowledge,  too,  proved 
vsJeahlo  in  the  bislieat  ilc^rec;  the  accuracy  ol*  his  onion* 
as  nn  winds  and  tides  was  repeatedly  of  ureaC  service;  he 
perfected  several  naval  instruments,  and  cha  I   terrible 

ila  now  disused,  was  one  of  his  ingenious  invention*.      Tha 
oung    French    nobles    of   the    Embassy   at    tbc    lln>;uc    have 
h   sneer*  how  the*  greai  'Bnrgbft*  thought  himself 
the  equal  of  a  Vei    lian  noble,  and,  dressed  in  uniform, 

with 
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with  a  long  dangling  sword,  stalked  about  tho  fleet  with  an  ill 
of  Importance  i  but  the  close  friendship  between  John  de  VTjt 
and  De  Ruyter,  which  dated  from  this  very  occasion,  proves  shit 
tin  ion-most  seaman  of  the  age  thought  of  the  assistance  of  tW 
civilian  statesman.  The  arduous  exertion*  of  th*  Grard 
Pensionary  were  rewarded  by  no  uncertain  success  ;  and,  t'luifh 
the  effects  of  the  Great  Fire  and  the  i'1  rlbntfti  K)  tW: 

final    result,    it  was   the    disinter    in    the   .Mrdway   that   mue 
England    treat.      The  Peace  of  Breda    in   IfiTw    wns  not,  is  has 
been  said,  disgraceful  ;   but   it  was  different  from   that  di 
by  Ciumwell.     Each  Power  prai  its  cooq»est»; 

but  tho  States  kept  possession  of  one  of  the  Sunda  iibn/i, 
which  they  bad  Undertaken  to  cede  lo  England  ;  the  Xarigalfaa 
Art  was,  in  part,  relaxed  ;  a  favourable  Trratv  of  <  Vimrnernrra 
node,  and  England  in  some  decree  modified  her  uapervMi 
clniin  to  (lie  dominion  of  the  sens. 

Long  before  the   Pence  of  lived  a,  however,  tho  Kcput 
begun   to   feel   the   pressure  of  the  other  gre.tt   monarchy  del 
approached  its  borders.     Philip  IV.  of  Spain  had  died  in  1 
and  Louis  XIV.  set  about  nccoiuplifching  die  traditional    i 
of  the   House   of  Bourbon   for  the   increase   of  the  power  its 
dominions  of  France.     He  laid  claim,  in  right  of  Lis  v. 
Tlirrcsfi,  an  Infanta  of  Spain,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Spunk 
.Netherlands  and  to  large  possessions  in   h'rnnehc  Comtc,  ml 
with  the  calculating  Cruft  which  often   marked   his   conduct,  W 
took    ample   means    to   enforce    hit    pretentions.      Erer«i8se{ 
seemed  to  favour  the  ambitious  monarch :   his  army,  led  by  lW 
first  generals  of  tho  age,  and  organized  to  a  high  degrwt  si 
perfection,  WB»  beyond  «<>inparison  the   best    in 
diplomatists  were  men  nf  parts  and  experience,  and  his  fir 
seemed   i.'ipud   to  any  effort.     By  bis  alliances,  too,  he  bid,  ** 

secured   I  In*  consenl  of  ( 'In  islnidoiu  lo    flirt   dcJiim:i 
conquest.     He   was    giving   apparent   aid   at   this   time   to  6* 
States;  but  it  is  tiuw   known   that  lie   was  offering  Char 
a  share  of  the  spoil  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  il   Ki   - 
be  Friendly  or  neutral,  and  Charles  lent  a  willing  c 
orrrtnres,  though  no   positive  engagement    was   made.     As  if- 
the  reet  of  Eurojx?,  Louis  had  obtained  the  acquiescence 
Kmpcroi    l.rii]Mi|(l   h\  11   policy  of  promises,  threats,  and  h 
carried  out  with   remarkable   boldness  aud  skill  ;  and  ho  luJ 
bought  over,  cajoled,  or  terrified,  a  majority  of  the  princes  sfcwj 
the  Rhine,  srho  *  *als  of  France  since  the  Peace  oil 

Westphalia.  The  Northern  Courts,  moreover,  had  been  •»• 
similar  means,  and  also  because  Louis  had  toothed  their  fits 
renouncing  a  project  to  place  a  French  prince  on  the  throne  «■ 
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fob*! ;  and  even  Frederick  William,  tic  Great  Elector,  already 
piIimi*  of  French  ambition,  and  meditating  a  league  of  German 
Sutcs  a£*ins.t   it,  li.vt  been  brought  into  an  all  Unci-  vrith  (be 

.  when   Krifrland  and  tho  State*  wore  destl 
aco  other  in  a  deadly  conflict,  it  seemed  all  but  certain  that  tbc 
OTetal  province*  would  soon  drop  into  the  tap  of  Pnuxc. 

One  statesman  only  in  Europe  had  tried  to  check  these  pro- 
lan* of    Pvecctl    BfgrewSon,   and    bad   already    foreseen    their 
tstaral  result*.     Even  before  the  detttl  of  Philip  IV.,  .John  do 
Witt  bod   exchanged  ideas  with   De  Lionne  with  reference  to 
inisfa  Netherlands;  and  ii  would  have  been  well  for  the 
rorld   and    Franco    hod  Louis  given   heed   to   his  enlightened 
IttMela.      The  object   of   the    Dutch   statesman  was  to    keep 
it  a  distance  from  the  United  Provinces ;  he  perfectly 
ltderstood   the   kind   of  neighbour  she  would   pruw-   to    l»e  if 
atted  on   the  Scheldt  ;  and   he  proposed  that,  in  the  event  of 
'pain  being  obliged  to  cede  her  Nclherland  Provinces,  these — 
cronling  to  a  project  of  Richelieu — should  he  constituted   an 
State,  undcT  the  protection  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
;,io  fnct,  the  modern  letdemantofBelgiamj 
r,u  an   alternative,  that  France  and   the   States   should   agree 
I  ilivide  these  debatable  lauds,  a  fortified  hairier   being  raised 
etweon  them.     The  arguments  ho  addressed  to  the  King  and 
ii  ministers  in  favour  of  this  far-sighted  scheme — which,  it  will 
remarked,  forestalled  the  policy  with  regard  to  France  and  the 
onirics,  since  cnrri.-.l    nut   in   different   wayi   froB   HM 
'wee  of   1  trechl   to   1330— are  remarkable  for  their  provident 
isdom.     The  (irnud  Pensionary,  endeavouring  to  farther  the 
itcresju  of  the  States,  bat  reasoning  td  influence  French  states- 
ifa,  distinctly  pointed   out  that   Fngland  would  never  p 
ranee  to  become  mistress  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  that  a 
. ntlict  would   he  the  consequence;  and  that,   in  any 
»r,  it   was  the  true  policy  of  France   to  keep  the   maritime 
•i  mr!  in  check  hya  cordial  alliance  with  the  Dutch 
epablic,  this  depending  upon  the  frnnk  adoption  of  the  plan 
i  we  have  traced  the  outline.     The  subsequent  course  of 
Nope*  i  attests  the  sagacity  of  these  view*;  and   how 

ftresu  v/Duld  nave  been  thr  march  of  events  had  they  been 
ctptcd  by  Louis  XIV.!  But  when  did  arrogance  and  con- 
tents power  listen  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  reason  ?  Colbert, 
ii  aaitl,  hacked  John  de  Witt's  proposals  ;  but  the  King  peJd 
tie  attention  to  them  ;  and,  when  everything  was  ready,  the 
ration  began.  In  the  spring  of  1607  three  French  armies 
irched  from  Picnrdy  and  Lorraine  into  the  Spanish  Nether- 
ids,  under  tlie  command  of  Louis  himself  and  Tureune;  and 
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the  rarnpaign,  it  was  said,  w*s  a  *  summer  i 

credibly   short    time   the   Spanish   fortress**    on   ih*    Lyi,   t/* 

Dcnder,  the  Scheldt,  and  t'.»-  -vunbre,  ill-provided,  surprised,  us' 

!;!>•  defended,  opened  their  gates  '•<  the  exaltii 
Lille  alone  Hood  i  regnlai  stage;  and,  as  autumn  sppraaxbiJ 

Preach  watch-fires  might  have  boon  descried  from  thr- 
o|  Urussclj. 

The  Grind  Posui  u  naj   bo  ioppoAed,  bf 

ibno  the  extreme  rapidity  and  suddenness  oi  this  cosy  cxmqurt: ! 
:iiid  the  policy  ha  had  advocated  was  nolungtn  fcnoil  En    6 
however,  beyond  most  men  in  expedients,  and,  as  utaal,  tm- 
nu  -urring  to  gain  time,  he  sulimittril  t;>  Louis  B  new  projttt, 
and  proposed  iliar,  in  the  existing  si  •''■  of   >l  -hotU 

acquiesce  in  Moonvlioacd  facto,  '.ill  r:-.'i 

:t  part  of  the  Netherlands ;  ami  the  Republic,  he  added,  weakl 
support  the  King,  should  Spain  not  accept  the  profimd  con- 
ditions.   But  on  the  death  nf  the  jouul'  King  of  Spain — *d< 
child  not  expected   to  live — his  oid   plan  was  to  be  cntcruiasc 
again  i  and  the  reaidne  of  the  Netherlands  w«  to  be  inadc  i 

Like  the  Belgium,  as  wo  havi 
day— and  to  be  partitioned,  leaving  a  lortiiied  barrier.       i o  tb« 
surprise  of8aini-4  uid  of  John  de  Win  himwlf,  Look 

towards  the  close  of  16o7,  accepted  in  principle  the  propose* 
terms  ;   OflJ,  he  claimed  a  smaller  part  of  bis  I  not*  t!m 

he  had  demanded  two  month*  previously.  The  Gnvml  P«aajfl» 
ary  nevertheless  paused  ;   mainUitiri]   n  dubious  altitude  far  4 

M  ;  and  thou,  with  a  quickness  scarcely  his  wont,  odoptsi  J 
policy  almost  vrhollj  new.      The  attack  on  the  i  itriao 

and   the  dangerous  progress  made  in  a  few  n  it 
of  France,    had    aroused    general    alarm    in    Lurope;    i»;. 
Kngland,  especially,  the  old  j'-  bm*I« 

me  by  these  events — the  feeling,  in  troth,  had  been  "rosin* 
for  years — and  had  provoked  an  outburst  of  national  wraf 
this  juncture,  to.-,  tho  men  who  had  inclined  V  <h  aUiaoe* 

in  the  closet  of  Charles,  and  had  usually  supported  a  Firav* 
policy,  had  been  driven  from  office,  or  had  lost  power;  ins*  a 
set  ot  ministers  were  La  thcii  pi  »<  co,  w  »<i  were  ti  nerolly  brl***' 
to  repaid  France  with  distrust,  and  who,  it  might  lie  soppostti 
from  their  DTofosasd  sympathies,  would  uphold  a  Pre4e*uti' 
IWcr  like  the  States.      T  ii-  now  Admin  v  tlw  r\iw 

himself,  j  folding  ro  the  force  of  popular  sentiment,  made  orcfti** 
tothoOatcb  Republic;  and  the  Grand  Pensionary  saw  in  iWs» 
n  ipOSnb  the  mewi  of  assuring  :<t  least  the  success  i  I 
jects  as  to  the  Spanish  Nethcriand  i,  sod  of  providing  that  Leai' 
should  keep  his  word.     The  result  is  well  known  to  stodffJto! 
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Vistory  I  John  do  Witt  and  Temple  met   at   the   Hague  ;    and 

iW  Triple  Alliance  was  the  truil  of  the  limn  nl    n   tew 

noniuutous  dars.      Jly  this  compact,  I'jigland,  Ibj   Dutch,  and 

lea — that  State,  too,  had  become  jealous  of  Louis — agreed 

i  ougbl  to  be  mmli    tit  ■  cd*     U   UMII  tfts) — 

ibe  strip  of  the   Netherlands  claimed  recently  by  the  King  oi 

Praace;  but  pmvision  was  made  by  a  secret  articli\  that,  ihoold 

Louis  depart  from   his   own    terms,    the  Three   Powers   VOttld 

eVdarc  wnr  against  him,  nnd  would  enter  into  n  closer  alli.nu  i 

*  i*  future  ol   the  Low  Countries  little  was   said  ;   and,   V> 

ensure  arcici.  v  and  expedition,  the  instrument  wasstppi  >*•»!  b) 

a  unall   committee  only,  choaaw  from  the  body  of  the  States- 

i  ral,  and  was  not  submitted,  according  to  the   Ian,  to  the 

Sutrt  of  inn  of  tin-*  Saven  l*rov5nce8, an  expedient  which  showa 

bow  great  was  the  power  of  John  dc  Witt  and  his  confidence 

oaself. 

There  is  always  dinger  when  a  State  chants  its  old  alliances 

for  a  new  system  .  and  in  this  iiist.nn  e  the  change  ira*  certain  h 

fraught  with  ill  to  the  Dutch  Republic.     V&j  possibly,  too,  the 

ul  not  buve  taken  a  course  opposed  to  bis 

il  policy  of  leaning  on  France,  had  he  thoroughly  undtnttOod 

ow  insular  politics,  and   read  the   hearts  of  Charles  ami   (hi 

Cabal.      Vet  we  now   IcDOW    thai    be   WM  mmplerely  justified   in 

distrusting  the  proposals  of   Louis ;  and  he  wis  in   the   right 

retiring  to  find  security  agninat  the  a^rsjrorirflBOM  of 

iehiinp.     The  oflors  of  Louie  wan  not  sjaooro;  at  this 

*Bc  he  hid  made  a  setaet  treaty  with  tin-  EmpQKOT  for  the  final 

pwtiti«n,  in  certain  event*,  "i  the  whole  Spanish   M 
aeoot»tcnt    with   bis  pledges  to  John   dc    Witt;  and    it   was 
pnhi|K  the   knowledge  of  this  audacious  coinparr     bai   CftUaad 
>utch  statesman  to  treat  with  Temple.     As  for  the  [Viola 

nee,    it   soon  i:iiiie   in   untiring.      It   lasted,  in  fact,  a   few 
ttxiths  only,  and  it  had  hut  little  elt.  i  IBbtoqueiit  IV.-ue 

of  AJ  pelle  iu  1658,  by  wbo.li   SpeJ  I   h»»t  •*  gTCJit  pirt 

tf  ta#  Netherlands.  It  may  appear  strange,  therefore,  that  this 
odebrotetl  League  was  regarded  by  a  generation  of  I  >  !  mien 
»  a  political   ev.-nt  of  n.iportanca,  and  that,  it   re.ulh 

fcnni  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  time  ;  and  yet  it  is  nut 
difficult  to  understand  the  reason.  Up  to  that  period  the  power 
of  France  bad  been  growing  f^r  fully  bolt  ,  until  it  had 

rou*    tu    r'.ri  <.      :i  i;  i.in  In    fact  •  V   ' 

Earopo;  and  yet  it  bad  seemed  impossible  to  chock  Its  | 

add  no  coalition  bad  usade  the  attempt.     Hut'  Alliance 

XWed  wtifltatioo,  for  the  first  thin-,  t.itl.i;  evil  ascendency;  and, 
t  la  more  significant,  it  proved  the  forerunner  of  the  alliances 

2  u  2  which, 
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which,  during  the*  next  forty  years,  curbed  the  ambition 
pride  <>l  L»uis  XIV.,  and  finally  triumphed  at  the  IVaes  «>; 
L'lmlit.  I  "i  Ota  fathers,  therefore,  it  was  the  first  turn  in  .a 
tide  oi  events  long  viewed  with  alarm,  the  first  ray  that  tho*rai 
a  break  in  ilie  ttonn  ;  and  it  became  the  harbinger  of  aa  age  of 
,  wry ding  rears  of  national  decline  and  weakness.  Many 
of  the  generation  (lint  \ii\d  heart]  ol  SonoffOi  and  n  <*ra 

of  the  disaster  it  Chatham,  lived  t*<  exult  over  tin*  great  tlnis 
of  Marlborough,  and  to  see  England  the  first  Power  in  E 
The  Triple  AlliatHv,  in  the  ejes  of  these  •shi 

connected  with  the  later  events,  as  the  rising  of  Spain  in 
was  associated  in  our  fathers'  thoughts  with   the  triumphs 
Wellington  and  the  Allies  ami  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

The    KepuMic:    was,   for    a    brief   season,   at   rest   after  tbe 
Pence  of  Aix-li-ChaiM-lle.     John  tie  Witt,   re-elected  in  I 
had  I  tiraml  Pensionary  by  a  fourth  ;  and  tfc# 

States  basket]  in  the  sun  of  good  fortune  which  had  usuil.Y 
shone  during  his  long  amwaaiacT.  Hut  a  dark  bottf  of  disaster 
was  near ;  and  though,  alter  a  fearful  trial,  the  C  on  wrwlni 
escaped  from  thr*  danger,  its  illustrious  head  was  to  perish  in 
the  shock.  Louis  XIs .  nflves  forgave  the  insult,  as  he  thoaftbt 
i:,  nt  the  Triple  Alliance.  That  ■  junto  of  trnrler*  should  tfavart 
the  policy  nnd  distrust  the  word  oi  the  Royalty  ol  1  ranee,  tu 
»  plebeian  oulMgi'  not  to  be  borne;  aud  furl  was  added 
wrath  of  the  King  by  caricatures  from  the  free  Press  "! 
States,  and  by  a  tariu  hostile  to  Colbert's  views-  To  buinbl.-. 
perhaps  ro  destroy  the  Republli  ,  bi  in  Louis  a  stoVd 

resolve  ;  and  to  effect  his  object  he  toiled  lor  two  years  with  ■* 
Litldnoiu  energy,  >•<  rich  tttests  like  the  rindictiveaesi  of  ib 
despotic  nature,  nnd  his  high  estimate  of  the  power  of  tb« 
States.  His  army,  fresh  front  u  recent  campaign  in  Frascbr 
<  r»fiirr,  :iV  brilliant  as  that  ■>!  16S7  in  the  Low  Coantrist,  srss 
raised  to  full  -MHmXhi  men;  and  extraordinary  eaetiitmi  art* 
i  ndl  10  fit  out  a  fleet  capable,  to  some  extent,  of  oontenflio? 
with  the  renowned  Dutch  navy.  As  was  his  wont,  too,  La*** 
spared  nu  effort  to  form  alliances  against  the  intended  rnearjr 
and,  like  X:ip»Wn  in  the  gnat  war  oi  1512,  the  King  U 
more  than  half  Europe  in  a  League  to  crush  the  imperil)** 
Commonwealth.  He  turned  to  England  in  the  first  irxiunm 
ami  the  secret  negotiations  and  Treaty  of  Dover  secured  tb* 
compliance  of  the  Cabal  with  his  view*,  by  pandering  to  As 
-,  and  passions  ol"  Charles,  by  encournjpng  Koyel  intrift,■*• 
in  Parliament,  and  even  by  solid  provision  for  Kuglish  ir*irre*& 
in  a  proposed  partition  of  the  territories  oi  the  States,  aoi  * 
guarantee   in  favour  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  ot  rather  d 
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wtmt  remained  of  them.  The  othcT  allies  of  tbc  King:  wore 
gained  by  cvpedienM,  for  the  most  p^rt,  similar  to  those  which 
h»d  proved  sucecsstul  in  11566-7,  The  secret  treaty  for  the  par- 
titioning of  Spain  was  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  tin?  Emperor; 
and  he  was  told,  on  the  one  band,  that  ih»h  ruin  of  the  m  .1  • . 
woul*]  facilitate  this  iniquitous  scheme,  and,  on  the  other,  that, 
II  In*  opposed  the  King,  all  Hungary  would  be  stirrrd  up  against 
him.  hxtraordinary  precautions  were  taken  to  assure  the  CO- 
operation  of  the  Rhenish  Princes,  especially  of  the  grout  Bithopt 
o(  Munstcr  and  Cologne,  for  the  territories  along  the  Lower 
Hhitm  were  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  projected  attack  ;  and  the 
Lloctor  of  Bavaria,  and  other  States,  were  induced  or  compelled 
*°  Join  tin*  alliance.  The  Northern  Courts  writ-  ivmi  out  iboj 
,  in  fact,  all  Europe  north  of  the  Danube,  if  wc  except  the 
nd  Elector  and  a  few  petty  Princes,  were  combined  in 
*%l*#-ogne  to  assail  the  States  when  the  King  of  France  should 
g*>«  the  first  signal. 

The  preparations  for  the  great  enterprise  went  on  during 
*67U  and  1671,  and  John  dc  VVitt  laboured  to  avert  the  danger 
^heady  gathering  around  his  country.  As  usual,  however, 
ne  regarded  politics  as  an  affair  of  reason  undisturbed  br 
passion;  he  heMtuN-d,  jterhapg,  too  lmi'r  to  act;  and  in  one 
instance,  Certainly  of  supreme  importance,  the  hopes  he  enter- 
tained were  Completely  frustrated.  He  made  gTeat  efforts  to 
turn  away  Louis  from  his  evident  purpose  by  tempting  offers; 
he  kept  Spain  outside  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  opened  again 
the  question  of  the  Spanish  Succession ;  ind  he  once  more 
proposed  that  France  and  the  States  should  reduce  the  naval 
pretensions  of  England,  which  had  already  given  the  King 
umbrage,  Louis,  however,  put  these  projects  aside,  or  trilled 
with  them  merely  to  gain  time;  and  the  Dutch  statesman,  it 
must  be  admitted,  from  his  lifelong  sympathies  or  from  ignorance 
of  Courts,  was  not  suspicious  enough  of  this  dubious  attitude. 
At  for  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  John  de  Witt  appears  to 
have  thought  that  tbc  Empire  and  its  dependents  could  not 
be  induced  ro  fur  in  :•  League  so  obviously  fatal  to  their  own 
interests,  as  would  lead  to  an  attack  on  the  States ;  and  if 
this  conclusion  was  at  the  moment  wrong,  it  rested  on  grounds 
of  solid  sense,  its  subsequent  history  amply  proved.  For  the 
ill  i,  hiiwi-ver,  the  States  »ere  forestalled,  .ind  had  set -ret  lors 
where  they  ought  to  have  found  allies  ;  and,  as  regards 
England,  the  Grand  Pensionary  unquestionably  was  altogether 
daceivod,  with  consequences  even  more  disastrous.  The  diphv- 
mstists  of  the  States  at  Whitehall  failed  to  £ct  wind  of  the 
Treaty  of  Dover;  John  de  VVitt  was  left  in  rnmplete  ignorance 
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of  the  late  revolution  in  English  policy;  nnil,  as  Parliament  asH 

the  nation  Still   dearly  pronounced  lor  tho  Triple  A2 linnet'  aaj 

alt  that  was  bnplted   m  it.  be  believed  (hat  be  coold  iehus 

England,  in  the  Inst  mort,  against  French  ■ggreation.    Ai  i 

icral  consequence,  the  States  remained  almost  isolated  is  i 

Bile  Europe,  nnd  French  statecraft  had  open«  *jn> 

reath   ssie  foi   French  oonotieat.     Yet  John  de  Win  wuwt 

i . .»! !y  discomfited   in  this  long  game  nf  intrigue;   Spa in  aai 

Frederick  WilHain    promised    assistance;    and    those   alluaos 

ill t Tin.it rv_v  provrd  of  incalculable  value  in  the  hour  of  m-ril 

To    the   disasters    that  threatened  the  States  from  oJbrcad, 
n»  to  be  ndded,  besides,  n  peril  at  huim     vtliii-l    i 
yeara,   and  become  most   formidable.     The  Orange  party  hsi 
at  no  period   accepted   cordially  a    high-burgher  Gorrraascnt 
and   on  several   occasions  it   had    angrily    *tirre<l    and  cmtrs1 
ottl  and  widespread  troulile.      On  the  whole,  however,  it  hU 
d,  in  prosperous  times,    in   the  rule  of  John   lie  \ 
and   during  the   boyhood  of  the  young  Prince  it  was  a  defcitos1 
raotion    without    .1    head.      The    Grand    Pensionary    '<•".  win> 
characteristic   skill,    had  successfully   laboured   to    divide  saJ 
11    the  dreaded  influence    of    Wil'i.im  II  I.  ;    be   had   dexter- 
ously played  on  family  jealousies  to  separate  and   weaken  fca 
Mt    adherents  ;    and  he  had    contrived   to   enact   a  law  br 
which   future  Stallholders  were  pronounced,  in  certain  4  nals 
ineligible   to   hold   military   and  1   vil  posts  nt   the  some  tin*, 
nfevw  hi  li  tea,  a  till  Iris  habitual  lore  of  compromise,  he  had  »ot> 
rvctly  opposed  ih<-  States  of  Holland  in  a  proposition  to  abcent 
the   ■  kadtholder,  and  t«»  tnui  functions;  and  bt 

art  mil  ly  undertook  in  person  to  superintend  the  studies  andedaar 
tionoftfH    1  ievinjr  tint  h  ■  w.ik*  friend  old* 

lad,  nnd  that  he  could  mould  William  HI.  :o  high-burgher  »ra> 
pot  hies.     Calm  and  sell -contained,  like  his  great  ancestor,  b* 
apt  tn  dissimulate,  even   in  hi*  terns,  the  young  man  sil 
accepted  his  lot,   and  treated  his  preceptor  with   studied  den* 
but   he  suddenly  quitted  John  de  Witt's  tier: 

occasion  when  :.  'fibred,  anil  ho  contrived  to  makpri* 

escape  into  Zealand,  always  the  stronghold  of  the  Orange  prT 
He  was  received  in  neral  acclaim,  waide 

clarcd  by  the  States  their  *  first  noble,'  the  local  rank  enjoyed  SJ 
his  House :  nnd  lie  was  Boon  at  the  head  of  a  great  following,  enths 
siastieallY  attached  to  hit  name  and  cause.  Thoeontagiua  tpreW 
through  the  other  Provinces,  and  William  found  liimwlf,  sinV 
agn..  rof  a  formidable  party  in  the  States.  ttfOSf 

in  the  siipjtMit  of  the  Calviuist  clergy  (alnuvs  on  the  sideeft 

House  of  Orange  1,  of  the  mass  of  tho  people,  who  bore  wits  iB- 

sil 
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domination  of  the  high-bur^hcr  caste,  and  of  the  clnasc* 
pernios  wild  arr  at  all    titiiirs   dissatisfied  with   nn  existing 
Cerumen:.     A-  int,  in  •-• 

(miction  threatened  the  Republic  at  Iwmr:  and  John  >!  -  Witt, 

»bo  had  unwillingly  r  i i  < •  I  toe  Prince  of  Orangt-   to  high  plate 

t*tc,  w*»  compelled  at  thi   dot*  of  WT1,  b-   general 

trmor*  iinpossihh*  to  trsiit,  to  give  him   the  chief  command  iu 

btmnr,  an;l  to  BQti  tat  the  defence  of  the  Coramomvenlth   to 

•  crtTied  general  of  twemv-rwn.      This   wnn  ft  heavy  Mow   to 

ta  Grand   Pcrn-i'innry'c    power*;    Did   other  causes    conspired 

'•  fclmlr  thr  authority  already  slipping  from  him,  and  to  weaken 

nd  ■ndcrinine  hi*  government.      All  who  had  felt  jealous  of  his 

v,  and  tlic  false  friends  who  hnd  fawned  on  hi*  great* 

II    away   from    him    in   the    tWffl    <>!    dangtf;    Uld    it    had 

♦come  impossible  to  net  with  the  vigour  iuid   energy  Tcquircd 

t*  tren>  -isi*  in  a  State  torn  by  domestic  fiction. 

hoverer,  wai  not  fottn  I  wanting,  or  unworthy 
f  himself,  at  this  great  emrrgencj  ;  and  flic  author  of  this  boo* 
f**ties  the  credit  of  having  relieved  this  part  of  tl  D 

from  the  oblOQUT  which  has  brni  thrown   upon  it. 

I»en  it  hod  become  evident  that  war  was  certain,  that  is  in  the 

a*  months   of  167?,  the  Grand  Pensionary  addressed  himself 

t  prfparatinn*  for  the  national  defence,  with  the  intelligence 

Ml  Ermnes-i   of  a  irnl  man   of  action.     The   navy,  under  tho 

tl  ol  De  Ruytrr,  was  already  iu  a  high  state  of  perfection  ; 

'ted  a  htiiidri'd  and  thirty  men-of-war  and  frigate* — a 

nan  was  thr-  jMiwrr  of  tb  tl   sea.      John 

I  U'jtt,  still    ignorant    of   the  Treaty   of   DOW,  proposed  to 

fl  -if  this  armament  in  shutting  up  tin  9cetl 

»  their  harbours,  and   in   making  dcaocntt    OB    the    MMOU    of 

and  great  exertions  were  made   to  accomplish  a   plun 

pinTed   In    De   Ruytrr.      By  land,  too,   with   a   inn- 

the  Grand   Pension ary  desired  to  forvstal   the  atWUy'l 

*Kk,  and  to  take  the  oflenalre,  or,  at  least,  ,M  keep  tho  French 

laBOO;   and   he   wished  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  exposed 

I  of  the  allies  of  Louis  nlong  the  Rhine,  and  to  occupy 

Strong   placet  upon  the  lower  course  of  tho  river, 

towing  gnrri»on«,  besides,  into  the  foTtrcttca  oi  the  McOJC. 

'nfortunately  the  military  power  of  the  St  v.rt  was  not  equal  to 

fcets  like  mesa  ;  and  time  was  wanting  to  increoao  it  largely, 
Iv  in  the  detracted  state  i>f  tin-  Commonwealth.  The 
nny  of  the  Republic  had  always  been  an  Bppamsffa  <>f  tlta 
Isaie  of  Orange  ;  it  had  not  been  favoured  by  the  bi$b> 
class  ;  and  daring  the  long  rears  of  repose  on  the 
witier,  which  had  followed  the  end  of  the  war  With  Spain,  it 

had 
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had  gradually  been  groat ly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  had  fallm 
Inl'i  a  state  of  decline  and  indiscipline.  Corruption,  weakneu, 
and  EtuobordlDatlon  of  all  klndi,  in  favtt  prevailed  .'it 
in  the  force  wbici)  had  once  contended  with  Parma's  Itjpsftii 
and  had  repeatedly  baffled  tlin  art  of  SplfioU  :  and,  with  > 
strength  on  paper  of  L00,000  m.-n,  it  numbcri'd  less  thai 
80,000   soldiers.      In   this  state   of  things,  mid   also  because  ib- 

fortresses,  which    in   past  wars  had   proved   ftuoh    formi 

points    of    defence,    win-    m.nn    of    them     ill-ptcpared    &u<> 
annadj  John  de  Witt  was  compelled  to   abandon   his  project; 
and  the  army  of  the  States,  under  the   Prince  of  Oraop  . 
r.iiu'rntr:i!rd    behind    the   line  of  the  Vtsel,  with    garrison*  Ml) 
in   the   fortified   towns  along  the  banks  of  the   Meuse  and  tli 
Rhine.     Kxtrmnlinary  exertions,  however,  were  made  to  rat* 
new  levies,  and  to  improve  the  fortresses ;    and   if   the  Grsnl 
Pensionary  cannot  escape  blame    for    having,   during   tail 
traded  rule,  neglected  the  military  force  of  the  State*,  awl  in 

bring  too  Lite  at  this  coojunt  tmr,  he  made  good  USC  of  tir 
resources  at  hand  to  place  the  Commonwealth  in  a  state  ♦( 
defence. 

In  May  1672,  the  long-threatrned  tempest  suddenly  ntnt 
Thrcc  armies,  organized  with  extreme  enre,  and  furnished  via 
every  appliance  required  to  master  rivers  and  overcome  i  -irs»B» 
were  directed  against  the  territories  of  the  States  :  the  first,  und* 
the  command  of  Luxembourg,  advancing  to  meet  the  allied  con- 
tingents of  the  two  Bishops  on  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  the  secooi 
with  the  Great  Conde  at  its  head,  moving  on  a  parallel  line  V) 
the  Meuse;  the  third,  led  by  Turenne  and  Louis,  by  the  Sams* 
across  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  neutrality  of  which  had  bees 
violated  with  contempt,  as  in  the  rase,  long  .afterwards,  of  tw 
campaign  of  Ulra.  The  second  and  third  armies  effected  tfcflf 
junction  not  far  from  Maastricht,  on  the  Lower  Meuse.  Thi 
celebrated  fortress  did  not  arrest  the  movement,  hating  bc*8 
masked  by  a  sufficient  detachment;  and  Lou i>»  fallowing  A* 
counsel  of  Turenne,  n  master  of  the  {jrcat  operations  of  *Vi 
made,  with  his  united  forces,  for  the  Lower  Rhine.  Tbe 
celerity  of  the  invaders'  march  was  unexampled  in  the  s*refr 
tccnth  century  ;  fortress  after  fortress,  assailed  with  the  ** 
and  resources  perfected  by  the  renowned  Vauban,  and  seeM.' 
defended,  opened  their  gates;  and  by  the  second  week  of  Jan. 
the  victorious  French  had  turned  the  great  defensive  lbs*  nf  bV 
Wahal,  and  bad  penetrated  into  the  province  of  CJeldenW 
The  liiiirier  of  the  Leek  was  next  broken  through,  an  ■ilisoo^ 
guard  of  horse  having  forced  the  passage,  under  the  ryes  of  A' 
King,  with  audacious  courage;    and   by   the   14th  of  Jour  6 
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IT,  from   60,000  to  80,000  strong,  wn   nj> 
irda  the  Vtael     The  Prion   ol   Orange  had  hoi 

more  th\n  .'.'MHliI  men  to  defend  the  river;  hi*  nrmy,  Ih-kjiIov, 
vu  too  extended ;  anil  lit?  was  compelled  to  retreat  bom  the  ln« 
Lao  of  vantage,  and  to  fall  took  to  the  verge  of  Holland. 
Meanwhile  Luxembourg  and  his  auxiliary  fun  r  .  v.  i  •  m<  nun- 
ling  (I*  Northern  Province* j  towards  the  middle  of  June  they 
Pcactwd  tin-  Vsscl  and  drawl  i  the  main  army;   and, 

few  days,  the  fortified   towns  on  the  river,  following  the 
iple  of  their  listen  on   the  Rhine,  had  succumbed  to  the 
efforts.     Louis,  before  this,  tad  approached  Utrecht 
tvken  possession  of  the  surrounding  country;  end,   by  the 
of  June,  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam  heard  with  terror  that 
a  nut    hostile   force    wee    enramped   within    a  few    leagues    of 
«kir  wails.     Had  the  King  listened  to  the  advice  of  Cootie  * — 
tic  most  daring  and  brilliant  general  of  the  age — &  feu-  thousand 
horsemen  might  at  this  crisis  have  fallen  upon  and  captured  the 
and,  in  that  event,  it  is  difficult  to  aw  how  the  Gammon- 
ilth  could  have  escaped  destruction. 
Hostilities    bad    begun   a   month    only;    tin-    in  widens    bad 
led   from    conquest    to  conquest;    and   now   Zealand    and 
Ht'lUud  were  the  only  Provinces  of  the  Republic  outside  their 

iron  gT»sp.  I'ven  at  sea  the  projects  of  the  ( irand  Pensionary 
bad  been  to  a  great  extent  frustrated  ;  Charles,  throwing  off  the 
utsV,  had  declared  war,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  tne  voice 
.>nd  the  junction  of  the  Knglish  and  French  squad  - 
bad  made  the  intended  descents  impossible.  De  Ruyter, 
I,  bad  vindicated  his  high  renown  ;  he.  had  surprised  the 
fleet*  in  (he  roads  ol  BolebeT,  and  had  gained  a  blond  s 
bu;  indecisive  victory;  but  the  navy  of  the  States,  after  the 
"iisuteto  on  land,  was  compelled  gradually  to  abandon  the  sea, 
sod  was  drawn  towards  the  coast  for  the  national  defence, 
flip  situation  seemed  all  but    hopeless;  and,  in   the  universal 

Kl  ltd  1>\  the  mpidiiy  and  completeness  of  tin?  French 
«on,  John  de  Witt  assembled  the  States-General,  and,  with 
tWir  approval,  sent  a  deputation  to  Louis.  It  may  well  be 
that  tlit  proposal  CO  treat,  ar  this  terrible  crisis,  was  an 
unni*r  policy;  the  (irand  Pensionary  ought  probably  to  hare 
*wn  that  concession  and   «  •■»■  were  now   Metefe,  and 

<  si  stance  to  the  death  was  the  one  chance  ftr  his  GOUlltrl  : 
"tti  the  step  he  took,  it  is  just  to  rcaoDeot,  was  sanctioned  bj 
*fce  great  National  Council,  by  a  large  majority  of  his  own 
•der,  and  *- v ,  ,  i,,  n,.,n.  of  the  people  of  Holland;  and  finally 

I  "ii--  d'Anmnli  ,  in  tin  rnrthooM  ■  i  of  hi*  '  Live*  of  theCou.lw, 

iti.  explain  On*  important  s*ii*h* rf \h>>.  rsmpalgp. 

it 
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it   «na   in  no  sense  opposed   by  the  Prince  of  Omnge  nnd  tor 
aoiliterj  chiefs,  who  thought  it  impossible  t»  prolong  Ih 
On  tin   OtbO  band,  th*  author  of  this  work, with  an  induatrviad 
deserving  all  prnise,  has  shown  that  the  heroic  rrsota 
which  first  arrested  the  Invader's progn  island  p 
m|   tlic   Republic,  was  due  in  the  main  i 
'•sin .in,  who  i*  described  by  more  than  one  historian  of  tk 
thru-  if.  .it  this  conjuncture,  a  pusillanimous  coward.     IWoretor 

FreAchanni  bad  drawn  nearUtrccbt,  J<  itthadsti 

given  directions  to  have  everything  read V  to  pierce  the  djkfl  ;  sal 

at  the  very  time  when  he  •  frai 

inviting  trie  chief  men  of  the  town*  of  !  loihinri  to  vn. 

a  tremendous  experiment,  to  be  justified  only  by  the  cxU- 

of  danger.     The  Assembly   wns  bi  no  mean*  uiiauiu:< 

h  igl  .   or  timid  protests  were  raised,  hut  the  Grand  1 

i   firm  in   his  purpose ;  and,  the  magistrate  a  of  Anist 
living  declared  00  !■  I ^  side,  the  order*  were  issued  in 
week  of  June.      In  a  few  day*  I  iring  sea,  re£*imajrffcl 

im   it*  ancient  domain,  bad  blotted   out  a  tic'     :i -i  I    ]■ 
Ucapc  formed  by  the  toll  of  industrious  ages ;  and  vilhj«, 
banana,  pastures,  and  garrirns,  had  disappeared  un:lrr  its 
wastes;      But   a   broad   and   impassible  expanse   of    wa 
between  Amsterdam  and  the  French    umij       uid  ineo-of-M. 
floating  like  fortreises  on  the  wares,  formed  a   line  ©:*  defeats 
round  the  still  imperilled  city. 

\\y  this  time  tlie   Kepnblfi  '•* — of  whom  TV  firort, 

a  son  of  the  famous  Qrotins,  and  formerly  Ambassador  frotatV 

•jj  to  France^  was  the  most  eminent— bad  made  i 
to  the  camp  of  Louis.     The  King  scornfully  refused  t*  *• 
tbexn,  and  handed  than  over  to  th 

the   pretence    that    they  had   not   sufficient   powers,   sent   ■ 
lf.ii  lv  to  the  States  without  a  word  of  hope,       I  >r 
colleagues  were  nt  the  Hague  on  the  ?.">th  and  2Hth  of  1 

!i<v  lound  the  tiurcramcnt  almost  in  anarchy,  and  a  rvsv- 
Intlon  already  imminent.      The  di  sat  ten  or  th  mriaka 

bad  brought  disgrace  on  the  lon#  domin  int  high-burgher  C*Wf. 
and  had  enormously  strengthened  the  Oran^<  an  tssuf* 

iiiiny  movement  had  begun;  and  the  Grand  tAnwionsry, i 
mark  for  conspiracy,  had  been  severely  wounded  by  the  haass 
of  asinssins.  Long  and  sngry  debates,  not  restrained  by  tk 
wisdotn  and  moderating  influence  «»l  John  nr  Witt,  f.'Il.nsedr* 
ilic  States  nf  Holland  and  the  Suites-General  on  the  questasfldJ 
treating  furthn  \\\ui  I.»u:m;  i|,,-  -loputies  of  Auistrnssta  ard 
icuthrr  town*  insisted  on  breaking  off,  and  refused  to  vote; 
tbe  representatives  in  the  States-General  of  five  of  the  lVori»**> 
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Wat,   OT   Uttered    doubtful    pOtallt;     bat    ultimately  * 

ijoritr  in  tho  Stales  of  Holland  gave   i  full  powers  in 

n  name  of  the  Covunarwenhb,   9  of  no 

►metal   withholding    hii    -.immature  to  an   instrument    \rhich 

□vetted  their  consent.      'Il»c  vote,  due  in   the   BUrin   to  the 

illumce  t\i  a  discredited  class  in  a  single  Province,  borarne  the 

Orange  rising,  and  lor  a  tremendous  outburst 

f  popular  ixusinn.      A  cry  went  forth    from    Zealand  fend  llnl- 

mil,  and   found  an  echo   in  the  other  Provinces,  that  the  base 

Hrchants  wl*o  hm  d  everything,  and  had  brought  the 

alien  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  weio  about  to  save  their  wealth  :u;-l 

•cur  skins,  by  making  an  ignominious  peace  with  the  <   icxny  ; 

ai  a  fnriniu   demand   for    i  ehange   in   the  fiovermnent   was 

•  ncYiuraged    by  the    adherents   of  Will  mm,    and    was 

mats  of  nnjjrv  divontmt,  and  bj  the  ■run  Mmnet 

s  man  ;  wbilo  it  was  even  approved   by  rcllrding  persons, 

sinccrelv  thought  that,  at  this  crisis,  the  best  chance  fi>r  the 

onwealth  lay   in   a   transfer  of  power  to  the   Prince   of 

Wordl  rapidly  passed  into  significant  acts  ;  a  general 

scrrecttiTi  broke  out ;   in  several  towns  tlu-  existing  head  men 

laced  by  Oran^epartiziuiB ;  thcmagis- 

itrs  wen*  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to  tin*  young  chief  of  the 

my,  who  was  already  hailed  ns  the  new  chief  ol  the  State ;  in 

my,  tfao  government  was  denounced    I;,    r.vriuxl    and  shouting 

obi  as  knaves  and  cowards  ;  and  in  some*  the  burghe: 

bide  their  heads,  or  fly  for  their  lives  front  the  wrath  of  the 

•palace.    The  movement  wa«  wild  bewbole^vadoflaj  ; 

n  nsde  banners  worked  with  the  quaint  inscription  of  *  Orange 

i,   W'ir     (White)  onder,'  r.s  they  werr  flung  mm   fans  many 

tower  tad  Ste»  pie,  or  were  borne  on  high  in  a  hundred  m  u 

acrs,  attested  the  force  of  the  prevailing  sentiment.     Ncir  was 

9  sneews  of  the  rising  doubtful;  the   !  '  ■       ■  1 — the 

ibfl  ifld  --•■  i  i  i   the  authority  of  the  late  ruling  order — were 

impelled  in  terror,  nnd  under  the  threat!  nf  the  popular,  to  give 

i  Kevxilutii>n  a  solemn  sanction,  nnd  to  place  \  it  the 

of  the  Commonwealth.      On  the  1st  oi  .lids  the  Prince  was 

w.th   the  lull  authority  of  tho  ancient  Stadtholdcrs  by 

innlj    which,  a  few  years  before,  hud  tried   hm 

liau  the  office. 

Langc  in   the  Gorcrninent  was  sudden   and  completer. 

&n  de  Witt  ere  long  retired  from  the  post  he  had  filled  with 

KVKJr  for  Dearly  twenty  years,  and   the   administration  of  the 

>nqnercd    Provinces   n:is   transferred    to   adherents   of 

c  Prince  of  Orange,     Kcvolution,  however,  thirsts  fol 

and 
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and  the  abettor*  of  faction  and  pop-alar  farr  united  in  »  fcerta 
Cry  fur  vengeance  on  the  alleged  traitors  and  (oc*  of  "if 
State*.  Tbe  late  Grand  Pensionary  waa  naturally  the  rejrf 
object  of  this  pas*ioa\tc  hate  ;  but  the  first  blow  fell  on  sfc 
faithful    brother,  who   had   I»*-»*ti   fur   j  I   best   friend  id 

adviser.      ComaUlU    de    Witt,  ft!    High    ( 'ommitaionei  of  <laj 

..   hail   bed  at  sea  during  the   late   contest,  and  hij  m* 
sence  of  mind,  0  lie  bad  given  proof  on  De  Kutt/n  Acs; 

ii  of  Solebay,  hail  waa  tbe  admiration 
great  senmnn   nnd  hie  crew.     But  partr  madness  thrusts  as 
aueh  memories:   he  had   resented  the  violent   change  of  nut*- 
tntesi  kt  Dott,  where  the  revolution  first  broke  oat,  and  us* 
was  enough  in  itself  to  mark  bim  fox  a  victim.     An  infi 
famous  in  life  ;ind  character,  made  «  false  aud  scandal 
against  him,  of  having  conspired  against  the  Prince  of  Orasjn 
ami,  having  been  arrested,  and,  contrary  to  law,  taken  out  of  1st 
jurisdiction  of  Dort,  be  teat  cast  into  tbo  >f  tee 

Hague.     The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  (ourl  of   Holland,  eias 

-  partisans  of  the  new  government  or  [nfloenced  by  the  uses] 
of  the  i.'Hu,  (fell  no  ftcniplea  about  trying  to  extort  a  confess*-* 
from  bim  bv  tbr  direct  tortures,  and  when  the  barbarous  attests! 
hi  ad,   Mil  noprool  of  guilt  could  be  found,  they  seataaeal 
him  t«i  banishment  for  life.     Thi  pit,  however,  went  I 

Mailing,  while  the  other  brother,  a  greater  criminnl  in  the  '»» 
of  the   multitude,  remained   unpunished.      John    de 
been  thr  head  of  the  high-hurgh**r  class ;  he  had  nlw:i\  *  fnvoniss 
the   national   enemy ;  be  had  done   nothing   for  the  defeat*  oi 
tin-  I'rm  iiic*-H  ;   hi'  liiul  iiiirK  <  t'-il,  w:o*ml,  :   nl  in 
thing;  and,  mingled  with  theM  chsttgQf,  in  wl 

htKKl  was  artfully  rumbincd  with  truth,  calumny   noised  alost 
that  he  had  betrayed   the   Republic,   that   his   private  Ut 
been   steeped   in    vice,  and   that  he   wo*  a  bail  \oA  > 

designing  traitor.     Denunciations  like  these   breed   >. !■'■■■ 
matter  of  course,  at  a  popular  crisis,  and  a  • 
hatched  to  murder  the  stntrsrnnn  who  n  few  months  before  lindbtsft 
the  pride  of  bis  countrymen.     The  wretches  who  had  inform*! 
against  one  brother,  and,  terrible  to  relate,  one  of  th» 

IgftS,  were   deep   in   the  plot   against  the   late   Grand   P«e 
aionary  ;  and   it  was  finally  agreed  that  a  visit,  to  be  iv  ■ 
John   de   Witt   to  Cornelius    in    prison,    should    bn   the 
axon  for  the  slaughter  of  both.      I'he  deed  was   to  ' 
a  mob  directed  ;ig*inst  the  prison  when 
but  the  conspiracy  had  skilful  and  determii 
sympathy  at   least  of  the  multitude;  ami  it    ii  not   impmbsbll 
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John  de  Wki  mi  luted   to  the   terrible  fate   prepared  for 

by  on  invitation  forged  in  hi*  brother**  nnmo.* 

ic  tragedy  that  followed  was   not   only   *    PitiflPll   CliflM 

the  d**pr«t  dye,  with  horrible  and   :•  t-oltirm;  incidents,  bat 

illustrates  one  of  the  lessons  of  history,  that  in  a  revolution 

will  often  fail,  !»*  untrue  to  itself,  and  become  power! eaa 

prcscr         )       ■  Uc«  and  audnciout  wickedness.     The  chor|re 

■'Air  prison  and  the  adjoining  prectnetj  was,  it  leexni, 

rided  between  a  Committee  of  the   S'.ate*  of  Holland,  nt  this 

iic  uiugut  rate*  of  the  Town  Council  of 

Hague ;  and,   as  intelligence  of  a  plot   bad  perhaps  been 

lined,  a  body  of  soldiers  from  the  regular  army  and  parties 

the  train-bands  of  the  guilds  had   been   tintiiuied   around 

1'jilding,  with  orders  to   keep   the   peace  and  to  drive  off 

il        Al  loan,  however,  as  an  excited   multitude,  stirred  to 

hi  autboTi  "I  the  plot,  had  surged  into  the  square 
the  prison,  the  members  of  the  Committal  of  the  State! 
iwa*,  or  only  protested  feebly  ;  the  magistrates,  retreating 
■/■  Hall,  entered  into  a  parley  with  the  very  men  who 
been  fold  off  to  commit  the  crime,  and  the  soldiers  were 
aYiay  on  a  false  pretext,  tbc  commander,  alone  true  to 
<iDtv,  exrloiming  against  the  desertion  of  their  post  Thill 
work  to  be  done  became  easy;  the  trainband  parties  madu 
resistance  ;  and  one  of  these  bodies  actually  furnished  buudl 
consummate  the  execrable  deed.  We  transcribe  from  the 
lunes    before    us  details   of   the    crime   and   r!  ■  .  that 

red  ;  the  narrative  is  copious  and  less  dull  than  usual.    The 
II  found  the  doomed  men  together: — ■ 

*  brothers  beard  them  approach  without  alarm.     ('nnnEttl  do 
broken  down  by  tha  agonies  of  torture,  waa  stretched  UpOU  l;i«* 
;  he  wore  a  nightcap,  ami  was  dratted  In  a  robe  of  (ar<  fg     stun". 

do  Witt,  who  hail  kept  00  hlfl  ihotlldezs  his  velvot  cloak,  wag 
before  a  table-  at  ifio  foot  of  tho  bed.     So  wa*  reading  the 
to  bis  brother,  to  strengthen  him  against  the  fear  of  doathg 
the  angni«h  of  tha  lout  hoar  of  life.      Tho  ofllcent  of  the  guilds:, 
their  guardians,  tried  in  vain  to  defend  thorn  sgainst  tho 
jrs:  those  droro  thorn  baok,  charged  them  With  having  boon 
and  IbitotoucJ  thorn  v  ith  tho  fate  of  tho  prisoners.' 

kind  of  prelude  to  the  erime  followed  :— 

1  In.j*!   -nt    '  to   thn  bloody  and,  Verhoof,  fulloaod    hy 

hsud,  nuhoi  to  tho  bod  of  Cornelius  do  Witt,   rudely  drawn 

cwtsun*.  and  exclaims,  "  Traitor,  you  must  dio  .  pray  to  God, 

rtsUy."  "What   harm  have  I  douo  you?"  was  tho  calm 

PoatalU  denies  this ;  hut  *ee  Henri  Martin  and  Ufa  outuorituw  on  the 

Uiatoin  do  Fraacc,'  rot  siii  i>.  104. 
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answer   of  tho  victim.     "You  intended  to  take   away  th*  Prince  i 
life ;    xuiiko   haute,    get   Tip   at   onoo,"   <said    Vcrkoof.      !lroai  wi 
resinned,  a*  ho  hail  been  in  tbc  pre*once  of  the  torturer,  and  iri 
bin  hand*  joined,  the  magistrate  eollwU  hima&lf    n  %  lru4  pnjr, 
while  a  blow  with  tho  hutt-eud  .it  I  mnftfcet    directed  auuuii  Is, 
and   turned  aside  by  Verhoof,   striken  COW  ••:  the   |h*»U  of  the  Us 
uiid   break*  it.     Ho  is  commanded  to   drew,  and    a*    ho  i*    pu 
ft  Stocking   on,  a  dagger  is  bnuidudiod  ut  him,   and   ho   ii  £insl 
to  get  up.     John  do  Witt,  ftepaurfttcd  fmm  hi*  brother  by  tbi  ice> 
tion  of  tho  naaiitw i  Tin,  and  Imving  tried  in  mid  to  Jay  hold  of  a 
to  defend  himself  mid  die,  boldly  advance*  to  mett  thorn,  ctflM 
IJh'tii    If  !l;. _v    juji|poho  to  *lny  him  likewise.      "  Ye*,  '   i*  lU 
•  traitor,  iflOTOTftj.  tlii-f,  tho  fnto  of  your  brother  will  ho  jrm" 
At  tibii  moment,  Van  Sounen,  ft  notary,  strike*  him  an  the  bvW 
bin  head  with  a  pike,  and  blood  gushes  out.     Tho  Grand  PcmuMff 
f  his  hat»  and  binds  the  wound  with  Lis  pockri-b*!- 
berchii  t     Crowing  his  arms,  ho  firelaimfl,  in  a  firm 
M  Do  you  wish  my  life?  throw  mo,  then,  on  tho  ground  ftt  yoirfeA* 
And  ho  brurod  hin  breast." 

The  victims  were  then  dregg-ed  forth  from  the  prisot,  mi 
munm  nil  In  sigbi  of  tho  populace: — 

*By  Verboefs  orders,  John  and  Cornelius  dt  '•'•'itl.f^reodfnoft 

POi  in,   uri'  violently  driven  towards  tlio  circular  staircase,  wirt* 
twenty-nino  nteps.    The  Grand  Pensionary  in  dm  -  i  fir*;  fti 

brother,  wounded  by  a  blow  from  a  board,  is  m-.ul  y  :liro*n  em*  few, 
burial  to  tho  lowest  banister.     Searwdy  able  to  morn,  he  isms** 
-in  bin  arras     Their  hands  join  in  a  parting  claep ;  *&4,  l<*fcstf* 
Oftob  other  for  tho  last  time,  each  says,  "Brother,  good-byo!" 

•When  thoy  reached  tho  bottom  of  tlic  stain:.  '<i*l*sS 

H\xu\i.  and  1.  >.i.  M-lii  Mi'  c;h  li  tili-r.    Yorhoufhud  m 

i Hin-!;  \u-  ki-pi  close  to  him,  Like  ah  ftxocatioDftt    M 

by  tho  power  of  hi*  cyo,"s*  be  himself   l 


dared  to  strike  tho  first  blow,  oven  with  tho  aid  of  two  cu 
John  de  Witt  powuewed  u  weapon  to  dufeud  hi  me  If      IFr 

.-.        i  r.iifi.ituii1i  'I    ii.v    tin    ooolni  Bfl     if  tli"  (  .:  a  d    p    i 
who,  having  now  only  his  honour  to  save,  j" 
crime  of  treason  laid  to  his  charge,  and  <:x<-liu:ucd,  M  If  all  W  **• 
as  I.  nut  a  town  would  have  been  wiirrcndcri  d_"     ITi^nng  ihb  c*s- 

iml    f.nring   that   thn  prey  would   t-cape,  t 
began  to  rood  t   V  rboef  of  huviug  been  bribed,  iecvjSHS* 

from  John  dc  Witt  hin  purse  and  wfttch.  To  clear  himsolfc  ko  pW 

Ilia  rictun  .».«iiv,  und  hundtd    him  nver  to  tho  bund  of  KftTSQSf,*w 

m  i'  vrsifciiie  far  him  utthn  entrance  of  tho  pi  >f*ah* 

him,  with  r,  sixty  pnoea  farthor  to  tho  •Oftifot- 

of  bifl  hoiwo  in  tlio  Ktieutordijk.     Their  fury  ptc^ftkd  tbs  C* 
CftrryiiiC  out  thoir  order*,  aud  the  two  pruoucra  vcro   iinwhr 
Icfuii!  tlioy  rcuehnil  tin:  <  iit-t<nnary  place  of  elocution. 
'Cornelius  do  Witt,  having  been  dragged  iftlbor  thou  1. 

U0¥ 
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ftokfops  of  hid  brother, — lie  hud  been  bohi:i  1   hita, — was  the  first  to 

ni'    Om     uiiirii* Hi--.       'What    do    JOB    nibh   tuu 

to  do'"  ha  mid]   "whither  am  I  to  go'?  "      SoaTOOly  hu  I 

bom  th©  prison  rault,  driven  along  at  tho  paint  of  daggers  and  pikes, 

"  tho  adjoining  square,  when,  forced  against  tho  iHvhnjtrojdo 

r.iiiul.   ha    atainbles,  falls   to   tho   groaud,  and 

ted  Van 
Lou w,  ft  hntehftr,  strike  liin  down  with  tin    tmtts  of  thifr 
Ho  wo*  trying  to  raise  himself  on  his  hand*,  whnn  Corns  lis 
Dj,  no  engrnrer.  the  lieutenant  of  the  BIno  train  baud,  *l  .Is 
a  dsggi-r.  \rhilo  n  Bailor  •plttl    In*  kIcuII   with  u   hi 

on  tho  corpse. 
agony  oi   hi*  1t<.iI«i  toll. iwa  clued  upon  his  vwru     John  do 
having  boon  led  from  the  prison  baroncadjd,  U 

>o  from  tin;  stroke  of  tho  pike,  hail  wrapped  li 
up  in  ia  clonk,  ami  was  making  two  of  it  to  ward  off  tha  blowi  tiiat 
aisKxl  at  him  from  every  aide.     IIo  hod  boon  delivered  from 
ibo,  ivoiindi.Nl  by  »  blnv  from  a  mnskut,  had  thoigU   it 
elay  by  bio  aide,  and  was  trying  lo  escape .  and  he  was 
■111 pll I jl    tin i  h|»4't:Uturw    i.'i   lis!    words   Has  tbttOo,  ■  WBs1    110  TOO 
■  wwly  yon  do  not  wish  this?"  whon  tho  pitiless  raon  of  tho 
Bio*  trainband  drivu  him  back,  and  close  their  runks,  whilo  ho  makes 
attempt  to  got  through  thoir  double  line.     IIo  was  tOJ 
head,  borror-niriukuti,  us  tho  frightful  nuuuds  that  iuiu'  i 
it  of  his  brother  rsoohsd  nu  oar*,  srhou  h*  ia  shot  from 
Atnd  br  a  pistol  fired  by  John  Van  Valme,  a  navy  offioor. 
other  bad  oocn  one  of   Vorhocfa  band.     Seeing  him  tott< 
tho  assassin  exclaims,  *'  Thcro  is  the  Fernet. ml  IMit.t  0) 

J*.hu  da  Witt,  bruiaod  t»-  l  la  ncvortbuiesB  still  ahle   to 

Ilih    htnd,  and    to   rtrotoh    In-    OJOOpod   bauds  toward*   lioavcn, 
this  lust  insult  IB  |  1;  "  You  pray  to  Qodf   whv 

':  belionj  In  Illm;  you  have  long  ago  aojwcd  Dim,  i 
tantt"      At   this   moment,  another  assswwixi.   PI 
..on,  on  innkeeper,  leaves  tho  ranks  of  tho  Blno  troiu-bari.1 ;   hoi 
•«n  haTing  missed  fire,  he  giT<a  the  G rami  Puuaienary  a  vi   , 
law  ou  tho  huad  with  a  musket,  which  loaves  him  acUscloB*;  soul 
Wn  tome  otlmr  mnn  of  tho  aamfl  mmpany — n  buUduiT,  nhri*Uij 
baa,  was  one  of  th*m— ftro  at  him  point  blank,  and  thus  despatch 
Xft.    It  wo*  half-post  four  in  the  afternoon.' 

The  atrc»citi«  that  followed  bear  n  strong  resemblance  to  the 
roiling  ftcenr*  of  tho  Koign  of  Tei  roi  ; — 

'Two  corpse*  wow  all  that  remained  of  tho  groat  oitizua*  who, 
W  faithful  u  :.-    aorvicco,  hod    own   rromolatod   al 

aulry's  oneroid*.     Th         :        .  not  aporrd.     flaring  brou>l  t 

icoi  to  odo  *i*it,  the  train-bands  neat  tho  prison  fnnu  into  i 
rd  discharge  their  pieces  in  ag.    Tho  oorptM  W 

an  dragged  to  tho  tsoaffuld;  thoy  wore  hung  up  by  tanpEojhig 
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looks  and  bandoliers  of  the  muskets  A  sailor  tied  them  back  to  bsokty 
tbo  feet,  and  fastened  thorn  to  tin-  highest  Ptopi  o£  :hogitlKit,<J«larins 
that "  criminals  euchae  those  ought  not  fc>  bo  hanged  by  their  h»aV 
Tiinir  r.lothefl  were  torn  awny  iunl  the  fragment*  divided.  Ailriin 
Van  Vaalm,  a  postboy,  one  of  tho  chief  conspirator*,  got  hold  of  uV 
velvet  cloak  of  John  do  Witt,  and  rau  throngb  the  strata,  orying  oat, 
"  Horo  ore  the  rage  of  great  John  the  trait- 

'In   the  midst  of  tho  howling  <if  a  mob  Lhirstiujj  for  blood,  tk 

i  -i  .in*  after  death  received  treatmont.  of  the  moat   harharonx  bind. 

two  tirsl  fingers  of  John  de  Witt's  right  hand  wore  cat  off,  u  if 

to  make  him  expiate  tho  use  ho  had  put  thorn  to  in  signing  ssl 

assenting  to  the  Perpetual  Edict.     In  wanton  outrage  tho  maroexsnsl 

wretches  in  the  crowd  mutilated  ii>. 

obscene  fashion.  As  if  to  exhibit  the  last  excesses  of  savage  bnualit; 
one  of  those  at  this  abominable  work  took  a  jiicc<:  of  l1o*-li,  and  bootiJ 
that  he  would  cat  it.  The  mangled  remnants  of  tho  bodies  were  »*U 
.luctimi.  "1  bought"  mi  eyo-wittics*  said,  **  a finger  ofJukudi! 
AYitt'*  hand  for  two  sous  and  a  pot  of  boor." 

The  20tb  of  August.   1072,   :i  day    long    renicinben' 
grief  in  Kuropc,  was  the  date  of  this  execrable  deed  of  blood. 

The  conduct  af  William  in  the  Revolution,  of  which  we  bn* 
briefly  sketched  the  outline,  wa»  of  a  piece  with  his  well-knoti 
character.  With  habitual  self-comm-md  .m!  pradcBOCi  hcwl 
■  ■  vf  hoc  to  forestol  events  or  to  make  a  single  premature  step;  st 
bod  the  warranto!  law  for  all  his  acts;  he  even  refaa  'I  » i:i:  rnnt 
ilcrnriim  the  ntrice  of  Stadtholder  when  proffered  Co  hirn.untilfcr 
had  been  formally  absolved  from  the  oath  he  had  sworn  to  obi* 
[In-  fallen  < invi-rniiient.  But  he  hud  not  uttered  a  wofd  to 
restrain  the  savage  violence  of  his  extreme  partisans;  be  allow*** 
the  Revolution  to  run  its  course  and  to  raise  him  to  posts, 
without  an  attempt  to  moderate  its  disgi  m 
acquiesced  in  au.tn  In,  and  profited  by  it.  As  for  the  brctotn 
De  Will,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  compassed  or  ♦wa 
connived  at  their  deaths;  his  nature  was  superior  to  deeds©* 
blood,  and,  as  n  statesman,  be  knew  thnr.  crimes  are  IdunuVo; 
but  he  artfully  encouraged  the  movement  against  them;  a* 
did  not  raise  a  finger  to  avert  tlnii  fan*;  In-  cynicaJlj  *" 
marked  when  all  was  over  that  it  •  was  a  lamentable  rol 
a  fortunate  accident;'  and  the  principal  xnurdercjs  were,  brroa 
question,  rewarded   or  amnestied   under  hi*  gov<  ^f- 

genuine  and  even  ardent  patriotism  und.iuhr  led  aJs 

selfish  ambition  in  prompting  William  to  pursue  this  ooursr  * 
calculating  but  far-sighted  statecraft  He  felt,  an- 1  he  H  »*  •*■ 
t<i  show,  that  the  safety  of  the  Republic  depended  on  himself; 
and,  not  to  speak  of  the  extraordinary  powers  he  was  befec 
long  to  reveal  to  the  world,  the  ties  that  linked  him  to  rotw 

how* 
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and  that  became  the  romni  of  securing  the  aid  of  more 
faaone  monirchy  to  the  Seftt  Prorinrca,  caused  him  to  he  at 
-u  crisis  their  most  lilting  ^ivmor,  These  considerations 
tell  strongly  for  him  ;  nor  ought  we  bo  btfjJJM  his  p*rlJ 
***knc;  a  ehamje  in  the  government  at  this  conjuncture.  '1  fa 
•enkus  of  Jului  de  Win  bad,  do  doubt,  bora  splendid  ;  he  was 
pmoBkllv  very  little*  to  blame  for  tho  comparatively  defenoetau 
strte  of  tne  Province*  ;  he  had  laboured  more  successfully  than 
***  genera!  1 y  supposed  to  Combine  alliances  against  the  enemy  : 

in  the  hour  of  tnal  he  had  proved  himaalf  not  unequal  to  < 
fffA  a  dire  cmrrgencv.    Hut  he  wns  the  representative  and  hend 
*i  ft  class  which  had  in  sonic  mensnre  betrayed  its  trust,  and  did 
set  rMitaeAM  the  national  lympathj  ;  ho  had  always  favoured  lha 
■Klnee  with  France,  and   his  policy  was  naturally  condemned 

cried  when  a  French  arm*  WM  tl  the  jrntex  of  Amsterdam. 

es*  circumstances,  a  general  DOVttONil  ti»  deprive  him 
ami  to  plner  in  his  stead  a  scion  of  a  great  race  of  heroes, 
Other  occasion*  had  saved  the  Commonwealth,  Wat  to  be 

led  and  was  not  blameworthy;  whft4  history jcitfjr OUsftfCI 
ahominnhlc  crimes  of  the   Revolution   which   was  the 

juencc. 

*m  wai  en  long  to  jutdfj  Willi. mr,  and  to  ■bed  ■  ray 
<*  light  on  tho  Stale*  in   their  darkness.     A  turn  in  the  tide-  of 

;v  events  set  in  by  the  uutumu  of  1678.  The  UUOglQai 
«f  French  conquest  was  slowly  arrpated  ;  two  other  towns  m 
sVravc  resistance,  and  Louis  returned  to  France  in  the  winter. 
latin-  following  rear  the  young  statesman,  m  bo  was  now  inprtme 
in  the  Dutch  Republic,  bad  contrived  to  win  o*er  the  Great 
Elector  anti  the  Kinpornr  tn  a  cardial  alliance  :  and,  though 
r  nnd  over  again  in  the  held  I"  i!.'-  brilliant  gener d 
•f  France,  lit-  pursued  !ijs  course  until  he  bail  freed  the  terri- 
tory of  the  States  from   their  late   invaders.     By  the  Treaty  of 

:uen,  hugely  due  la  the  authority  and  renown,  of  William,  a 
■V  province  was  indeed  added  lo  France;  but  the*  Republic 
asftred  no  lo*swh»tc\er  ;  and  a  nation,  lsti  of  ruin, 

*pp*»red  onoe  more  ns  a  Grent  PoweT  it,  Ivurope.   The  result  musi 
■Hacribod,  in  a  great  i  i  the  ability  aad  persevcrnno 

age,      Vol  W«  PUgl  i   MM   :■'  forget  that  it  VI 
•"<kn  Je  Witt  who  prepared  the  way  fof  the  very  Leacuo  wl 
Iteui* i        i -  Stairs  frniudcitiiic  tioii..-iuil  »!i<ir|iieJlv  pro- 

i  the  heroic  purpose  through  which  the  French  wet. 

ir  career  of  conquest.    After  the  tragic  death  of  the  <  rfi 
Rttsjoaary,  the  history  <  i  the  Republic,  and  indeed  of  Eur* 
^n  into  a  new  ami   eventful   course;  and  a  period  of  violent 

ei    and  wars,   surpassing   those  of   his   jouth   *,tu1  m*.\x» 
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hoodf  ftnrl  more  permanent  in  their  pcncral  remits,  opened  on> 
troubled  awl  long  harawd  world      The  wu 

toil-  ever    the  menncing   ascendency   of  the  Booth* 

Mim&rchy,  to  assure  England  supremacy  it  sra,  ami  to  reduce 
the  power  of  tho  Datefa  Id-public;  Mid  tbo  order  of  xuitjp 
established    at    the    IY.k--     >i    I  Bjuf  yc*» 

an  endurinjr  settlement.  That  state  ol  Europe,  which  i:  vis 
•  mr  main  object  of  the  policy  of  John  dc  Witt  to  assure,  htt 
liora  ttudo  impossible  in  the  march  of  events.  His  Rr[- 
is  now  n  third-rate  Monarchy,  no  longer  resting  on  France  ly 
hind  while  ^ndeavomrinjj  to  n?Atr*in  hpf  ambitioTli  neighbour, 
and  no  longer  the  rival  oi  KngUnd  at  sea  ;  and  the  aipirstire* 
.i  ihc  Dutch  itatasmu  are  unong  the  forguU«i  ilmau*f 
put  IWwithrlnss  history  still  does  justice  to  th*  wiwixr.  fl/ 
his  farsighted  views  on  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  Louis  XIV,; 
and  the  harrier  fortresses  oi  iteenth  ceotoxy,  rod  ll 

and  neutral  Belgium  of  oui  own,  attest  his  dear  and  MgKiott 
l'i>rethi»m/ht.     Wa  hn\e  endeavoured  briefly  to  trace  the  outliw* 

»l  tho  life  and  career  of  a  jrreat  worthy,  not  without  faults  *u 
ruler  of  men,  hui  tuiuwai  among  ihr  «l«j-p-il  1  inking  states*** 
whom  Europe  looks  up  to  with  love  and  Tevcrencc. 


Vi:r.    VI. — 1.    Fred/rick    Lithpnhitd  1    ttnd   Iii(yntphi* 

London,  L809. 

2.  Tfa-  BmIM  Game  qf  Cricket.     By  Charles  Bos.    LonM 
1877. 

3.  Tfic  Crichl  FUhL     Iiv  Re».  James  Pyen.ft.      London,  lW 

4.  Cricket  Note*.     By  William  Bolland.     Lon  I5L 

j.  Bckom  frm  Cricket  Fields.    Br  Frodericfc  Gale.     L-od* 
1-71. 

WHEN  we  consider  that  Crickei  occupies  a  position  sss*$ 
our  national  pastimes  second  only  to  that  of  Hotitit?* 
we  may  well  L»:  astonished  at  the  poverty  of  its  literature. 
after  year  an  increase  occur*  in  the  time  devoted  to  it,  is  uV 
money  spent  upon  it,  and  in  the  interest  which  it  excites.  Etf 
though  it  has  produced  much  writing  of  an  ephemeral  a*BS* 
the  rolumcs  upon  the  subject  which  will  last  are  but  few 

IndOMj  thai  the  publications  which  we  have  pLuvd  * 

id  of  this  article  represent,  if   not  all,  at   least  by  h*  *• 

1  portion  of  the,  cricket  lore  which  the  student  of  the  tout* 

will  have  to  consult,  if  he  wishes  to  ascertain  the  positicc  «■* 

progress  of  ciicLct  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  ninetrrti!: 

Mid 
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•m  thern  he  will  hare  to  glean  all  that  is  to  be  learned 
)f  its  origin  and  |':n  LOttfl  history. 

The  pains  beitowed  upon  the  compilation  of  '  Lillywhitc's 
Scores  snd  Biographies'  has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
rolumes  lor  which  few  cricketers  will  grudge  room  on  their 
tbdres.  In  them  every  match  of  importance  is  recorded,  from 
llltl  in  very  recent  timet,  and   »  brtel  bkurraphfoal  notice  i* 

Si  ten  ol  i-u  i\  plnyci  "t  note  who  rm«  ipptuw  on  any  of  the 
Ittropolitnn  grounds.  The  compilation  of  this  work  is  undrr- 
ttOXl  to  be  doe  to  the  |»reat  cure  and  xcal  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
ail),  hiuifirlf  wrll  known  as  (s  wl'i-  and  cautious  batsman, 
welled  to  nil  ports  of  England  to  collect  information, 
eifHcislIy  as  to  the  birth  and  burial  of  noted  cricketers,  and 
•psrnl  no  pains  In  attain  accuracy.  It  in  ungenerous  to  rriti*  i.-  i 
i  fork  of  such  labour  and  such  love,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall 
not  n  if  v.i-  viy,   that   many  of  the  TOtChei 

'  with  adt'anta^e  hare  been  omitted,  :iud  that  the  necessarily 
brief  accounts  of  the  players  can  only  have  a  temporary  interest. 
Tlir  1mm. k,  however,  will  be  a  useful  work  of  referent.- 
contains  many  amusing  anecdotes,  and  will  afford  a  valuable 
means  of  comparing  the  various  stages  through  which  the  game 
btt  Mated. 

Mr.  Box's  roluillC  has  something  of  more  lasting  interest. 
From  it  may  be  gathered  a  knowledge  ol  the  development  of 
*be  game  serviceable  to  the  non-eiicketiug  reader,  while  il  I 
player  who  is  versed  in  the  technicalities  of  his  favourite 
KBBseinent  will  cull  from  its  pages  many  valuable  hints  and 
tsutn  special  information, 

From  the  pens  of  Messrs.  Bollux),  Gala,  and  Pycroft,  we 
&Bo  lesser  works  which,  though  not  without  their  interest  ui 
tnckcters  of  a  certain  sra,  nave  little  <>r  nr>  claim  to  the  attention 
'>(the  grneial  reader.  In  n  word,  the  magnum  opus  of  cricket 
***  yet  to  be  written ;  the  wrfe*  tacer  is  yet  to  be  found,  who 
*ill  record  in  language  which  posterity  will  mid  the  great 
•ditevements  of  batsman  or  of  bowler,  and  the  influence  which 
<*Kkct  exercises  on  the  habits  and  the  muscles  of  the  antral 
ition. 

•  one  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  referred  has  been 
to  tell  us  for  certain  whence  cricket  sprang  or  what  is  the 
derivation  of  the  name.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
M-games  arc  older.  Tennis,  for  instance,  was  popular,  and 
J  had  attained  to  something  Like  its  present  development, 
laog  ere  any  allusion  to  ciicket  can  be  found.  Bandy  and  golf 
we  both  more  aged  games.  Bowling  and  ninepins  are  grey- 
risssrih  compared   with   cricket.      Sbakspcaxc,   who   refers    to 
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tenuis  in  ■  well-known  passage,  and  use*  •   •  t  ehnie* 

*til]    in    vogue,    has    DO    .-illusion    to    cricket.       The   *Mmy 
Monarch,' a  supporter  of  tennis,  knew  ti.it  i  Until  uV 

•|ghl#CDtfa  ri'iiiiiry  thfl  irinie  had    Little   foothold,  and  even  ihcii 
it*   vitality    was   of   the    feeblest,       ll   existed,    indeed,  n 
earlier.      In   cWdniGV   giTCD   La    1598,  ODS  .!•  :  m   l):-i  rick,  then 
years   of  age,    deposed,    with    reference   to    a   garden  at 
(iuildloid,  that  '  when   lie  was  a  sc  holler  in   the  free   idax 
Guildford,  ho  and  aevncal  of  his   iVIIowff*  did  runne  and  plsie 
theft    at    orickett    and   several    other   plaic*.         I  i    I     Boales, 
writing  ol     Bltbop    Ken,  who  was  admitted   to   Windier 
1650,  says,  'On  the  filth  or  sixth  day  oi  ...   is  foaad 

for  the  first  time  attempting  to    wield    u    <  r ii  k. 
sions   ore    lound    of  a   much   earlier    date.      In  the    wardrobe 
account  »»i  King:  Edward   I.  foi   the  yci 

It  occur:     ^Domino    Jruanni'    de   Leek    eapcllan  • 
Edwoidi   fil*  Regis*  pro  din'  jjer  ijmuni  iibcr.it   cidcin  Dm: 

id  ludemlnm    a<I  civarf  alios   ladns  per  ii«  :•»   ,    . 
In   ].'!(>.>,  certain  games  are  disparaged  as  '  inhoncsto*  lu> 
mmuv   ralentftsV    ni'ninir/   with    archery.     And  * handrn  cr 
handout'-.'  which  is  supposed   U    bo  ■  sort  oi  cricket,  is  mi*:- 
dieted  l.y  17  Edward  IV.  c.  3.* 

In    lVl*    w<-   find   (ii.iy,  the   poet,  alluding  to   certain  a* 
tinguistied  statesmen  as  having  been  not  loti^  b**> 

pbrlflj   it  Cricket     Mr   Pycroft  rjuotcs  one  of  \Valp©Ies  lensa 
<»|  May  0,  17ol),  two  years  after  leaving  Lion,  in  which  hs**" 
•  :i  nianli    i'   orifikeC  is  a   \>>:\    pretty  thing  *«>  wool.'-. 
17-18   the    Kin-'-,   Bench   decided   that  cricket  was   not   dltf* 

si  .'  \iinr%  r.  L9a  holding  that  it  was  *  very  manly  gaiw- 
not  bad  in  itself,  but  only  in  the  ill-use  of  it  by  betting  m** 
than  ten  pounds  on  it.     In  1i7>1,  Frederick  F;  U*sln 

died  from  inti-rnnl  injuries  caused  by  a  blow  cither  frtci  J 
et  or  a  tcnnis-balL  And  in  177-t  we  find  *  medinf  *j 
iiithU-rnen  and  gentlemen  assembled  at  'The  Star  and  Gartrr 
to  discuss  the  laws  of  the  game,  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  io**r- 
hucl  then  ni;ule  goutl  its  tenure  upon  populai  reflj 

\\t-  :u.   ik.:  «. ,i...ined  to  dwell  long  upon  the  derivation  ^ 
the  name.     Mi.  Holland — no  mean   authority  upon  the  justus* 

ch  he  did  so  much  to  advance — derives  it  from  cross-wiekrt 

and  bases  his  derivation  upon  the  idea  tliat  the  essence  of  «* 

game  was  the  running  of  the  batsmen   from  wicket  to  widtrt 

Bos  propounds,  and  Mr.  Pycroft  supports,  the  uVrin**1 

■ii  the  Saxon  word  '  cricce,'  a  stick,  but  leans  to  the  ioV- 


*  Sm,  lor  tin*,  on  excellent  article  in  *  Kacyclopsxli*  If  I  fall  111  I  ■ ' 
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'crichit'  was   the  name  for  the  stool  originally  bowled  at  ;   for 
which   he  quote*   too  authority  of  Cartwripht's  *  Lady  Errant,' 

1651— 

•  111  stand  upon  a  crickit  and  then  rnako 
i'luont  ora&uas/ 

If  we  were  forced  to  aeleci,  vhififa  fortunately  in  an  article 
ichhir  t-t  v  tin*  logical  nor  arcbtcological  (scare  notp  m  should  in- 
cline to  the  notion  that  the  nam*  Mm  from  the  crook  or  crick 
*  Li  tli  tu  lljf  o  ;>  "(  tin  pCMB&l  Uil  | .uid  of  which  word 
•crlccm*  or  •croag'may  have  been  the  Saxon  progeni  that, 

u  bowls  was  derived  wholly  from  one  implement  in  the  game, 
■•r  na«  derived  from  the  weapon  which  is  even  now  the 
principal  portion  of  a  player'i  equipment. 
Our  of  the  earliest  duba,  if  not  the  earliest,  was  that  formed 
.   in    Hampshire,       Mr.    PyCToA    quotes  a   letter 
Mi.  Th  h  ith,  of  Bishop**  IVsdth&m,  in  vrhicSl  it  is 

staled  that  the  club  existed  Eo  the  beginning  ol  the  eighteenth 
toujjy,  mid  hr  scfcrs  to  anriicn  in  the  dob record** 4  a  ml  3ajt 
three  metnlicrs  present,  nine  bottlei  of  wine/  which  points 
lo  the  consideration  that  cricket  was  not  the  only  object  with 
its  in  mbers  came?  together.  Vme  of  Th<*  score*  are, 
BOWerer,  <  *  Her  than   1773,  when  Hnmblcdon  Club  was 

!itl  by   All   England   by   5  wickets.     On  the  Humblcdoii 
Vyrene,  the  king  «<i  Hambledon  erfekfting, 
wd  tin-  fothi  i  of  John  Nyren,  l  ol  tin-  ^.imr. 

On  the  England  side  perhaps  the  most  famous  was  the  pliyer 

in  tin   '  iii  I  ft  world  called  himself  *  Lump 
■Imie  real  name  wns  Stevens.      In  this  match  there  is  no  record 
*f  the  manner  in    which   the   playen   lost  their   wickets.     It 
*m  playiil  on  'ill*'  Artillerj   Ground,   Pinaburj   Sqnaro  ~* a 
nound  on  which  twenty- seven  year*  previously  was  played   thi* 
witch  which  is  the  first  quoted  in  Mi.  Lilly  white*!  book—  I 
itm*  England — and  in  which  Lord  J.  P.  Sirkville  led  the  bop 
.     Between  1773  and  1730  the  Hnmblcdoo  Club 
I  Its  own,  but  (fare  an  Impetus  to  cricket  which 
*m  Um:   beginning  "I   its   ultimate  success.      In  171-U,  Richard 
■I    left    llamblcdon    for   London,  and  from   that  time   the 
Hatnbledon  Club  waned,  ii  it  did  not  actually  disappear.     But 
<  t  was  fairly  stalled,  .tin!  has  never  since  Imi  its  hold  upon 
tt*  affections  of  Englisha 

Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this.  The  game  Is  a  contest 
Jn  which  ikill  plays  a  great  part,  and  luck  not  n  smill  part.  It 
>«  played  In  the  summer  and  in  the  open  air;  it  gi  ■ 

dividual  prowess  and  to  th«  esjinf  cfo  C07j>$,     It  encoui 
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good  fellowship,  it  brings  together  ill flMtWti  it  promotes  bcaha. 
need*  physical  M -tiviiv  and  ©von  hard  work.  It  afford 
mini  !n  those  who  play  nnd  to  those  who  look  on.  Th- 
inp  verses,  referring  to  a  match  played  in  1743,  desrril:- 
aptly  some  of  the  qualifications  which  then  made  ciiekct 
:m«l  wliirli  have  since  rnnfirmed  it*  position  as  an  Kngli 

*  To  ftTOTcipn  their  limbs  and  try  their  art 
Forth  to  the  verdant  Bold*  tho  swains  deport. 
The  bnxom  air  and  cheerful  Bporf  unito 
To  make  ilulso"   UBoleut*  by  their  rough  delight. 
Briton*.  ■  ■liimi  natnrn  hap  fur  war  d<vai<' 

ft  charms  of  caoo  no  jay  0 
Averse  to  waute  in  rest  the  inviting  day, 
Toil  forma  their  games,  and  Uboar  is  their  play.' 

The  last  lines  touch  the  point  which  causes  the  woi 
Dental   rpectator*.      ft    was  nn   Eastern   potentate 

looking  on  at  a  ball  in  London,  asked  bow  rnucl 
of  tin-  rUrfftainmffnt  paid  the  dancers.      J3ut  even  with  Frcad- 
men,  of  whom  lethargy  is  no  characteristic,  th»*  mot:  prtjmk"' 
criticism  nfi.rii.ki-t  ii  baaed  upon  aato  iiabosU 

be  found  to  enjoy  taking  so  much  trouble  in  hot  weather:  tsd 
an  American  gentleman  once  said  to  a  well-known  cricket*- 
■  It  in  all  wry  well,  air,  for  boys,  bat  It  docs  ftp  * qior 

absurd  to  sec  adults  running  alter  a  ball  for  a  whole  aftcracon' 
Ciicket  in   its  earlier  Java,  as   now,  owed  much   to  patron 
who  could  afford  to  spend  monny  in  I  .tents.     Th* 

iu  the  earliest  records  we  find  allusions  to,  if  not  an  a» 
the  performances  of  such   ",,,r'  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  led 
Tanfecrville,  .Mr,  Amlicnt,  Sii  Horace  Ma  tl  WirjchUasi 

and    Lord   Darn  ley.     Of  these,  the   first   mentioned,  • 
Duke    of  Dorset,  and    the    last    but    one    to    bear    that   tilfc 
iiimiIv    inccaedcd    in    giving    a    very  remarkable  develops** 
to  cricket.     He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Fr.u. 
while    theic   lie  nuiile    an    ;u  I    foJ    :-:tiri£   oil 

Eleven  to  go  over  to  Paris  to  give  an  exhibition  of  tl 

Blema,   which    included    Lord    Tanker  v  -  ftU* 

the    wicket-keeper,   •  Lumpy,*   and    other    skilled    . 
chosen,  and  had,  we   believe,  jjot  as  far  ns    Dover,    when  wV 
Duke  was  CompeJIed  by  the  course  of  events  in  Franco 
Paris  and  give  up  all  pio*pcclg  oi   the  game.      If  it  is  true,  *li 
claimed  in  the  song  of  •  I  /in^ari,'  thai  '  the  hall  the  v 
urges,  cleaves  a  path«  ^^    o\    peace   o'er  the   plain,'  frierWs  h 
r'rnnec  who  ;m-  imt  plavrr*   rn.i  >   perhaps  regret   the  ili-sue*** 
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i  t  Gr*GB*l  efforts.  If  the  nobles  of  the*  reign  «f  I.niii«  Seize 
id  had  the  opportunities  of  mixing:  with  other  classes  which 
ea  like  ili<-  Duke  of  Dorset  ami  Lord  Frederick  Beaaderli 
und  in  Knglish  cricket,  the  history  of  the  last  <|  muter  of  the 
ghternth  century  might  have  been  less  bloody  ; 

1  Trojsjjuo  nunc  staius,  1'ruuniquu  tux  ulu  uiiuicrc*.* 

Between  1774  and  lt«l  7  the  implements  of  the  game  under- 
cnt  several  changes.  We  ha*-e  referred  to  a  meeting  in  1774 
'cbroary  25),  which  wai  held  at  the  'Star  and  (jailer,'  Pall 
1*11,  and  .it  which  the.  laws  of  r rirkct  were*  revised.  In  th<*  new 
xlc  the  wicket  was  of  two  stumps,  twenty-two  inches  high  by 
■  wide.  Earlier  in  the  century  the  wicket  had  been 
n>fo*t  wide  by  one*  foot  high — a  wicket  which  would  lend  t<> 
te  assumption  that  the  batsman  must  h.ivr  been  out  it  tAO  nil 
UHed  through  the  stumps.  It  appears  that  this  auumpn OB 
oulJ  ha  Aiip  though  we  arc  not  aware  of  any 

ion  of  the  rule.      Rut  from  1774  it  was  dearly  necessary 

'bowl  the  bail  off  or  the  stump  out  of  the  ground,  and  many 
ii  tnj  on  which  an  erring  bnUm.iii  unut  have  CWapco 
e  results  of  his  ill  play  by  the  ball's  passing  between  the 
DIM  The  date  o(  the  addition  of  the  third  slump  is  Qu 
I  Mr,  Pi  croft  says  that  fc  in  a  match  of  the  llambledon 
lab  in  1776,  it  was  obscrrcd  at  a  critical  point  of  the  frame 
it  the  bull  pasted  three  tlnwi  between  Small's  two  stump* 
Ithout  knocking  off  the  bail,  and  t!u-n  first  a  third  stump  was 
ded.'      Mr.  Lillywhitr,   however,   states  that    it    tl    faDpOSuUe 

discover  when  lirst  a  third  stump  WM  added  ;  and  that  some 
TOUnU[il*(r  it  as  late  as  I780i  About  1781  it  was  found 
it  balls,  not  rolled  along  the  ground,  but  pitched  a 
ogth,  were  so  likely  to  bound  out  the  fficKtl  that  it  was 
ttenrj  to  raise  the  height  of  the  stumps:  consequently  they 
m  increased  to  twenty-two  inches  by  six,  at  wLich  height 
fj  remained  until  1798,'  when  'the  ntampa,  which  are  three, 
fell  hr  •iM-ii-'-lour  inches  out  of  the  ground,  the  bail  seven 
ties  in  length.1  The  date  of  the  next  alteration  is  doubtful. 
The  wicket  was  altered,1  aajl  Mr.  I'vcroft  in  the  ■  Cricket 
Mil,'  *  Bo  m<  i .^-i'-ven  inches  by  eight  in  lol7-'  But  the 
porting  Magazine'  for  July  ISly,  quoted  by  Mr.  LiHywhite, 
fti  'Social  well-contested  matches  of  cricket  were  played 
Li  month;  the  game  was  played  with  the  new  PBgttll 
imps,  twenty-six  inches.*     For  a  brief  period,  if  we  ore  to 

k*i  «r«  1A1  (.  in  ffhteh  licisetcarly  wnmc.if  the  lnw«  of  lae  Mary- 
■   buO  ijuotcd  by  Lilly  white  ere,  m  titers  !i 
believe  they  ore,  authentic 

believe 
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believe  the  'Hampshire  (I  muck '  of  1797f  Lord  Wiociultn 

introduced  a  fourth  stump,  with  the  result  thai  'the  nmr  is 
thus  shortened  by  easier  bowling  out.'  But  the  innovation  «u 
unpopular  and   win  speedily  abandoned.      In  01  iiaetc 

DM  probably  been  no  alteration  since  the  earliest  days  of  choice 
The  wickets  were  ordered  to  be  pitched  twenty-two  yards  apart 
(that  is,  a  land-chain)  in   the  first  recorded  rules,  and  lu- 

wirtU  apart  they  are  pitched  now.    A  longer  distance  would 
give  an  unfair  ;uU  milage  to  the  batsman,  ul.ilr    r  ti  « 

tbc  ^fltnc,  though  not  nil,  bellow  that  n  shorter  distance  wceld 
give  an  unreasonable  supremacy  to  the  bowler. 

The  ball  still  remain*  ol  the  freight,  from&J  oz.  to  5f  es\,tbn 
it  was  in  1774.  Hut  the  baJ  baa  raricd  greatly.  OriginkU) 
-.here  was  no  limit  to  its  atae,  When  the  bowling  was  chirflt 
along  the  ground,  the  but  was  made  cuin.nl.  Later,  as  IcSgB 
bowling  came  into  fashion,  and  the  desirability  of  hilling  uV 
boll  along  the  ground  and  not  in  the  air  became  more  and  «w 
apparent,  the  bur  wa*  made  straight,  but  larger  and 
the  end  than  at  the  shoulder.  In  1771  the:  width  of  the  0*1  *f 
its  widest  part  was  fixed  as  now  ;it  -\\  inches.  SvbarjqtsenlJ 
limitation  of  38  inches  in  length  was  fixed,  with — wbat  insoi 
cric-kctcra  even  now  do  not  understand —  no  other  linu- 

!'<n  in  the  size  of  the  pod. 

\\V  sh.ill  haie  luilhcr  occasion  to  lefer  lo  the  tules,  but  wr 
will  here  briefly  notice  one  in  which  ;i  remarkable:  modinoU* 
has  taken  place.      For  a  long  period  tin    vi  . c  alloeei 

the  choice  of  inning*;  a  concession  to  hospitality  which 
uncharacteristic  of  cricket,  but  which,  when  watches  becsar 
more  frequent,  it  was  fnund  impossible  to  maintain.  In  18tt 
the  rule  as  to  tossini?  lor  innings  wad  passed,  and  Las  since  fears 
enforced  ;  but  in  a  note  it  i«  said  to  he  a  ruatoin  whrn  la* 
matches  (what  we  should  now  eolJ  a  home  nnd  home  maid 
played  by  the  same  parties,  that  the  one  that  gue*  from  bcev 
should  have  the  choice  of  innings. 

We  have   endeavoured,  but   iu   vain,  to  ascertain   nhea  li* 
word  *  bat*  ma  first  used.    Lilly  white  quotes  from  thedictisovr 
by  Fhilipps  in  1716,  in  which  cricket  is  described  osa  gasacwahv 
luit  .mil  halU.  but  history,  so  far  as  we  are  awnrr,  is  si  I  rot  at  W 
when  and  win  il.<  implement  of  defence  ceased  to  be  a  cwcAc*" 
club,  nnd  became  ■  Be*. 

Wi  have  stated  that  the  Hnmbledon  Club  decayed,  ii  it  d*A 
not  break  up,  in  01  about  1791.  Three  yean  before  that  o*e» 
the  Marylebonc  Club  seems  to  have  come  into  existence,  lie*** 
due  to  the  efforts  «f  one  Thomas  Lord,  who  was  promised  ti* 

support  of  Lord  U  inrhiUra,  (  olonel  Lennox,  afterward*  D'1? 

..I 
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M  Richmond,  and  others,  if  be  would  start  a  ground  at  \!.n  I  le- 
OOOtf  in  •uccefcsinn  t<»  tin*  ground    in    thr  White  Conduit  Fields, 

tutn  probably  tain?  built  ow.     Lord  was  a  descendant  of  a 
IVeun  Catholic-  family  ••!  Yorkshire  fanners,  who  had   suffered 
ii  :ht    confiscations    of   1745.      About    178S    be  was  a  wine 
i  crickctoi  of  great  l  \ome  ability.     Lord, 

•bo  appear*  to  have  bad  energy,  closed  witb  the  offer,  and  esta- 
blished a  ground  in  what  is  now  Dorset  Rqhilfl  -not  perhaps, 
■c  raiv   opine,  wit]  the   Suckvilli 

•ilh  trie  owner*  of  the  Port  man  Estate.  On  tins  ground,  called 
I/rn's,  a  match  wit  jilxyed  in  three  days  of  Jtuu  178?  between 
eima  of  England  mo  fivo  mm  u:  tb  iVhiteCoaduitQabwidi 
ten  given.  Lor d  W inch i lam  and  Sir  Peter  Burrcll  played 
fw  tie  latter,  wbo  were  cosily  defeated.  Lord's  efforts  resulted 
is  lb*  establishment  ol'  ibc  \1  it  \  l.-ln  me  Club,  \\\m  rev  lied  lln 
raW*  of  their  favourite  game   b  *   season    of    1788,   00 

Jbm  27th  of  which  year  they  played  and  won  their  first 
ncofdsd  match.  VVo  cay  their  first  recorded  mutch,  hecaute, 
owing  to  the  destruction,   by  fire,  in   L$lft,  of  many  of  the  DM 

the  Marylelioruf  Club,  their  early  history  is  not   per- 
fectly traceable,  and  il  is  by  no  d H  do  I     npOosiMo  Uvftt  the  club 

played  theii  opening  match  liefnm     Lord  stayed,  and 

I  bone  CJub  stayed  with  him,  at  Dorset  Square,  till 
-  :  1UU,  when,  in  consequence  iippareotlj  of  ■  illioffoo 
■wnt  witb  Mr.  Portxnnn  about  rent,  be  migrated  to  a  ground 
csskd  the  new  or  middle  ground,  near  North  Bank,  Regent's 
rark.  Three  year*  later  the  Kegent** (.anal  was  rut  through  tbf 
KMsmd,  ami  Lord  removed  to  the  ground  now  owned  by  tl< 
HsnlcbtiDe  C^iib  iri  St.  .Iiihit's  \Vorul  iui.nl  The  nrlgtasu 
nswl  in  DuiMit  Square  wa*  taken  up,  so  says  Mr.  J. ill-,  whit -, 
*uJiearh  renun  d,  and  conseqoeotly  when  the  MmtjUbano  Club 

i  Jum*    22,  1514,  their   first    important    iii:it. 
fcsiue.  ITC  iii  mir  inning**  they  played  on  the  same 

tnf  ss  that  which  vesxs  before  had  afforded  foothold  to  the  men 
«f  UV  ad  White  Conduit  Gobi     I'Voui  1814  'Lord's1 

Us  lavn  a  household  word  in  cricket,  anil  so  firmly  is  thr 
Hirvlcbonc  Club  established,  nnd  so  widely  is  it  supported, 
tt*t  there  in  uion  '<*  bupe  thai  tho  poet'i  cum  i 

*  Princes  and  lorda  may  flourish  or  may  fi  I 

■ODI  srholh  pmdicablc  in  i  cricket  sense. 

> awhile   cricket    was    m»t     <-<m  fined   to    tbo    Metropolis, 

1  good  moli  lir,  win-  ployod  <>n  a  ground  at  Chcrtscy,  and 

**•  Sevcooaks  \  in<  Club  in  Keal   laid  the  foundation  of  that 

ptsslage  which,  nearly  half  0  ceutuiy  Lata ,  it  more  lully  csU- 

blisbed. 
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Wished.  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Hertfordshire,  mn  die  Iculin 
countio«  in  the  movement,  partly  from  tl.e  circumstance  thftt  I 
tli.ir.  imiflcul  the  chief  patrons  of  the  game,  partlv  becanw 
the  prevalrnri'  of  oiminnni  and  Open  ipaGeJ  OpOfl  which  tillij 

youths  could  cultivate  their  skill.     Lord  Frederick  Bewdc 
used  it»  say,  he  behaved  cricket  was  plavi-tl  carlin 
than  any  other  county,  and  that  during  hit  time  there  hud  lx* 
more  cricket  in   Berkshire   than   in    any  other   county,  sail, 
uaod  to  add,  the  worst  cricketers.     To  the   northern,  and  e» 
to   the    midland   counties,    many   years  elapsed   before  crid 
MWtnttd   (0  nnv  extent.      Hut  n  few  marches   w*r*  p 
Nottinghamshire  as  early  as  the  first  decade  of  this  century,! 
in  1817  an  All  England  Eleven  nere  defeated  hv  Twenty-iau 
the  county-     Tin-  (imoourte  of  peopk  «•»-*,  as  Mr.  Box  infor. 
us,  very  gTcat;   those  Men*   the  day*  of   the    I.  i!« 
magistrate*    informed    Mr.   Budd    that   unless   the   jjame  ei 
jx-d  at  seven  o'clock  thoy  could  not  ansa  Lb*  pr» 

At  seven  accordingly  the  stumps  were  drawn,  and  tiinultanea 
the  thousands  who  lined  the  ground  befjan  to  close  in  upoo  I 
players.  I.md  Iirdnhk  Beam  lerlt,  who  was  on  the  J 
England  side,  lost  nerve  and  was  very  much  alarmed;  1 
Mi.  Hudd  »aid  the)  did  not  want  to  hurt  tbi  m. 
imply  caina  to  look  at  tho  alaron  who  ventun  •!  lo  play  t*u 
one.  In  which  criticism  he  showed  far  wU 
the  (Mfogfl  of  his  fellow-cmirnrymen  than  did  Lord  Frederii 
H  e  propose  to  refer  to  count}  <  ticket  presently,  bet  bctt 
will  Mint  ■  match  was  playrd  on   Knavesmirv  \\ 

raco-COUfv-  Ol  fork)  in  1809;  that  a  Warwickshire  cliH 
aiartrit  in  1819  ;  that  the  supp< 

much  to  help  Sussex  cricket  in  the  dny*  of  the  Brighton  Parittl 
and  tLut  in  Essex  there  are  records  of  a  county  club  so  far  hi 
•as  1790, 

In  the  early  days  of  its  biston  pasted  through  a  pi 

danger,  with  winch  all  fits  true  friends  trust  h  will  never *p 
be  threatened.  It  was  onl)  nntuinl  thai  in  its  first  stsgW  i 
gninc  should  depend  much  upon  money,  Matches  were  m 
by  patrons  dor  consideral  !  i   slakes,     ll  was  -sail  I 

500  or  even  1000  guinea*  to  di  pend  on  the  :  a  an* 

In  vol.  xvi.  of  Ebfi  •  Sporting  Magazine'  mention   is  made  •! 
match    between  eleven  of  WeaUninstei    School  and 
T.'on  I  'tiWfgf  fur  .r)00  guineas,  nnd   thp   snme   periodical  rd 
to  a  puno  for  1000  guineas,  in  August    I 
armed  and  the  fged  pensioners  of  Greenwi 

These  perhaps  would  not  have  seemed  large  sums  in  tl 
of  Brooks's  and  CruckfordV      But  thej-  wrrv  large 
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or  much  discredit  on  oil fc  t,  .mil  to  force  it  into  the  risk  of 
apte.  For  the  inevitable  result  was  produced.  Kingmeii 
wed  all  the  principal  matches,  and  where  DffOaCaWMMtl 
:ors  congrcgatr,  there  mnnouvrei  of  doubtful  colour  are  tare 
nsuc.  Even  ol<l  N'vrcn  bewailed  the  doing*  of  the  days  of 
i!  ^f'iiirl  Wsr.i  ;.imI  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Matches'  were  occa- 
islly  sold,  and  were  morn  often  said  to  be  told.  If  A.  or  B. 
led  a  catch,   failed   to  stop  a  hall,  or  made  no  runs,  lie  was 

down  a*  having  done  to  from  unworthy  motives,  when  Tcry 
urntly  the   failure  Was   pwely  accidental.      Tin-   betting    ODD 

exaggerated  bv  rumour.      In  the  celebrated  match  at  Town 
Jing,  between  England  and  Kent,  Lord  Frederick  Bcauclcrk 

ImtA  Tbanct  went  aappoaad  tn  have  1(H"MI/  on  the  remit, 
tn  the  frame  woi  orer,  the  country  people  in   front  of  the 

were  Mirpriird   ti>  mr   Lord   Frederick   pull   out   hi*  purse 

pav  Mr.  Aislabic  thirty  shillings  at  his  lost  VraCBf  to 
1  Thanet.  Nevertheless  there  was  undoubted  mud 
l  match  ti|  \>t:iii.jli:im,  in  June  1817,  tin*  umpire  had  to 
changed.  On  another  occasion  two  players  quatrrllin*; 
the  ground  werr  ordered  If)  be  DVDflghi  info  the  pavilion 
nf  *  ST***  match.  RterimWlitiftni  speedily  began. 
u  wrre  paid  to  loan  the  Sunn  match . '  4  You  were 
gbtovcrat  Nottingham!1  •Who  missed  the  catch  at  But. 
',  and  who  bowled  at  anvuuiig  but  thnwicltal  m  Kent?' 
m  such  causes  angry  feeling  mi  excited,  and  the.  progress 
be  game  seriously  hindered.  The  evil  cured  itself.  Vrbcji 
i  side*  in  a  match  could  l>e  bought,  and  oven  the  purchase 
fa  players  did  not  produce  a  certain  result,  buyinjj  became 
d,  TIip  leaden  of  the  game  found  toil  i»mi,  aj&d  heavy 
lag  on  cricket  diod  *  oatoraJ  and  an  unlamented  death. 
Cl   Standi   idiuoat    iMOfl  in    the    absence  of  all 

■faj   tndtteetnent  to  iuoomc     Huge  sumt  depend  upon  all 
races,  the  actual  prizes  of  which,  apart  from 
,  are  in  all  cases  valuable.      In   rowing,  Lc   t  ports., 

'scat-racing,  aye,  and   even    in   lawn   tennis,  articles  of    I 
rable  and  In  lome  CaMM  of  great  value  are  thfl  reward  nf  the 
esiful  competitors.    In  cricket  wesbould  be  surprised  to  learn 
a  hundred   pounds  changed   ha&df  la  WiJ   mnirh   thn 
the  year  ;  and  though  for  professional  players  who  display 

r'aiwil  skill  the  bat  is  sometimes  sent  round,  or  the  owners 
:    provide    n    ipflt  |al   donation,  tfafln    is  no  reward 

:..  >ond  the  spplM  c  ol  ipe>  bUonj  flw  DOagtatnlatioia 

ie  players,  or  the  praise  ><\   tin-  critics  in  rln-  pn  **.      I 
toan  who  rows  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  race  is  presented 
a  medal.      Hut   not  even   r  parsley  crown  awaits  the   boy 
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whose  prowess  helps  tils  school  to  victor/,  the  undenrnaka* 
whoso  patience  or  skill  Km  turned  the  tide  in  favour  of  hit  YJs> 
versilv,  or  tin-  OlOCI  player  who  has  saved  bis  county  <•: 
nation  from  defeat.  I  i  <v  acta  it  was  the  fashion  ol  lb 
Surrey  Club  to  Oft  evrry  one  who  made  fifty  runs  oa  tU 
KaUUMtOB  Orel  a  new  bat,*  but  we  believe  this  habit  has  ban 
discontinued,  at  any  rate  to  far  as  regards  a  public  p  rest  statin* 
No  trophj  will  bdoHi  Mr,  Steel's  groat  innings  against  tk 
Austral  i.'ina  at  Lord's,  which  un<|iieitioaablv  turned  tho  son* 
against  our  quests.  He  will  have  to  content  himself  wish  feW 
rd    in   the  :mn:dt  of   the    Man  jioahc 

papers  of  the  day  :   and  we  dnr<   opine  that,  true  *  uW 

is,  surh  a  reward  will  amply  satisfy  hi*  ambition. 

All  thU  ia  as  it  should  i>< .  '  m  •  •  *  is  above  such  pacrj 
considerations.  Though  thn-c  it  no  modem  Pindar  to  sresw 
uindrous  lay*  of  poesy  in  honour  <>1   the  heroes  *'l    the  Oi 

■l\,  (in-  fame  of  a  tn.it  1 1  i<  krtcr  is  such  as  to  be  iu  icsrlis* 

slight  meed.      If  *Monstra  i  I  i  flta  prrrterruntium  '  is  an 

with  Ulyctt  or  Pcatc,  with  Mr.  Grace,  Mr.  Steel,  ur  Mr.  Suits' 

C  ii  Insl  ritT'tirik  ir   thorn   to  the   fall.      tThstf  ia    vulgarly  <a!W 

i  hunting'   may  not   be   beneath  the  dignity  of   the  resort, 

tin-    (i.n-iii  hi.  or  tin*    pi  -run   v!wn»T;  .   Init     it     IB    Well    for  ElKjiuS 
pastimes  that  there  is  at  least  on  ■  which  it  |.l  .•■ 
-ake,  and  of  which  honour  is  the  only  pi 
Before  we  pass  from  early  cricket,  U  may  not  be  witfca 
interest  if  we  refer  to  one  or  two  minor  matters,      O 
a*  is  well  known,  the  score  ol  earl:  batsman  wis  kept  b>  n 

i  stick.     In  the  rules  of  1774,  17*8,  171*3,  ltflG,  and 
the  word  notrh  is  used  for  n  run.      '  When  a  stril  n  «fc 

notch  they  were  running  tor  is  not  to  be  reckoned.'  \&J 
soon  after  tin'  last-named  date  the  word  d  topped  < nit  of  use.  *• 
some  stanzas  extracted   from  Pierce    (Cgan  a   '  l'>  |x3ou, 

1832,  quoted  by  Mr.  Box,  it  is  said  of  Saunders  that— 

'  A  fine  flashy  hitler,  hy  tow  ho'fl  Hnrpsssad, 
And  whon  he's  well  in  fetches  ruar  very  fast.' 

Tin*    original    word    died    lurd,  and   in  1833  we  find  a   *; 
the  'Sporting   Ma^a/itx  g   three  wickcta   fell   wiibost  « 

*  notch.'      But  with  the  introduction  of  srorin*»  hooks  the  srt 
«*e  ousted  the  old  one,  and   'notch1  became  an  okad** 
u-iiu,  used  only  as  a  joke.     With  refei  this,  a  care7** 

fact   is   recorded   by  Lilly  white.     On   July  I  7*3,  lb* 

*  Mr.  0.  J.  Ottawa*  n««  iw.I  eovuml  tmU  after  hat  famines  of  Iff  W 
lint  tlun>  were  gifts  of  hid  friends  nod  aibaiccn.nfi  fn* 
uUu'.'liul  to  the  came. 
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imMedon  Club  played   Kent,  and  according  to  the   record 
HunW'"l""  <■-» •:'■(!    .m-lit    v..    to  Mkjr  'notchesV?)  140  and  i>l', 
and  Kent  111  and  91.     Those  figure*  make  n  tie,  and  such  was 
.ult   proclaimed,      Hut    it   was  afterwords  discovered  that 
Pratt,  whose   method    wa*   to   rui    :i   notch   for 

ererv  run,  and  to  cut  the  tenth  notch  longer,  hnd  in  one  y 
narked  the  clcrenth  notch   Instead  of  the  tenth.     His  »ti 
aiieh  would  have  given  the  victory  to  Kent,  was  afterwards 
■rouiicrd,  but  the  other  scorer  could  not  or  would  not  pro* ho  e 
k 
la  the  K  All  England  match  in  1746,  Bryan,  one  .it' 

ic  players,  is  entered   as  stamped    In*  Kips.      The  ne\t   record 

•/this  method  of   ousting  a   player  is  thirty-two  years  later,  in 

and   tlir   neat   to   that   in  17^2.      It  is  nut  cleat  DOW  the 

fol  was  at  first  registered,  though  we  are  certain  thru  Si:. 

oc  of  tLc  earliest   keepeni  of  the  wicket*  got  nun\  men  out. 

pMtihly  ilio  record  was  ■  run  out.'    Later,  :i     a  :it  Lord'* 

it  is  either  *  stumped  out'  ox1  put  out       AJto  17H0,  the 

»  universally  show!    Itamped,  or.  in  liriel.  \-  with   ft] 
i.      We  foul  *  hit  Wicket'  scored  for 
in  a  match  between  Hambledan  and  KngUnd  in  177.%  and 
sot  again  mentioned  till  1786.     Lillywhite  considers  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  *  leg-bi  farc-n  itketJ  the  oi  iginaj   :>•'  old  rat  Kb 
howled.*      It  wns  not   till    loSS    that   the  howler's    name  was 
Jfteistcr-']  in  cases  of  the  fall  of  a  wicket  by  a  catch  or  stumping. 

Wary lebone  Club  did  nor  introduce  (his  changetill  I 
tad  some  years  even  then  elapsed  before  the  habit  was  adoj: 

newspapers.     In  the  old  days,  therefore,  djibt  a  bowler 
ickcl  which  was  fairly  his. 
At  firvt  the  howling  was  all  under-hand.     In  the  earliest   I 
rt  »as  probably,  is  we  have  said,  all  along  the  ground.      Hut 
toy  *m.iii    the   expediency    of  bowling   what    is   called    po-*! 
kngtb,  so  as  to  force  the  batsman  to  play  the  ball  at  the 
difficult  period   ol   its  rebound,  became  manifest.     This  I<  I 
•  change  in  the  shape  of  thfl  hat,  the  old  peoop  or  crook  stupe 
Isiiu;  itmight  pod.     The  next  changes  seem 

Is  Law  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  iu  pace  and   in  the  height 
of  the  hand   at    this   moment  of  delivery.     One  of  the  first  to 

ol  bowling  was  the  player  whom  we  I 

Wore  alluded  to  at  Lumpy.     He  was  a  fast,  but  not  one  of  the 
*Ute»t  bowlers.      He        dned  to  great  accuracy,  and  on 
Occasion  Lord  Tankcrville  won  a  bet  .  i   Ll  01,  that  Lump]  wan  < 
I    feather  once  in  four   balls  wbili     bowling    at   Cbtfl 
;[iy*s  fnvouritn  achieve  men!  was  in  bond   '  shooters,'  tl. 
**>  say,  balls  which,  instead  of  bounding  from   the  pitch,  snoot 
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rapidly  along  the  ground.      He  was  WW  seeking  a  wiclfC  * 
suit  this  object,  and  it  was  said  of  bim — 

•That  honest  Lumpy  did  allow 
He  ne'er  ooald  pitch  bnt  o'er  a  brow.* 

Lord  Frederick  JSenuclerk,  who  from    IT93    WM  for  MnJ] 

thirty-five   years   one  of  the   chief  patrons    and   upholder*  4 
cricket,  was,  in  contrast  to  Lumpy,  D.  Harris,   and  otherti 
slow  bowler,  who  pot  many  men  out  br  catches  and  mo 
His  career  as  a  rrirlietcr  mil  as  distinguished   at  it  wu  n- 
tended.      His  tenure  of  clerical  orders  did  not  interfere  witMiU 
]i!;iv  ;  and  at  Lord**, even  up  to  the  _>far  1849,  he  wu  a  rrspecaei 
authority  on  the  game,  even   for  years  after  age  ha<I 
bim   to  practise  it.     His  slow  bowling,  delivered  with  s  las 
elbow  and  as  it  weir  by  a  push,  which  seemed  to  give  it  *  t 
was  for  a   long    time    triumphantly  successful.      Hut  a 
called  Hammond  set  tic  example  or  running  In  t>>  liit  liim,iad 
not  only  did  Lord  I'nnYrirk  lose  much  of  his  confidence  in  iwl 
his   fondness   for   bowling,   but    for    n   time   slow   howling  «u 
forced  to  yield  place   to  fast.     Of  the  fast  bowlers  of  & 
quarter  of  the  century,  perhaps  the.  two  most  celebrated  »e?t 
Mr.  George  Osbnldeston — the  celebrated  Squire*  nnd  M.FH. 
— and  George  Drown.     Mr.  Osbuldcsiuu  was  t%x  rcmaiksfclfrf 
cricket   as  he  was  at  other  sports,  which,  as  he  was  a  finW** 
runner,  rider,  shot,  and   billiard   player,  is  saving   a  good  iol 
Hll  career,  however,  between  the  wlckeu  was  not  a  tootar. 
He    was  very   fond    of  single-wicket   matches;    and,    in 
challenged   that    he  and   VV.   I.ambert  would   play  any  fool  a 
Kogland.    Mr.  K.  H.  Budd,  a  player  whom  we  snail  bnveooessasS 
t«i  mention  hereafter,  selected  with  two  others  Gi  n 
of  Brighton,  who  was  believed  to  hare  been  one  of  the  ftsarf 
bowlers,  certainly  the  fastest  underhand  bowler,  that  ever  jilsw 
in  important  matches,  but  who  at  that  time  waa  not  kr»«n  rf 
Lord's.     Mr.  Budd's  aide  won   in  one  innings,  and  Mr.  Olftse 
deston,   who   never   relished   defral,   was  so  chagrined  A*t  &* 
removed  his  name  from  the  Marylebone  (.'lub. 

It  is  doubtful  when  round-arm  l>owling  was  first  introduce— 
Mr.  Willet,  a  Kentish  player,  living  near  Maidstone,  has  n»^ 
of  the  credit  of  it ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  obtained  the  idm  frt* 
the  attitude  and  delivery  of  his  sister,  who  used  in  tbewioss 
months  to  bowl  to  him  fur  practice  in  a  barn.  It  is  notcksf. 
however,  that  older  players  did  not  attempt  the  same  peseta?. 
and  that  the  success  of  a  bowler  named  Torn  Walker,  wuo  ** 
also  distinguished  for  slow  deliveries,  did  not  raise  sof 
tion  to  it  as  was  successful  for  half  a  generation.     In  1< 
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Lord's,  in  a  match   Ix-twccn   M.-irylcbone  .mil   Kent,  Mi.  Willes 

bfffan  bowling  round-arm   for  the  hop  county,  but  being  '  no 

left  the  ground   in  disgust.      The   law   then   stood   ns 

follows: — 

•The  Ml  must  be  dolirorcd  underhanded,  not  thrown  or  y  1 1 
«Hh  tho  hand  below  tho  olbow  at  the  timo  of  delivering  tho  ball,     il 
tUura  in  extended  straight  from  the  body,  or  tho  book  part  of 
kid  us  appenuont  when  iho  bull  i*  delivered,  or  the  haud  horizontally 
availed,  the  unpin  shall  call  "  ">  ball 

Mr.  YVillcs'a  retirement  was  not  therefore  apparently  justified, 
bet  h  led  to  .1  heated  controversy  which  lasted  for  ncarh 
tssrs,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  new  style  of  bowl- 
iag  w;is  more  and  more  practised.  Like  all  reforms,  it  was 
riolently  opposed,  '  ticket  was  said  to  bo  degenerating  into 
asrseplay.  'Throwing  Bowling1  wax  denounced  as  daagcro 
icgant,  us  brutal,  and  even  as  unscientific.     Three  matches 

r*  ployed  in  1827,  between  Susses  m<J  England,  to  trst  th«- 
Bwrits  awl  demerit*  of  the  new  Style.  These  were  played  at 
Sheffield,  Lord's,  and  Brighton.  Alter  the  first  two,  nine  of  the 
AH   Rnghuid   i -'In  i  I   a  drclaratiun   that   they  would  not 

play  the   third  match   unless  the  Sussex  players  would   'abstain 
tnoB  throwing.'      Five  of  them   subsequently   withdrew    their 
pretest  nnd  pjsved,  but   four  tlitl   not.     The  controversy  raged 
fiercely    in    1827    and    the   ensuing   winter.       Hut   reasonable 
cotfitelt    prevailed.     In    a    closely  argued    and    able   letter  to 
4e  'Sporting  Magazine,1  Mr.  G.  T.  Knight,  a  cricketer  of  some 
nnouneed  his  intention  of  propnsing  a  rule  which 
itculd  allow  round-arm  bowling,  but  maintain   tho  veto  upon 
Growing,  jerking,  oi  riming  the  hand  above  tl«-  shoulder  a:  the 
of    delivery.       His   compromise,    which   was   adopted    by 
Brndlmdgc  and  Lillywhite  in  practical  was  accepted!  and  n 
1828,  at  a  specially  summoned  meeting  of  the  Marylcbonc 
Qsb,  it  was  resolved  to  substitute  the  fallowing  for  the   10th 
las-  quoted  above  : — 

'The  Ml  aboil  bo  bowled.  If  it  is  thrown  or  jorlcml,  or  if  any 
put  of  the  hand  or  aria  be  above  tho  olbow  at  tho  tirao  of  delivery, 
«*i  tmpire  aball  call  "  no  balL" ' 

Except  that   the  word   'shoulder'   was  substituted   for  'elbow/ 
ai  alteration  took   place  in  the   law   as  regards  bowling  until 

h  is  difficult  to  compare  the  past  and  the  present,  and  there- 
at* even  if  there  were  any  means  of  testing  the  initial  velocity 
*itb  which  a  cricket-ball  loaves  a  bowler's  hand,  it  would  bc» 
■Oipossible  to  say  whether   the  old  underhand  bowlers  or 

modern 
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modem  round-arm  bowlers  bowled  the  faster.  The  Us** 
bowlers  of  the  last  twent>-fi  vc  yCOTI  have  probably  been  Mr 
Harvcv    F«UoW««,   Jackeoi  Ottingssn,   Tamol  oi  C*o- 

bridgt,  HiUof  Sorfabire,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bo,  .-.and  Mr 
the  Australian.     Perhaps  witfa   these   BO 
of  Oxford  aud  Mr.  Hope-Grant  <>i  Ceaai  no  pUrcdis 

lbs  University  match  in  18B.S,  :m<l  Mr.  Lang,  who  pUysd  far 
Cambridge  a  little  earlier.  Whether  theft  or  any  of  tbcm  rtn 
f.ivicr  :Ii:iii  \1t.  (Kli.ilJ.  Ilnnvn,  i 

But  it  is  tolerably  Clear,  that  the  advantage  as  regards  specta 
iM*i  bo  decidedly  in  hvoui  of  luutid-unu  bottling  asitso/j* 
nonu  in  LS27  seemed  to  thin!.. 

The  conditions  which  undoubtedly  made  round*. ■ 
eh    formidable  rIiimi    it  ivai    I  h    hwlrfU 

i  nuance  or  its  cilcctivcneas,  arc,  fir.it,  that  the  ball  beisf 
delivered  frotn  :i  greater  height  has  a  greater  and  therefore  tttrr 
uft  rabound;  and  secondly,  that  any  bias  which  may  til* 
on  the  ball  ii  won  «':iilii  uh  be  case  of  uaxr- 

band  bowling.     The  first  cause  operated  with  additional  tsVd 

I  Ik  ii  the  grounds  were  less  level  than  (Li  v,  and  ibne 
fare  it  is  but  natural  thai  with  the  spread 

pads  for  the  legs  and  gloves  for  the  bands  were  iatrodflCsfl 
snmewhnt  r.i  t.'w  d  nlder  school  of  cricketers, ell 

oi  ned  to  think  it  was  manly  to  £jet  unnecessarily  hu> 

II  '    principle  of  slow  bowling,  though  it  received  a  srrr 

was  not  destroyed.     Ab  ky,  <  Lark*,  ]x*rhaps  the  r>* 

fajnous  *luw  bowler  of  the  cent ui% ,  .ijiju-an  .1  .: 

hut  odd  I  i   he  was  o7  jesrs  of  age),  sol  W 

years  held  »  most  com  in  sliding  p  'iicdil 

with    which    he  used   to    defeat    ftven    rho    best   Ittttrnerv 
c-.nied,  we  think,  further  than  any  bowler  before  him,  thru** 
ol   bov  ling  nol  mi  rely  to  hit  the  wicket  but  t*>  get  bis  <>pp>e** 
out.     He   used    to   study  each   man's   play,  find   out  fa: 
points,  and  cruel!)   press   his  knowletlgi         We  shall  kite  * 

ident"  sir,  soon,  1  know  we  shall,'  was  his  i 
prcssion  when   a   batsman   had  td    bio,  *■' 

accident  we   are   bound    to  slate  then-  usuoll)    was.     *  Worn  \* 

-\  Ollt  Mr.  A.?'   he  was  once  asked.      '  frothing  t  ■ 
replied.     '1    bawl    him   three  balls  to  make   him   pron- 
forward  play,  and  thon  with  the  iourth  1  pitch  shorter  twist  at 
catch  biui  at  the  *lij>.'     Cricketers  maj  well  appreciate  torsW 
whieh  could   and  did  bring  About  such  opt'/ 
doubt  whether  a  good  judge  of  ilie  gome  would  praise 
•  i    i  modern  player,  who  fporn  lb*  universality  of  ! 
well  be  called  the  Admirable  Cricbtou  of  Ireland,  and  wbe 
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i  it  he  frequently    howled  leg  longhops  for  a  catch  to 

1:  Cnb  Ittd  a  fault,  it  was  the  somewhat  BngHlfa  Oftt  ol 
w«r  knowing  when  he  was  defeated,  lie  was  alwn\*  sanguino 
f*  wicket  next  over.  Lord  Frederick  Beauclcrk  had  the  »me 
tiling,  if  Calling  it  bo.  •  1  know  I  should  get  you/  he  once 
"dr.  Ward.  *  Ves,  but  I  have  scored  eighty,'  wm  the 
It    lias    been    tin-    same    with    oilier    reh-hrated    bowlers. 

oftt  you  think  wc  hud  bettor  have  &  change?'  was  OOC8 
Uil  to  une  of  the  best  slow  round-arm  ntnntcur  bowler*  of  tin* 
lit  decade,  by  a  somewhat  weary  cover-point.  l  Yes,  1  think 
t  Lad,  I  will  go  en  at  t/i*  otfw  en/I.' 

Bot  we  have  been  lured  from  our  object,  which  nt  present  if 
I  trace  the  impress  of  bowling.  After  the  establishment  of 
rund-arm  bowling  in  1823,  rimugh  fast  howling  was  more 
fluent  than  slow,  and  underhand  howling  became  more  or 
v.  mi  of  £t roar,  *till  the  efforts  «f  Clarion  showed  the  bAiY  of 
Mlcrhnnd  slaw*.  Hi*  style  had  many  imitators,  among  tho 
fge  number  of  whom  it  may  he  only  necessary  to  m-nti<Mi 
astrs.  Goodrich,  V.  &  and  1.  O.  Walker,  C.  M.  Grace,  and, 
kr,  VV.  B.  Money  and  A.  W.  Ridley  among  amateurs,  and 
N>rge  Parr,  R.  C.  Tinley,  and  perhaps  Daft,  among  pm- 
HoaaU. 

A;  the  grounds  improved  by  care  and  hr  the  development  of 
B  size  of  rollers,  last  bowling  became  more  ami  more  easy 
Tin'  Itimvt  ledge  of  batting  too  increnaed,  am]  it  ffH 
Bod  that  on  true  wickets  straight  bowling  without  spin  or 
is*  grew  less  effective  ;  with  the  demand  for  some  new  form 
•  -uw>  the  supply  of  «  school  of  slow  round-arm  bowlers. 
irbaps  the  most  formidable  of  these  hare  been  Buttress  (when 
■roper  health ),  Lilly  white  the  younger,  Boutherton,  ami  Shaw, 
Bang  professional*;  and  Messrs.  II.  Arkwright,  El.  M.  Plow- 

.  li  Bo  nnnaa,  K.  D.  Walker.  \Y.  R  MaiOmnd,  and  A.  G, 
•fl,  among  gentlemen.  We  have  not  included  Mr.  \V\  G. 
race,  because  his  bowling,  when  at  its  best,  was  medium  pace 
taer  thsn  technically  slow.  Each  of  these  bowlers  hat  had 
ra  few  years  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  Hut  the  bowling 
all  bowler*,  slow  or  fast,  is  more  or  Iras  ephemeral. 
The  reputation  and  position  ol  a  batsman  is  far  more  cosy  to 
sintain  than  the  position  of  a  bowler.  Like  the  Athenian* 
old,  tho  bowlers  arc  ever  seeking  something  new.  A  player 
pears,  who  from  some  peculiar  variety  of  style  is  uulik-*  Dl 
rdecessors.  For  a  time,  it  may  bo  for  two  or  three  seasons,  he 
fries  aYerjthtng  before  him.     It  may  be  his  spin,  it  may  be 

pace,   it  mav  be  his  judgment— with  Mr.  Steel  and  on*  or 
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now  many  are  nrsr  crass  now  s      oiiaw — wuii  wei 
B   I  liquet  of  Alfred  tlie  Great— hold  his  own  for 
than  many  others  ;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  i 
Grace  would  be  a*  absolutely  exceptional  in  bowlii 
in    batting.     Bat  the  others,  both    amateur    and    r 
lasted  but  a  brief  period,  and  year  alta  ft  al  the  mi. 
managers  of  clubs  is  to  discover   and  bring  out 
exponent  of  the   most   iliflicult  portion    of   a  rric  k 
bowling. 

Wr    have    cl  i-.;  i  r  .mi  !     intliei     funi)    earlj     r:ii  !.•■',    I 

return  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  a  few  remarks  upon 
wicket   matches  which   were  popular  for  ihc  first 
century.      When  betting  upon  cricket  matches  wag  i 
patrons  of  the  game  used  to  delight  in  bat  king  on 
lie  ir  favourites  to  beat  any  others.     The  rul- 
single  wicket,  but  the  matches  that  have  been  play< 
last  twenty  years  could,  we  believe,  bfl  DOOnted  upoci 
In  1863pAl  StOOktODf  Carpenter ,  Haywood,  and  Torn 
five  of  the  best  men  of  the  northei  n  counties  ;  and  I  * 
after  a  big  match,  n  single- wicket  match  of  some 
played  between  Mr.  C.  I*.  Duller  and  (lie  piesenl  Lo 
ham  ;  but  the  fashion  has  nearly  died  out.      It  may 
PycToft  rightly  accounts  for  the  reason,  when  he  s* 
have  no  real  cricket  In  them :  *  Little  Catching,  no  ni< 
and  the  best  hits  lot  hidden  to  score/  and — what  u 
important — that  they  lead  to  betting  and  nil  its  a  him 
With  this  criticism  we  have  no  quarrel.     But  wo 
certain  fondness  lor  the  exhibition  of  iodil  idusJ 
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BwueJetk  and  T.  Howard  for  a  hundred  guineas.  On  the 
■ommg  of  the  match  Mr.  OsbuldeMuu  was  too  ill  to  play,  ami 
wished  to  have  it  postponed.  Bat  Lord  Frederick  insisted — ami 
be  was  within  Lis  rijjhts — in  abiding  by  the  original  conditions. 
Mr.  OaliaMc'tTon  was  advised  to  forfeit,  bill  ttedlMtL  '  l-ambcrt 
nay  beat  them  both,  and  if  he  docs  the  stake*  shall  be  his.' 
I  '■    Batch  Cmled   much   w  :md  was  watched  by  mail) 

spccUtors.      Lamlx-rt,   who  weal    in    first,  scored  5C   runs   from 
$03  balls,  before  he  was  howled  by  Howard.     Mr.  Osbaldexton 
mile  an  effort,  but  niter  scoring  out   run   from  three  boll*  was 
o    abandon  the   attempt.     !Ii»  companion   was   put 
I   tiis  mettle,  and,   scoring   24  in  his  second  attempt,  beat 
bis  opponents   by  15  runs.     Three  statements  art?  made  about 
iLis  match,  for  none  of  which  we  vouch,   anil    none  of  which 
shows  a  state   of  tilings   creditable  to  the  cricket  of  the  time. 
First,  thai   Lambert  parpoeely  bowled  wide* — which  it  must  be 
fwnembered  did  not  then,  or  for  some  years,  affect  the  score — to 
pot  Lord  Frederick  out  of  temper;  secondly,  that  he  recti w   I 
I  o>nsi<b*rablr   sum   of  nw.n.'v  In   addition   to  tin*  stakes  ;  anil 
tlirdly,  th*t  n  bribe  was  offered  to  kcrp  the  match  from  publi- 
cation. 
Three  rears  later  wo   find    three   mtleffifffl   of  the  Mm 
<"lnh — Messrs.  Othctldcston  and    limld    with  l^ml   Frede- 
:*cauelerk — defeating  three  players  of  England — Sherman, 
lluward,  and  Lambcri  ;   an  <  xmriple  of  amairui  Mijuriu.iry  then 
»4  for  many  years  unusual.     We  have  referred  to  the  match  in 

.    when    Mr.    Osbaldcstoti     and     Lambert    were    so* 
Wilted  by  thesJiill  of  thr   fast   bowler  Brown;  and  we  might 

!We  many  instances  of  important  and  exciting  games.  We 
r,  only  spare  for  irfrir-ncc  to  mi  v  I'm.  In 
ISM,  at  Nottingham,  T.  Heath  defeated  S.  Redgate.  an  unques- 
tionably fine  bowlar,  in  one  innings,  chiefly  by  throwing  out  bis 
opponent  at  a  distance  of  $7  yards  when  bo  was  .attempting  to 
run.     In    |  sntoc   1  lenth  was  defeated  by  Dean  nan,  of 

Vcrkahire,  a  great  batsman,  who  score*!  Ill  and  9  in  his  two 
lining*.      In  l83tf,  Dearman,  v.  I  the.  championship,  n 

'Hie  which  ha*  never  existed   in   cricket,  wns  fairly  beaten   fa 
Mured  Mynn,  the  hero  of  Kent  cricket,  who  scored  34  and 
C^in  one  match,  to  3  and  S  nf  D.annan's,  and  fi8  in  the  relurn 

Wsitch  at  Sheffield,  to  8  and  H  by  his  opponent.  Mr.  Gale, 
Who  i*  a  gnat  admirer  of  Mum's,  thus  describes  the  first  en- 
ttcctcr. 

1  Doenoan  waa  a  liltlo  man,  ami  Alfrod  Mrnn  tookod  liko  a  giant 
losidc  Lim.     J  can  ■  11  clone-fitting  jcrecy  bonnd  with 

Md  ribboo,  a  red  bolt  round  his  waist,  and  a  htraw  hut  with  a  brood 
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ml  ribbon.1     [There  arc  many  living  now  who  will  i  - 
portrait.]    'Dcaniian,  who  had  nevei  been  beatatj  ud  was  baarflr 
bni:ltd   )'V  tho  Yorkahirorncn,  hod  not  thn  arnallr*3  channa  with  hi* 
opponent,   and    1   verily   bolioro   that   Alfred   ilyan   o«t   of  Am 
kiudncM  of  heart  gare  him  a  few  off-balls  in  the  second  keup>, 
as  Deanuim  wan  120  lo  the  bud.    The  lilllu  mun  made  iodic  b. 

off-hiiu  baton  the  boundary  stnmp.and  «u  I  .  bat  warn 

it  got  near  l>  o'clock,  ahouu  of  "TSmo's  hLort,  Alfn  i :  txtiisa  lin 
off!"  wore  beard  from  the  ihr\»ata  of  Inatv  Kentish  yocmtn,  ui 
T  hare  a  vision  nf  u  middle  Ktump  filing  in  tin;  uir  and  spinning  H» 
a  wheel.' 

In  1646  Mr.  Mynn  <Irfratnl  Mr.  '  Felix,'  who  was  no  boski, 
and  with  this  match  ends  the  record  of  the  singlc-wickct  cridK 
games  ti)  whu'h  we  have  sun    im  lin:%tton  i"  all  I 

We   have  mentioned  several   of   the  lending  players  in  tttr 
early  da)*.     From   the   pages  of  Lillywhite  may    lie  tfatbrKt1 
detaiU-d  ftceounte  of  the  perforniancet  of  pnaaj  whom  we  b»* 
reluctantly  pass  by.     Of  Held  ham,  for  instance,  who  bcgn> 
in   178f5t  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the   I'  W  i> 

England,  and  whose  cricket  did  not  prevent  Lis  I 
thirty-nine  children  and  living  to  the  age  of  nincty-sh 
Mr.  Aislabic,  who  for  many  years  led  the  Marylcbonc  <_ 

Tictm;.    .ind     n:.i:.i'-d     til     thru    nlt'iiii*.*       Of    Mr.     H 

played  for  fifty. one  seasons,  and  continued  to  practise  after  n* 
was  v  vmt\  years  of  age;  who  also  made  the  first  Lit  for  ua*  , 
on  record,  and  hit  clean  out  of  the  old  Lord'i  it- 
Mr.  Ward,  who  in   lbl'O  made  the  enormous  scoii 
who  did  mveh  to  perpetuate  the  Maryh  I  .oaf 

Lords  lease  in  1884,    Oi  Hroadbridgc  (of  Sussex),  win 
slutnned  or  caught  nine  men  inn  ruunty  match.     OfFul 
(fit  Knit),  long  the  chief  of  scientific  batsmen.    Of  Mr.  J«u* 
and  Boot,  the  two  great  wicket-keepers.     O: 
«  H  Mr.  YVaiioitnxht,  who  played  under  tlie  name  of  I'ciix,*U 
did  so  much,  both  by  example  and  proa  pt,  to  cultivate  a  proctf 
style.     Of  Sir  P.  Bat  hurst  ami  Mr.  C.  G.  T  -    Istflff  *» 

distinguished  at  tennis  as  he  was  at  cricket.     Of  Kcdjrs 
Hilly er,  whom  some  good  judges  vrouM  rank  ainoog  ilie 
or  eight  of  the  bowlers  oi  tbe  century.     Oi  Goorgo  IV    . 
many  cricketers  uf  the  present  day  can  rcinember  as  tl 
of  professional   batsmen;  and  of  numb  hen  whe,  eul* 

varying   degrees    of  skill    and    for  varying    periods,  U»Tf 
couraged  the  game  by  theif  presence  or  their  play. 

•  lUadcn  cf  nedem  flrtloa  will  rtnvurjlcr  thai  Totn  Brown,  in  the  twH 
eeaeal  dsys.  •  levied  slow  IoU  tu  oM  Mr,  AJtdsbio,  wbo  eamo  ia  ■»■»■■  | 

■JtfBI :.' 
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[ittJMtal   vu   giren    to   the    game   by  the 

tent  of  wandering  clubs.     There  were  plenty  of  clubs 

then,  but  it  was  felt  that  great  good  could  be  done, 

M»ung  player*  brought  into  nritnriety,  if  tome  of  the 

•ts  were  to  travel  about  the  country,playing  BOtcbOs 

11  opponents  and  in   all  districts.      The  first  to  entry 

icorv  wit  i*  tin.!  ( 'cntlcmcn.      Id  July  1*15  was  formed 

which    DM  jtcrhap*   clone   more   ffltB    any    Dtfatl 

izc  and  foster   cricket;    and  ever   since  then  1  Xinp;nri 

in  nil  noiu  ol  1 1  ic-  United   Kingdom  to  the*  on- 

lent  of  pleasant  companionship  and  good  cricket.      Wt 

stanzas  of  their  well-known  song,  which  will  explain 


•  Thn  luill  thn  ntnut  criefotAr  iirgoa 
Cleave*  a  pathway  of  pooco  o'or  the  jihiin, 
Tho  weapon  he  wields  learea  no  scourgta, 
No  record  of  carnage  or  pain. 
No;  'Us  IiIh  Ui  Qflmml  mnu'n  affection. 
K#viving  bin  pastime  of  old. 
t'ruhi  ods  camp  than  w  &h  "<>  ft  todtios 
'Neath  the  folds  of  the  Itod.  DUck  and  Gold. 

i  ilic  wine  eup,  the  wine  cup  bring  hither; 

high,  wo  aip  naught  but  tbo  brim. 
May  tho  germ  wo  bavo  pi  r  wither. 

Nor  tiic  star  of  our  birthright  grow  dim. 
May  tho  friendships  we've  farmed  never  sever, 

'.oxh  Link  lengthen  long  and  grow  old  ; 
Tltun  a  biniij  ■  '-  cricket  for  over, 

'Neath  lh«  foldi  of  the  Bed.  Dluck,aud  floH.' 

OBplt  ho*  boon  widely  l.,ll<iwr<l,  and  now  wandering 
dohl  Are  plentiful  enough;  but  wc  trust  many  years 
>se  before  the  thanks  ol  the  cricketers  cease  to  he 
iid  to  the  three  wtrnui  <hiefs  i.l   1    Xinguri,  who  still 

to  willing  followers. 

W.  Clarke  started  the  All-England  Eleven.   His  object 

iy  all  over  the  land,  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  (Ticket  to 

could  not  afford  to  go  to  the  central  ground.     *  You 

cartloads  of  YOttr  ball*,'  In-  ssdd  10  Hark,  *  where  you 

dozens,*     Being  a  man  of  energy,  be  succeeded. 

against  odds   if   necessary,   were   arranged  in   many 

to    which    cricket    had    not   penetrated.       For   about 

irs  the  A II- England  platers,  first   under  Clarice  and 

Is  under  George  Parr,   krpt   up   their   reputation,  and 

it  deal  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  game.     Their 

however,  was  not  wholly  for  good,     (imdualty  it  VIM 
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found,  that  they  encouraged  matches  in  which  the  gate-mno*>r 
wsi  *  pntv  object  than  the  cricket     They  withdrew  the  be* 
player*  from  eleven-a-side  matches,  and  developed  matches  in 
which   twenty-twos  of  inferior  players  were,   time  after  tame, 
<lcfeated  by  elevens  in  which  the  beat  skill  of   l~ni»lmi'l  «uk( 
represented  and  would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  display  if  i: 
h  i«l    boftTL      These  xn.itrhr*  led  In  a  vast   consumption   oi 
I.  ul  liquors,,  to  carelessness,  and  bumptiousness  on  the  part  < 
leading  profinilnmli    Countj  i  dcktl  mi  i  m,aat\u 

britf,  after  ft  time  it  was  found  that,  while  they  were  ben eft  in 
local  publicans*  they  were  injuring  cricket.  The  Marytcboe* 
Club,  who  for  several  years  had  encouraged  the  system  bj 
giving  a  match  between  the  All- England  Eleven  and 
United  All-Knglaud  (who  were  started  somewhat  later  TO 
the  same  object  |  ft  prominent  plnce  in  their  programme,  etsV 
drew   their  support.     Cricketers  of  influence  in  the  proriocn 

Moved  to  '"i":;'.  cricks  the  lid  whirl  the)  bad  givtstt 
All-Kngland  matches.  George  Parr,  and  some  players 
tOtcd  with  him,  endeavoured  in  rain  to  stem  thr»  tide  ox  i#at« 
tion,  and  for  some  seasons  refused  to  play  in  London,  Bet 
they  won  ton  weak  to  resist  a  movement,  which  was 
founded  ;  and  the  number  of  matches  against  odds  sWaty 
approached  the  minimum  which  it  has  now  iciuhed.  IV 
movement  started  by  Clarke  was  wholly  regretted  by  Wsse 
good  judges,  whose  views  we  do  not  share.  While,  bowcro, 
we  believe  that  it  did  much  good,- we  are  not  sorry  thai  tV 
attempts  to  prolong  it  failed. 

Wr  haw  arid  thai  in   1825  Mr.  Ward  purchased  from  l*nl 
lipase  of  the   Marylobono  ground.     -SubscqiK-ntly  he  pertf*- 
with   his  interest  to  Mr.  Dark,  who  retained   it  till   1<V»4.    I1 
that  year  the  alTairs  of  the  club  reached  s  crisis.     Tbrou- 
report  and  good  report,  the  club  had  n  d  its  posit***- 

Its  rules  were  accented  without  demur  by  the  cricketing  eecM 
in    general.      Its    decisions   were    respected,   ami    its   exafts}b 
followeil.     Rut  in  1864  it*  future  req  aired  careful  cofwljwswjn 
The  number  of  its  members  was  not  sufficient.      It  was  unac.  * 
ground   not   its  own,  aud  the  condition  of  which  was  noloco- 
ilm  ive  to  good  cricket.     It  was  evident  that,  if  its  |jor*weaa 
was  to  b<  secured,  something  must  be  done.     Strcnuocu 
were  made,  and  on  the  8th  of  April   n  special   mee 
members  was  held,  nt  which   the  committee  were  au' 
make  arrangements  by  which  the  rluh  might  become  the  1 
ul   Lord's  ground   for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years,  'fee  tfc 
promotion  of  the  national   game  of  cricket   and   f>ir  the  saaa- 
teiiunoo  of  the  prineirjlea  of  the  game.      After  a  time,  the  or*1* 
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rt  oioner  mi  forthcoming,  the  Prince  of  Wales  subscribing 

0  guineas   to  the  fund.      The  lease,  extended   to  the  nbove- 

pfriod,  wns   bought,  ant!   the  clnb  was  established  on  n 

at  inr;  basis.     Under  the  direction  of  the   Honorary  Secretary! 

<  ;••:  ,l(i,  m  laments  were  nadfl  f'xr  the  accommo- 

ktinn  of  members  and  of  the  public     Step*  were  taken,  which 

ire  been  carried  further  each  succeeding  year,  for  the  improve- 

cue  of  the  ground;  and  the  result  w«  speedily  seen,  not  only 

(the  bi  I  ket  which  bo*  bona  playtxj  upon  it,  but  in  the 

ipirfly-frrowing  numbers  who  come  to  see  the  matches. 

In  the  same  year,   the  club  took   another  step   of  some 

npnrtanre.     The   rule   ns  regard*   tfasj  height  »if  the   howler's 

lad  in  bowling  hod.  lor  a  long  time,  been  more  honoured  in 

it  breach  than  in  the  observance.     Infringements  of  the   law 

si  become  more  and  more  frequently  tolerated.      Willsher  of 

tot,  one  of  the  finest   bowlers   between   I8.f>ft  and   18tu.  WSJ 

i   :       'Jackson's  -pao*    is   very   fearful.   Will* 

ler's  arm  is  very  hijjh,*  was  said  of  him  in  some  pretty  verses 

mien  to  tin-  memory  of  Mr.  Alfred  Myall.    At  tin-  Ovnl,  in 

match    between  Surrey  and    Knglnnd,   he   was  no-balled  by 

Surrey  umpire.     The"  decision   Wiled  KBW  rommotion.  BOO 

fonpbt  to  a  crisis  a  OonftfOfOfS)  which  had  laited  with  varying 

Kngth  for  many  years.     As  in  162b.  the  opponents  of  icstric- 

the  bowlers  prevailed.     The  limitation  of  the  height  of 

*  hand    was   felt    to    be   no  longer  tenable.     In   the   matter 

spppd,  over-h.»m)  bowling  lias  no  special  advantages  as  com- 

Vtd  with  round -arm.      When  the  grounds   were  rough,   inas- 

urli  ;ii  over-hand  bowling  had  i    ■  i  bump,  h 

u  considered,  and  probably  was,  more  dangerous.     But  the 

toeily  for  this  was  Celt  by  good  judges  to  be  llir  improvement 

the   ground,    and    not    thp    imposition  of  fetters   upon   the 

i«   Club  there  lore  faithfully  represented 

blic  opinion   when   they  substituted   lot  dsi   old   I '«  MB,  il.e 

lowing ; 

/ill  must  lie  ••bowled"  ;  if   tlirowu  ur  jerked,  llio  umpire 
lU  call  «  no  ball."  ' 

Witti  the  decay  of  the  All-Kngland  lllercns,  and  t!i 
•sain?  discredit  thrown  upon  matches  against  odds,  ilinc 
pea  red  a  fresh  and  vigorous  effort  to  strengthen  sad  reorganize 
bridgfjsnlro,  indeed,  which  had  aNHpud 
high  position  as  long  as  Tarrant,  Ha  v  ward,  V.  Smith,  tod 
kexs  were  to  the  fore,  wos  no  longer  able  to  maintain  its 
on.  Bur.  Midd leasts  was  revived  in  1864,  aud,  though 
(feting   from   wont  of  a   ground,  got   together  a  good  lot  of 
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cricketer*,  and   played  a  srrioa  of  good  matches,  which  it 
continue*.      Nottinghamshire,  with  varying  success,  k'  | 
uxsbrokra  record  cm  uf,t,i|i  cricket,  extending  from  a  \» 
period,  *nd  brought  out  some  of  the  best  bowler*  of  tbc  genenv 
linn  in  Grundy,  VVoottrn.  Tiulrv.  Mclnivre.  Morley,  an  . 

and  cortaiuh  tw<>  uf  the  most  distinguished  batsmen 
Richard  Hull  and  George  Parr.  Yorkshire  suffered 
•cricket  sebum/  as  to  which  we  itiall  presently  say  s 
very  few  words:  as  well  as  from  a  schism  of  its  own. 
with  the  re-establishment  of  unity  and  (food  feeling  Uaej  n* 
covered  strength,  and  now  play  good  cricket,  and  play  it  Witt 
Lancashire  formed  ft  rnunty  rlnh  which  ha*  prospered,  sal 
tilouccstcrsbirc,  principally  through  the  eiTorts  of  the  Grscak 
bounded  at  once  into  the  highest  place.  Lew  ilersuiie,  D 
shiro,  Warwickshire,  and  Sussex,  though  their  committees  U 
management    have    striven   their    best,    and    though   Sussex  u 

>i\y  improving  in  consequence  of  Lord  Sheffield's ener^ 
liberality,  linve  not  as  vet  found  players  of  sufficient  canter 
to  attain  first- rate  honours.  Kent,  after  nisny  vicissitudes  sssl 
having  passed  through  a  period  of  romarkablo  depression,  is 
railing  its  bead  again  proudly  under  the  guidance  of  Loa 
Harris,  and,  having  had  the  somewhat  exceptional  advaattff 
of  defeating  the  Australian  Eleven  of  toil  ;■••  ir,  bos  the  prospect 
of  even  better  things  in  the  future.  Surrey,  the  resuscitation «f 
which  county  dates  from  1844  and  who  played  a  first  n* 
match   on   the  Oral    in   1846,    bad    a   sho  etna 

brilliancy  under  the  captaincy  ol  Mr.  1.  Miller.  l> 
ntftaansjoil  iu  1803  the  county  begun  to  lose  a  little  of  in 
position,  not  assuredly  through  the  fault  of  it*  new  cspuif, 
Mr.  F.  Burbidgc,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  the  gxnx,  » 
plucky  player,  and  a  good  manager  of  a  match.  For  tusv 
>cars  it  appeared   as  if   :!  player*   devoted   all  tbnt 

I'uiiiian  to  getting  runs,  and  did  not  care  to  prevent  tbur 
opponent*  from  doing  the  same.  Lung  scores  were  advantage*** 
to  the  funds  of  the  club.  If  a  match  I  a*  tod  the  whole  of  da* 
days,  the  Surrey  audience  were  well  pleased.  We  arc  not  «** 
vinccd  that  considerations  uf  gate-uioney  influenced  tie  osv 
i  i  tee.  Probably  the  run-getting  on  the  Oval  wa*  gf**J,1 
ufiectcd  by  the  dead  level  of  the  ground  and  tbc  excellence  si** 
ivhich  the  wickets  wen-  prr-pmri  Mm  from  whatever  caiMC,tbt 
fact  remains,  that  matches  on  the  Oval  were  for  a  long  linae,**^ 
in  now  (o  a  considerable  extent,  more  distinguished  by  broblir 
iaB  *cores  on  the  part  oi  thi  batsmen  than  by  merit  Lo 
ling  or  fielding.  Let  as  take  an  instance  oi  tvra  from  1$**- 
In   the  first  county  match  of  that  *cnson,   between  Surrey*'* 
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Son»f  720  rent  were  scored  for  the  Ion  of  22  wickets,  Surrey 
tiukiuff  291,  and  Sussex  8  I<>  the 

next  watch,  Sarnsy  verms  13  of  Ca tn bridge  Univexsitv,  T. 
Humphrey  and  II.  Jupp,  tlim  comiBMietng  a  stunt  but  brilliant 
orrer,  scored  101  before  a  wicket  fell,  and  the  elri-cn  marked 
Cambridge  scored  *'tjl  and  884a  Huge  scores  were  made 
m man v  other  n  i    inn  miry  ni"  which  Sumy  gained 

(fee  advantage  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  batting  nnd  in  spit**  oj 
wrskuess  of  bowling.  In  subsequent  tears  the  same  mWat> 
'eristic  sii  exhibited,  with,  howewr,  this  variety,  that  while 
Sirrey  failed  to  develop  powers  of  attack  (and  in  saying  this 
■f  hare  no  desire  to  disparage  the  effort*  of  such  men  as 
Mothcrtan  —  as  painstaking  and  earnest  a  bowler  as  ever  lived  ), 
tier  did  not  keep  up  at  its  extraordinary  height  their  powers  04 
Jcicace.  In  match  after  match  at  the  Oval  we  have  m  ..  n  tin- 
add  put  out  deep  td  m\*'  runs  i.itlin  uul    tin- 

rft'ilc  policy  of  the  game  based  rather  on  the  chapter  of  accidents 
tfctil  the  supremacy  of  the  bowlers.  It  Cannot  be  denied,  that 
m  rev  Committee  have  done  a  great  denl  for  cricket  and 
late  encouraged  county  contests  of  a  high  standard.  But  the 
huge  scoring  at  the  Oral  lias  not  been  an  unmixed  hcncM. 

Various  circumstances  have  combined  to  produce,  in  the  last 
'(Outer  of  a  century,  :i  great  change    in  the   relative  streugth  of 
ur  and  professional  pl«>.      Time  was  when  the  chances  of 
ntlcmcn '  in  a  match  against  the  'Players'  were  of  the 
meagre.      At  one  lime,  and  that  well  DO  in  the  history  of 
c  match  was  all  but  abandoned  in  consequence  of  it* 
■lessnes*.      In  1887  the  (icntlemcn  defended  wickets  of  the 
sire,  while  the  Players  defended  wickets  36  inches  by   I  -' 
bis  match,  which  ITU  inftitQtcd  b>   Mr.  Word,  was  called    the 
r   Match,  or    WW's   Folly.      Instituted   in    ISO*"-,    the 
irmrm   and   Players'    match    has   been    ployed   crerv   year 
1830,   with  groat  preponderance  of  success  to  the  Flayers 
fa    ISltl.       For    the    thirty-four    interrcning   years   of   the 
Iks   played  on  even  terms   M    Lord's,  the  (iemlemcn  only 
*on  on  six  occasions.     From  1853  to  LQ65,  the  Gentlemen 

■^rcr  won   Onoc    nt    LordY      This   perhaps    is  Dot  askmishii 

'•*  a  rule,  the  beat  professional  play  at  imv   RUM  is  superior 

i.       It  il  but   natural   that  it  should  be   so. 

"ne  bare  who  runs  for  her  life  has  nn  advantage  over  the  hound 

•  oo  runs  for  his  dinner.      The  professional  devotes  bis  whole 

to  the  pursuit  from  which  he  darirw  all  livelihood,  the  gvn- 

lenian   only  spares  it  a  part  of  his  leisure.     A  bnd  score  or  sua 

tahiUdon  of  bad  fielding  may  lose  a  professional  the  chief  part 

ortunitics  of  gaining  an  income  during  the  summer, 
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inn!  rill  bifl  CnanOBf  of  ffttaUfohisg  himself  in  snrne  occupatio: 
when  liw  cricket  powers  are  waning.  A  gentleman  oaljisv 
jxM'ils  ban  position  in  first-class  matches.      An  i  hu  other 

things  to  think  of,  and  vftnr  often  prod  a  other  contra 

to  cultivate.  A  professioM.il  annuls  to  ok  profession  soW/. 
Occasionally  some  exception  >l!v  brilliant  amateur  appears,  m 
defeats  all  Ufl  professional  opponent*,  but  it  is  mrc  that  ioch  » 
position  is  maintained  for  long.  Mr.  C;isa  Major  in  »'•■ 
and  the  present  Sir  William  Dyke  in  racquets,  were  for  a  in* 
super  mi  m  nil  adrersni  i.-;  bat  rlii-y  had  other  affairs  to  aUrtd 
to,  and  tho  supremacy  of  amateur  skill  Woi  b  t liey  esloblnM 
was  in-:  lone,  K<-jit  up. 

In  cricket,  however,  a  further  series  of  considerations 
into  play. 
years  made  up  of  two  or  r  eipcn 


The  Gentlemen's  Elcren  Las  been  for  uinnr  imsl 

ip  of  two  or  three  men  of  mature  experience,  sou 

hare  been  able  to  continue  to  devote  time  to  crirkct,  which  li» 


large  majority   of  their  compeers  hare  been  eornpcllrd  to  dm* 

to  more  serious  pursuits,  and  eight  or  n  *  m«a«» 

have  not  nfl  |.,  , ■„  ,  al  ed  away  into  t\ir  htera  business  of  lif. 
Thus  the  Players  have,  year  niter  year,  be  d  by  tonal 

in  as  Ui^'li  practice  as  (noil  Wot   is  ibis  all.     Since  Wtt 

then-  hns  been  annually  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Geotlsim* 
plater  who  has  been  enabled  by  exceptional  arrangement*  tn 
spend  oil  tnmmcr*  in  cricket,  even  though  attaclied  to  a  jirutts* 
saon  usually  requiring  the  whole  time  oi  its  followers.  W*  A> 
not  say  that  the  Cicnlleiucii  would  not  have  won  without  M 
<f.    Gffmce,    but    \\r    :i  the  scries    of  suocJSSSl 

which  has  for  the  hut  twenty  year*  attended  their  |day,  scanev 
anything  contributed  '"  run*  h  as  tho  extraordinary  brilliaoCT  at 
h  is  per  for  m  a  nor*. 

During  the  years  when  the  Players  had  the  best  of  i 
■Ufl  bfl  00      'tibt  tliat  their  battine;  was  more  careful  thaii  thsi^ 
the  Cirntlemrn.      In  those  day*  the  grounds  were  not  as  sm9*6 
a*   they  ore  now,  and   as   between   brilliancy   and  en 

tage  was  with  the  latter,      <    Lrpentei 
play  over  after  nver  without  being  tnmpted  to  take  alii - 

iii  Daft,  though  powerful   bitters,  only  hit  when  it  was  sals  ** 
do  so,  and  when,  to  me  a  phrase  col  inugti  in  cric*-et.»i* 

easily  understood  by  non-crickctcrs,  *  their  eyes  were  wrl 
On  the  oilier  band,  the  Gentlemen,  with  very  few  except}** 
were  unable  to  retiat  the  Inclination  to  hit     Tho*  had  ootri 
great  fund  of  pati-.n  <-  which  was  par:  i  csioual  i 

stock-in-trade.  The  result  was  a  repetition  of  misfortanec  h"J 
to  the  success  of  the  amateur   teams,      in  odd  this.  lar* 

bowling  was  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  professions! i.     Ysaff 
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urs  did  not  care  for  bowling  as  they  do  now.  'I  her  prae- 
lUBJ  it  less  then  balling.  .Mr.  E.  W,  Ulom  Mr.  C.  I).  Mar- 
sham,  Mr.  Traill,  Mr.  Hampton,  and  other*,  were  fine  bowlerx, 
hot  tliev  had  not  the  combined  accuracy  and  spin  of  the  j>rofe*« 
•Una]  bowler*  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  \Ve  doubt  whether 
thtre  has  ever  been  a  time  in  which  the  anutcur  bowling  was 
npfrior  to  the  rimfi  laiiuinl  But.  it  undoubted ly  was  nne  so, 
•fan  n  were  invariably  defeated  by  the  Players. 

Id  lAfWj  the  tide  began  to  turn.      In    thftt   year  the  f  ienrlemr-n 
wtO  at  Lord's,  and  lost  at  the  Oval.     In  the  following  year  the 
GfCticuieu  won  at  the  Oval. and  lost  at  Lord's.    Tin  n  Ml  many 
reus  the  amateurs  had  all  the.  beat  of  it  on  both  grounds,     flow 
math  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  contributed  to  this  result,  a  few  short 
in-  quoted  to  vhow     Iii  I.^On,  iii  the  mau&  M  Lord1! 
be  made  134   not   out     In   1989,  he   made  43  and   83  at  the 
Oral;  in  1870.  he  mrule  10'J  and  1 1  at  Lord's  (on  t!ie  ocensiou 
the  PUyora  were  defeated  by  4  runs),  and  8  and  215  at  the 
In  1873   be  m.xlr  77  u  d   UJ  at  IxinlV,  and  117  at  the 
In  1S73  he   made   163  at  Lord's,  and  15S  at  the  Oval 
oddly  enough  after  having  beau  cat  ight  »IT  a  'no  ball,'  and 
ving  ployed  a  ball  on  to  hU  wicket  which  did  not  dislodge  the 
ill.      In  1874  be  did  not  do  much,  but  in  \b~lt  he  made  7  and 
rdV    lr»  1876  hi  made  0  And  90  at  ;!..■  Oval,  and  lti9st 
a.   In  1S7S  he  mode  40  and  66  at  the  Oval,  and  90  and  2  at 
ftl'a.     Duriuir  the  whole  of  this  period  his  bowlinirand  field 
were  ascrTeetive  as  hi*  batting.    Indeed,  without  bint  the  amateur* 
Would  have  done  badly,  for  be  was  assuredly  K  host  in  himself. 

Nor  waa  hi*  prowess  confined  to  these  matches.  Between 
1864  and  1H77  inclusive,  he  plavcd  85S  innings  in  first-el*,** 
snatch  rs  and  avrrar  ins,  and   he  howled  in  347  first- 

«**•*  innings,  mid  averaged  'SJj  wicketa  per  inning*  at  i  do 

11  runs  ]H-r  w!r  kci.  HU  power  tivrr  MB  hall  was  marvellous. 
His  great  height  gave  him  a  reach  of  which  he  knew  fully 
bov  to  avail  himself.  His  ©ye  was  clear  and  accurate;  Iii 
atr»ngtb  ^rcat  ;  and  hit  know  ledge  of  the  pnme  unrivalled.  All 
fading  came  alike  to  him.  When  other  oatsmen  were  puzxlc-d 
by  s  new  style  of  delivery,  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  condition 
of  lit  ground,  or  by  difficulties  of  wicketa  or  o(  light,  Mr.  Cirnce 
•uni  to  treat  all  circumstances  with  the  calm  DOiifldCftjCB  of  a 
■toner,  ond  display  to  admiring  eyes  his  superiority  to  all  forme 
^{opposition.  There  was,  in  a  word,  do  sort  of  mistrust  of  the 
..  that  he  was  ttie  best  cricketer  that  had  ever  appeared, 
•nd  much  belief  in  the  prophecy  that  very  DDJ  {'tail!  must 
|>ass  before  he  would  be  equalled, 

"race  has   been   for  many  years  a  practising  pfajslcxan, 

and 
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and  1ms  for  *ome  time  held  local  office  in  tbis  capacity, 
obvious  tliat,  to  enable  him   to  detote  Id*  summers  I 
special  arrangements  must  have  boon  necessary.    These  ftirup* 
BOtntl  at.  ono  time  received  a  grant  deal  of  CO  .ipenaili 

amonjr  the  ranks  of  the  professional  plajm.  I  I  •  beiay  or 
prim  at  cricket,  the  iiiipjurtAnce  of  in-  dutioctioa  betrta 
trait  ftn*l  professionals  is  not  so  great  as  it  it  in  otto 
spheres  of  contest.  But  it  is  nevertheless  of  moment  LA  CI 
as  elsewhere,  that  the  status  of  amateurs  should  be  can 
dtfiacd  :  and  it  would  be  a  (treat  pitj  if  it  could  ever  be  sbssa) 
that  men  playing  at  cricket  a«  m  id*  out  of  the  rsac 

an  income  to  which  men  playing  as  professionals  could  o* 
hope  tn  att;iin.  As  regards  English  cricketers,  the  .Ma:;Wbo*t 
Club  hay©  taken  «tT«ctual  step*,  by  oarefalh  lupi  -4* 

qaalificttiof)*  for   those  selected   to  play  for   the  GentArocti 
ajrainst  the  Player*  at  Lord's.     But  the  condition*  under  whxh 
elevens   from  other  countries  obtain    access    to   onr    prii. 
grounds  will,  we  venture  to  think,  require  careful   coiittkn- 
tion  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  'cricket  schisi  b  did  nut* 

mischief  before  1861.  Without  going  at  oil  into  the  iletshW 
;»  disagreeable  subject,  we  may  say,  tbnt  it  was  caused  \<}  *> 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  professional  players  to  combise  fcr 
the  purpose  of  making  their  own  terms,  and  settling  where  tVf 
would  anrl  wbere  the)  would  not   play.     Thi 

iusc  without  the  support  of  genti  mc  i  of  position  pes**- 

sionnl  OfititttftH  rould  not  stand,  nnd  the  leading  gentleuifSJ  srt 

tin  ir  faces  sternly  against  fate-money  matches  and   m*trV* 
H^':iinst  odds,      Recently,   however,  the  fashion  of  ■ 
matches  has  been  reintroduced  by  our  Australian   visitors,  wh» 
hare   this  year   insisted   on   receiving   for  thciasrjie* 
gate-money  taken  on  the  grounds  on  which  they  hsre  pis  ml; 
in   some  cases  they  have  received  more  than  hall.      I  lictsv 
don  which  they  have  l>een   allowed  to  oci  upy,  though  perwetrf 
honourable  to  themselves,  i*  one  which  we  bclie%ac  to  be 
dsUMBIOM   lo   the  true  interests  of  cricket.      If   then   rr.io>pte 
is  followed,  we  may  have  a  repetition  of  tho  arils  whieh  *W 
successfully  combatted  between   1864  and  18R7-      Englis*  f*** 
fesaionaU  are  well  paid  now  (a  successful  player  make*  8J 
a  week,  bcaidca  presents) ;  and  we  think  that  it  is  praeh  h-H,rT 
that  they  should  be  employed  at  a  generous  scale*  of  itUUSrT** 
tion  by  committee*  of  county  and  mcrrop  ibs,  thastai 

they  should  attempt  to  set  up  a  society  ■•  noog  themselrrs  W 
the  formation  of  contracts,  which  might  appear  for  the  moo* 
advantageous,  but  the  benefit  of  which  would  uot  be  U< 
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Professional  matches  arc  interesting  n*  displays  of  mntnrf 
but  the  keenest  and  mint  exciting  matches  arc  unqucs- 
i|y    ;  l»Jr*d     Im-Iuitii    r In-     Ptbllc    SrlninW    and    till* 

rsitics.  P?o  one  carat  the  least  whether  the  smoker*  Km  M 
:Lc  aoa-unokers,  or  tin  players  arret  thirt v  arc  defeated  by 
tKosc  under  thirty,  rind  there   is   DOt  much   inf •  |    [fl  the 

chtnecs  of  the  North   against  the  South.     The  gaffiCS  bell 
regiments  and  between  college*  of  tin-  k.-iii  ■*  university  ptw 

it.  liut  the.  rivalry  in  the  mutches  between  Oxl"i  1 
1  unbrulge,  Eton  ami  Harrow,  or  Eton  and  Winchester, 
is  more  polished,  the  cprit  do  corps  more  thorough,  than 
i*  the  cmc  with  any  other  contest*,  W  hat  boj  who  has 
4  iron  his  blue/  and  is  chosen  one  of  the  proud  and  famous 
body  who  arc  to  contend  nt  Lord's  for  the  honour  of  their 
uhofil,  does  not  think  of  the  coming1  struggle  by  day  and 
dream  ol  it  by  night,  for  weeks  befoM  the  happy  day  when,  in 
the  preeenrv  ''1'  M-hoolfellowi  an  miring  r-yi 

loving  critics,  he  is  to  play  his  anxious  part?     VVhat  GAM 

i    the   favourite   but!     VVbnt  practice  is  therewith   bis 
colleagues'     What   painful   efforts   to    improve    the   wed.   and 
the  strong  points  of  his  play!     And  tui  tin-  ■ 
lolicitotB  watCniog  during  the  whole  summer  half  of  the 
"■a  *  of  his  eleven,  what  eager  search  for  nascent  skill. 
voni  careful  comparison  of  competing  claims!     What  arduous 
tolislung  ol  others,  and  what  studious  efforts  to  justify  the  high 
»icd  \>\  himself!      At  the  Universities  tin-  same  is 
Case,  except  that  at  the  Universities  the  keenness  is  more 
veiled,  the  enthusiasm   less  demonstrative!      In  the   field,  how- 
em,  the  University  player*  have  an  advantage.      Their  skill  [l 
matured,  their  experience  more  ripe,  their  physical  powers 
developed.     Voting  men  who  an  playing  f«n    ilu-  Ncmiid 
rd  time  for  theii   I   nivci   il  ea  i-ughtto  be  in  the  zenith  of 
activity   and   quickness.     Their  play    should   show,   and 
does  show,  more   brilliancy   and  dash  than  that  of  ol 
Their   batting    may   not    be  as   cautious,    nor    :: 
l*"*-iing   as    severe,   :»x   thai   of  men    lulf  :i    dozen   years   their 

on  :  but  in  rapidity  <if  motion,  in  clcgnnce  of  style,  an  1    t 
■afliachJng  nnd  unwearied  energy,  they  should  hnre  no  com- 
pter*.   Coupled  with  these  qualirlcatioiie,  University   plai 
display  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  .i  /.est  which  has  no  equal.     Con* 
it!y  there  arc  few  cricket  matchee  which  afford  »o  much 
*»citemeiit,  or  gi»e  sueh  opporton  b *•'  real  pleasure  >»! 

-ecomponies  a  eloso  finish,  as  a  University  match  where 
tfe  result  is  uncertain  at  the  end. 
Tarcc  times  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  that  pleasure  been 
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afforded  at  Lord's.  In  1867  Cambridge  bad^  headed  OxfaioVt 
66  inns  in  their  first  innings,  and  writ-  jhi[  in  to  get  the  n**H 
scora  of  105  in  their  second.  The  ground  wu  fast,  and  h«» 
evident  that  runs  would  come  speedily  if  al  oil.  InasmoA  * 
the  Cambridge  flown  contained  five  tirtt-clast  bats,  and  lwoo» 
three  other*  with  great  power*  of  detcnec,  the  best  jud^is- 
ticipatcd  an  easy  victory  lor  the  Lighr  BiQftf  lW«  shall  *'a 
by  live  wickets/  »<iid  a  by  no  moan*  sanguine  partisan  ol  C«a> 
bridge,  now  occupying  an  honourable  position  on  the  jwiitkJ 
I'liH  ii.  who  hoped  that  the  *pell  ol   HAflOOM  <>;>  V  adltar 

cricket  fold,  which  had  long  attended  Oxford,  was  all** 
broken.  Mr.  B.  L.  Fellowes,  however,  the  Oxford  bowler,  «u 
in  fine  form.  Howling  from  the  Pavilion  end  he  kept  derat- 
ing over  after  over  of  straight,  well-pitched  ball*,  with  a  Iruk 
curl  from  leg.  This  was  just  the  aort  ol  bowling  to  prods** 
efTect  in  a  match  ol  Mich  intense  interest.  Mr  was  rnoosmgoi 
by  early  success,  and  bowled  with  great  pluck  as  well  asatfi 
some  good  fortune.  It  was  obvious  thai  Oxford  would  via  if 
they  could  keep  the  average  of  run*  per  wicket  as  low  U 
and  oddly  enough,  as  the  score  approached  that  figure,  a  wicket 

v<  fell.  Hul  between  4  wickets  for  40  ami  10  fit* 
there  is  a  vast  difference,  especially  where  every  ( snick  *  gets  4 
arid  every  'bye'  runs  to  the  boundary.  Still  -ri  widrts  far 
about  50,  and  6  wickets  for  a  trifle  over  60,  kept  the  hope*  of 
the  Oxonians  at  fever  heat.  When  Mr.  Green,  a  very  ptin'ukiof 
player,  was  caught  nt  point,  and  .Mr.  Warren,  who  in  the  last 
innings  had  earned  hi*  bat  for  37,  was  caught  al  the  wicket,  the 
excitement  grew;  but  oven  then  Cambridge  did  not  despsi-'- 
With  D  wickets  down  and  some  20  rum  to  gel,  Mr.  Ct  A- 
Absolom  CaflM  in.  No  one  better  than  he  to  score  at  sack  • 
crisis.  Cool,  uninfluenced  by  the  excitement  >d  the  moment* 
i In-  overthrow  ot'  his  fellows,  perfectly  capnble  of  either  <ic 
f ending  bis  wicket  or  hitting  a  bad  ball  for  4,  be  seemed  cfc 
very  l>est  man  that  could  lie  selected  to  win  a  victory  a;  suci  » 
time.  Every  ball  was  watched  with  interest.  Tbo  bowler  ■!*■ 
was  howling  at  the  opposite  end  lo  Mi  Fellow*!  was  a  fcst 
shooting  bowler,  with  a  quick  break  back  which  made  it  vet) 
hard  to  hit  Ids  bulls  on  the  on  side.  Ball  after  ball  did  be deJirsT 
which  this  peculiarity  alone  saved  from  destructive  viosOKB- 
The  score  crept  up;  Mr.  Absolom  seemed  invincible.  Ta? 
Cambridge  total  arrived  within  15  of  that  of  their  opponents, 
within  l3.  Two  tourers,  or  even  one,  would  have  ptobsatjf 
given  them  the  game,  from  the  loss  of  confidence  it  sfoaii 
have  caused  ti>  rheir  opponents.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
ball  from   Mr.    Fellowcs,    with    mora    than   usual  curl,  a** 

Mr. 
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Mr.  AbsoJom's  off  bail,  and  the  Dark  Jiluc  eleven  Lad  woo  by 
the  rery  small  amount  of  13  run*. 

Even  more  exciting  was  the  match  of  1670.  That  rear 
Cambridge  bad  finished  twr>  innings  of  147  and  206,  in  the 
U«  of  which  Mr.  W.  W.  Vanlley  mode  the  first  'century  T  that 
foul  ever  been  made  in  an  inter-University  match.  Oxford, 
wao  had  mad*  17i>  in  their  first  try,  had  179  to  got  to  win. 
tin  A.  T.  Fortescuc  compiled  44,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  OtUway  played 
imoit  patient  inning  of  69.  Mr.  F.  H.  Hill  was  wl-11  in,  and 
there  were  10  runs  tu  u'd  and  5  wickets  to  go  down.  Many 
spectators  left  the  ground,  thinking  the  match  over.  Some  good 
judges,  not  rating  highly  the  batting  of  the  hut  three  Oxonians, 
especially  at  a  crista,  remained  and  were  well  repaid  for 
tbeir  patience.  With  4  to  get  to  win  and  3  wickets  to 
fall,  Mr.  Hiitlcr  in;. lie  a  hard  iiil  to  ]<•_%  which  would  have 
undoubtedly  scored  the  Tcqui&ito  number  had  it  not  been 
half  stopped  by  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Ward,  a  left-handed 
bowler.  With  3  to  get  to  win  and  3  wickets  to  fall,  Mr. 
Cobdcn  bowled  to  Mr.  Butler.  Off  the  first  ball  of  the  over 
Mr.  Butler  was  caught  nt  mid-oiF.  The  second  produced  no 
result.  \Witb  two  ww  kcts  to  fall  and  2  runs  to  get  to  tie,  it  was 
ilily  certain  that  Mr.  Hill  would  score  the  required  2  if 
he  was  allowed  a  chance.  Practically,  therefore,  it  come  to  this, 
::il.-xv  tin-  lavt  i\mi  balls  of  tho  over  were  fatal  the  chances 
of  Cambridge  were  worthless.  The  huge  ring  of  spectators 
looked  on  aghast.  Nut  n  word  was  said  as  the  Oxford  batsman 
Strode  to  the  wicket.  Tho  occasion  was  too  absorbing  for 
aiioc.  Every  eye  was  strained  upon  the  wickets.  Whfctei  H 
bo|>«*  or  fears  were  felt,  to  none  was  expression  given.  The 
intensity  of  feeling  was  kept  up — for  the  first  ball  of  the  two 
was  fata!,  and  the  last  Oxonian  came  in  with  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing his  wicket  up  for  one  ball  only.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  n.t  one  breathed  at  Mr.  Cohden  ararted  to  deliver  the  ball, 
anil  the  moment  of  time  W  Inch  elapsed  as  it  sped  on  its  way  was 
oftmrmxsdleled  anxiety.  Alas  for  the  hopes  of  the  Oxonians!  The 
ball  was  straight.  It  was  unimpeded  in  its  course.  And  by 
2  runs  only  Cambridge  were  declared  victors  of  the  closest 
University  match  on  record. 

A  plucky  thing  was  done  in  the  University  match  of  1375  by 
Mr  A.  \Y\  Ridley,  tho  Oxford  captain.  Cambridge  had  to  get 
17o  to  win,  and  had  scored  161  with  three  wickets  to  fall 
and  two  men  well  set.  At  this  stage  Mr.  Ridley  put  himself  on 
'■•  1  .owl  slows.  His  judgment  in  doing  so  was  sound.  A  Hairs  were 
desperate,  and  desperate  expedients  could  aloue  avail.  Unless 
tbe  change  were  successful  Cambridge  must  win,  and  success 

must. 
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must  come  speedily  or  not  at  nil.     Still  it  was  a  bold  this;  fees 
captain  to  put  himself    «n  '.»•  bowl,  and  to  bowl  slows  «t 
few    run*  worn  required.     The  resnlT,  however,  fully  jo . 
Mi    Ki'ilcy'*  opinion.      His  first  ball   dispose*!   of  one  of  tW 
dangerous  batsmen       The  o  her  wai  caught  olT  a  hard  hitfanr 
the  opposite  bowler,  and   the  Inst  Cambridge  man  cumr 
get  G  run*  to  save   the  match.     The  first  hall    Irwin  Mi.  !! 
he  played,  the  second  nearly   honied   bun,  and  the  third  •- 
<juiU\     ToU*,  thrice  Within  the  short  period  of  tea  years  ami 
the  University  match  been   decided  by  extraordinarily  nam* 
majorities. 

\Vr   have   not  spnrr   to   rvl'rr  To   the  many  rrmnrkahl*  fats 
which  have  been  performed  in   these  matches;   but  tlsc  w. 
keeping   of  Mr.  u   T.   Held   in    18C7,   the   two  long  stum  rt 
Mr.  VV.  \V.  Yardlcy,  100  and   130,  and  Mr.  S.  » fa! 

of  getting  10  Cambridge  wickets  in  one  innings,  will  net  W 
easily  forgotten,  :uul  fully  deierv*  record 

That  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  merits  of   LtQBJtti 
Harrow,  is  clear  from  tin-  fact,  that  of  sixty  matches  betwetatk 
two  schools  each  has  won  twenty-Five  and  ten  have  been  drs*n 
Time  was  when,  Harrow*  being  in  the  ascendant,  rritii-«  (aaai 
all  manner  ol  excuses  for  the  failure  of  Iiton.     In  chief  tiese- 
that  rowing  tool  ftH  >'.  the  best  buys,  and  thai  the  slow  am 
Eton  ground  did  not  conduce  to  success  on  the  fast  sod  unerrr 
sward  of  the  Moryltbone  Club.     Both  these  causes  uaaj 
aflrcted    the    result,     bur    wo    am    diiposed    to    attribute  uV- 
superiority  of  Harrow,  which  at  one  time  was  marked,  to  iW 
i    irlKnrr  of  iln-  (nulling  which  they  had.      There    an 
Harrovians  who  will  not  admit  that  to  the  good  offices  of  tat 
present  Lord   Dcssborougli   and  the  late  Mr.  lu\ 
cricket   owes   a   very    heavy   debt     At  a  time  when   I 

rh  and  bumpy,  when  balls  rising  ••*  high  as  the  baunio'* 
head  alternated  with  the  deadliest  shooters,  when  T*flW 

be  BaOW  dangerous  to  a  batsman  than  trust  in  a  limited  uoi? 
standing  of  the  law  that  the  angle  of  inridmire  in  eqssl  s»  to* 
angl«    of   reflection,  F.    Ponsonby    and    R,    i**..  uajkt 

lessons  of  Caution,  and  fostered  a  style  of  play,  which  ■"' 
eminently  successful  at  Lord's.  Kvcry  ball  that  was  aot  shin 
enough  to  be  treated  as  a  long  hop  was  smothered  ;»ife» 

A  straight  ball  was  rarely   punished.     Kuris   will  come  I 
wicket  be  kept  un,  was  the  lesson  over  and  over  again  psesssd 
upon  captains  ol  elevens  as  well  as  'new  choices."     Ts> 
liberties  and  run  no  risks.     Punish  crooked  bowling  jcrtnlj. 
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but  never  be  off  your  guard  with  straight.    Oppose!  like 

besc,  Eton  cloens  accustomed  to  true  ground  were  for  o 

i  a  disadvantage.     Hut  with  the  lianioiminnl  ol  Load's  tin-; 

olste  of  things  changed.     The  Harrow  teaching  to  which  We 

have  referred  was  counteracted  by  the  *  coaching  '  or  Mr.  K.  A. 

1  Mitchell,  formerly  captain  of  the  Oxford  Eleven,  and  one  of 

tWmoftt  ttcere  players  of  the  present  b*L  ..     The  style 

wkkt  he  inculcated  was  very  different.     His  method  was  q 

iiUtiLt.       With  liim  there  ncic  few  balls  oil'  uhii.li    runs  OOZlU 
act  be  raiulo.      If  a  ball   was  the  slightest  hit  over-pitch"  < 
could  be   driven;    if  under- pitched,  it   could    be    forced   with 
sSjuflg  irri  W'-   himself  WOtlld  ewn  come  down  upon 

loot  moat  dangerous  of  balls  (rorcly  seen  Dpoa  1  grounds 

>f  modern  dais)  a  ley  stump  shooter,  with  sufnYirtnt  strength   to 
Hake  the  interposition  of  a  fieldsman  nccessorj  if  three  runs 
in  ho  saved.     No  hidl  wot  safr  ham  liim  ;  mill  with  hi* 
e  at  Eton  oroie  a  school  of  players  well  tbli  to  take 
vantage  of  the  improvement  made  in  the  wickets  nt  Lords. 
The  remit  wai  that  Eton,  which  had  only  won  one*  between 
S&l  and    1"''>   inclusive,  was  thi  i    -.  ntnrinu*  for  four  years 
©oniecutirely,  and  bos  since  fairlv  held  bet   >wn 

I  Gcoeat  of  grounds  is  a  moat  important  clement  in 

modern  cricket,  the  effect  of  which  is  sometime*  not  fully  valued. 

he  siac  ol  the  wickets  and  of  the  bat,  the  size  and  weight  ol 

ike  ball,  and   lb     <  :-   ri<  -   In  mi  which  il  ia  to  be  bowled,  wctfl 

fixed  at  a  time   when  grounds  were  very   different  from  what 

dtry  are  now.      Knowledge  of  all    sorts  advances,  and  knots* 

Wre  of  the  proper  method  of  prv-parjng  a  crirJ*et  ground  U  BO 

except i " m»  to  the  role.      Rollers  have  increased  in  ixzc  and  btN 

crossed  out  all  irregularities.      Mowing-machines  1'fTect  a  siinmtli- 

nou  which  scythes  could  never  reach.      More  money  is  spent  in 

sroftering  end   draining   and    generally  tending   the    tint. 

istanogcr  of  a  ground  now  would  dare  to  arrange  for  a  first-class 

Bu&'.eh  on  a  hod  wicket,  or  at  leuBt  on  one  on  which  the  utmost 

are  bad  not  been  bestowed.     The  result  is  that  the  advantages 

sutarally  possessed  by  a  batsman  have  been  greatly  enhanced 

■  certain  extent  this  wo*  counterbalanced  by  tfa*  changeable 

Weather  \> (  a  succession  of  years  up  to  loe.'J,  ba.%  - 

w4  oar  summers.     Grounds  wen*  hard  one  week  and  sott  the 

■srit     Hardly   bad    the    batsman    become    accustomed  to  the 

*l*ee*sit>  of   ft  ind    able    tn   ilerive   lienefil  from  It,  when 

play  became  fatally  dangerous,  and  woo  verso.    Men   play- 

on  a  alow  wicket  one  week  would  find   them- 

►lately  to  var\  their  stylo  by  a  few  days  of  hot  sun  err 
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end  of  the  next.     Even  in  these  years,  buwsra,  whenever  t\p 
ground  remained  herd  for  a  fortnight  the  scores  crept  up. 

On<-  of  the   Itrst   and    most  experienced  judges  of  the  guv. 
lor  whose   opinion  we   have  the   highest   respect,  has  held  tfce 
flew,    ili  if    1 1  if   lt'u;:   semes   uf   rim  present 
deficiency  of  the  bowlers  in   pitch  and  spin.     Hut  witl:- 
any  way  wishing   10  undervalue  (he  *  good  old  days,'  we  din k 
whether  at   any    time  ttine  have  been  bowlers  who  hsv*  W 
iiii.ii    locuracj  of  pitch  and  greater  severity  of  spin 
men  as  Ulyett,  Peatr,  Bates,  Hmlnw,  S] 
And  yet  what  enormous  scorca  off  then       I         «  hsk 

nt  what  Imppened  after  a  ipell  di  fine  weather  in  August  U*L 
Nottingham  made  404  against  Middlesex;  '  1 10  arsats* 

Wiltshire;  Notts  Castle,  301,  md  Gentler* n  **?!,$??, 

against  Marylcbonc ;  Somersetshire,  300  against  Devonshire; 
Yorkshire,  338  against  Kent ;  Herefordshire,  530  against  Esw, 
Surrey,  869  .'igainst  Derbyshire;  Sussex,  3.p>9  against  Yoffcsslnr. 
In   the  (Gloucestershire  and  Middlesex  match,  at  «ls/i' 

play.  Thirty  wicket*  hid  fallen  fur  978  rum 

Qndoubtodly  there  are  instances  of  small  totals.  Tbus  \$t* 
eleven  nl  niounestcrsnirc  only  made  88  against  the  Aacrrsiiiia 
on  a  good  wicket.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact,  thsi  Isgr 
scores  arc  very  frequent  when  the  grounds  are  hard  sad  ik 
wiekets  are  pood.  This  we  do  not  think  to  be  for  the  admnbflt 
i  I  -rieket.  VYc  believe  the  game  would  be  a  better  p 
innings  were  shorter.     The  Marylehone  Cluh,  alter  mam 

I.injr,  at  a  departure  irom  the  rule,  have  enacted  its:  as#- 
day  niatrlies  sli;dl  be  decided  by  the  first  innings  if  not  pl»n2 
out— thus   admitting  what  has   Ion;j  eeognixed  as  a  is, 

that   a   whole   summers   day   is   nut   sufficiei      I 
match  at  cricket.    Two  days  are   notoriously  insufficient  fa 
good  matches,  and  there  have  been  many  instances  in  «ska 
nrst*clsss   contests   have   been    unfinished    it   tho   end  of  thn« 
days'   play.     There  are  few  men  who  will  afford  this  *ii 
au  amusement     The  managers  of  University  ci  ne  of  | 

late  years  bitterly  complained  that  lawn  tennis  attracts  nvut 
good  players  from  the  cricket-Held.     Men   i-on  shoot,  or 
nr  fish,  without  abandoning  other  occupations.      But  from 
to  August  any  one   who  seeks  to  hold  a  first-class  jawitiec  if 
Cricket  must  giro  it  his  whole  lime,  to  the  utter  exdesworf ' 
all  else. 

If  100  were  a  winning  score  for  a  side  instead  of,  as  B0*i 
a  paltry  performance,  fewer  matches  would   be  left  dm** 
plsy    would    be    more  interesting  to  watch,  men   who  fesi* 
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engagements  would   not  be   forc<nl   to   abandon   first- 
Cricket  so  early  in  life,  and  tbc  gratification  of  in-  platan 
I  would   be  greater.      \»  are  fully  twala  that  agnitut 
ach  change  many  influences  combine.      liutsuien  who  cure 
for  their  own  lOOre  than   the  success  of  their  tide*,  rejoice 
iking  innings  of  100  or,  as  it  is  now,  even  890  runs: 
is.iitim:il  .«ir  pleased  when  huge  figures 
splayed  on   the  telegraph  board.     But  really  good  judges 
!   game   would   be   far    more   pleased   with   close    rnntcas 
Dod  batting  under  more  difficult  eitCUnstaiUaWj  than  they 
•w,  where  talced  bowlers  and  jaded  fichlinu-ii  H<»ik  ut  the 
Hi  rflurt  of  getting  out  good  batsmen  whose  tail;  it   too 
nd  whose  advantages  arc  too  gTeat,      And  the  best  players 
derive  far   more  satisfaction  from  30  or  40  run$  made 

difficulties,  than  tbey  get  from  punishing  bowling  which 
•  chmu ■»-  of  raccesf. 

en  wo  come  to  the  remedy,  the  position  is  not  so  clew. 

tension  of  the  law  of  lesr  before  wicket  would  do  some- 

Tbo   law   as  it  stands  was  pasted   by   tin-   Marylebonc 

rcry  much  at  the  instance  ol  Mr.  Aislabie,  who  siditl 
)ark  in  a  dispute  M  to  the  moaning  of  *  a  straight  ball* 
in  hun  and  Caklicourt,  another  umpire.  When  the  law 
asml,  totj  fen  persona1  foresaw  its  full  effect.  And  at 
t  many  of  the  best  balls  of  a  bowler  who  bowls  '  round 
diet :  are  defeated   bj   the  but*;  gi      Any  change 

however,  put  so  much  into  the  power  of  umpires  that  this 
1  of  redressing  die  inequality  is  not  universally  approved. 
Tease  the  siae  of  the  wickets,  or  lessen  the  six*  of  the 
«  other  alternatives.  If  Mr.  Wurd,  when  he  arranged 
itch  called  *  Ward's  Folly/ had  contented  liimieli  wiili 
ins;  the  trial  of  a  moderate  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
.  be  would  have  received  some  support  which  he  did  not 
.1  may  be  that  a  larger  wicket  may  again  be  tried.  But 
r,   lu   the  delight    which   many   good  players   take  in   a 

with   broomsticks,  we  should  think    the  more  popular 

would  be  to  deduct  from  the  width  of  tbc  bat.     Cricket, 

1  games,   it  very  confarvative,  and   we  do  not  satii  i 

lecdy  adoption  of  any  considerable  change.     But  if 

p»  and  wearisome  innings  of  the  present  time  arc  allowed 

inuc,  howlers  will  become  weaker  and  weaker,  and  first- 

t    hiII    I)i-   i  unfilled   to   professionals,  or  quosi-pro- 

U»,  and  youths  of  immature  experien<  a, 

cet  has  wandered  from  England  to  distant  parts  of  tbc 

On    the   Continent    it    has   made  no  progress.      An 
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English  eleven  visited  Paris  tome  years  ago,  bat  their  ooptoes* 

Were  their  own  countrymen ;  am!  the  French,  who  hold  i  liifk 
position  at  tennis,  have  shown  DO  aptitude  forcrfek«t  Tbsst 
rlrveni  from    Roghri'  !    America;  professionals  d 

1859   an-  md  amateur*  in  1871-     The  last  ctcvea  aaa 

Irci  by  Mr.  R.  A.  FitxGerald,  by  whom  the  visit  was  cuasavas- 
rated  in  a  witty  and  amusing  little  volume,*  to  which  wevoak 
we  linul  spare  to  refer.  The  matches  were  invariably  arsin* 
odds.  Except  in  Philadelphia.  CtickM  hssf  HOC  availed  stains 
the  counter  m  "t  base-ball.     In  Philadelphia  tbm  u 

a  strong  club,  the  representatives  of  which  havo  been  h' 
welcomed  this  year  in  England,  and  are  to  be  thanked  fortastt 
pleasant,  manner  of  play,  as  well  as  to  la*  j  raised  to.  risen  pluck; 
and  increasingly  nble  performances.  It  remains  to  be  ssss 
whether  tin  v  will  be  able  to  form  a  sufficiently  strong  potuira, 
to  spread  the  lore  of  a  game  which  hag  not  rat  obtained  a  ban 
on  the  affection*  of  the  American  petiple. 

Elevens  hare  visited  Australia,  when*  the  knowledpe  af  the 
fame,  soon  grew.     VVhat  qualifications  our  colonial  cousins  bar* 

!"i  h%  it  proved  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  men  sr aa,  4* 
the  third  time,  have  played  exhibition  matches  in  this  cOWtry 
Siicli    n   team    hi*    mrrly  hem  Kern    in  llrt*  <  i-ld.     Ihrj 

li;>vr  won  oftencr  than  they  hare  lost,  when  playing  npsintt  «.<r 
Strongest  counties.  They  hare  exhibited  no  tailurc,  rren  arsis* 
reprcsentatiro  English  elevens.  There  are  some  who  waaM 
differ  from  dot  opinion,  thai  thej  wo*)d  oftstser  titan  at*  br 
defeated  by  the  best  eleven  which  England  can  produce;  be> 
there  is  no  one  who  would  refuse  to  admit  that  they  bare  jiws 
an  example,  from  which  even  the  most  skilful  of  our  enunrrrssss 
have  had  something:  to  learn.  The  conditions  under  whit* 
they  play  are  those  they  haw  made  for  their  Own  advaimar. 
For  this  no  blame  attaches  to  them.  While  in  the  Isifssr 
interests  of  cricket  we  think  that  those  conditions  are  osru  » 
question,  and  should  receive  careful  reconsideration,  we  . 
i' in  the  highest  tribute  to  the  skill  ami  datermlnilhsi sflaca 
have  afTornVd  great  enjoyment  to  the  many  thousands  who  bur 
•i  the  Australians  wherever  they  have  apjHsared. 
(  r  ukei  has  been  played,  with  more  or  lost  success,  in  rariaas 
parts  of  Ireland.  In  Dublin  the  Phoviix  Gob  can  bris* 
together  a  stmng  team,  and,  under  the  guidance  of*  an  aUf 
secretary,  has  played  many  good  matches.  In  the  eaiioOJ 
of   the    Phoenix    Park    knots   of  boys   and   men   may  he  ares 

-  '  WiokcU  in  tuo  West'    *W».  YJniloy  fcwt! 
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cluing  on   any  tumours  afternoon,  and  a  ground  has  bees 
t  ipw:  working  men  oLDnhlm,     In  Cork  and  I 

here  are  good  club*.     Nor  are  there  wanting  signs  th.it.   in, 
llCCOttOtry  people  of  other  parts  of  Ireland.  ■  desire  i»  spreading 
to  encourage    and   to  cultivate   ■   g*JB4   I  U6h   afford*,   in   thfl 
strongest   and  yet  the  most  harmless  shape,  *n  opportuui: )   foi 
fa  display    <»f    that    spirit    of  'emulation    wliirli    is   cminen'I\ 
osracterittio  of  Irishmen.     The  local  clergy  of  till  denomina- 
tions  are    beginning   to    scr?    the;   advantages   of  cricket   as   a 
putime,  and   it   is  earnestly  to   be   hoped   that  their  efforts  to 
succeed. 
For  the  future  of  cricket  we  have  little  fear.     Two  dang 
•nly  do  ire  foresee  for  it:  the  effect  of  the  superiority  of  the 
riing  in  discouraging  gentlemen   from  undertaking  mall 
aieh   cannot   be    finished   in   two   days,  and   rfi      OTlll   ■ 
on  Id  fbllo  imittees  paid  elevens  liy  gate-money  tDsttsd 

so  much  a  man.     We  have  confidence  that  the  manner 

Kit*!)  cricket  will  avoiil  both  dnnggs.     Mir   M.u j  lebone 
9  holds  a  powerful   position,  and  the  relations  between    Eti 
atmnittee  and  tho  county  committees  are  tn  -idly.     In 

if  hands  tho  true  interests  of  cricket  nre  not  likely  to  suffer, 
itlser   from   difficulties   of   pecuniary   administration,  or   from 
reasonable  nnwillinfrnrw  to  make  a  very  good  game  a  better 
ac,    when    occasion    and    opportunity    for    improvements    nre 
town. 

mi.  lode  without  reference  to  the  loee  sustained 

he  (loath  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  all  cricketers 

Bfc    a   debt    of   gmtitude,    run!     l<»r    whose     memory    Harrow 

peclally   feels  the  most  thankful   and  aflrcrioante    respect 

Cohrrt  (irimstnn  was   ihi*  type  of  a  cricketer  of  thfl   I 

hool.      harncst    and    painstaking,  ho    met   and   overcame   aj] 

llicultirs  at  patiently  and  careMI]  .is  he  umnI  Id  ursacusuc  all 

ewling.      He  Lived  to  eec  cricket  pass  through  many  changes. 

nil  of  these  his  counsel  aud  cu-opcrniiun  were  frtclr  given 

ad  beneficially  usoti     By  hi*  tuition   .md   daily  care  Harrow 

Ticket  was  raised  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection.     Half- 

mliday  after  half-holiday  would  he  spend  teaching  the  boy*  of 

mta  upper  and   lower  school   lessons  of  carefulness  and  good 

tIp.      And  it  is  scarcely  too  mnch  to  sav,  that  what  be  taught 

cricket  was   profitable   to  those  who  learned  in  many  Other 

•ays.     His  efforts  were  appreciated  by  young  and  old,  and  to 

us  memory  wore  written    by  Mr.   K.  k.  Bowcn,  one   of  the 

mow    masters,  some   graceful    lines,  which   ne    quote    here, 

bst  because  of  their  literary  merit,  and  secondly  as  describing 

a  method 
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n  method  and  character  well  worthy  of  imitation,  not 
<  rirket,  but  in  DON  ac-rions  and  important  paths  of  life. 

1  Still  tin'  bulls  ring  upon  the  aun-lit  groaa, 

Still  tlm  big  elm*,  docp-ehudonul,  watch  it©  |>lay 
Anil  ordered  gnnin  and  Wnl  COD  I 
The  hours  of  May. 

1  Bet  tli *  gamp's  guardian,  orate,  n«>r  haoding  mora 

What  tan*  maj  gladden,  and  what  aim  may  Mot, 
Friend,  teacher,  playmate,  helper,  oonnae-Uur, 
Lies  rostiug  now. 

1 "  Over  " — they  more,  as  lade  their  fivulxuoii's  ait; 
With  fib  if  ted  uronc  thn  Mtrifi\  brpinn  atn-w  ; 
"  Over  " — wo  neem  to  hear  him,  tut  hi*  part 
la  over,  too. 

1  IIo  *vr*ycd  his  realm  of  gratia,  au>l  thinned,  and  wroo] 

Wanted  raah  introdon  from  :1m  tended  bw 
A  workman,  deeming,  for  tlm  friondfl  bo  taught, 
No  ncrvico  hard. 

•  He  found,  behind  firat  foilara,  more  suoocan ; 
Cbecrod  ttont  endeavour  tuor»  than  languid  skill; 

And  ruled  tbo  heart  of  boyhood  with  the  atroaa 
Of  helpful  will. 

•  Wall  played.     HU  life  was  honotter  than  our* ; 
Wo  schema,  ha  worked  ;  wa  hesitate,  ho  spoke ; 

His  rough  ho wn  item  held  uo  concealing  favor*. 
But  gruin  of  oak. 

'  No  earthly  umpire  tfponko,  hia  gn- 

Ami  (liKiiliH  :ini  dumb,  and  praiw?  i«  ill 
That  worth  and  truth,  that  manhood  and  that  lave, 
Aro  hid,  and  wait. 

4  Sloan  goutly,  whore  thou  nlcepont,  dear  old  friend; 
Think,  if  tlou  thinkcat,  on  the  bright  days  pari; 
Y.:t  loftier  Love,  aud  worthier  Troth  attend 
What  inoro  thou  hast ! ' 
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►  YD.      1.  (Euvrcs  de  Mauiilon^  edition  atmotfr  at  mticie  de 
h%*   iniditct.      Par    1'Abbt*   Blninpignon,   Profcsscur  ii    In 
jrbonnc.     4  rob.  iio.     Paris,  1865-1868. 
'it  de  MaAfiUon;  la  jcuncAsr:  ft  la  prfflcatiau     By  the  snme 

wljor.     Paris,  1879. 

•  opat  <k  Massilhn  ;  mivi  de  *a  comspcaidancc.     Bv  the 
me  Author      Paris,  18ML 

may   It   »Jd,  wr  think,  without  fear  of  owr-statinjr  the 

fact,  respecting  the  lost  of  the  three  gTCat  preachers  upon 

»c    ijis  the  splendid  Court  of  Louis   XIV.  was  accustomed 

ang  in  almost  breathless  suspenee,  that  to  English  readers 

cncral  he  has  hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  name  ami  n 

meet,  Hourdalouc,  Mass!  lion,  form  a  triad,  each  of  whom 
tuslly  suggests  the  other  two,  so  closely  linked  toother 
they  become  in  tlic  annals  of  the  Christian  pulpit  In  the 
r  of  time  they  make  a  naarlj  cootiaaouj  succession,  for  not 
he  word  ceased  to  sound  in  the  chapel  of  Versailles  In  m 

Futh  of  the  first,  did  the  second  lift  up  his  voice  in  the 
tho  Court ;  and  it  was  only  when  this  voice  too  had  sunk 
silence  that  tlic  thin!  took  up  his  parable,  and  U  tilercd  tlic 
triumph  of  shaking,  if  it  were  but  for  a  moment,  the 
(crate  self-complacency  of  the  aged  monarch.  In  the  order 
yleT  also,  they  followed  each  other  with  a  marked  gradation, 
h   has  been   compared   to    the   transition   from    Homer  to 

nk! lirne*,  And    ft""1     DemiHthiMirs    to    ('irrru;    the    MinorouH 

nic  of  the  earliest  giving  place  to  the  penetrating  austerity 
is  successor,  as  this  again  was  followed  by  the  diffuse 
miriness  of  the  last  of  the  three.  What  it  particularly 
cms  our  purpose  to  note  is  the  fact,  that  of  the  treasures  of 
■liars  eloquence  left  by  then  M  milch  tin-  woild.  Mat- 
is  share  has  in  this  country  enjoyed  the  widest  popularity, 
so  much  because  of  any  supposed  superiority  of  rhetorical 
t  in  his  sermons,  or  of  any  more  distinct  BtTOUT  of  I 
I  Initfa  whh  I)  bus  been  detected  in  them;  but  because  in 
comparative  freedom  from  dogmas  peculiar  to  Rome,  and 
cir  almost  exclusive  insistence  on  the  moral  side  of  Chris- 
ty, they  hare  hit  the  prevailing  taste  in  religion  among  us 
more  success  than  their  rivals.  Of  these  three  illustrious 
rhrrs,  then,  it  is  Massillon  who  bos  established  t'm  himself 
fidest  bold  i«n  tlic  English  mind.  Hut  it  is  his  word,  not 
alit\,  ih.it  ha*  U'come  thus  familiar  among  us.  We 
r  the  v  :  .  .  but  not  the  speaker;  the  communication,  but 
ibe   BIO,      That   is   th'.-   distinction   which   we    desire    to 
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emphasize.     For  every  hundred  reader*  who  lu> 

iiiauncc  with  Massillon's  sermons,  in  selections.  tmsU- 
UOBf,  extracts,  or  '  beauties/  it  would  not  be  easy,  we  ioufur* 
to  find  one  to  whom  the  preacher  himself  it  much  raore  that  so 
unsubstantial  shadow.  When  we  ask  what  manner  of  m*a  Ic 
was,  what  lit*  did  in  that  age  of  COntentSon  and  intripv,  nr 
what  influence  w:ia  exerted  by  him  oyer  the  thought  and  tic 

hi    nl'   M:  iporauKS,   it    is    n»t    easy   to   obtain 

definite  answer.  Of  the  popular  idea  of  him  tbe  end  as  stell  it 
the   bugfnirin|   I6MU   to   bet  that  bt   *  i  *I  jnvacbn;  a 

I  from  the  pulpit,  and  nothing  besides. 

It  may  be  conceded  at  once,  that  for  this  meagre  and  rape 
Bpdra  of  a  p#rsnn,  whose  nsme  if  to  e* 
r*  :d  mil  valid  excuse.  Massillon  was  not  a  man  of  action.  II* 
had  little  force  of  chancier.  His  one  Eminent  gift  was  thr  git 
..I  pi  hcbisg.  When  ho  stepjved  down  from  the  ; 
<!  ■  .1  in  !i  i!  tO  thr  urdinnry  level,  lift  wag  too  modest,  fos 
retiring,  too  much  a  lover  of  quiet,  1o  take  any  indeseodtsj? 
Jinc  of  his  own,  or  to  mix  himself  up  with  the  crooked  pJi'-ks 
and  the  Motemstietl  quarrels  of  his  time.  Of  JanieBU*  i**I 
Jesuit,  ul  (J.dlicnn  and  Ultramontane,  he  naked  nothing  btAt> 
lie  let  alone.     To  d©  aubmUtJreij   what  his  si.jm-  linrth 

iind  State  required  of  him  was  all  his  aim,  Strifes  tairit 
thumK  r  tod  uttrigBai  might  thicken  nnmnti  him  ;  bis  tat* 
biuinr-iia  was  to  compose  his  sermons,  learn  heart,  *nl 

deliver   thr*m   na   accurately   a*   li!  prruisttetL      Its 

word,  he  had  in  him  none  of  the  stuff  of  which  the  worWt 
leaders  ar«  mode.  But  he  possessed  what  on  tht-  wbolr  « 
letter,  although  it  makes  no  noiao  and  I  ami  little  repute 
was  the  yilt  of  gentle,  retiring  piety  ;  of  a  heart  undisturbed  fc* 
ambition,  waritwd  bj  tllArity,  and  in  lore  with  nearn;  ikmt 
on  u  10  corruption  around  him  loft  no  stain,  and  ahkfc. 

amidst  the  fierce  rivalries  and  selfish  poaciona  of  an  ajr  d 
OJaboUtl  and  profligacy,  preserved  unsullied  its  freshness  aoi 
innocence. 

Ii  i«c  the  worse  for  the  world  wbrn  such  •  »*1  of 

memory,  and  leave  to  its  annals  only  the  turbid  records  M  ***" 
bition  and  conflict  Wedpem  it  fortonate, therefore  me iltnni 
mean  for  the  illustrious  preacher's  fame,  hut  lor  the  eJiScatiot 
of  an  age  which  tsdlj  need*  to  be  recalled  from  cxafr^entKoa 
and  strife  to  moderation  and  charity— that  a  competent  a*d 
Icorued  fellow*couutrvman  of  MatsilliUI  should  have  been  fstsd 
willing  to  devote  many  yearaof  labour  to  the  task  <<«•» 

Bran  out  •  >!  the  obscurity  which  lias  so  long  em  doped  it,  *** 
plating  him  before  our  minds  at  a  man  and  a  bishop,  as  f1  " 
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aroSee fawn  therm! pit.    TV  result  is  Co  bo  found  in  the  volumes 
which  .ire  named  .it   the  bead  of  this  iftlcld      ITli  I  ahotl   ft 
vbbt  ice  M.  Blauipignon   has   follow  - 

trice,  ransacked  crery  i ik«-l >  source  ■  »!  information,  and 

rery  sratrcTod  notice  or  neglected  hint,  through  wl 

something  might  be  gained  for  the  Julncss  nnd  accuracy  of  hi* 

nd  how  truly  tin  work  lias  been  made  CO  him  n 

or  of  love — one  might  almost  say  of  passion—  | iy    hi  E  rvour 

his  admiration  fen  Masullon's  character  .ind  genius.     A*  wo 

<»w  ou  branch  ihe  stages  of  Ufl  Mflj  we  cannot  help 

n  fondly  Eii-,  band  lingered  OTtl    the  task  as  it  d 

rdi  it*  dose,  and  with  whnt  reluctance  lie  laid  down  the. 
pen  even  when  the  Story  had  boefl  told  to  thr  end;  His  simple 
lad  touching  epilogue  has  reminded  us  i>t  fliO»ee\qni*ii 

since    become   classical,  with  which   good   Hishop    li 

'  (  imuiirnUr)   <>u   the  Ib>tik   of  Psalms  — words 

ii,  however  familiar,  nan   never  l>e?  unwelcome  or  incapable 

of  affording  new  delight :— c  Happier   huui*   than   those  which 

have  been  spent  on  these  meditations  on  the  Songs  of  Sum,  he 

neicr  expects  to   see  in   tikis  world.      Very  pleasant!/  did 

pass,  and  moved   smooibty   and   swiftly  along;  for,  when  thus 

he  counted  no  time.     They  are  gone,  but   have  left  a 

Nthsh  and  a  frngmnee  upon   the  mind,  and  the  remembrance'  of 

them  is  sweet.'     Such  words,  indeed,  are  inimitable.     15ut  their 

music  has  a  nut  uu worthy  echo  in   the  touching  utterance  with 

which   M.  Blampignon   folds   tap  hit   papers   Old    Ictt   the   last 

volume  of  his  work  pass  out  of  his  hands  : — 

■Here,  at  length,  he  writes  witn  *  mnjftel  M;.'h,  'ia  On  (ermlos 
i  this  bumblo  labour.  It  has  occupied  a  large  part  of  my  life, 
mod  to  accomplish  it  neither  rosoarchos,  nor  journeyinga.  Cot  nego- 
tiations, nor  requests,  have,  been  spared.  If  my  hopos  of  discovering 
new  facta  havo  been  frequently  disappoiuled,  yet  whivL  joy  hate  I 
experienced  when  I  was  eneoseafnl  in  coiling  hold  of  a  letter,  a 
signature,  a  singlo  lino,  from  tho  band  of  my  hero,  or  whan  I  unex- 
pectedly oamo  aeroce  some  authentic  and  contemporary  notice  of  his 
mcbob!  The  conclusion  of  a  work  into  which  one  has  thrown  one's 
assart  fa  always  sorrowful ;  it  is  not  without  a  pang  that  tliu  labourer 
<initu  the  field  which  ho  has  tolled,  and  turns  his  buck  on  the  I 
1  h.cli  ho  haa  watered  with  tho  sweat  of  his  brow.' 

To  the  charm  of  the  gennio  admiration  a»d  love  which  have 
prompted  and  susl  lined  our  author's  toils,  the  only  drawback  is 
•.if  danger  of  iis  blunting,  in  some  deafen,  ihoodgool  '  lecrilican 
faculty.  But  against  this  risk  M.  Hlampienon  has  himself 
furnished    ua    with    an    aaupli  by    bis    conscientious 

reproduction   in  full  of  every  record  which  throws  Light   noon 
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duo  character  of  bis  hero.  Wc  arc  thus  enabled  to  ji 
for  ourselves,  and  to  qualify  anything  in  lii«*  Ui<»c:r:\ph^-*t  ret — 
mate  which  way  seem  to  favour  more  of  affectionate  partasliry 
than  unbiassed  rrasnn.  With  such  means  in  our  hands  of  latlagk? 
his  conclusions,  wc  shall  follow  him  with  confidence  art  ax* 
noceod  togiva  ■  briaf  sketch  of  the  QlwtriousOntfovisn&luav 
and  work,  which  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  part*— tf**^ 
training!  the  predication,  and  the  episcopate. 


*lt 


Jenn-Hnptiste  MasjciIIod  (for  so  his    patronymic   was 
till  he  himself  softened  it  in  middle  life)  wat  horn  .it  Hyemon 
JuneiMth,  1GG3,  and  was  named  after  the  saint,  .John  the  Bar- 
tiat,  eommemnrnii  d  an  that  day.      His  father  was  a  nolaiy.likc 
ancestors  for  several  generations  ;  and,  destining  his  sod  fee 
hi*  OWO   pMffiMon,  he  scut  him   first  for  B  few  years  as  I 
pupil  to   a  school  conducted   by  fathers  of  the  Oratory  iflir 
upper  pari  of  the  town,  aud  then  took  him  at  the  ago  of  Umooes 
into  his  own   office.     At   this  early  age   the   bov  had  abesd1 
exhibited  a  taste  for  study  and  the  classical   authors,  and  baa 
been    accustomed    In   amuse  his   schoolfellows    by    ii       i 
them  the  sermons  he  had  heard  io  church.      For  drawing  d**0* 
and   contracts,  however,  his  distaste  soon  became  so  mi 
trust  before  he  was  fifteen  his  lather  removed  htm  from  tbtdesi, 
and  entered  him  at  the  Oratori an  College  ni  M.tr»eillcstorcotsw 
a   liberal   education.       After  studying    there    with    success  ftr 
ncarh  faux  yean,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Order  ;  and  as  soon  na  he  had  pasted  through  his  noridss? 
ill  the  Oratori  an  House  at  Aix   he  took   the  vows,  and  then  wu 
IDOTskI  00  to  Arh-H  fur  :■  f  ao  years'  corner-  uf  theol  ig)         I 
period,  when   he  was  about  twenty  years  old,   belongs  an  aft*- 
dote  to  the  effect  that  a  lenmed  preacher,  sent   by  Louis 
into  I.:oij>in  doc  for  controversial  purposes,  was  so  much  untk 
by  the  young    Masai  lion  a   al>;iif,    .  n  I    character,  as  to  reatsrf 
on  asKiirine,    him  ihat,  if  he  only  went  on  as  he  had  bcftm,  hf 
would  become  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the   kingdom 
several  years  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  colleges  of  bii 
Order ;  and  it  is  very  curious  to  find  him  at  the  age  of  tvssw] 
writing  to  the  Superior-General,  in  answer  to  an  eu<[uiryaW* 
I ;is  wishes  and  tistes,— 'Since  my  talents  and  inclination  ait 
me    for  the  nulpit,   I  think   a  professorship  of  philosophy  * 
theology  would  suit  me  bc*t.'     Two  years  later  he  was  penuaiW 
to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  for  some  time  he  preached  ncs*- 
sioually,  Inn  with  reluctance,  at  Vierute  and  Lyons,  and  s>bi" 
surprise  acquired  a  local  reputation,     lint  being  at  ease  wW 
in  the  pulpit  nor  with  his  Order,  the  leading  members  of  srlififc 
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were  mnre  pronouncrd  Jansenistc  than  he  cared  to  show  himself, 

h*  Wfen:  into  retreat   at  the  Carthusian  monastery  ol  Septfonts, 

with  some  idea,  apparently,  of  vowing  hbnsnu  to  that  a 

discipline  and  seclusion  from  the  world.    From  this  hcw;i»  saved 

b*     the   election   of  a  new   and    more  liberal  Superior  of  the 

Oratory,  who  called  him  to  Paris,  and  placed  him  at  •eoond 

director    in  the   aemin  ^*int-Magloirc,  to  (each  sacred 

lactone   to    the  young  aspirants  fur   the  priesthood.      Here  at 

1°**,  %\   the  age  of  thirty-five,   Mnssillon   found   his    vocnti hi. 

*lino*t  with  a  bound   lie  became  the  moit   popular  of  Parisian 

patcucrs;    and    for  the   next  twenty   years    he  maintained   a 

•npfemacy  in  the  jiuljiit,  which  ended  only  when  his  elevation  to 

the  sec  of  Clermont  buried  him,  for  the  remainder  of  his   life, 

amongst  the  mountains  of  Auvcrjrnc. 

II  sudden  emergence  from  obscurity  into  the  full  Haze  of 

notoriety  was  in  port  dun  to  the  patronage   of  M.  dc   N  <■• 

ratsmtlj  raised  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Pans  and  th<*  Oardinalatc, 

H'bosc  danseiiiit  proclivities  disposed  him  to  bring  forward  any 

Momising  iiu-imIht  of  tlie  Oratory.      !U  him,  thmugli    Mnd.uue 

<jc  Maintenon,  Massillon   was  introduced   to  the  Kind's  notice, 

■srisl  appointed  to  preach  the  Advent  (Jours*-  in  IG'jy,  at  Versailles 

Hut  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  it  remained  for  the  young 

preacher  himself   to   make  use;    which   he   did   so  effectually, 

that  no  sooner  had   he   opened  his   mouth  before  the  august 

Eooe,  than  ■»  murmui  of  admiration  passed  round  the 
trring  circle,  ami   tbey  perceived  that  a  consummate  master  of 
language  Stood    before    them        It    was  customary    (of   the    I 

preacher*  to  begin  the  course  with  a  compliment  to  the  monarch, 
and  on  Massillon  s  lips  the  well- worn  theme  assumed  a  form  a* 
novel  as  it  was  delicaU  btlr.     1  laving  quietly  t,iv.;i  out 

tbe>  very  unexpected  text,  •  Bleated  are  they  that  mourn,'  he 
raised  bis  downcast  eyes,  und slowly  glancing  round  till  bis  giuto 
!  on  the  King,  in  .1  voice  charged  with  a  sweat  and  pene- 
trating pathos,  he  declaimed  his  well-known  exordium,  the 
music  of  which  we  Cannot  attempt  tu  reproduce  in  our  trans- 
lation : — 

'Sire,  Lf  the  world  wero  spooking  here  instead  of  Josus  Chriat, 
_sjuredly  it  would  not  addross  your  Majesty  in  tho  same  language. 
Happy  too  prineo,  it  would  say  to  you,  who  has  never  fought  but  to 
conquer  ;  who  has  seen  so  xaany  powers  nnnod  against  him,  only  tliat 
night  impose  on  them  a  more  glorious  peace;  an  1  who  has  him- 
self been  aim  it-  grmtcr  than  bot]  the  peril  and  bfcf  victor/.  Happy 
tho  prinoo  who,  duriuu  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  enjoys  si  hi* 
cssao  tho  fruit*  of  his  glory,  tho  lovo  of  his  people,  tho  cetootn  of  LU 
cuiomies,  the  mluurstiun  of  the  world,  tho  adrantago  of  bus  ooae^a04U% 
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the  xnaguilicouco  of  fab  works,  the  wisdom  of  his  kwu,  the 
hojHi  «f  it  iiijin  urity ;  uxd  who  has  nothing  left  for 

than  thnt  what  he  already  poBsttwe*  rosy  long  contin'W  si*- 
But,  Siro,  Josna  Christ  doos  not  ei*>ak  *8  the  world  spwde*.  Hsopy- 
IFt:  wti  to  you.  not  Ik  who  wins  the  admiration  of  tho  promt  wirw*. 
but' who  U  uLL'fly  inrui'i'  1  with  tho  world  t->  Kane,aM  Htosujsv 
contempt  of  bbntelf  and  of  all  tlmt  passcx  away,  rxrmisso  *  bins 
t*loog8  tho  kingdom  of  hoavou.  Huppy.  not  he  whose  reign  wtBfcss 
lory,  but  ho  whouo  tear*  will  Iisto  Mottod  otl  *•> 
,  of  hi*  rtiUM  from  tho  rciuoinbrauoo  of  God  Ilimoolf,  boost**  as 
Bhi.ll  *lx»  comforted  for  ever.  Blotted  ne  they  tlmt  Doting  fo;  icy 
■hall  bocomftn: 

Conni'i  tc<\  wlih  Massillon's  rh'but  there  an*  a  few  anecdotes 
which  arc  interesting.     When,  niter  !iis  nrrivnl  in  Paris,  hr  hvl 
heard   several  of  the   nretuln-r^  most   En  fashion,  and  ««t*sloeJ 
by   tho   (Icnrrol   of  hi*  Order  what    he  thought   of   then,  fcs> 
replied,  *  I   find    in   them    much    genius  and   many   talent*.  tat 
if  over  I  preach,  I  shall  not  preach  iu  their  style.'     T 
liourdslouc,  on  bearing  one  of  his  earliest  sermons  at 
Dame,  turned  to  hit   companion   and  quoted  from  the  (• 
c  He  must  increase,  but  1  must  decrease.      To  Massillon,  tatas*? 
earliest  days  of  his  famr%   may  be  traced   the  originnl  of  the 
rebuke  administered  by  more  than  one  preacher  to  the  fixtUvrn 
v.iin  at-enst'-d  (ln-ni,  aj  the)  came  down  from  tl «-   pi 
assurance*  of  the  excellence  of  tlirir  |xifoTmanr>  i#»u\ 

gentlemen,  has  already  assured  me  of  that  much  more  eir 
•  mI  !_«•.*  One  of  the  neatest  of  the  ticat  compliments  for 
Louis  XIV.  was  famous  was  addreascii  lilloOi  after  to 

termination  of  his  first  course  at  Versailles  ;  too  neatly  snS 
suavely  turned,  indeed,  to  allow  as  to  think  that  the  arrasref 
tlK»  VVnrd   had   penetrated  very  far   into  the  aged   despots  ror 

ucc,    yet    perhaps    indicative   of    some   degree   of  gtftiasK 
totion.     'Father,    suit]    the   King,   'I    hat  u  o>y 

chapel   to   many  gTCat  pronchcrs,  and   1    have   born   vcr. 
satisfied  with  them ;  hut  as  often  as  I   hear  you,  I  am 
satisfied   with    myself.'      Alongside  of  this  may   be  rafcsMt 
placed  tho   saying  of  Crosrat,  Masaillon's   wealthy  friend,  sh> 

I  to  entertain  him  at  Montmoren  •;. ,  and  afterwards  defrssri 
all  the  expenses  attendant  on   his  elevation  to  the   Kpiteosatf. 
1  Your  sermons,1  he  said,  'terrify  me,  bur  your  mannr 
reauures  D 

In  17Q1|  and  again  three  yean  later.  Massillon 
the  usual  Lent  course,  consisting  of  nineteen 
rheae,  added   to  the  six   of  the  opening  Advent   cours- 
forty-four   sermons  in  all  as  delivered   by  him  in  tbr 
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cb&pcl;  for,  ^hlintj-li  the  King  cxpreseed  a  hope  to  hear  him 
esery  second  year,  he  wns   never  appointed   again,      Than 
b«  no  question   that   his  exclusion   from  Court  favour  and  from 
the  list  for  promotion  ww  awing  to  hi?*  tuppoeed  leasing  to 
J*ntcj;i*ui.     Hi*  Order  was  popularly  identified  with  the  ' 

i  urnt  under  that  name,  and  was  in  consequent!   [tei  ju -tu.ill  \ 
nd  with   the  Jesuits.     At  these  gained   Influence 

tenon  and  the  Ki.-_:.  -..in  one  suspected  of 

nittic  proclivities,  from  Cardinal  do  Voailles  downward*, 

ito  disgrace.     Vet  after  all,  during  the  whole  of  Massillon 's 

i      i;  aw  tho  J.insenist*  who  were  hia  en 

■■■■•ri   mi   opportunity  ol   making  Mvoastic  rtasaiai  on   bu 

1  nniii'  i.       Happily,  in    tin    gremt    preacher1!  character    we    I 
'be  key  of  tint  apparent  enigma.      To  submit  to  authoriu   ft  i 

i  ihle  rule  of  his  action.     To  borrow  a  mttAphoi 
phnacal  science,  twain  &  fa  the  ffrnj  of  UaH  rarfrt 

In  the  matter  of  GtrilicaiUJin  bit  cbuna  was  easy  and  consistent. 
<>n  one  side  stood  the  national  authorities,  both  in  Church  and 
State,   on   the  other   the  Vatican;  and,   as  the  pressure  oi 

iraa  ui-.tkiiin!  by  remoteae  I  Ion,  !a  hi*  mild 

went  with  the   nation,  and  was  a  Gallioan  t 
cod  <*f  bis  days.     In  pubio  .  Lndeedj  he  held  his  tongue,  and 
took  no  pnrt   in   the  controversy;  but  his  private  haters,  espe- 
cially  thoar.  written    by    him*    when    he    was   past    pftTCOty, 
<:ard*inal  de  Bissy,  pal   hit  steadfast  rejection  of  Ultramontane 
principles  beyond  doubt, 

M*t*ill»n*s  relation  to  Jantrnicm  was  tlie  mOM  COmpHcH 
owing  to  the  fact  tliat  the  pressure  of  authority  upon  him 
gradually  chajigad  it*  direction.  Hit.  Ordn  i.n.k  m 
tho  dispute;  on  the  other  was  the  French  Government,  with 
Home  foT  its  reluctant  ally.  During  the  first  half  of  his  life 
bit  Order  was  practically  chr*  nearest  to  him,  and  exerted  tho 
mutant  pressure  on  his  mind.  It  formed  his  sentiments, 
enveloped    hini  with    It*  influence*,  and  eSMtad  control  Ofl  I 

studies;  so  thai  to  become  ■  mild  pawif*  Jamenist,  and  to 
continue  «>  n*  long  ns  the  cirrurnstanctss  were  the  same,  was  the 
line   which  a  pliant  and   dependent  character  like  Massillone 

ttably  took.     In  sentiment,  and  feeling,  then-  is  no  i 
that  ho  grew  up  as  much  of  a  Jansenist  as  so  singularly  moderate 
and  u  venial  a  temperament  would  allow  him  to  be,  and 

that    be  felt  a  genuine  dittaste  for  the  npimfito  doctrines  of 
which  the  Jesuits  were  the  champion*.     In    I60b\  when  he  was 
thirty-five  years  old,  we  find  him.  in  n  letter  to  Colbert,  13 
i/l   Montpellier,  rejoicing  heartily  over  tho  discomfiture  whirl; 
that  prelate,  who  was  suspected  of  Jansenism,  bad  inflicted  on 

fen 
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the  Jesuits  in  hU  dioecso  ;  and  three  vein  later,  whnn  I*  \M 
made  good  his  position  at  Court,  and  wai  in  the  full  blsstof 
his  popularity,  a  lettvi  addressed  lo  his  b  How  Ontoriin, 

I).   1. omnia,  then  tr.*vcllinjj  in  Italy,  naively  betrays  his  n 
fur  Rome,  and,  as  M.  Blam  pinion   admits,  4  savours  b 
Jansenism.' 
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'  Of  all  the  wonders  yon  arc  cooing'  lie  wrote, '  I  envy  yon 
lliu  i(  iiM.lutiim  which  you  have-  in  boinc,  sbk  t->  pray  •*«m<littej  at 
tht  tcanba  of  tho  holy  Apostlot.  and  to  broatho  thcro  tho  rssiihnac1 
the  apostolio  spirit  which  thoir  aahca  it  till  oxhalo.  For  my  own  Stft, 
I  should  rory  much  prefer  to  draw  inspiration  from  thence  rata**  tUz 
from  tho  Vatican.' 

Not  is  there  any  ground  to  suppose  that  MntsiHon's  pirn' 
sentiments,  in  this  respect,  ever  underwent  serious  cbsj 
by  the  time  he  was  fifty,  circumstances  hnd  become  diurnal 
In  1713  the  famous  bull  l  Unixcnitu* '  was  extorted  (wo 
Clement  XI.  by  Louis,  and  was  rigorously  imposed  unfa  uV 
name  of  the  4  Constitution '  on  the  Gallican  Church,  far  u* 
purpose  of  stauipiug  out  Juuseuism.  From  that  mciDeails* 
position  of  the  pro  toned  Jansanitts  in  Fran.  ..  t  list  of  i 

discredited  and  factious  sect,  on  tho  verge  of  open  schism.  B) 
thU  tlmp,  too,  Uassillon  hnd  become  less  dependent  on  \u 
Order,  with  which, moreover.  Disconnection  totallr  ceased  sbottii 
afterwards,  on  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate.  Hence  thrprcs- 
Mire,  to  which  it  was  his  habit  to  yield,  had  changed  its  dircctio* 
The  line  of  least  resistance  was  mm  (Id*  lim-  (if  sulitnisskm  U 
the  Constitution,  which  Church  and  State  alike  enforced.  El' 
submitted  accordingly,  and  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Cosrt  to 
induce  his  parron,  Cardinal  do  N'oaillos,  to  submit  also,  and  fiw 
peace  to  the  Church.     Thus  Mnssillon  broke  with  the  JaasessS 

E;. ,  anil  they  never  forgave  him.  Hut,  true  to  hie  cluneal. 
e  was  as  little  of  sn  active  or  controvewial  upholder  of  u> 
Constitution  us  lie  had  before  been  of  the  Jan  sen  i 
he  advocated  was  peace.  'Think  what  you  please  about  ^ 
doctrines  in  dispute,'  he  virtually  said  to  both  sides,  'oolv  PS* 
mit  to  the  Chinch,  and  don't  quarrel. '  In  hit  private  letters  fc* 
expresses  equal  dislike  for  the  two  parties.  The  Janseniits  * 
pique  dnbbed  him  *  the  pacific  bishop  ind  he  justified  i 
appellation  by  taking  for  his  bla*on  a  halcyon  brooding  *vtf 

the  troubleil  n:nn,;nnl  by  delighting  to  match  Jesuits  anil  ht- 
seniits  together  at  bowls  or  cheis,  with  a  smiling  injiincticsJ  » 
abstain  from  more  serious  contests.  When  ho  found  a  fans&*l 
-  refusing  the  last  sacraments  to  Pascal's  nieco,  the  htrxOB 
of  the  Holy  Thorn,  because  of  her  refusal  tu  accept  the  Coast- 

rsriof) 


made  short  work  with  him,  and  sent  n  substitute  to 

St€l    to    her    Unconditional!)        Fur   bishops   who   loved 

ace  and  truth,  he  said,  the  only  side  to  take  was  no  side  at  nil, 

Dgree  with  the  Church,  which  disavowed  its  ill-ad- 

■rd  defender*  as  much  as  those  who  attacked  It.     Tin-  business 

th>- bishops,  as   he   understood   it,  was  simpl>  li  t^.-ich   i!  <ir 

Spa*  what   the   Church   made  obligatory,  and   not  their  own 

h'str  opinions.     For  himself — bo  he  wrote  to  the  saintly  but 

ntinatr   Soanrn,  who  had  hern  deposed  from  the  *en  of  MB 

r  refusing  to  subscribe,  the   Constitution — he  declared  before 

otl  that  nothing  but  love  of  the  Church  and  of  its  doctrines 

■pt  him  in  union  with  the  Pope   and  with  his   fellow-bishops ; 

id  that  he  would   rather  lose  a  thousand  lives  than  break  the 

[ea  whirh  wen*  all  his  safety  and  coin: 
He  have  said  so   much  about  Matnllon'fl  rclatfottl  Ifitfa  Jan- 
becaove  there  is  nothing  else  in  his  story  which  gives  sn 
ear  an  insight  into   his  rj   nothing  that  so  well  shows 

»»  devoid  he  was  uf  Nlf«M9SltUlg  individuality,  and  what 
trsmount  value  he  set  on  external  submission  and  peace, 
ich  a  character  cannot  be  called  itlDOg  ;  but  it  hasi  i  snectucss 
its  own,  and  a  renl  value  as  a  protest  against  that  rabid  appetite 

i  iroversv  which  has  been  aptly  called  the  'scabies  cede-.; 

-that  irreconcilable  temper  fflucfa  invests  petty  GTOtcfcatt  vMl 

»  sacrcdncss  of  articles  of  faith,  and,  sooner  than  refrain  from 

udkbinfc  them  in  everrbcxly's  face,   flings  union  and  charity 

(a,      But  on  this  we  cannot  dwell,  fur  the  Largi  tOpSO 

Musi]  Ion's  preaching  has  yet  to  be  bandied. 

He   had   no  faculty  of  improvisation.     His   discourses  were 

itions,  every  woru  of  which  had  been  r.in-iullj  COB- 

ilted  to   memory.      To  compose  one  of  them  in   less  than  a 

lit  of  hard  work  was  esteemed  a  prodigious  effort ;  and  to 

ii   faultlessly  by  1h-:iti  iteeupird  no  much  time  that,  when 

'R*jjed  in  a  course,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  entire  scries  ready 

.  mi!.    The  effect  depended  as  much  on  tenacity  of  memory 

of  composition  ;  hence  Masiillon "s  reply  to  some 

c  who  asked  him  which  of  bis  own  sermons  he  liked  best, 

ne  one   1   know  best.*     To   break  down  in  the  pulpit    was 

Tibly  mortifying;,  but  it  sometimes  happened  to  lam.    'I*Lcrc 

•  story  ol  ,  of  whom   he  was  one,  having  to 

*acfa  one  Good  Friday  at  different  hours,  and  agreeing  to  hear 

tieizc   each   other.     The   first   crime   to  a  sum,  hut    not 

*Ch  to  the  triumph  of  the  others;  fur,  becoming  nervous  when 

•ir  turn*  arrived,  that  had  no  better  success.     To  lose  the 

"tol  of  the  discourse  in  the  royal  chapel  was  worse;  yet  this 

lPp*ued  once  to  Matsilltui,  and  brought  on,  him  \\*e  &kn^« 


patroniviug  remark,  •  Take  time,  father,  to  recover  younc. 
is  good  fur  ut  to  have  a  few  moment*  to  relish  the  Hue  thup 
you  have  been  saying/ 

i  hii  method  of  preaching,  which  reached  it*  cxtreoic  win 
MamlUm,  has  obvious  disadvantages.  No  one  who  practise 
it   exclusively,   and  wa»  often  in   the  pulpit,  could    pcodUi 

nroduc*1  a  sutlieicnt  supply  of  new  sermons  :  to  repeat  theOK 
odl's  was  a  necessity.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  MassilLon  iut 
the  Anni]);uuv  of  seeing  Ins  auditors  armed  with  mr;epUtio«jl; 
printed  copies  of  the  old  wrmon  which  ho  was  delivering,  sad 
checking  him  iCDtcnce  by  sentence  as  he  proceeded.  A  own 
*criou*  evil  won  the  very  stiff  and  formal,  U  not  theatrical,  *i 
wbich  was  thus  thrown  over  the  sacred  ministry  of  I 
Nothing  was  spontaneous,  nothing  simple.  Every  word,  evm 
tone  and  gesture,  was  carefully  studied  ;  every  elTcct  wa*  got  uf 
:mv\  rehoarsed  beforehand.  The  prriuhcT  was,  for  the  tiw; 
not  to  lie  distinguished  horn  an  actor*  One  cannot  wonder 
tb*t  ten  method  provoked  the  contemporary  sarcasm  of  Frseku, 
whose  charming  utility  of  thought  ami  lit-i-jlit  wadinc*gofip**di 
let  bid  Eft]  above  it.  '  VV  hen  thU  w.o  of  prraching  is 
he  wrote  in  his  'Dialogues  on  Eloquence,1  'there  is  no  dee 
for  any  Other  study  or   labour,  and   the  tmons  west  •* 

continually  repeated.  What  a  curious  sort  of  eloquence,  wfat 
the  hearers  know  beforehand  every  phrase  and  cTcry  morono* 
that  it  coming!  Truly,  a  fine  way  of  surprising,  astooisuiefc 
and  softening,  of  taking  hold  of  and  persuading  men !  a  stntnp 
way  of  concealing  art  and  making  nature  speak 
part,  I  say  it  frankly,  all  this  scandolixes  me.'  Yet,  on  lV 
Other  side,  it  may  be  urged  that,  in  such  bands  as  MassilUc't. 
the  method  was  eapablo  of  producing  extremely  powcrfd 
effects.  One  instance  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  another** 
funmhed  long  afterwards  by  the  unlucky  funeral  oration  ft* 
Louis  XIV.,  whi«"h  brought  on  the  pieachei  ironical  o  nigral** 
follow  f<»r  the  courage  he  had  shown  in  telling  severe  trad* 
to  the  ashes  of  the  Grand  Monarquc.  Uut  the  exordium  wan 
rial  itruke  of  geniua.  After  giving  out  his  text,  MaidUoa 
looked  round  on  the  sombre  pomp  with  an  oppressed  afti 
terrified  air,  and  t1u«n  lifting  his  eye*  Imvivi-i  ward  i  1 1 1 d—J 
with  profound  pathos,  '  C»od  elonc  is  great,  my  brcthre*.' 
Still  more  effective  was  his  crlebratcil  climax  in  the  se> 
mon    on    the   •Small    number    of   the    Elect.'      1'  i   ess 

delivered  at  Court,  it  had  been  preached  at  St  Eustechs  *sJ 
bed  become  famous ;  so  that  to  the  brilliant  audience  wh*k**» 
what  was  coming,  and  were  watching  with  curiosity  far  I** 
Mfrifying  passage,  the  effect  was  *omewhat  discounted.    A* 
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all  iLc  airae  it  was  overpowering.  The  sermon,  couched  in  tilt 
austere-it  strain,  had  been  lurid  throughout  with  menaw,  for 
tlif  preacher  threw  hi*  whole  strength  into  demonstrating  tin* 
almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  salvation  ;  but  it  wns  lor 
the  pfjoffttion  that  the  thunderclap  of  doom  was  reserved.     As 

he  apjiM.irhril    it,  MassUhin    hesitates],  paused,   looked    uneasily 

at  Im  Rin£,  and  dropped  his  eyes  with  a  shiver,  as  if  afraid  t<> 
proceed  ;  then  with  a  visible  effort  recovering  himself,  he 
rsthed  on  to  his  prepared  climax,  with  thi>  last  words  of  which 
he  cowered  down  for  some  moments,  burying  liis  face  in  hi*. 
Lsnrlt,  while  tho  startled  congregation  trembled  in  their  seats. 
jxt  those  who  mav  not  know  the  particular  passage,  wc  give 
ny  be  called  its  dry  skeleton: — 

Wcro  Joans  Christ  to  appear  now  in  this  tctnplo,  in  the  midst  of 
I  assembly,  lo  judge  ut*  nho  are  here,  and  make  the  awful  sopors 
lion  Uif*e«n  the  gonU  and  the  nheop ;  do  you  think  that  the  greater 
[art  of  ns  would  he  placed  on  the  right  bind  ?    Do  ;  that 

■o  would  bo  equally  divided?  Do  you  thick  that  ©von  ton  would  bo 
i  ''11  the  right  hand?  I  oak  you,  but  you  know  u»it,  I  know  rot , 
Thou  alone,  0  God,  kuowcat  who  belong  to  Thoo.  But  wo  know  at 
least  tint  sinners  do  not  belong  to  Him.  Who  then  arc  the  faithful 
ui  thin  asHombly  f  Title*  and  dignities  count  for  nothing ;  in  the 
prcstoee  of  Jesus  Christ  you  will  bo  etripped  of  them.  Who,  I  *ak, 
wc  the  faithful'?  There  are  many  simian  who  do  uotwiab  to  be  OGn- 
TirUd :  mrijii  who  wlah  it,  hnt  pnt  off  their  conversion;  many  who 
W*  converted,  only  to  rclapan;  moro  Htill  who  think  thoy  havo  no 
Wad  of  conversion.  These  togothcr  malco  up  tho  reprobate.  Soparato 
'fctt  from  this  assembly  these,  four  kinds  uf  sinners,  for  ut  the 
last  day  tbi.y  will  mindy  bo  separated.  Now  hIiiw  yourselves,  ye 
rfghlooua  I  Where  are  you  f  Remnant  of  laraol,  pass  to  tho  right ! 
Grain  of  Jwtw  Christ,  eomo  forth  ftora  among  the  chaff  destined 
*    0  God!  where  arc  Thino  elect?    What  is  left  for 

It  is  easy   to    say   that   such   preaching  was   ibestrfcd  ;    no 

doubt  it  was,  but  it  was  something  moro.     Barron,  tho  UtJing 

^median   of   the  day,  was    right    in    saying,   win EQ    be    hr.ird 

•WiJlon,  » This  is  an  orator,  we  arc  only  players/     Masxillon 

*u  in   real   earnest.      With   all    his   force  he   was   striving  to 

•w    and    alarm    the    sceptical    dissolute    nobility,    who 

l0*wigcd   tbc  Court    In  the  last  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  to 

m   in   the  reckless   course   of  selfishness   and  sin-,  by 

*hi<h   they  were   hastening  the  ruin   of  their  order   and   their 

Vf»untf  i\     \\  v  cannot  doubt  the  sinevrity  of  wh.it  he  uiice  said, 

*t*n  describing  the  spirit  in  which  he  composed  his  sermons : — 

4  Vl  beft  I  write  ;i  discourse,  I  imagine  that  1   am   Consulted   by 
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some  one  who  disagrees  with  rnc.      I  pat  forth  all   my  sfrmgC  J 
to  ronvim  <  I  urge  liim,  1  exhort  him,  ajul   1   do  not  asSt 

him  till   ho  ha*  yielded   himself  to  my  nrgnmrnu.'     Restaur 
hi*  sermons,  we  recognize  the  fidelity  of  tl 

■re  always  practical  and  urgent  At  the  preaeher  nnfoliii  hi* 
subject,  ha  i  lose*?  with  hi*  hearers,  plajs  round  then,  as  it  were. 
on   ovcry  side,   envelopes   them  so   tha"  '  •  his 

grasp,  and  lcarcs  no  Opening;  untried,  by  w!  esn  tulcc 

hie  way  in,  and  penetrate  tn  the  depth  of  their  hearts. 

Much  has  been  written   by  critics  upon  the  p  -sol 

Mnssillon's  Itylft      What    ITal    [WW    ;i    II    '••     I 
ititi?  ill  pulpit  of  a  larger  element  of  pathos,  aod  •  ro>* 

rind  and  detailed   n  presentation   of  the   windings  aud  »titof 
Ebgttl  of  human  passion  and  wcakneta     Of  itt  form,  the  rnwf 
Likublc  use  of  am]  ro- 

Eacfa   idea   is  presented   in  all   its  a*pr< 

senses,  dressed   up  in   every  hind  of  illustration,  hroofii  fl» 
enntnet  with  thr  heater's  eirrumstanees  and  wants  in 
siblc  way.     Massillon  seems  to  have  formed  himself  on  GenVi 
maxim,  that  the  haghl  and  perfection  of  elo(| 
a  subject  bj  ig  it.     Tho  crowding  <  f  some  of  hiswi- 

g    is    extraordinary.     Without    losing    tlieii 

involved  and  Intricate  .  p»rprunl 

accretion  of  particuliu*,  which  ;.dd  fn*th  touches  to  the  desmf- 
tion,  hew  Instances  or  examples  to  illustrate  ihe  p  -i  :it  I  i  - 
which  alter  all  is  usually  of  the  most  commonplace  kind,  i 
single  specimen  will  explain  this  feature  of  his  eloquence  beJ» 
than  many  words,  and  for  this  purpose  wc  adduce  a  sctttrstr 
Iron  the  celebrated  Bennon  oo  Death:— 

'  Pluce  yourselves  in  any  possible  situation  ;  ihi  muaal  W 

TD»y  bo  your  lust,  aud  hiw  ;i<  '.'.ad 

brilliant  pomp,   but   it   any  und  is  a* 
eternal  (hirkuomof  the  tomb — and  Hotud  vraattnu  nils' 

•1"  tl.-  uiixli  fluMcry  "f  hi*  subjects:  in  day  **X  i} 

the  solemn  display  cif  worldly  splandonr,  Ira  h  eu*  ycor 

I  obsequies*    end  Jcsccbol  was  precipitated  from  the  srii 
hor  palaoo,  too  Tory  day  sho  chose  for  allowing  hbreelf  in  thtl 
of  hot  pride  and  ostentation:  no  festival  but  it  may 
feast  of  death-    and  Bnlshasinr  fcmntlinl  bin  la*t  in  .d* 

rnmntQeU  banquet:  no  repose  bnt  it  may  botray  yon  to  the  *■■" 
lusting  Bleep     and  llolofcruos  in  the  midnt  of  hie  guarUs,  eooqS*** 
of  so  many  kingdoms  mid  province*,  foil   beneath  tho  streks  of  * 
to  Jewish  woman  :   no  crime,  hut  it   way  <  lit  sburt  your  can**  ^ 

Brims  and  Zbaxi  found  an  infamou*  death  in  the  wry  teste  of  iV 
dangbtctii  of  Midtsn  i    u^su  bnt  it  may  be  the  JaUl  term  of  J*«* 

career — and  cwj  dty  >ov\  *«*;  the  eli^Ltoat  indies 

•  ■ 
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tho  opinions  of  the  most  expert  physicians  And  tho  expectations  of 
the  euffo-rer,  and  almost  in  a  moment  take  tho  tarn  of  death :  iu  ft 
word,  figure  yourselves  iu  any  possible  stage  or  station  of  lifo,  and 
with  difficulty  can  yon  count  up  those  who  have  been  eurprisod  iu 
a  aiiniUr  situation — and  nothing  oau  guarantee  yon  against  boiii^ 
youraolvos  nnrpriood  in  tho  ftamo  wuy.' 

In  forming  n  critical  estimate  of  Massillon's  stylo  with  refer- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  on]  deliver/,  the  tiiflicuUy  meets  us 
we  do  not  possets  lii*  sermons  as  he  actually  preached  them. 
Of  the  two  extant  texts,  it  in  celt  tin  that  neither  is  the  genuine 
original.  Tho  earlier  represents  only  so  much  a*  the  reporters 
were  able,  without  shorthand,  to  take  down  surreptitiously,  and 
prepare  for  the  pTe*s,  in  defiance  of  hirn  ;  the  later,  what  hi< 
sermons  became,  after  ho  had  spent  his  old  ngc  in  correcting  and 
firm.  He  iir\er  published  them  himself,  but  left  the 
manuscripts  in  their  final  form  to  his  fanatically  iTflTHMlilt 
;n  j -hew,  Joseph  Mns&ilh'ii,  with  the  singular  words, — '  Wo  be- 
queath to  our  eldest  nephew  »11  our  papers  containing  our  ser- 
niuiis,  conferences,  and  fuiin  i!  hi. iii(i[i>,  einijuriii^  him  to  keep 
Attn  for  his  own  use,  it  not  being  our  intention  that  they 
should  ever  be  given  to  the  public,  yet  submitting  them  with 
■  ilcity  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  whose  doctrine  we 
bare  only  professed  to  interpret.'  The  said  Joseph  made  m 
excellent  thing  out  of  the  bequest ;  but  what  liberties  he  may 
have  taken  with  hit  uncle's  words  in  the  interests  of  Jansenism 
it  is  impassible  (a  my,  since  not  a  fragment  of  the  original*  hu 
ever  been  diicorerad.  In  all  probability  a  few  erasures  would 
be  the  utmost  result  of  his  manipulation  ;  but  the  chungus  due 
to  the  author's  own  hand  are  unquestionably  much  more  serious. 
There  is  a  gain  in  literary  smoothness  and  polish,  in  expansion 
»:ui  fulness;  but  against  this  must  be  set  a  loss  of  some  of  the 
life  nnd  variety,  which  arc  necessary  to  keep  the  reader's  attcn- 

n  from  flagging. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  the  story  of  M&ssillon's  life.  The  death 
Ckf Louis  XIV.  opened  the  way  for  his  return  to  Court  favour, 
and  at  the  close  <*i  1717  the  Regent  nominated  him  Bishop  of 
Clviuioiil,  to  which  See  he  was  conseirated  a  yew  latei  uti  the 
arrival  of  the  bulls  from  Rome.  In  the  intermediate  Lent  he 
[ ii< ached  what  is  knowu  as  the  'Petit  Can'mie,*  a  course  of  tea 
short  lectures  addressed  to  the  young  King,  then  nine  year 
iimI  Iii.«  immediate  household.  The  immense  reputation  which 
these  lectures  once  enjoyed  is  a  curious  literary  phenomenon. 
They  arc  in  a  totalis,  different  style  from  the  sermons.  Little  of 
Christianity,  of  religion   properly  so  called,  is   to  be  fouud  iu 

icm :    they   are   chiefly   occupied  with  exhibiting  somewhat 

2  h  2  idyllic 
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idyllic  picture*  of  the  (latin  of  good  kings  nnd  noble*      W 
early  in  the  following  year,  Massillon  was  received  into  the* 
Academy,  the  sjuu-renld  (<!i»ncelloi  of  that  hm  !>,ihe 

Abbe   Claude    Floury,    complimented    him   on    having   wisely 
accommndattxl   his  teaching  to  the  youth  \A   the   i.  .'.be 

example  of  tin-  MOpuSl  Klijah,  who  contracted  himself  to  the 
measure  of  the  BhttTisiTritCs  child,  placing  mouth  1"  mucks. 
eyes  to  eye*,  bunds  to  hands,  that  he  might  restore  wanuta  to 
the  cold  limb*,  end  rccol  the  departed  life.  When  publish^, 
after  Mawillnn  adroiti,  the  *  Petit  Csremc '  became  the  rsgr.  On 
fine  ladies1  toiict  tables  it  lay  beside  the  rouge-pot — $,> 
tain;  tells  us  ;  and  by  hini,  not  tin?  less,  we  may  be  sure,  for  or 
absence  from  it  of  any  specific  Christian  tone,  it  was  so  raltel 
it  was   always   on   his   writing-desk    nl  R»irv> 

1  Athalic/  So  melodious  was  it  esteemed,  in  the  flow  of  it*  •* 
tenecs  and  the  gentle  rhythm  of  its  cadences,  thai  people  tiuW 
of  it  as  capable  of  giving  pleasure  even  to  the  bodily  seo«V" 
'a  sort  ol  voluptuous  enjoyment  which  the  profancst  sunii 
could  taste  '  To  us  its  unconscioui  bui  terrible  irony  Sspri- 
haps  its  most  impressive  feature.  VVbnt  would  its  author  hi* 
felt,  could  he  have  foteseeu  the  future  career  of  the  lad  wham  if 
addressed  on  the  dear  hope  of  Franc*,  and  have  anticipate!  D» 
dais  of  a  Choiseul  nnd  a  Pompadour? 

For  hU  bishopric  Matsillon  «<>'»i   fnund   himself  called  up* 
to   pay  a  heavy  price,  in   bcinr  rrouired   to  taJ»c   part  io  6* 
roiiMi  r.itioti  of  the  scandalous  Dubois.    This  low-born  f:n  ■ 
•I  the  Kegent  had  been  bis  tutor,  and.  as  the  Duchess  of  Orhssi 
bitterly    OODpIfinedi    had   disgracefully   betrayed    fiis  Cnu 
Initialing  the  younj?  prince  into  the  foulest  debaucheries;  bs* 
his  abilities  l>>\  unscrupulous   intrigue  made  him  so  peat 
useful  to  his  master,  who  had  a  weakness  foi  .   .  .  .  :  ;cuuouVk 
that  he  rose  in  time  to  be  his  chief   Minister  of  Slate.     Yiha 
Dubois  was  past  sixty,  and    nothing   but  a  plain  Abbo  wxuV*: 
•    ii   the  minor  onlcrs  of  the  Church,  he  cast  covetous  eyes* 
the  rich  archbishopric  of  Cambrai,  vacated   by  the  death  of  tit 
saintly  Pension,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  be;r  it  of  the  Reflet 
•  Whr.thcTc  is  not  a  bishop  who  will  couv.vi.tte  you  !'rxrhus>* 
the  Duke.      Ala*!   that   any   should   have  been  Minf • 

One  Saturday,  Dubois  received  the  minor  orders  and  theses* 
diaeonntr;  next  day,  the  diaconato;  on  the  foil  Wiy. 

the  priesthood ;  and  as  soon  as  the  bulls  could  b- 
the  Vatican,  consecration  to  the  archbishopric  followed.    IV 
scandal  was  enormous,  for  the  name  of  Dubois  had   become « 
synonym   for    profligacy   and    vilenracs.      'All    the    rices,*  **." 
St.  Simon,  MrvacVtty,  wtttvcft^  toWx^w  ^  Mnbxtion,  serrflty 
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►vc  in   LI  in  for  the  mastery.'     What  the  public  thought  of 
oBQ    may   be  gathered  from   the   lampoon*   whicli    flew    about. 
^   ^>r>pc,   it   v*s  &*id,   had   once   bestowed   the  purple  ou   his 
inonkey-leader ;  Caligula  had  made  hi*  horse  a  Consul ;   why 
•hoahl   not    a  pimp  and    a   lickspittle  be  fumed  into  a  great 
prelate-?     Such  wax  the  man   to   whose  fitness   for  the   sacred 
inmistry    Massillon    officially    certified,  and   in    whose    conse- 
cration to  be  one  of  (he  chief  juniors  ol  Christ**  lluck   he  con- 
sented to  take  part.    It  is  the  only  Mot  on  his  memory,  but,  as 
evru  his  warmest  admirers  confess,  it  is  a  very  lamentable  one. 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  take  hit  stand  by  the 
aide  r.f  his   old  patron.  Cardinal  dc  Noaillcs,  who  refused   all 
complicity  with  Mir  odious  transaction,  and  resolutely  closed  his 
arch-diocese  against  every  stage  of  it!    But,  as  wo  hare  already 
srrn,   Massillon  was  wanting  in   the  tough  moral  fibre  which 
alone  can  enable   a  man,  in   critical  moments,  to  stand  on  his 
mi  In  nlii.il  i  i  »u  si  I'-iK-i-  t^ainst  the  pressure  of  external  authority. 
Tbc  Government  required  his  services;  he  owed  his  promotion 
to  Dubois'  influence  with  the   Regent ;  Rome  had  yielded  out 
Of  policy,  because  in   the  great  struggle  to  extirpate  Janactmm 
Dubois  had   taken  what  was  called   the  Catholic  side:   was  it 
not    best    to    go   quietly    with    the    stream,    ami    haw    oilier*   to 

answer  for  the  disgrace  of  the  transaction?  Fatal  reasoning, 
indeed,  but  prei  isclv  of  the  kind  to  the  seduction  of  which  a 
mind  like  Massillon  s  was  peculiarly  open. 

It  was  high  time,  for  the  sake  of  his  honour  and  conscience, 
that  he  should  be  out  of  the  corrupt  society  of  Paris,  Too 
pare  to  be  at  ease  in  it,  yet  too  pliant  to  resist  its  demands, 
his  mountain  dincew  ofTcrcd  him  just  the  asylum  which  he 
needed,  far  from  the  base  intrigues,  the  frightful  profligacy, 
and  the  insolent  scepticism,  which  were  uow  rioting  in  tofl 
metropolis  under  the  shameful  recency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
There,  in  the  wild  scenery  of  Auvergnc,  among  parishes 
scattered  so  far  and  wide,  and  so  difficult  of  access,  that  it  took 
years  of  adventurous  travelling  thoroughly  to  explore  them,  his 
gentle  spirit  found  scope  enough  for  the  pious  labours  and  the 
deeds  of  charity  in  which  it  delighted,  and  could  bear  tho 
distant  miisi  of  the  world  without  duttnibaiKM  n  slam.  From 
tbc  time  that  he  settled  down  at  Clermont  in  ITU,  to  his  death 
in  1742,  Massillon  never  left  his  diocese  except  once,  for  a 
few  days  only,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  preach  at 
St.  Dejus  the  funeral  oration  for  the  Regent's  mother.  He  had 
done  with  publicity  and  applause,  villi  til*  strife  of  tongues 
and  the  constraint  of  Courts.  To  bo  a  good  spiritual  husband- 
man of  the  neglected  poverty-stricken   portion  of  the   Di 


riOfJtxd  committed  to  his  care, wis  henceforth  all  UU 

ej  bad  no  charm  fur  him,  except  us  it  enabled  him  to 
the  Medj.  Hi  ex.irted  Uttlo,  and  gave  away  much.  H» 
moderate  income,  derived  pftrtlv  from  the  See,  and  partly  fan 
tin-  nbhey  of  Natre-Dame  ill-  Savigny  v.  i  upplemerU 
was  clucily  spent  in  endowing  tho  local  hospital,  nnd  ruiugtuH; 
(In*  fin  ijiirnr  distms  of  the  rand  districts;  in  rejuiring  tot  da 
benefit  of  his  successors  the  dilapidated  palace  at  Clermont;  id 
making  more  salubrious  (lie  pretty  village  of  Beauregard,  wttf* 
bil  modest  country-house  was  situated,  and  in  improrinr.  u> 
condition  of  the  cottagers  by  the  introduction  of  the  sit  d 
COtlOMplnnlng  When  he  died,  hy  hit  will  he  named  a*  & 
heirs  the  poor  of  the  Clermont  hospital,  declaring  that  he  ooh 
snrc  them  what  was  already  theirs,  since  all  bis  goods  belting*! 
of  right   to  tl.i-  poor  sad  to  tho  Church.  Is  cJerjrrb 

exercised  a  very  vigilant  orcrsight.  Party-spirit  among  tbrss, 
I  ■"  the  fanaticitm  which  is  its  unwholesome  fruit,  wen  &s 
much  the  objects  of  bis  censure,  as  the  worse  faults  of  Mf  6* 
jrencr,  laxity,  and  greediness.      Evnry  yrar  he  gather.-*!  them  it 

•  t   and   Conference,   pressed    upon    them   counsels  of 
section,  and  portrayed   In   the  Murkest  hues  ilsi*  ch-.x 
priests    who    disgraced  their  sacred   calling   by   "ambling, 
dulling  in  field-sports,  or  fleecing  their  tlixks  by  the  ex  ant  in 
excessive  duos,      For  such  as  words  did  not  reform  ho  iruD 
compulsory  retreats  in  some  DOOM  of  plOUfl  dL 
tho  apostolic  aislrit  might  be  rekindled  in  them.     To  ptctM 
education  for  the  ministry,  be  en  la  i  tag  scuunsxiti 

and  used  his  influence  to  obtain  fnnu  the  Gomrnnuml  s  trsst- 
1'i'irr  t  .  ihem  of  the  endowments  of  some  worn-out  asi 
Ulricas  abbeys.  For  the  rural  schools  he  showed  his  c 
"imposing  a  catechism  for  their  use, — the  only  work,  exotf* 
fits  luiieial  oration  for  the  Prince  of  Couti,  which  I*e  ever  mU 
to  the  press.  Simplicity  in  sacred  thing*  bad  more  attraction 
for  him  than  any  of  the  pomps  and  Vanities  of  bupeo 
the  axoatSM  of  relic  worship  wen?  repugnant  to  his  mind,  lie 
an  enily  attempt  to  abate  them  he  met  witli  a  curiae*  ev 
pcrience  which  is  worth  mentioning.  During  the  fiias:i 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  which  occupied  him  nine  successi" 
apriugs,  be  had   to  jvimi  through  Kiom,  the  heitd-uuarlers  of  dc 

odififniatrarfon  of  the  law  in  the  province;  and  nading  in  fei 
force  there  an  absurd  cult  of  the  stoiics  with  which  S:_  Mepks* 
was  martyred,  in  the  ,  <»i  hi*  heart  lie  forbad  ii 

continued.  When  he  returned  by  the  same  town,  be  iheej^t 
"  hii  datv  to  rliit  the  principal  chnrcli,  for  the  purpo*  ** 
verifying  the  contents  of  the  crowded  reliquary;   on  t« 
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populace,  apprehensive  of  being  robbed  of  their  cherished 
treasure,  mobbed  bun  In  the  sacred  building,  drove  bim  out, 
and  smashed  with  stones  the  windows  of  tho  carriage  in  which 
be  matlr  his  retreat.  Thus,  says  bis  biographer,  be  narrowly 
escaped  himself  the  proto-inartyr's  fate. 

OI  ibc  venerable  bishop  taking  his  case  among  his  beloved 
flower-beds  at  Beauregard,  two  interesting  sketches  have  been 
pt«*crved.  Tha  prolific  litterateur  Marmontcl,  a  native  of 
Auwrgui-,  reotivw  bis  early  eduntlofl  ■!  the  College  of  Cler- 
mont, and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  retained  n  vivid  recollection 
*>f  &  visit  which  he  paid  with  some  of  his  comrades  to  Massillon, 
then  in  his  seventy-sixth  year:  — 

'  In  om  of  our  excursions,'  he  writes  in  his  ■  Memoir*,1  *  to  Beau- 
regard, tho  Bishops  country  houso,  wo  hud  tho  pleasure  of  socing 
the  venerable  Massillon.  The  kindly  reception  which  the  illustrious 
old  man  gave  ug,  the  lively  and  tender  imp  ro*  ion  which  his  appesr- 
ance  and  voice  made  upon  me,  are  among  tho  pUasantcst  memories  of 
my  youth.  At  thnt  oarly  period  of  axistenee,  when  mind  nud  heart 
are  in  surh  oloM  iWBmTnuniftttJfm,  wlHfl  thought  and  feeling  act  and 
react  on  each  nthor  with  such  rapidity,  it  is  natural)  on  soaing  a 
gr<;st  man,  to  truce  iu  bis  features  indications  of  Ida  e.haractor  and 
genius.  It  was  thus  that  among  tha  wrinkles  of  that  already  withered 
foe*,  and  in  the  eyes  so  soon  to  close-,  I  fancied  myself  able  to  tlotutit 
tho  expression  of  the  affecting  and  tender  oloquenee,  so  lofty  somo- 
tixnutf  and  profoundly  penetrating,  with  which  I  hud  boon  cnehantod 
whuu  rottdinc  his  suruions.  He  allowed  us  to  apeak  to  him  about  it, 
and  to  toll  him  respectfully  of  tho  religious  tears  it  had  drawn  from 
our  «y«s.' 

The  other  notice  is  from  the  pen  of  the  bright  young  Abbe* 
dc  fiernis,  afterwards  the  statesman  and  Cardinal,  but  then 
Living  on  his  wits,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  in  the  saloons  of  Paris. 
High-born,  handsome,  bold,  and  ready  of  speech,  he  was  a 
favourite  with  everybody  except  the  octogenarian  Minister  of 
State,  Cardinal  dc  1'leury,  from  whom  he  solicited  in  vain  some 
valuable  benefice.  'You  shall  have  nothing  so  long  as  I  live, 
said  the  all-powerful  dispenser  of  patronage.  *  Very  well, 
Montcigneur,  was  the  reply,  accompnmed  hv  B  h»w  how,  *  I  will 
wait-*  It  was  this  Do  Bcrnis  who  told  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
Ux  Ids  face  that  his  conscience  was  but  a  il.uk  lantern.  Lighting 
nobody  but  himself;  and  who,  when  banished  to  the  country 
through  a  Court  intrigue  after  his  elevation  to  the  purple, 
jokingly  said  that  his  red  hat  would  at  least  be  useful  as  an 
umbrella.  By  Voltaire  he  was  nicknamed  4  Babct  the  rlower- 
gJrl/  In  1739  the  lively  young  fellow  went  down  to  Auvergnt; 
«to  be  inducted  to  a  canonry  which  had  been  given  him,  and 
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finding:  (■>  his  surprise  that  it  was  possible  to  exist  01. 
In   remained  n  year  Aiming  the  mountains,  and  made,  .is  b 
it,  *  the   Mattering   conquest   of   MftSiiHon.1      In    tii«   intffftusg 
.,  which    have    onll    recently  nunc    to  light,    AC    tril*  oi 
that  oi  &11  the  men  he  had  ever  known,  the  aged   bishop,  srita 
his   extremely    simple  exterior,  was  the   quickest   to   u 
viiht.ii'miii   r.tul   love.      A   few  additional   particulars   are  w<ri 
quoting  as  they  illustrate  a  side  of  Massillon's  character  whitl 
we   should    never   haT«   learnt   from   bis   sermons       II. ir  is  tW 
sketch,  somewhat  abridged  :— 

'  Hik  mind  moved  kluwly,  tnit  rut  soon  an  it  hccftian  aninaUi,* 
clothed  its  ideas  in  tbo  most  brilliant  and  natural  colours.  Assst! 
in  Lis  diocese,  ha  had  bnniahod  from  it  all  diaputc*  about  rdans, 
although  it  had  boon  ono  of  tho  cradled  of  Jansenism.  8howb£  tit 
gardens  one  day  to  a  atninger  who  eiprc*»*d  Iiih  Miirprise  a!  tatf 
beauty,  lit-  jiromissd  to  show  him  in  a  sido  walk  Witnethiw;  no* 
moro  a*i<  Tho  alloy  wag  shaded  ©tot,  and  his  foi  •» 

dcrod  to  see  nothing  in  it  worthy  of  notice.  "  Wlias  ! "  oxestsnsa  lie 
Bishop.  "  ilu  you  uot  perceive  a  Jcnuit  and  an  Orntonan  pavjitg 
bowls  together?  Boo  how  I  have  tamed  them!  '  Hi  proposed  Is 
ordain  mo  and  make  me  his  gvinti  fieoire,  saying  that  if  I  worksl  fct 
A  time  under  his  ©yes,  he  had  enough  roputation  -till  at  Cevtk 
pool  me  on  to  u  bishopric;  ami  wheu  I  explained  ray  oucactesttftf 
ncrnples,  he  loved  and  esteemed  me  tho  mom  Tin  than  rom  JiiiossrVJ 
mo  to  adopt  a  diplomatic  career,  promising  ma  groat  cncescs.  *Gl 
to  tho  Cardinal  do  Floury,"  ho  said;  "you  will  be  ablo  to  talk  lie 
over  with  your  winning  tongue,  and  at  any  rate  nothing  will  be  lot 

by  txyii,g.,r' 

Of  Massillim's  episcopate  n  remarkable  feature  remains  tnki 
noticed,  which  suggests  »  difficult  psychological  problem,  He 
fulfilled  .Liliuu'.tlil)  .ill  the  duties  of  a  bishop  exevpt  CJSJS  ■lit 
very  one  in  will*  b  he  might  have  been  expected  to  excel  & 
nevor  preached  to  Ass  people*  From  (he  day  that  lie  set  foot  is 
his  diocese,  the  pulpit  knew  him  no  more.  There  v*j  »" 
physical  impediment,  for  it  was  not  till  quite  his  lost  years  tW 
Lis  voice  became  feeble.  His  skill  had  not  failed  him  ;  ftrvf 
his  annual  addresses  to  his  clergy  the  rhetoric  was  as  vigesws* 
as  ever,  und  the  paraphrastic  meditation!  on  the  Psalms,  *hxb 
he  composed  in  his  Ample  lcisur* ■,  wen  marked  by  much  beotrj 
both  of  thought  and  language.  Nor  could  he  have  imagLflss 
that  the  style  in  which  he  bail  been  preaching  /or  twenty  Jtvi 
would  have  been  over  the  Ium-Js  of  ilie  provincial  rocifi 
doni;  for  liis  sermons  had  for  their  staple  nothing  bat  Oar 
COO  noaplaCOSJ  of  religion  and  morality  which  Arc  withia  u> 
comjin-hi rasion  of  all.     Yet,  as  a  bithon,  he  seen  ..-has* 

OS 
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fio  gospel  for  tlie  flock  committed  to  his  ran*.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  never  beard  of  th©  divine  commission,  *  Feed  my  ah n rp, 
feed  my  land  »  The  old  sermon*  which  he  had  brought  with 
bim  from  Paris  were  the  constant  companions  of  his  *lud\  bfl 
Wrcr  wearied  of  revising  and  polishing  them.  Hut,  unlflco 
foB  well-instrncted  scribe,  for  the  edification  of  his  people  he 
brought  forth  out  of  his  treasure  neither  old  sermons  nor  new. 

If  a  solution  of  (hi*  enigma  is  possible,  it  must  lie  sought,  we 

drink,  in  the  contrast  which  always  existed  between  Massillon's 

tone  in  the  pulpit  and  his  life  out  of  it.     The  saying  of  CffOf&t, 

already  quoted,  seems  to  furnish  the  key  :  '  Your  sermons  terrify 

far,  but  your  life   reassures   me.'     With   the  exception  of   his 

f'Diporary  retreat  to  Septfonts,  when  worried  by  his  Order  and 

shrinking  from   responsibility,  Masaillon   had  never   evinced   a 

tendency  to  asceticism.    While  ho  was  at  the  College  of  Pdxenut, 

several  years    before  his   ordination,   narrower  spirits    accused 

of  going  out  too  often  and  mixing  Too  freely  with  the  world. 

\V  boo  he  fir*t  became  the  fashion  in  Paris,  and  fine  ladies  choBC 

him  for  their  confessor,   he  visited  at  their  country  houses  and 

mixed   so  much  with  society,  that  evil   tongues   began   to   talk 

HudaJ  about  him.      With  any  kind  of  iniprnpi  iet_>  tin-re  is  not. 

the  slightest  ground  to  charge  him  ;   but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a 

pleasant,  genial  companion,  and  exhibited  none  of  the  reserve 

and  austerit>  of  the  ascetic  saint.     It  may  be  that  he  bad  felt 

the  power  of  social   temptations,  and   had  suffered  inwardly  in 

wrestling  with   the  desires  which  they  excited.    A  word  of  his 

own  perhaps  points  this  way  ;   for,  when  asked  how  he  came  to 

Enasess  such  an  acquaintance  as  his  sermons  manifested  with 
uman  passions  and  weaknesses,  he  replied  that  it  was  from  his 
own  heart  that  his  knowledge  had  been  gained.  However  that 
may  hnvc  been,  his  temptations  were  not  conquered  by  flight 
from  tlie  scenes  of  them,  or  by  the  adoption  of  a  severe  and 
mortified  habit  of  life;  nor  out  of  tho  pulpit  was  it  his  custom 
to  dr.il  liarahlj  irhh  penitent*  an 'I  m»hu.-is,  or  to  urge  than  to 
crucify  the  body  for  the  salvation  of  the  spirit.  No  man  whose 
soul  habitually  trembled  before  the  terrors  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  was  oppressed  by  the  imminent  danger  of  perdition,  could 
have  preached  the  (  Petit  Carcase,'  or  have  taken  part  in  the 
i-oriwrnition '■!   Dubois,  or  !'»avr  wished  to  ordain  1M  lVniU  :i:id 

I  tosh  him  on  to  a  bishopric.  Of  no  such  man  could  the  fol- 
nwing  little  anecdotes  have  been  told,  which  have  an  air  of 
verisimilitude,  and  may  probably  be  accepted  as  substantially 
true. 

The   first  of  thorn  belongs  to  about  the  middle  of  Massillon's 
Parisian  career,  and  refers  to  a  child  who  afterwards,  under  the 

name 
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name  <>f  Mndamc  du  Defiant,  became  notorious  for  loose 

during  the  orgies  of  the  Regency.  The  young  pirl  was 

lively,  and  given  to  sceptical   prattle ;  and   her  very  free  tall 

ivith  her  schixdfel lows  in  ll  ut  where  the  was  reerjtiag 

Iter  education  bating  alarmed  the  Abbess,  the  aid  of  Massilla 

wnx  invoked.     Hr  listened  » ith  amusement  to  all  that  tbc  brigfe 

little  creature    had  to  say,  and   retired   remark i  <  be* 

lining  she  was.      The  Abbess,  however,  Uki>  i-utw 

much  more   seriously,  pressed   hirn   to  advise  what  books  taf 

SIAg   propagandist   ol    infidelity   should    be    made   to  rtssl 

■  StmC  twopenny  c.iteehmn  !'  wm  the  answer,  after  a  momnili 

reflection;    end    nothing   more   could    be   extracted   frucm  ih» 

ancle. 

The  other  anecdote  dates  in    MassiLloa's    episcopate 
3  »nn  '  I  i:m  !:  m  Mi\.il,  when  the  morning  services  w ere  ot«,  W 
entertained  a  party  at  dinner,  and  politely  took  a  hand  *1  caw 
with  the   ladies.      A  few   games  Laving  been   played,  sad  <W 
remark  having  been   made  by  one  of  the  guests,  that  it  was  litre 
that  something  should  be  done  to  turn  the  holy  day  to  edifica- 
tion,  Massillon  fetched  one   of  his  vniinni  ami  read  it  to  tLr 
company,    A  lady,  by  way  of  expressing  admiration,  cxelaisanl 
that,  if  she  had  written  such  a  sermon,  she?  would   «r.rU: 
reckoned  among  the  saints.    *  Ah,  madaxnc,'  was  the  ol 
reply,  *  it  is  a  long  bridge  which  leads  from   the  intellect  ?>sV 
heart/      *  Yes,    indeed/    muttered    an   OratoTian    of   , 
proclivities  who  happened  to  be  present,  'and  : 
lour  arches  of  the  bridge  already  broken  down.* 

It  may,  then,  with  confidence  he  asserted,  that   in  MiisilltG' 
habitual   life,  and   in  bis  mode  of  taking   n  li  rioi     practicsflfi 
there  was  nothing  ascetic  and  narrow.     But  it   is   as  cerUatJj 
true,  that  in  the  rigour  of  its  exact  ions,  and  its  un&pariug  tkflts" 
ciation  of  human  infirmities  and  laxities,  his  preaching  waitkt 
severest  of  his  time.      It  admitted  of  no  half-heartcdac**,  * 
compromise,  no  condescensions  to  human  irnperfoetioo.    ll  wm 
based  upon  terror;    death  and  judgment  were    its   arjutnn**  • 
and  by  theto  dread  certainties  of  the  future  it  summoned  sll  awn 
to  an  immediate  anil  complete  surrender.    Others  besides  Cw1 
found  such  sermons  terrifying.     '  Poudroyant '  was  tl 
applied   to  them.      Rollin  once  took  uis'pupiU  across  Puii  ** 
Lear  Massillon.  They  walked  back  in  sad  silence,  :■?  if  taia*^ 
■track,  and    betook   themselves    to  such  austerities,  tbst  titf 
teacher,  himself  noted  for  a  jrrare  severity,   was  com; 
Interfere.     When  M.itiillon's   sermons  were  publish 
middle  of  the  last  century,  there  were   French  bishops  wb»^ 
it  a  duty  to  discourage  the  indiscriminate  reading  ol  tbenx  *• 
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people  should  be  driven  to  despair.     M.issillnn   himself  com- 
plained  from  the  polpil  ilmt  lie  had  been  charged  with  exem 
sirrnucst  »nd  imrcasonable  exaggeration.      Here  u  hi*  r*] 

and  its  tone  serins  to  justify  rather  than   to  extenuate  the  SCCD* 

anion  :— 

•Wl  a re  out  (he  truths  of  the  Lord  terrlhlo  enough  of 

tfcsnaslvoe,  to  ctlanenae  with  any  exaggeration  of  their  seventy  by 
■  preacher?      Did   Paul  ftXftjsgnriUo  wbou   tho   Koman    Go-. 
ibkd  at  hearing  him  apeak   of  judgment  to  <  ■  ■■  l)M 

fisptiat  usaggrirato  wluan  this  Jews  crowded  to  the  tallica  nf  tho 
Jordan  to  be  baptized  ?  Did  tho  Apostles  exaggerate,  whoa  tho 
|*)plc  sraoto  tlioir  brtxvsta,  or  threw  at  thoix  foot  the  impious  instru- 
Knots  of  lu»t  aud  passion  as  a  sacrifice  to  tho  Lord?  Will  you 
us  after  lh»t  of  caui^ratiuu  aud  excessive  severity  r"  Where 
tin  nsciaococ  havo   Urn  troubled  by  our  dia- 

eoarfoa,  and  who  havo  gono  away  to  weep  V  Whoro  are  tho  sinners 
ylo  havo  left  tho  aocrcd  building  to  break  off  bad  habit*,  tout  the 
)au\s  of  crime,  bid  an  eternal  farunull  to  the  world  and  its  ainuao- 
and  burj  !  'nrwdvea  in  wditudo  thut  they  may  shed  unceasing 
orer  Ihoir  sins?  Tho  times  of  our  fullers  havo  soeu  such 
usroplcv,  but  in  cur  own  days  whoro  aro  thoy  to  bo  fouud  ? ' 

Causes,  we  believe,  cor nl  iind  to  produce  in  Mnssillon'a 

etching  this  severity,  which  was  certainly  foreign  to  his  dis- 

potfrinn.     Our    was  tho   tradition  received   from   the  austere 

then  of  Jansenism,  in  which  a*  a  pupil  and  then  a  member  of 

Oratory   he  had   been   trained  up.     Annther  was  the  vivid 

mprestion  made  on  his  pure  arid  simple  mind   by  the  profanity 

sou  wicked  n»*ss  nf  the  Parisian  mm  :irty,  which  av  a  preacher  he 

called  to  confront,  and  which  nothing  less  than  the  Divine 

ers  seemed  able  to  impress  and  arouse.     What  tho  state  of 

society  was,  we  learn  from   a  very  competent  witness,  the 

IhtcbcM  of  Orleans.     'Nothing  is  rarer  in  it,'  she  wrote,  *  than 

;  there  is  not  a  vice  for  which  it  feel  a  shame  ;  if 

were  to  punish  all  who  are  guilty  ol  the  grossest  rices, 

noble,  not  a  prince,  not.  a  servant,  would  be   left   to  liim  : 

Ma  house  in  France  but  would  be  in  mourning.'     But  to  these 

causes    we  are  persuaded   that  another  must    be  added  : 

Sssillon  was  carried  away  by  hia  own  rhetoric.     His  stylo  did 

allow  him    to  be   moderate   and   discriminating.      (Juilifica- 

»n*?  BSCSpiiont,  1 1  danced  >.!  nemenfc,  and  rlwmi  itda  all.  .tvirn  «■■,■, 

re  all  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  his  declamation.      Evory- 

Ulg  was  pushed   to  an  extreme,  each  stroke  dealt   with   un- 

[►arin*  force,  each  demand  urged   with   unmitigated   rigour. 

err  was  too  little  of  the  apostolic   pastor,  exhorting,  cotnfort- 
"Sjt   and   charging   his   hearers,  as   a  lather   his  children ;  too 
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much  of  the  impetuous  rhetorician,  building  up  climaxes,  u4 
subordinating  nn\ thing  to  effect. 

Our  point  is,  that  MassUlon's  severity  in  the  pulpit  had  low* 
dung  artificial  about  it.     It  was  due  less  to  his  natural  tempts* 
meat  than  to  the  modifying  force  of  circumstances.     It  wis  A* 
product  of  a  graft  rather  than  of  the  native  stock.      It  was  iocs 
that,    with  a    eoiiijilrir    rlmn^-   ni    extent!    condition,    i'-   mijta 
casilv  wcot  away  and   cease,  before   it  became  a  second  aatart 
And    the  conditions   out  of   which   it  >:rcw  did   after  s  elite 
completely  change.     By  the  time  he  turned  bis  back  on  Pins, 
In-  had  es-caped   from   hi*  Order,  he  h.id  pasted  the  mcridUsOf 
life  and  left  ambition  behind,  and  he  bad   become  weary  of  the 
labour   and   excitement  of   such  oratorical  preaching  a*  fc*  » 
score  of  years   br  had  been  practising.     Prohnbl y,  too,  he  est 
been  disappointed  at  seeing  bow  little  his  declamation  had  dose 
to  stem  tin*  tide  of  unbelief  and  dissoluteness ;  for  eociets  had 
grown  worse  rather  than  better.     The  sphere  to  which  br  ess 
transplanted  was  a  remote  rurnl  diocese,  almost  ml  off  from  the 
world,  where  the  simple  hearted  people  knew  none  of  the  rices 
of  the  metropolis,  and    the   stern   rebukes  which   he  had  hurled 
at   the  scofHng  sinners  of  the  Court  would  haTe  been  iiogidsdj 
out  of  place.      It  may  easily  be  imagined  thai,  under  these  new 
circumstances,  the  vehement   rhetoric  which   had  characterises 
his  preaching  began   to  appenr  to  him  of  less  practical  rales 
tfaaa  a  living  example  of  dcvoulness  and  charity.      He  could  ru 
longer  wish  to  preach  as  he  had  hitherto  preached  ;  bat  tosegio 
in  a  new  style  required  an  effort  from  which  be  shrank 
would   keep  his  clergy  up  to  the  mark,  and   Icare  the  preadusf 
in  their  bands.     For  himself,  he  would  live  as  a  kindly  father 
among  his  people ;  and  by  setting  before  them  a  pattern  olesod 
works,  and   promoting  peace  and  concord  among  the  r  nil  sects* 
he  would  enforce  the  prophet's  wise  lesson,  that   what  the  Lsrd 
requires  is  'to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  «i* 
God.' 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  endeavour  to  account  for  MaJtfllocVl 
renunciation  of  the  pulpit  throughout  his  episcopate.  Ur 
would  not  insinuate,  with  Saintc-Bcure,  that  he  had  becosae  lrsa 
of  a  Christian,  and  more  of  a  mere  moralist  and  sage.  Bat 
there  are  Christians  of  different  temperament* ;  and  vbfms 
former  circumstances  had  made  him  appear  to  be  one  ef  ■* 
narrower  and  harsher  kind  when  judged  by  his  pulpit  adebetses, 
now  in  his  mountain  retirement  his  natural  sweetness  had  fct» 
play,  and  made  his  previous  severity  distasteful  to  him.  TV 
pulpit  lost  its  attraction  for  him  ;  he  was  conscious  of  a  react* 
of  iMing;  and  the  languor  of  advancing  years  did  the  sat 

Hence*** 
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cefc-rth  be  found  it  easier,  more  in  harmony  with  hie  heart, 
more  agreeable  to  bis  craving  for  repose,  to  preach  by  tin: 
t*  of  his  lifr,  than  by  the  voice  which  in  other  days  he  had 
I  cp  before  nobles  anil  kings. 

briefly  summing  up  our  biographical  »tud\,  ««  DOOM  '»"!. 
hat  we  hinted  nt  first;  that  allium;;  h  ManUloO  beCUZtfl  i 
t  preacher,  when  circumstances  marie  the  pulpit  bis  voca- 

thcre  were  not  in  Lis  cousUtutiun  ibe  elements  of  a  g 

His  character  was  nure  and  sweet,  but  it  lacked  energy 
moral  courage.  The  benediction  of  the  peace-makers  was 
tly  hia;  hut  nut  of  thot*  who  suffer  for  liflhTfl OIHTMMI1  sake. 
las  no  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  pillars  which  bear  up 
fright  of  tin-  (  horcb,  nor  among  ml  dauntlefl  mptnins  who 
Lctory  the  armies  "1  the  Cross.  Even  his  sermons,  on 
:L  hN  faun-  CXCluilVtijf  rexta,  have,  when  judged  by  thr 
est  standard,  something  unpleasantly  artificial  or  profes- 
OQl  them.  Their  unction  is  less  Divine  than  huniiui, 
tr  fervour  is  nan  rhetorical  than  spiritual.  He  spoke, 
ed,  with  a  mouth  of  gold,  but  scarcely  out  of  the  abundance 
ic  heart.  Me  win  too  dependent  on  the  :itmr>spherc  nnmnd 
He  confessed  htnucJf,  that  he  found  the  air  of  Versailles 
ting;  to  that  of  Clermont  he  finally,  without  a  struggle, 
limbed.  There  was  nothing  of  the  prophet  in  bis  m<  AtaJ 
rture ;    no  Divine  word  was  in  hit*  hejiit  as  a   burning    SfC 

Si   in   bis  bones.     And  hence,  while  we  acknowledge   fl" 
nd  beauty  of  his   preaching,  wl*  tunnot  shut  OtU  17'-   tO 
dernic  ehararter.      We  miss  in  it  the  consecration  which 
.ing  but  the  supreme  impulse  can  ever  bestow— the   impira 
thai    \s    begotten    of    the    ;ipo»(nlir   conviction,   *  Necessity 

ud   upon  mo;  yea,  woo  it  unto  mo,  if  I  preach  not  the 
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Art.  VIII. —  77a  Crohn  Paper*. —  Tk<  CermtKmdtnce  and  Di**a 
fats  Right  Honourable  Join  i  Croker,  LLn\ 

F.iLS.,  8a  n  tary  tv  the  Admiralty  from  lam  to  1830i   E4brl 
bj  Louis  J.  Jennings.      3  Vol*.      London,  1884. 

THESE  volume*  will   form  ■  addition  to  tha  n- 

thentic  material*  for  the  political  ami  literary  bis*, 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century.     They  riMr 

record  of  the  long  and  industrious  life,  spen'  coc- 

innnv  of  the  greater  and  most  influential  mm  if 
the  time,  oi  a  man  enjoying  their  confidence  ami  sharing  tie* 
counsels.     From  them  w  if** 

amidticf,  which  hnve  always  had  n  profound  interest  for  the  *b- 
torical  student.  Instead  of  the  idle  gossip  of  eavesdroppers  ltd 
Inncybodies,  of  which  so  much  lint  of  late  years  been  girca  .'a 
reckless  diaries  to  the  world,  to  bewilder  men's  judgments  «d 
to  perplex  future  historians,  we  are  shown,  under  the  hsstJf  of 
many  of  the  lenders  in  the  political  arena,  bow  and  why  tftWy 
acted  at  periods  of  critical  imports  ico, 
interest  come  to  us  at  first  hand;  we  are  taken  in- 
company-  -generals,  statesmen,  ami   lilei  .  such  a% 

■  hi.  Cunning,  Lynd  buret,  Peel,  Lord  Ashbarton,  Lad 
linn.  Sir  James  Graham,  Guizot,  Mcttcrnich,  Sir  Walter  Seen. 
[eaae  D'Israell,  Lockhart,  and  others 

as  well  as  ^rnvcr  morula,  nnd  carry  aw  I  cases  a  *nw 

vivid,  and  in  some  n  more  pleasing  impmssion  of  thi-m,  tain  vr 
'ii-..  before  enUrtained.    And  while  of  especial  value  to  ta** 
wfao  take  a  deep  intrust  eithei   in  politics  oi    liti  r-.tture,  tor 
volumes  must,  we  feci  assured,  prove  attractive  in  no  or.i 
degree  to  the  general  reader. 

Tfu  iorcov«ra  a  special  value  in  rii  ng  the  rrso 

tation  of  .Mr.  Crokcr  from  the  attacks  to  which  it  lias  loaf  east 
Dnfalrly  subjected.     Mr.  Croker  was  too  jrreat  a  paw.     ' 
Parliament  and  in  the  Press,  to  c*c»p<   the  i  tncourof  tbsl  a 
able  spirit,  which  hates  when-  it  differs,  and  rcrcngea  a  atis90t> 
fiton  ..troversy  by  scurrility  and   iriisrcpTeacntatitn 

hod  therefore  to  cricM.inii'i  abund.im » ■  u\  in- 
lived,  and  his  adversaries  were  at  all  times  ready  to  lay  at  1 
door  the  blame  for  articles,  of  which  he  was  guiltless,  la  eWi 
opinions  on   hooks,   men,  or  m 

.  not  to  their  taste.  This, as  he  says  in  a  leti. 
(1  ibruan  23rd,  1854),  *1  was  content  to  Livedo* 
lbm  i.;  I  could  take  my  own  port,  and  in  the  press  that  si 

own  par: 

The  rule  he  l\vaa  \K«fc*\W<l  to  himself  must  ofUo  *irr 
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kern  put  to  a  km  In;  but  he  r*mor  deputed  from   it, 

tteept  in  onr  in* twice,  and  then  he  showed  how  much  Mscaulay 
40cl  his  <  nies  probabl .  ■  hi*  forbearance.      Ha 

wot  in  \r:u    riinl  thi  M  ;i«  Loixl  John  Russell. 

Mr«Grck     bad  coxamented,  in  thi*  'Id-view,'  wi  hddc 

virriry,   mi   the  disregard  of  private  feeling  and   the  rules  of 
rood  i  'Moore's  Diaries'  had  boon  edited  by 

Lord  John.     Moore  had  owed  mucb  to  Mi.  Crokor's  kindness, 
and  professed  warm  friendship  lor  him  to  the  last.     There  w< 

Be  in  the  published  Diaxiea  that,  while  pretending 
rieodship  to  Mr.  Croker,  he  was  habit.i  tllv  vilifying  bin)  ;    but 
.  Croker  did  not  allow  personal  feeling;  to  interfere  wi;h  his 
i  thU,  *n\  more  dm  of  sny  other  book.   Stung 
his  share  in  the  work.  Lord  John,   in   | 
ippendi-d  .i  nnlc  to  the  sixth  volume,  in  which, 
er  toying   that   'to   Mm>ro  it  was  unnecessary  to  address  a 
(pare  n  friend,'  he  asked  what  would  liavr:  been  the 
It,  if  a  request  to  spare  Moore  had  been  addressed  to  Crokor? 
Probably,'  he  continued,  '  while  Moan  was  alive,  and  able  to 
his  pen,  it  might  have  been  successful,      li.u!  Moore  been 
lead,  it  would  have  served  only  to  jive  additional  ze*t  to  the 
nfty*'    Such  ra  attacl  from  such  a  rxn 
:'s  moral  character  and  personal  hooOU  at  onoobp 
fild  man  Into  the  field   in  a  letter  to   his  assailant,  published 

i  -  ■■*.*    Lord  John  made  a  feeble  nplj,  din  main  gist 

id  suppressed   soon   passages    in  thi 

iary  still  more  offensive.     This  pave  Croker  an  opportunity 

driving    h'.'uic    the   charge    agaunal   him   of  compromising 

while  tradueing  the  man  who  had  believed  MoOTC  to  be 

c  friend  he  professed  himself  to  be. 

is  aootrxr  voy  pcriou*  conni deration  arising  oat  of  thi: 
-v  li  it  :li  iN,  that  Car  tho  piirpono,  I  MippoMu,  of 
bating  to  yonraolf  tho  gforioU  of  a  generous  delicney  tOflraN 
well  as  others,  you  eoorifio©  not  only  your  argument,  but  tho 
Ji*r«.'  row  poor  friend,  by  reYoiding,  what  I  never  suspect 

tiny  the  many  yean  hi  which  he  viae  living  oil  auparvutlr 
frie  is  with  me,  and  asking,  aft  Ing,  and  aoi 

I  ioth  coiumltatieo  and  practical,  as  ruy  poor 
cut  and  interest  were  ablo  to  afford  him,  ho  vol  making  col 

"  that  oven  :  cal 

partisan  teal  >><  Lord  John  EtaaaaU   inxaaa  rrotn    lopfwlBclDg 

*  I  tnuat  he  allowed  to  say,  under  each  strongo  circum&tanoot,  that 

or  Lordbhip's  Sndalgi  ^>-<:  with  contempt,  and  despia©  tho 

nl  for  one,  that  yon  ham  snch  weapon*  in  your 

;  1  not  only   dnro  you,  but  I  condescend  to  cutreat  ^wfc  ve. 
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SMUh  all  about  iuo  tint  you  uuly  have  suppressed.  Lot  ma  k»»w  ftif 
1  extent  of  your  cronkad  tmlnlgnnon,  anil  of  Moore's  rmiUirisanj 
friendship.  Lot  us  have  Iho  truth,  tho  whole  truth,  on»l  nothing  bet 
the  truth,  while  I  am  ntill  Living  to  avail  myself  of  ii  Lot  it  not  U 
xiiiil  that  "  fHtor  dear  Moore  n  told  »ucli  things  of  Crokor  tLat  ctso 
Lord  John  Russell  would  not  publish  them,  I  fed  pruUy  oonfiilfti 
that  there  will  not  be  found  soy  entry  of  BCooro't  deVogstery  of  n» 
against  which  1  «hall  not  bo  alio  to  prodooo  luaown  oonUcDpotuooaj 
evidence  of  a  contrary  tendency.' 

•  It  would  be  useless  for  us,'  Lord  John  rejoined,  *  to  attempt  to 
persuade  one  another/     But  Croker  was  not  to  bev 
•I  had  no  motive  and  do  intention,' he  r>'|>iiiMl.Mo  rvrssKSdVyssi 
Lordship  to  anything.     1  did  not  meddle  with  your  optni  H 
charged  you  with  a  gross  nnd  wilful  offence  against  mr.     Tst 
public   iv  now  the  judge  whether   I  >i  the   charjt.' 

And  -Air.  rcrilict  of  the  public  was  with  Ciokcr. 

It  wns  not,  we  believe,  a  xost  for  *  the  pleasure  of  safe  mibr- 
,'  but  the  incurable  heedlessness  of  putty  malcvoh 
induced    Miss   Martincau,  in   an   nrtiele  on    •  the  unhap> 
man   who    has  just  departed,'  which   appeared    in   : 
Newt1  the  thuj  after  Mr.  Croker* t  death,  lefa,  if  in 

take  not,  has  ainre  been  republished  in  hex  '  Political  >■ 
to  write  of  him  thus:—1  When  he  had  been  slaying  at  Drsrta 
MtiMi,  not  long  before  Sir  R.  Peel's  death,  had  been  not  sol* 
hospitably  entertained,  but  kindly  ministered  to  uud> 
mines  'ii  deafness  and  bad  health,  nnd  went  hotm 
host  in  a  political  article  for  the  forthcoxni a 
fellow-guests  at  Drayton  refused  as  long  as  possible  to  bttxr* 
the  article  to  be  bis. 

*  There  is  not,'  says  Mr.  Jennings  (vol.  iii.  p.  93),  '  a  word  of  tnft 
in  this  statement  from  beginning  to  end.     Any  ono  w 
be  a  guust  at  Druytoii  Manor  knew  perfectly  well    wh  i 
articles    in   tho   " Quarterly   Revi  himself    knew:  sal 

Air.  Crokor  wan  not  at  Drayton  Manor  for  several  Tears  \tsst  sj 
Peel's  death.' 

Indeed,  all  personal  intercourse  between  tbein  had  cessal  in 
1816,  nearly  four  years  before  that  event,  nftrr  a  rim  sal 
affectionate  intimacy  of  thirty  y*m,  and  for  reasons  whics,  si 
ill-  3p  Barnes  show,  were  certainly  not  otherwise  tbsn  bonost* 
sbb  i"  Mr.  Crokec 

The  silence  with  wfiidi    Mr.   Croker'a  hriemls  treated  tbsc 
and   similar  calumnies   became  no   longer  possible,  when  &*f 
were   adopted  and  enforced  by  .Mr.  TrcreJyai     i.i   l.i 
Lot<1  M.i.  .iiilas,'  published  In  1870,  ami  supported  by  rxtrsrti 
from  Lord  MocnuWa  V/iWcTaawi  Diaries.     The  story  of  it* 

^  iifc 
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lifr,    and    the    remarkable    skill    with    which    it   was   told    bj 
Mr  Trt".  >i\q   hi*   book  sure  of  ■  clfCttlatlOB  a*  wide  as 

if  Lord  Mac  •  alay's  own  works;  and  in  no  place  could  the 
mlsrcpresi  it  contained  be  more  fitly  met  than  in  this 

1  Revuvi  with  which  Mr,  Croker  had  bean  from  Us  earliest 

days  actively  associated.  With  actriv  to  tin-  documents  which 
are  included  in  the  present  volumes,  it  was  an  easy  as  well  as 
grateful  task  CO  show  how  little  either  Lord  Macaular  or  his 
..-iphor  knew  of  the  man  whom  they  bad  maligned.  Ko 
attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Trevclyan  to  shake  the  rindica- 
of  Mr,  Croker  in  the  article  to  which  iro  hate  referred, 
which  appeared  in  the  number  of  this  *  Id-view  '  for  July 
1876.      The  t;isk  would  indertl  hare  been  ■  hopeless  one.      But 

Macanlay's   words    have    prmltunl    :m    unfair  impression    on 

innumerable  minds,  to  which  the  true  cnwactCT  Ol  Croko  can 

never  be  made  known.     That  mischief  can  never  be  wholly 

b  il   those,  at  least,  who  coma  with  open  minds  Ko  toe 

nmi <a I   of  the   records  brouglit  together  with  great  ability   bj 

Mr.  Jennings  in  the  present  volumes,  will  not  be  likely  to  form 

.!•  citbci  of  Mr,  Pinker*  character  or  hi*  ibil 

man  who,  without  the  advantage  of  family  or  fortune,  early 

raised  himself  to   the  high   official   position   which   Mr.  Croker 

tnaintamcri  with  distinction  through  a  long  scries  of  years,  and 

won   for  himself  the  close  friendship  and  respect  of  many 

nen  of  whom  thp  rnuntry  wn«i  and  id  mnst  proud,  must 

have  possessed  faculties  not  *  slender,'  even  in  comparison  with 

those1  of   Lord    Macaiilay.     To    the   charge    against    In*   moral 

nature. — bis  happy  domestic  life,  his  unblemished   public  cha 

racier,   the  'honour,  love,   obedience'   of  those  with   whom    he 

Worked,  and  ■  the  troop*  of  friends*  that  sunounded  him  till  his 

«Jeatb,  are  a  conclusive  answer. 

il  n  Wilson  Croker  was  bom  in  Oalivny  Ofl  the  20th  ol 
December,  1  7S0.  His  fniln-r.  John  ('rokcr,  of  an  old  Devon- 
shire *t.M*k?  was  for  many  years  Suireyor-Oeneral  of  Customs 
sand  Excite  in  Ireland,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Burke  as  'a  DUO  ol 
Igrait  abilities  and  most  amiable  manners,  an  able  and  upright 
jxiMic  steward,  nnd  universally  beloved  and  respected  in  priv.iie 
life'  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  K.  Katbbonc, 
Of  Galway.  lie  was  obviously  n  bright  clever  boy,  and  amiable 
•also,  if  sre  are  to  credit  Sheridan  Knowlcs,  to  whose  father's 
•school  in  Cork  young  Croker  W»*  senl  when  wry  young,  to  be 
I  of  a  stutter,  which  he  never  entirely  conquered.  •  You 
wrre  my  deal  mother's  favourite,'  Knowles  wrote  in  1850. 
*  She  loved  you  for  your  constant  good  spirits  and  a  cordial 
VoL  158.— M>.  316.  frankness 
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frankness   that  drew  you  to  her—  for  »he  was  frankness  ud 
gcnesosity   itieltf."      II**  began   authorship   early,  foe  when  bX 
quite   nine   years  old,   one  of   his  prose   election    tquibt   w 
printed,  during  a  oontesl   -it   Cork.      He  afterafcrd*  spent  WW 
time  at  a  school  fou n<k*l  by  French  refugee*,  where  only  Pwoco 
was   spoken,  And    where   he   attained,    what   was  afterwards  d 
great  service  to  him,  a  perfect   facility  to   reading,  writing,  ad 
speaking    that    language.      When   about    twelve   rears  oM,  k 
went  to  a  Mr.  Willi***  school  at  P<irtarlingh>n,  where  the  hit 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  of  the   Irish   Common   Picas,  00  caterftt 
at  a  pnptl,   found    him   'at    the  hrnd    of  the   sdlOpl,  and  /*w 
princttpB  in  every  branch,,  and  the  masters  ■  proud  of  hi*  takaU 
and  acquirements,  as  being  likelj    to  redound  tu  die  cbanuirr 
and  credit  of  the  school.'     A  year  or  two  at  another  and  now 
classical  school,  also  at  Purtarliiigton,  kept  by  the  Iter,  Kica* 
mond  Mood,  who  a  few  year*  later  became  Sir  K.  Peel's  clstttcsJ 
tutor,  prepared  him  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whore  be  »u 
entered  in  November  1796,  a  month   before  he  was  sixtea. 
Tom  Moore  was  there,  a  year  or  two  bis  senior,  and  he  met  W 
his  own  class  Stnuigford,  Leslie  Foster,  Gervais,   Burke, 
Gibbon,  Cootc,  and  others  who  row  afterwards  to  social  ird 
prabnioiuu  distinctioo. 

Having  decided  on  going  to  the  Bar,  he  entered  himulf * 
a  atuilrni  at  Lincoln1*  Inn  in  160%  and  during  the  two  fofcw* 
ing  year*  devoted  himself  to  legal  atudy  there.  But  the  beat*f 
his  mind,  then  as  ever,  seem*  to  have  been  strongly  toward* 
liieratnrr.  Tin  incidents  of  the  French  Revolution  bad  taint. 
a  great  hold  upon  hi*  mind,  and  he  had  already  made  prsfnsjs 
In  that  minute  study  of  the  Revolutionary  Epoch,  which  UU> 
mately  led  to  his  forming  the  remarkable  collection  of  Freset 
contemporary  pamphlets,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
made  him  probably  the  best  informed  man  in  En -land  upon  all 
the  detail*  of  that  period  of  French  history.     A  **  «fl*ri 

on  the  subject,  idd  rested  to  Tallien,  introduced  him  to  a  coo* 
DJ  1  'ion  with  the  'Times,'  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  laibaf 
and  confidential  intimacy  with  its  leading  proprietor.  Of  eU: 
he  was  socially  at  this  period,  the  late  .Mr.  Jesse,  the  naturalist. 
who  lodged   in   tin-   «:ime   Itounliiig   house  with  hi  liiklh 

Scotland  Yard,  gives  us  a  glimpse.  'The  society  in  the  boo*, 
he  writes,  '  consisted  of  four  or  five  very  pleasant  men,  a*d 
.Mr.  Cmker  soon  became  the  life  of  the  party  bj  hi*  wit  sBd 
talents,  and  his  constant  1  cadi  nets  to  piovokc  an  argussMC 
which  tic  never  failed  to  have  the  best  oL      During  this  prrW 

he  was  associated  with  Horace  and  Jaincs  Smith,  Mr.  Uttn* 
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ivillc.  Prince  Hnnrc,  anil  Mr.  Cumberland,  in 
prow  and  ran  fa  two  sheet-lived  publications 
Cabinet '  rat]  *  The  I  *i  a  ii 
irncd  to  Dublin  in  1802,  and  in  1804  created  gj 
notion  there  by  a  little  volume  in  verse  of  'Familiar 
io  Mr.  Jones,  the  manager  of  the  Crow  Street  TbsTtiTti 
resent  State  of  the  Irish  Stage/  The  theatre  was  then 
t  of  the  bewt  people  in  Dublin,  and  >  icl«l.-<l,  a*  Croker 
the  Large  income,  for  those  days,  of  5000/.  a  pea  to 
U  lie  snys,  *  greater  than  the  salary  nf  two 
•  \j>  |   ..!"    th:it    LiihI.'       in   QUI   copy,  tin-    l-mrfli   edltto&i 

in  1805,  a  contemporary,  whose  MS.  notes  Indicate 
is  well  informed  upon  theatrical  matters,  remarks  that 
be  manager   mode  between   13000/.    and  7000/.     Tin 

of  the  manager,  to  judge  by  Croker**  hook,  in  pro- 
•ood  company  of  actors,  was  by  no  means  proportionate 

<  liicy  of  hi*   public.      Id  a  kind   of  local   Koaciad, 
sscs  the  acton  and  their  manager  in  review. 

time  Mr.  Croker  bud  attached  himself  to  ibe  Munster 
hrre  he  firvt  cnroumcTcd  Mr,  Daniel  O'Connell.  Mis 
ifluence  procured  him  many  revenue  cases,  and  the 
,1  andd  hi  ti'aap  of  hi-  pi  i  ilea  gave  promise  of  a 
cccasl'ul  career.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  marry 
!  in  180t>  ba  MU  united  to  Miss  Pcnnell.  daughter 
iTillUm  Peanell,  afterwards  British  Consul  General 
America,  an  event  which  be  always  i«- :; 
sing  of  his  life.     To  bis  friend  Mr.   E.  H.  Locker, 

Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  he  described  Ler  in  a  letter 
!«•  ns  'a  kind,  even-tempered,  well-judging  girl,  who 
re  beauty  and  value  talents  without  potm-lmg  to 
d  whose  nhji'it   is  r.ithrr   to  make   hmne  happy  th.ui 

and  her  husband  contented  than  vain.'  He  seems 
r  surmised  bar  to  possess  any  ajH-cial  litu.iiy  tnpacity 
tit,  according  to  Mr.  Jennings,  she  *  took  more  interest 

studies  and  pursuits  thm   iu-r  husband  at  that  time 

and  her  judgment,  as  he  afterwards  gratefully  acknow- 
is  always  sound  and  good." 

same  year  Mr,  Cmker,  on  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
date  for  Downpatrick,  whom  be  bad  gone  down  to 
nade  an  BusU)  ceesfal  effort,  to  obtain  tia  aeet  But 
ilution  took  place  the  following  year,  on  the  collapse 

II  the  Talents1   Ministry,    be   gained  the   seat,  and 

after  a  long  struggle  on  a  petition  against  his  return. 

unistratioa  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  be  now  declared 
adherence,  reserving  to  himself  freedom  on    lbs 
2  M  2  ejpesAva^ 
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question  of  the   removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  (a   I 
was  strongly  favourable.     His  powers  as  a  speaker  must  bytti 
time  have*  been  well  tested,  for  b  iIk*  very  first  night  be 

Cook  his  scat,  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  provoke*!  thereto  by  soste 
observations  of  nn  orator  no  leas  formidable  than  Mi.  firaitsn 
which  he  thought  ■  iojorioOf  tod  unfounded.'  •Though  no- 
viuusly  iiiipH'imiliuUHl,'  he  nrut<:  long  afterwards,  *  I  was  cot 
altogether  flattered  ;>*.  healing  that  my  first  speech  Wat  the  bsst. 
1  suspect  it  was  so.  Canning,  whom  1  had  never  seen  txsort, 
asked  Mr.  Foster  to  introduce  me  to  him  after  the  division,  was 
VOI  kind,  and  walked  home  with  me  to  mv  lodgings*' 

I  i.  ■  acijn.*ti*it:uirr  this «  begun,  DMDl  Dttd   M  h  ill  bj   D0anVs> 
uity  oi  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question,  ripened   into  a  hrieaii* 
ship,  which  only  terminated  with  Cuming's  dculh  twenty  scan 
rwaxd*.     (inker's    riewa   on    that   burning   question  wss» 
stated  at  this  time  (1807  )  with  so  much  ability  in  a  pamphlet, 
called   4A   Sketch   of   Ireland    Pan    and    Present,'  which  no 
rapidly  through  twenty  editions,  that  it  fixed  upon  it*  author 
the  attention   of   all    leading    politicians.     Among    these  was 
Mr.  Perceval,   whose   opinions   were    diametrically    0| 
those  4-u it i it  fated  in  the  pamphlet.     Nevertheleas,  inch  Mib 
opinion  of  the   writer's   powers  and  aptitude  lor  busines;. 
he  recommended  Sii  Artuui  WYllcslcy,  on  In*  :ippuinlment  is 
June  loOS  to  the  command  of  the  forces   in  the  IVniaial*.  Is 
entrust  to  the  young  Irish  member  in  his  absence  the  Pstba- 
mentary  business  of  his  office  of  (  «  Irrand 

Sir  Arthur  took   his  recommendation,  and  a  relation  bctvrrt 
liimvlf  iitid   Mr  Croki  I  was  tht  lished,  which  was  aanr 

interrupted. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  these  volumes  is  the  cxr* 
spondence  with  the  mat  Duke,  and  Mr.  Croker'c  taeinocsass 
•  'I  i  ouvcraations  with  him  upon  all  his  battles,  and  otssr 
momentous  events  of  his  life.  All  that  Mr.  Croker  saw  of  d» 
man  whom  he  always  regarded  as  his  model  hero, — and  hrsss 
him  under  conditions  of  the  greatest  unreserve  at  rimes  waru 
his  sagacity  and  courage  were  most  scv  indssssfl1 

his  admintioa.     This  is  what  he  sava  in  a  memoxnnduen  anttrt 
in  l$U:— 

i  Whon  I  first  wout  to  tho  Adrniralty,  Sir  Roger  Carta,  tisi 
Coiuxnniidcr-iii -Chief  at  Portxmoulh.  who  had  |ireviorosjy  ba«  w 
aoijiinintanoR  of  mine,  throngh  thy  Howe*  and  Lady  M 
*o  kind  as  to  favour  m  n  ith  hie  advice,  eaid  to  use,  "  My  Aaaftiaw. 
beware  of  llcroc*.  Tho  more  you  com©  to  kuow  tLein.  the  lass  J* 
will  think  of  them."  and  certairdi  ho  was  right,  as  far  as 
experience  weut  with  many  who  set  up  for  heroes.     The 
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oicoption  won  Iho  real  A<ro— Iho  Dnke — who  In  mind  and  manners 
was  tlio  name,  exactly  tlio  same,  when  I  firet  know  him  in  1800  u 
lio  is  now,  and  roar:  in  my  admiration  every  honr  thnt  T  Raw  him — 
sriwsys  simple  and  always  groat/ — Vol.  L  p.  350. 

The  Duke,  to  accordance  with  his  uniform  rule  of  choosing  his 
agents  well,  mint  have  thoroughly  sntisficd  himself  of  Crokcr  s 
qualifications  to  act  for  him,  when  the  meeting  took  place 
which  is  recorded  in  the  following  iiH-muraudiini  ; 

'.Tuna  YUh,  1808.— Diuod  early  with  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady 
WYHcslcy  in  Harloy  St,  in  order  to  talk  over  some  of  tho  Irish 
btlsilMM  which  ho  had  requested  mo  to  do  for  him  in  the  Houso 
of  CoxnmonB,  as  ho  was  to  eot  out  for  Iroland  neocfc  morning  on  his 
way  ty  Portugal.  After  dinner  we  were  alone  ami  talked  oyer  our 
There  wkk  oho  point  of  tin-  Dublin  PijMi  Watrr  Rill  on 
which  I  differed  a  little  from  him,  hut  conM  not  convince  him.  At 
Ia*t  I  said,  perhaps  ho  would  rooonsider  tho  nubjoot  and  write  to  mo 
from  Dublin  about  it.  lie  said,  in  his  quick  way,  "  No,  no,  I  shall 
bo  no  wiser  to-morrow  than  7  am  to-<luy.  I  huro  givun  you  my 
masons?  you  must  deoide  for  yourself."  When  this  was  over,  lad 
whilo  I  was  making  some  memoranda  on  tho  papers,  bo  seemed  to 
lapse  into  a  kind  of  rovorio,  and  remaiund  «ilont  mo  long  that  I  oaked 
him  what  he  was  thinking  of.  He  replied,  "  Why,  to  say  thn  truth, 
I  ara  thinking  of  tho  French  that  I  am  going  to  tight.  I  linvo  not 
i  them  since  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  when  they  were  capital 
iere,  and  a  dozen  years  of  victory  under  Buonaparte  must  Lurro 
<:  tin  in  better  still.  They  have  besides,  it  seems,  a  new  system 
of  strategy,  which  has  ont-niancouvred  and  overwhelmed  nil  tbo 
armies  of  Europe.  'Tie  enough  to  make  one  thoughtful ;  but  no 
matter :  my  die  is  coat,  they  may  overwhelm  mo,  hut  I  don't  think 
they  will  out-mauo3uvre  mo.  First,  because  I  am  not  afraid  of  them, 
as  everybody  else  seems  to  bo :  and  secondly.  1>eean«e,  if  what  I  hoar 
e|  tbtrfr  system  of  inaucBnvre*  be  true,  I  tliink  »t  a  false  one  as  against 
steady  troops.  I  etispoot  all  tho  oimtmouUil  annioa  wore  more  than 
half  beaten  before  tho  battle  was  begun.  I,  at  least,  will  not  bo 
frightened  beforehand."' — Vol.  i.  p.  12. 

What  splendid  results  followed  from  that  Tcverie,  and  others 
of  the  tamp  kind,  the  Duke's  adversaries  soon  learned.  With 
the  comparatively  small  handful  of  troops  at  his  command,  he 
might  well  contemplate  the  contingency  of  tiring  '  overwhelmed  ' 
as  a  possible  one.  But  that  he  would  make  the  most  <>t  what 
turn  In-  I otd,  ami  never  strain  than  powers  (00  far,  was  certain. 
Another  memorandum,  in  lo*2f>,  is  of  the  highest  interest,  a» 
showing  the  pains  he  took  to  make  himself  that  thorough 
master  of  the  details  of  every  branch  of  his  profession  which, 
by  enabling  him  to  shape  his  plans  with  due  regard  to  his 
resources,  made  him  the  successful  general  he  wss.      Hi  had 

been 
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been  speaking  of  the  difference  of  the  qualities  rrqttixed  f«  Afi 
command  of  a  division  and  the  command  of  an  army.  Th«f» 
he  said,  are  qmtS  different,  tlmngti  the  greater  will  of  courr 
include  the  less.  The  great  general  must  tnderyUnd  the  ictto) 
handling  of  troops  ;  but,  he  continued — 

'it  U  necessary  to  begin  still  lower.  Oao  rami  UDdarsfcaad  UV 
mechanism  and  power  of  thn  individual  wnldier ;  Uicn  thai  of  » 
company,  a  battalion,  or  brigade,  and  ao  on.  before  one  can  mam 
to  group  divisions  and  more  an  army.  1  holier©  1  owe  most  C*T  nr 
SUOotaa  to  the  attention  I  always  paid  to  the  inferior  pari  of  •*<*» 
as  a  regimental  officer.  There  were  few  men  1"  the  army  who  far* 
these  details  Utter  than  I  did  J  it  in  the  foundation  of  all  mirharj 
knowledge.  Whan  you  are  auro  that  you  know  the  power  of  Jf*f 
tool*  and  the  way  to  handle  them,  you  are  ablo  to  giro  yoar  asiad 
altogether  to  the  greater  consideration*  which  the  preoenoo  of  it* 
enemy  forces  upon  yon/ 

Mr.  Croker  adds  some  further  interesting  p. macular*  <m  th» 
head  : — 

'  Uo  told  mo,  on  an  earlier  occasion,  that  within  a  few  dayssiV 

{"oining  his  first  regiment  (I  think  ho  eoid  the  73rd)  a*  an  cnaip.a* 
tad  one  of  the  pri  rates  weighed  in  his  olotbea  only,  and  then  withal 
his  arrns,  accoutrements,  and  kit  in  fall  msri  .  r.  withthevies 

•i .  (  Hearing  as  trail  aa  la  oould  tho  powa*  of  In*  nan  with  '  ■>  ■•"  7 
expected  front  him.  1  said  that  this  wan  a  moat  cxtraorltnary  thsegfct 
tn  have  occuried  to  so  young  a  man.  lie  *aid,  "  Why,  I  was  ac4«e 
ynnng  an  not  to  knew  that  since  I  had  undertaken  a  profcftaJna  IlaJ 
bettor  try  to  uuderstaud  it."  When  1  ropoutod  tfaU  to  Colonel  Shrw 
a  great  friend  of  both  him  and  Lord  Wcllcaloy,  ho  told  ma  thsii* 
tho  Duko's  early  residence  in  India,  and  before  he  was  in  comratol 
Mb  oritSca]  Btnuy  of  Irffl  profession  afforded  a  marked  contract  toft* 
general  habits  of  that  time  and  country.  Shaws  u!xi>  added  aaouVr 
early  anecdote.  The  Duke  inherits  hio  fathoms  masieal  taste,  asd 
need  to  play  very  well,  and  rather  too  much,  on  the  » loHa.  8*0* 
circumstances  occurred  which  made  him  reflect  that  this  was  art 
soldierly  accomplishment,  and  took  up  too  much  of  bis  tiaao  w- 
thoughts;  and  ho  burned  his  fiddles,  and  u'  wr  played  again.  Asctf 
tho  same  time  ho  garo  np  tho  liabtt  of  card  playing.' — Vol  L  p.  S37- 

To  art  for  n  man  of  this  stamp,  we  may  be  sure,  ww  » 
stimulus  to  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  hi*  tju*t,  had  ast 
stimnlna  been  needed  by  Mr.  Croker.  His  experience  ol 
official  work  and  of  Parliamentary  tactics,  a  (lorded  by  it* 
duties,  was  most  valuable.  They  gave  him  a  pntitinn,  ani 
bclpod,  with  his  own  abilities,  to  command  a  bearing  for  kus 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  discussions  •  !<■  ^*o 

I  Solon*]  Wardles  charge  against  the  Duke  of  York  of  o*«oira*g 
;it  the  anle  of  military  appointments  by   lua  mimess,  brs***1 
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Mr.  Crofcer  to  the  front.    He  ipo&c  In  ■tufa*  to  ^ir  Fn 
Borden  do  Much   li,  disserting  nnd   tearing  ti>  pieces  tin* 

BOed  agaiust  the  Dakc,  with  a  skill  which  bOTC 
testimony  to  the*  value  of  hi*  legs!  ItndiN  Th*  speech  was  a 
lirillinnt  success,  nnd  assisted  so  materially  in  the  >  indication 
<if  the  Duke,  as  lo  dmw  duwn  upon  Mr.  Cronr  the  obloquy  and 
scurrilous  ahuse  of  the  fomontnrt  of  whit  «wn  Lord  GTcy 
always  spoke  of  as  '  a  mean  am!  miserable  priMn  iilioii,1 

At  Itufl  time  Mr.  Croker  had  nothing  hut  his  profession  and 
his  pen  to  depend  upon.  In  April  1309,  it  appears  from  a 
tnrirnimiidttin  (vol.  i.  p.  14)  that,  after  ■  conversation  about  the 

Dublin  Paring  Bill,  Mr.  Perceval  laid  to  him,  'But,  CrokcT, 

you  are  all  this  while  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble  far  us,  ami 
no  Cta  irself.     Can  you  not  think  of  anything  wc  can  do 

■  uply  wan  that  he  had  not  done  so,  hut  t!t;it 
he  should  hare  liked,  for  the  sake  of  learning  business,  to  liar* 
been   the  private  secretary  to  the  Chief  Sex  i  q    In!  and. 

Mr.  Percent]  begged  him  to  look  OBI  tel  ttmetnfng  suitable, 
and  assured  him  that  the  (Jovcinmcnt  would  be  hftppj  to  lerre 
him. 

I  ii.-  dose  of  the  Sotsion  of  1809  set  bun  free  to  return  to  his 
profession  in  Ireland  and  to  literary  work.  lie  fore  be  hit 
London,  be  had  been  enlisted  among  the  contributors  to  this 
*  K.vjimv.'  With  Canning  ami  Mr.  George  Lllis  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  and  he  share*!  Choir  roundel*  in  arranging  fin- 
its  establishment  in  the  February  of  that  year.  This  brought 
him  acquainted  with  Sir  Waller  Scott,  win.  wa<  in  Tjmdon  toot 

Sring,  and,  according  to  his  friend  Mr.  Morrill,  '  was  much  with 
e  Mil  ii.  Cunning,  and  Croker,  and  delighted  in  them — as* 
tinie^l,   who  did    not?'     The  third  number  of  this  •Review' 
Joed  Crokcri  first  contribution,  nn  article  on  Miss  Edgc- 
w.ir-l.\  'Tales  of  Fashionable  Life."     He  ili'l  p  <•>»>- 

ifh  number  in  1811,  but  from  that  time  to 
.  ex<Tpting  for  an  interval  between  IS'2t>  and  1831,  m  nr 
number  aptx-ared  without  ono  or  more  papers  by  him.  '  It  was,' 
says  Mr.  Jennings  (vol.  i.  p.  25),  'the  chief  pride  of  his  life 
to  be  associated  with  this  periodical,  nnd  his  best  ori  fin  il  work 
for  its  pages.'  The  Whig  press  Credited  all  the 
polities!  article*  to  his  account,  but,  as  be  wrote  to  Mr.  Lock  hart 
ia  1&&4,  'for  twenty  years  that  I  wrote  5n  it,  from  1809  to  J 

ret  govi  ,   l   believe,  one  purely  political  article — not  one. 
certainly,  in  which  polities  predominated.' 

In  ■  poem  on  *The  Battle  of  Tabm-m '  (July  28,  1809)  Mi. 
Croker  did  justice  to  the  genius  that  directed,  and  the  gallantry 
that   won  for  Rnglaud,  that  important  victim.      It  .in-ncared  in 
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the  autumn  of  1809,  and  in  the  following  April  hi*  poll! 
Mi.  Munav,   mule   t"  him,  th.it   it   bad   been   *  more  suctes*iu» 
thtfl  any  short  poem  he  knew,1  exceeding   in   circa] 
Heher's  '  1'alestiue'  or  '  Europe,'  and  csen  Mr.  Canning's  'lib 
and  Trafalgar.'     Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  whose  *  Marmion*  mtttc 
tbc  poem  was  written,  thoofht  it  *  beautiful  and  spirited.    Msar 
a  heart,'  In-   uddiil,  when    strKmiwledging    ;i    e»pj    ";*  ■'"'  ' 
edition,  'has   kindled  at   your  "Talavcra,"  which   may  betfc 
more  patriotic  for  the  impulse  as  long  as  it  shall  last.     1 
we  may  «»on  hear  from  tho  conqueror  of  Out!  u'.orinus  day  «rt 
newa  it*  mav  procure  us  "  another  of  the  wmc"     His  exccticai 
conduct,  joined  to  hiv  high  and  undaunted  courage,  make  his 
our  Nelson  on  land,  and  though   I  devoutly  wish  that  his  lotrc 
could  he  doubled,  I  shall   feel   little  anxiety  for  I  <*** 

day  when  he  is  only  outnumbered  by  one-third'  (vol.  i.   p.  & 
lie  pronounced  a  more  elaborate  hut  not  less  friendly  juag 
upon  the  poem  in  this  *  Review1   (vol.  ii.  p.  42G);  bat 

f<:i-<  Low  (liuu  even  Scott's  praise  must  have  been  a  letter  (dales' 
Sadajoz,  November  15)  from  Wellington,  to  whom  Croker  bW 
written  with  a  copy,  saying  that  he  had  read  the  poeui  wili 
great  satisfaction,  and  adding,  ■  I  did  not  think  a  battle  ccals 
be  turned  to  anything  so  entertaining.*  I  heard,'  he  addVd, 
'with  great  pleasure  that  you  were  to  be  appoint**!  Secretary uf 
the  Admiralty,  in  which  situation  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  i> 

{rmrsrlf  credit,  and  more  than  justify  me  in  any  little  excrtiuQ 
may  have  made  for  you  while  1  was  in  office' 
Mi.  Perceval  h.ul  m>t  fur  gotten  his  promise,  and  when  be 
became  Premier,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Duke  of  Portlss/i 
Administration,  he  directed  Lord  Mulgrave,  his  Pint  L  i 
the  Admiralty,  to  offer  to  Mr.  Croker  the  office  mentioned  bi 
the  Duke.  It  was  a  high  one,  and  far  beyond  his  expectation!; 
but  the  permanency  of  Mr.  Perceval's  Administration  was  pr*- 
carious,  and  Mr.  Croker  paused  before  throwing  up  a  profession 

"  *  EnterUluing.'  save  the  Duke.    As  to  truthfulucM  bo  U  •llw.l.     Bat  w  =* 
■Ud  not  believe  U  d  bo  true.  Low  uliould  bo  look  fcc  Uutk  U* 

potto?  On  thin  point  wu  nt*vo  Liu  opinion,  in  taaru  than  «a«  pWo  in  that 
Kilntni*.  TLiih,  in  aneof  hi«  <v>nvi«rutiont  (rol  i  i>  S5S),  b*  says ;  '"Vol  west 
hiMUiry  Ihvjiiiiw  truth  ntnnot  ih*  tolH?M    8o  f  said  to.l- 1  *n  I  vrcSS  I* 

ti>u  win  ii  I  I'M  von  th  ut  ii  buttle  wiia  like  n  1>ull— that  out*  rrmtsubcrtd  us*1! 
Own  [ortucr,  but  know  vi-ry  httlt  a  hat  utbu  ouplua  «uu;bt  be  shoal;  BOr,  tf  <•« 
Ulil,  aiigLt  It  bo  quito  decorous  to  toll  all  ha  n«.  8o  Quit,  bosiili  a  alnyaM  loov* 
ublo  iniuvumey.  th©»  wan  tho  ride— Sndsod,  Ibo  r»Ttaintjr— ti*l  jmo  conld  sst 
t<  II  Ui*  VoolS  truth  without  nffeno*  tn  totno,  nn.1  n«rb«pa  •ttftfyinf  rxta&j.' 
.M-'uL  victorious  battles,  two,  It  would  not  do  to  toll  evi-*jthlntf.  Uvrat* 
K»nerals>  if  thej  spoke  out.  would  ooriflriu  what  the  Dule  •*>»  la  acolm  ■*•** 
(to|,  i.  p,  4\7).  'All  troops  rori  ow»j— tlmt  bo  at  « '  mUaled;  ill  UcaftJiMt 
•»■  whrtlior  tboy  would  cotao  book  oguiu,  mid  ho  uddod  that  i*  alwa/t  h*4  » 
suoeossloD  of  linos  fur  tbu  purpose  of  rallying  fugitive*/ 
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°,  *^*\iicii,  bo  tolls  us,  ho  was  fond,  and  which  was  yielding  him 

*  ^ut  tilHI/.  a  year.     Hut  all  he*>ratinn  crawd  when,  un  nrriviue; 

"J  London,   he   was  told   by  Mr.   Arbuthnot,  Secretary  of  the 

trasuxy,  that  Mi.  Perceval,  in   his    unsuccessful   negotiations 

*'lri  Lords   Grcnvillo  and   <«rey  to   take   office  with  him,  had 

Proposed  himself  to  take  the  Seals  of  the  Home  Oilier,  and  that 

til'*  smly  appointment  for  which  he  had  stipulated  was  that  of 

Mr.  L'rokcr  as  his  Under  Secretary.     *  After  this,'  Mr,  Crokcr 

■rites,  •  I  could  bare  no  doubt  what  to  do/ 

Party  leelinff  never  ran  higher  than  at  this  time,  and  the 
appointment  of  ;i  young  and  untried  man  to  an  office  of  such 
•  1 1;» 1 1 <t-  was  ol  course  made  a  subject  ol  violent  attack. 
Hut  Mr.  Perceval,  as  too  event  proved,  bad  jbwoad  h  just 
estimate  of  his  younjr  friend's  fitness  for  the  very  responsible 
and  anxious  duties  of  his  office.  In  less  than  a  month  this 
estimate  was  strikingly  confirmed.  Mr.  Crokcr  bad  addressed 
himself  with  hit  usual  energy  and  acumen  to  looking  into  the 
details  of  his  department,  and  sow  reason  to  suspect  a  serious 
defalcation  in  an  official  of  high  rank  and  respectability,  which 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  his  predecessors.  He  at  once  refused 
his  signature  to  a  warrant  for  a  further  min-  •  •!  nunifv  until  tin- 
last  issues  were  accounted  for.  Tin*  defaulter,  who  hail  great 
influence  with  George  111.,  used  it  to  persuade  the  King  thai 
thing  was  right,  and  that  the  young  Irishrmm  IflMl 
DOtbiag  of  hi*  business.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Crokcr  went  on  with 
his  researches,  and  satisfied  himself  that  *  it  was  a  case  o£  ruin 
and  disgrace  to  the  individual,  and  I  lots  of  at  leait  200,0fMV, 
to  the  public'  Upon  this  he  laid  the  facts  before  his  superior, 
I  tori  Mulgrnve,  but,  finding  hi*  Lordship  did  not  lake  the  same 
view  of  the  case,  ho  tendered  his  resignation.  Mr.  Perceval 
took  up  ihe  matter,  and,  Mr.  Croker  writes,  would,  he  believed, 
*li»ve  himself  resigned  rather  than  compromise  on  affair  of 
which  he  saw  the  whole  importance/  He  explained  the  fact* 
to  the  King,  who  thereupon  sent  the  young  official  *a  most 
generous  assurance  of  his  satisfaction  at  his  seal  in  doing  his 
clnty,  and  his  firmness  in  resisting  his  own  first  suggestions 
under  a  misunderstanding  of  the  case,1 

The  subordination  of  all  personal  or  selfish  .  <iMsi<!.i.iiii.  r*  :o 
the  interests  of  the  public  service  was  the  law  of  Mr.  Crokcr's 
official  life.  He  could  not  indeed  have  conceived  the  possi- 
bility of  any  other,  for  a  man  of  honour.  The  frank  surrender 
of  a  fine  position  and  un  income  of  3200/.  a  year,  rather  th.-m 
he  i>in  Ut  malversations  which  had  esraped  the  notice  of  those 
wbfl  ought  to  have  detected  them,  was,  however,  a  sacrifice  for 
which  the   assailants   of  his   appointment  would    hardly    have 
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11    him   credit.     Their  attack*   died   out  when    it    \»cu* 
.-us,  m  it  yjoii  did,  thai  do  complaint  could  be  made  cite 

of  Us    ability  or  seal.       The    tin    s   nrre  critical.        Xapolen 
was   At   the    height  at    Lib  power  on  the  Co  > 
still   smarting  under   iln-  \\  .J  1  .nu   ill:  I   the  ptetcscr 

of  a  presiding  mind  at  the  post  he  held  was  of  vital  mumttf. 
ThfJ  extent  of  work  in  which  be  was  at  once  involved,  be  tchf 
us,   woi  •  quite   terrific/     He  was  at  hit    office  by  nine,  aid 
unk-ii  ilirn*  till  four  or  five.     But  bis  heart  was  in  hli 
and   he  was   always   to  be  found  at   hit  dr*k.     *  For  twouK- 
twenty  years/  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  in  183b, *1  never  qa 
(faaj  offirornom  without  a  kind  of  uneasiness  like  a  truer : 
It  was  not  wondcrlul  that,  as  the  jean  went  on,  he  becaaw  &> 
presiding  spirit  of  the  deputmeal       El    ill  master  o!  all  it* 
detail*,  and  to  this  day  tho  rules  ho  laid  down,  and  the  nrrssa* 
zation  he  established,  have  been  acknowledged  by  a  \\ 
1  i.rd  Of  &■  Admiralty  to  be  the  foundation  of  ♦all  that  isatsi 
and  most  businesslike  in  the  department1     His  official  supeftf* 
deferred    to   his  judgment,  and    his    ascendency    among  la** 
\»;  uiic   ultinustafj    ■■•   L*r>'.*»t,  thai  on   ana  oeeaaioii,  wbea  Mr 
<  linker  stated  in  thr  House  of  Commons  that  be  was  oolj 
servant  of  the  Board,'  Sir  Joseph   Yorke,  a  former  Lord  a?  W 
Admiialty,  remarked  that  when  he   was  at  the  Board  *tt  sa* 
precisely  the  other  way/      Whether  this  was  so  Ol  -  eotL 

of  the  Hoard  was  thoroughly  well  done,  and  Mr.  Crokct, «  ■ 
memorandum  cited  hv  Mr.  Jennings  (vol.  i.  p.  22),  conldnasTi 
with  truth,  ll  never  hear  J,    u  d  do  not  believe,  there  vma*} 

rniiipl.iirii   uf  i-i\    official   roillllIC-t  ' 

The  three  Pint  Lords  under  whom  lie  served — the  *. 
Mulvr. ire,  the  Ititflit  Hon.  Churls  Yorke,  and  Viecoual  N 
villi- — all  respected  and  got  on  well  with  him  ;  and  he' bid  tv 
courage  to  maiotain  bis  ground  a»*iu»t  the  whitns  and  va^rsa 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  when   Lord   High  Admiral, 
spirit,  for  whirl*  in  after  years  King  William  IV.  bore  him  s»t** 
will.      Mr.  (Vokrr  refine*!  to  snhmii  to  the  Duke's  unduportcr* 
fere  nee  with  his  department.     In  this  he  was  hacked  up  Wrth  kj 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  King.     At  length  the  Do** 
of  Clarence  carried  his  attempt  to  reader  himsell   indepeeAo. 
of  all  authority  so  far,  that  it  was  decided  tbi  ■«*•*/ 

Duke  of  Wellington  must  resign  ;   and  resign   he  did.     Hrsra 
a  specimen  of  his   scenes  with   the  Secretary,  in  a  letter  »*» 
Croker  to  Sir  B.  Blom field,  Mm!,  21,  1MM."     Geoff    ( 
then  suffering  from  a  succession  of  attacks  of  go* 

'Hia  H.H.'n  cliauco  of  being  Kiny   begins  to  toeod— do- 
rncmLci  my  Yittao  uAticuntVou  m^Vsa  ai  Bri^rhton  eight  *sjaV*JP* 
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hen  h*  told  inn  that,  when  A»*  hnoamft  Kin (7,  T ahrmld  not  ht\  Sno.rotary 
lo  Admiralty  '!  I  told  him  "a  bird  in  tho  hand  vu  worth  two 
in  tho  bosh."  Ho  had  just  bofoTO  told  me  that  ho  would  in  that 
ffWB>  d<clor»  LuoiK-lf  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  naked  Eafl  "  what 
objactkm  I  could  start  to  that?"  I  roplied,  with  a  low  bow,  w  none  ; 
that  there  was  a  easa  in  point — tan**  II.  had  don*  the  aaam."  This 
ft  littlo  bold,  to  »ay  no  worse,  on  my  port,  but  bo  had  boon,  for 
an  hour  before,  giving  mo  provocation  beyond  all  endurance, 
acb  aa  abusing  Lord  Weirdie,  Sir  George  Hope,  ami  this  rent  of  the 
Hoard,  mid,  though  I  I  I  im  to  recollect  my  aitustion  witli 

thorn  and  spat*  me  the  mortinoation  of  hearing  each  attach*  mado 
on  my  friends  and  colloatfiit*,  ho  went  on  with  still  men.  m  1-  a© 
iiy  tho  time  ho  comes  to  be  King,  however,  be  will  bo  a  good 
deal   more   nuiut  und   reasonable   than   ho  wax  night  year*  ago/— 
Vol.  i.  j>.  266. 

Tbcac  volunicii  contain  several  other  illustrations  of  the  same 

ndependent    and    hnnouruhh*    •  i>i r it.      But    in    these   days    of 

popularity-hunting,  when  medal*  and   honour*  for  every   Little 

<il   military  or   nnvnl  service  arc  Ear  too  rife,  it  is   more 

IffOfitablc  t.»  r.-;i<i  Hi     following   l.-rs  r  Jnun    Mr.  Ouker  t...    Lui-1 

Ixmoutli,  throwing  mtd  water  upon    his  Lordship'*    Ida   nl   ■ 

special    medal    to  Umted   faff  the   tuc-cestlul  expedition 

against  Algiers: — 

•  October  »rd.  1«15. 
*  Mt  hbaji  Lo*t>,  I  never  hare  and  noeor  will  (I  hope)  do 
thing  for  tho  eokc  of  popularity  ;  ho  that  steers  by  any  athor  compute 
bis  tiwn  BtaiMoi  doty  may  !»■  h  popular,  bal  cauuol  be  on  honest, 
and  T  think  not  a  useful  public  servant.  On  tbc  occasion  of  a  modal 
tax  tho  Algcrina  exploit  1  havo  no  hesitation  in  tolling  you  that 
ly  diaapproro  of  it ;  and  if  my  opinion  woro  asked  [which  it 
noi  been)  I  should  any  so.  Why  should  that  bo  douO  for  5000  luou 
bo  wero  at  Algiers,  which  boa  not  been  done  far  thn  million  of  EDOO 
'ho  havQ  aervad  in  an  inunv  glorious  action*  since  t79ftf  Yon  will 
tfant  the  soldiers  of  Waterloo  have  had  medals,  but  surely  it  id 
lible  to  compare  Waterloo  with  any  other  battle.  The  soldiers 
once.  Talavors,  Yittoria,  Toulouiee,  and  tho  Pyrenees,  have 
modal*.  In  short,  my  *lear  L<>rd.  with  the  jnstest  tense  el 
kill  *od  gaUmitry  or  your  operations  bofora  Algiers,  and  of  the 
admirable  courage  diepUyod  by  all  ranks,  and  tho  wondorfol  sueocas 
of  your  fire,  T  most  My  that  I  should  ho  sorry  to  aco  anything  done 
it  uhieh  should  Norm  to  throw  a  «hade  over  tho  1st  June,  Camper- 
down,  St  Vincent's,  tho  Nile,  and  Trafalgar.' 

Ml  CfOlooT  had  the  happiness  of  being  the  first  to  communi- 
Alr  to  the  Prinea-Regent,  .rnong  whose  friends  he  had  for  some 
irne  been  numbered,  the  tiding*  of  Wellington's  defeat  of  Soult, 
it  July  30,  1813,  at  the  last  ol  the  series  of  the  *  Battle*  oi  the 
Vrcact*/ 
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"  When  I  TTont  to  tho  Prince  with  the  nows  this  ufco.ra.iag  /  Wowiua 
to  Mrs.  Grata  (August  15,  1813), « ho  embraced  mo  with  bota  ML 
You  never  naw  a  man  bo  rejoiced,  I  bavo  soon  him  again  to  «i»j( 
■ml  you  cannot  conceive  how  graclone  he  is  to  me.  Wo  were  t«j 
nfaasant  yesterday,  and  H.R.H.  has  asked  mo  to  po  to  tho  Pnnlin 
nMso  4aj  tad  i  bandftT]  or  h  Kooi  m  I  ou  utay.* 

At  the  Pavilion,  an  well  nx  nt  Cnrlton  House  and  Win 
Mr.  Crokcr  seems  to  have  been  always  a  Wei  iitor,  ird 

very  many  pleasant  page*  of  this  hook  are  filled  with  bright  ird 
picturesque  records  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  there. 

The  impression  left  is.  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to  t* 
Prince's  head  as  well  as  to  his  heart.  Several  glimpses  « 
BJren  of  his  love  for  music,  which  seems  to  have  not  alaan 
lieen  agreeable  to  some  of  tin*  hid  let  who  had  the  greatei* 
influence  over  him.  lie  would  upon  occasion  leave  toe*  I* 
bonder  in  a  corner,  while  he  sang  duets  and  glees  with  ibe  ts* 

(iretty  Misses  Liddell  (Lord  Ravensworth's  sisters),  old  Mich*) 
CclK,  Knyvctt,  and  others.      Thus  one  evening  at  the  Pavilka 
in  1*22,  the  King,  we  are  told  (vol.  i.  p.  250),— 

(  Never  left  tho  pianoforte ;  he  sang  in  u  Glorious  ApottaJ 
"Mighty  Conqooror,"  uLord  Mornington'B  Waterfall*  fonoorvfs 
14  Non  Nobis,  Domino,"  and  several  other  gloos  and  ostein*.  Bit 
voice,  a  hnss,  ia  not  good,  and  bo  does  not  sing  so  maeh  from  As 
notes  lie  from  recollection.  He  is,  therefore,  as  a  musician  £sr  mat 
good  ;  but  bo  gave,  I  think,  the  force,  gaiety,  and  spirit  of  tho  gU* 
ia  a  superior  style  to  the  professional  men/ 

For   the  very   obvious   reason,  we  should  say,   that  tbey  wmt 
thinking  of  their  tones,  and  he  of  the  meaning  of  what  waasaaf,- 

George  IV.  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  he  took  a  mallei 
liking  for  a  sister  of  Mr.  Crokex's  wife,  whom  Crokcr  lad 
adopted  from  childhood  as  his  daughter.  The  King  alsiji 
called  her  by  her  pet  name  •  Nony,'  and  she  was  never  Jorgou*s 
at  the  children's  balls,  whic:h  were  often  gnen  at  the  Palace. 
Miss  Crokcr,  afterwards  Lady  Barrow,  grew  up  to  be  a  beautJral 
woman,  and  inspired  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  point  one  of  bis 
finest  portraits.  '  It  was/  says  Allan  Cunningham,  'all  airmen 
and  grace/  and  *  men  stood  before  it  in  a  half  circle,  sdmiriaf 
it*  Wellness,  in  the  Exhibition  'of  1827. 

Mr.  Crokcr  himself  was  obviously  a  favourite  with  tl  < 
— most  probably  because  he  had  little  of  the  co  lrtier  in  hi* 
and  could  be  relied  on  for  sincerity  in  giving  his  opinion.  A* 
tin-  least  interesting  of  his  memoranda  is  the  rejiort,  cicrupy M| 
twenty-three  pages,  of  o  conversation  with  the  King  (Not end*' 
25,  1825).  It  arose  out  of  Moore's  'Life  of  SlKridan,'  whK* 
bad   recently   appeared,   and   was   lying  on    the    table   d 

Majesty* 
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Majesty's  dressing-room.      Seeing  Crokcr's  interest  in  what  he 

•  assaying,  the  Kin-  handi.-d  Uitn  fir*',  one  sheet  of  paper,  and 

wfc^n   another,   to   make   notes  uf   what   he  said,  And   he   even 

ni*»derated  the  flow  of  his  narration  to  give  his  listener  lime  to 

»*llow  bim.      He  went  on  narrating  or  rather  dictating  in  this 

Wt\Y  'for   some   hour*   without   interruption   (except   by  n   few 

^Uerlocutory  observations  on  [Mr.  Crokcr's]  part,  and  several 

■Accdotal    rpuodi-s   mi    his),    anil    Willi   a    rleimiris    %i:n*;   and 

T">vacitj*  of  which  Mr.  Crokcr  says  his  notes  could  supply  but 

*  Very  inadequate  idea. 

Of  this  long  and  moat  interesting  memorandum,  no  part  will 
w  read  more  eagerly  than  the  King's  account  of  his  relations 
with  Sheridan.  •!  don't  like  mentioning  such  tiling*,'  hi  said, 
'but  1  must  now  tell  you  in  coiifidem-r,  that  all  through  our 
intercourse  1  had  aided  Sheridan  to  nn  enormous  amount. 
I  can  writim-  to  say  he  has  hud  above  25,000/.  from  me.'  He 
then  went  on  to  tell  a  pitiful  story  of  the  cause  of  the  rupture 
between  them.  A  sum  of  3000/.  had  been  advanced  in  1812, 
-it  SliriM. Hi's  !<-<|uc«t,  lo  secure  him  \  ^<m (  in  I'ailiirnnit,  l"i 
which  he  said  he  had  arranged.  Knowing  how  little  Sheridan's 
word  was  to  be  trusted  in  money  matters,  his  friends  hud  taken 
crery  precaution  to  make  sure,  as  they  thought,  that  the  money 
should  go  into  the  hands  for  which  it  was  said  to  be  intended. 
I  Ij  ;:i  u  tJfice,  worthy  of  the  veriest  Jeremy  Diihller,  and  wliich 
involved  falsehood  of  the  worst  kind,  Sheridan  circumvented 
them,  got  the  money  into  his  own  hands,  and  applied  it  to  the 
-nent  of  some  of  his  debts.  Ever  after  this,  he  kept  out  of 
the  Prime's  way. 

'I  somotimoa,  Lowovor,  hoard  of  him,  and  I  onoo  saw  him  by 
«ooidcnt,  as  I  bhull  tell  you  presently.  He  now  took  to  live  in 
ft  Tory  low  and  obscure  way.  aud  all  ho  looked  fur  in  tho  company  he 
befit  was  brandy  end  water.  Ho  lived  a  gin.nl  »U»\  witli  wuuu  101 
•cqoaisUuco  ho  had  made-  a  haraeee-ruaker ;  I  forget  hie  name,  but 
bo  bail  a  house  near  Loathorbcad.  In  that  neighbourhood  I  saw  him 
for  the  last  Lime,  0u  the-  17th  of  Angiwt,  1815.  [Ho  died  July  7th, 
1816.]     I  know  the  clay  from  this  circumstance,  that  I  hud  gouo  to 

riy  my  brother  a  visit  at  Oatlands  on  his  birthday,  aud  next  day,  ft? 
me  crossing  over  to  Brighton,  I  sow  in  the  road  near  Luitbcrhcad 
old  Shvriduu  coming  along  the  psthway.  I  sec  him  uow  in  Bh 
Mark  -incl.  h  —  k  hiuI  IiIiih  mul  with  inutal  ImtT-oiin.  I  wiid  to  filuuifield, 
"  There  is  Sheridan  f  but,  aa  I  epoke,  he  turned  off  into  s  lauo  when  we. 
were  within  about  thirty  yards  of  him,  and  walked  off  without  looking 
behind  bim.  That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  Sheridan,  nor  did  I 
htttr  of  or  from  him  for  hoiuu  mouths ;  hut  ouu  uiorniug  MacMfthon 

I  up  to  my  room,  and  after  a   littln  hesitation  and  apolo; 
■poking  to  xuo  about  a  portion  who  had  lately  swindled  mo  and  him 

■o 
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SO  shoraclmaly,  ho  told  too  tliat  Mr.  Vsughon.  lUt  Yati^haa  law 
1  to  call  him,  had  colled  to  say  tfe*t  Sheridan  was  dnxigtsttttlT  £, 
iuiiI  really  in  great  distress  and  wiot,  I  luiuk  uu  uno  aho  prr 
knew  too  will  doubt  that  I  iromodisudy  said  that  hi*  illrxaa  tad  w* 
mado  mo  forgot  his  faolta,  and  that  ho  smut  b*  takon  eaTo  of,  aal  tia 
any  mtoicy  tiiatwu  necessary  I  dcairedln-  wi  aid  inuucdiately  adrtoca 
1 1 1  lilted  mo  to  numo  a  Mini,  lut  a  genum!  order  urewM 

one  an  which  ho  would  venture  to  act,  and  whetl  it   /  namad  ef  If 
suggested  hOOi.  I  do  not  remei.  I  do  remember  thai  & 

500X  wan  to  to  advanced  nl ■*■•  ho  was  to  b» 

told  thul  when  that  was  gone  Lo  shouM  ba  aito 

mm,  nor  did  I  say  nor  hoar  a  ucrd  nhrmt  the.  mode  in  whas  * 
was  to  ho  applied,  except  only  that  I  docirod  that  it  should  not  affssfl 
to  corao  from  me.' 

I'h'-  King  then  gives  reasons  for  this  secrecy,  which  aw  see 
to  be  gainsaid,  and  proceeds : 

*  MacMahon  went  down  to  Mr.  Vaughan**  hu.1  I'  11  him  wlutt  I  UU 
mid,  and  thul  ho  had  my  directions  to  plaee  60Uf  t4ok 
Mr.  Vaughan,  with  vomo  cxprtftflou  of  gurprue,  declared  that  •» 
such  sum  was  wanted  at  present,  and  it  wan  not  without  amuo  pressar 
that  he  took  -i)0/.,  and  said  that  it'  bo  found  it  inmfflcioot  ha  salt 
return  for  more.  Ho  did  com©  bad,  bat  not  f  i  mart ;  for  ha  WB 
MaoMahon  that  ho  had  spont  only  1301.  at  MOL,  and  he  g*. 
moat  appalling  account  of  tho  misery  which  ho  had  relieved  will  n\' 

The  description  which   follow*,  of  the  state   in   winch  Ma 
Sheridan   as  well   as  Sheridan  hiinsrlf  were  found,   U  indcai 
appalling.     Mr.  Vaughnn  had  dona  bis  beat  to  rdiere 
providing  all  needful   comforts,  and   discharging   some  ianss* 
diatelv  pressing  money  claims. 

*  I  sent  tho  next  day,'  the  King  coatinaed,  "  to  inqnirs  (ft* 
Bhorldan,  and  tho  answer  was  tliat  Lo  waa  better,  ami  nwt»  cua- 
ftortahlo,  and  I  ha/1  tho  nnt  infliction  to  think  Unit  bo  want 

tlmt  money  and  tho  care  and  kindness  of  e>  judicious  a  friaai  •* 
Mr.  Vaughan  could  procure  him:  hot  tLc  next  day,  that  is  tToirp 
after  Mr,  Ysugban  had  done  all  Lhi*.aiid  actually  expended  nca: 
aa  I  hare  aUtcd,  hn  oarne  fc»  MacMahon  with  nn  air  of  naortifKaiirtL 
and  stated  that  ho  was  como  to  roturn  tho  200/.  M  The  2u\uV  «ri 
Macafahou,  with  strrpriw.  "  Why,  yon  hod  spent  thcoo-fuurtk  a* 
it  tho  day  hoforo  yesterday !"  •'Itdo,"  retttrnea  Vswfcfcaa,  as» 
somo  of  tnoao  who  1  eft  then  poor  people*  in  misery  haronow  isjiawi 
on  thnir  returning  this  n  :  ^w<t  has  come  fr*asV 

Prince.  Where  thoy  got  tho  money,  1  kaew  tint,  tut  they  bares?"* 
me  iho  amount,  with  a  rocMago  that  Mr*.  Sheridan  "a  frioodt  M 
tahou  care  that  Mr.  fiheridun  wanted  for  imlhiag.  I,"  as*** 
Mi-.  Vsnghafi,  'ciin  only  sty  that  this  a»i*taii>-*  eam«  rathar  ba%sV 
that  three  dayat>^>  L  «aa  ouahled  by  His  Koyal  iliganoaVt  Usnay 


to  relirrn  Wm  and  her  from  thelnwcatstate  ff  mi»ery  anil  debasement 
ia  which  I  hud  ever  soon  human  beings  " 

This  narrative,  which  bears  upon  if  the  stamp  of  truth,  will 
dear  the  Kiriff'ts  memory  from  Che  imputation,  under  which  it 
lias  long  laboured,  of  having  behaved  ungenerously  to  u  hi  ah 
whose  society  he  bad  courted,  and  whose  services  be  had  uwd. 

We  may  find  room  berc  for  Another  anecdote  of  a  royal 
•  innge  from  Mr.  Croker's  notebook. 

1  Tho  Duke  of  Glo'stor  is  a  great  aaker  of  questions.    Ho  asked  tlio 

Duke  of  Graflou,  who,  though  bialv-oix,  dota  not  look  above  fifty, 
oU  he  was,"  hfcfnrn  a  largn  oom|»ny  in  a  country  honan.  Tho 
Duke  of  Grafton  did  not  lileo  the  inquiry,  but  answered.  Sonio  kino 
aftor  tho  Dukes  mot  aguin,  and  tho  Duke  of  Glo'stor  repeated  thiu 
question,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton  dryly  replied,  "  Sir,  I  am 
exactly  three  weeks  two  days  older  than  when  your  Kojal  llighnrsn 
last  asked  mo  that  disagreeable  question 

To  rrtum  !<>  our  sketch  of  Mi.  f'rokeni  life  While  mnking 
for  himself  a  groat  official  reputation,  his  poeition  a*  one  of  the 
.  in  the  Huusc  carne  to  be  gcau-i.tK  >  .nuMiind, 
ilia  great  command  of  facts,  and  accuracy  ia  statement,  made 
biiii  a  formidable  adversary,  crcn  to  the  InuU-ia  oJ  tin;  Ogttxstfr 
tton.  *  At  the  distance  of  more  than  forty  years/  the  Into  Lord 
Hatbcrton  (formerly  Mr.  Little  fn,  Secretary  for  Ireland  under 
Lord  Gr*y's  government),  writing  in  lH.ri7,  ipotkt  of  a  con- 
tinuous encounter  between  Tierney  and  Crokcr  in  Corn 
of  Supply,  as  '  the  most  brilliant  scene  of  the  kind  which  ha 
rcmembervd   in  the  House   of   Commons    dun  nw-nty- 

tftiraw   iiuura  be  was  a  member  of  it.'     Mr.  Crokcr,  in  reply  to 
Lord  Hatherton,  gave  tome  particulars  of  this  debate: — 

'In  tho  begiuaing  of  181G  tho  ministerial  defeat  on  tho  Property 
and  tho  public  iiupaliuuro  fur  tho  reduction  of  lie  war  t»Ubliah- 
togcthur  with  anne  accidental  defeat*  on  mitmr  )>nint*  eon- 
wilh  the  army;,  and  onjoeialiy  tho  Admiraln,  eosiribatad  to 
to  the  Opposition  a  short  ent  to  office  by  a  <■«*»»  «**  mom 
the  Navy  Estimate*.     It  was  the  offioial  etiquette  that  tl I 
lay  Lord  should  make  the  motion,  and  not  thn  Secretary,  who 
I  faaeo  boon  naturally  expected  to  !»•  lietter  acquainted  with  tin 
The  senior  lay  Lord  happened  to  bo  Waironder,  a  much  clo- 
scllow  than  he  wait  generally  thought,  but  who  knew  nothing  si 
the  Navy  KatiniaUin  ;  theohjoct  wait,  therefore,  to  demolish  War- 
randor  at  one*,  to  negative  going  into  Committed  whero  the  s<a  Lord* 
az>d  I  would  have  been  ahlo  to  explain  or  justify  dotaik,  and  thru  by 
no  fkav'raiit  an  affront  overthrow  tho  Ministry  at  a  blow.    For  this  pur- 
uoy,  than  tlio  real  loader  of  tho  Opposition,  with  tho  addi- 
tional authority  which  his  being  an  ex-Traasiiror  of  tin-  Nuvy  gave 

torn. 
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him,  was  himself  U>  lend  tlio  onset.  TLo  GoTerumaat  were  aboIlTTi 
apprised  of  tl<*  whr-mo,  and  it  happened  i  f r<in *  rnrioaa rirramciax 
but  too  complicated  to  ropcit)  that  I  did  not  oxpoct  thn  dafceU  tiat 
uiglit,  ami  had  not  orca  brought  down  the  office  red  box  mntsrnnf, 
my  detailed  notes  cm  the  estimate*  which  I  hardly  expected  to  vol 
that  night,  or  nt  leant  not  no  earl/  in  the  evening !  The  box  wm  ha 
on  my  desk  at  the  Admiralty,  whonco  if  aeoeeeary  it  might  be  faal 

*  He  kauw  nothing  of  Xho  intention*  of  tbo  Opposition,  br.  I 
rtODttubor  wo  were  somewhat  surprise*!  at  tho  numbers  and  tbo  espr- 
neat*  thi'V  nvlitliiUstl,  and  tho  tone  in  which  Tieruey  in  acme  prouu- 
nary  conversation  about  iho  loon  had  menaced  us  with  an  ultoriefnt 
"in  half  an  hour;  "  and  certainly,  if  ho  had  not  butted  Iiia  hope*  sat 
□aoat  extraordinary  blunder,  ha  would  hare snocotxleil.  In  enMstaUt 
and  forcible  sjteech  bo  examined  mil  contrasted  tbo  late  war  s*J 
■tea,  and  showed  by  thn  indisputable  flgirreauVattle 
oetimatoa,  f  o  far  from  being  prepared  with  any  protonoa  to  oca*©;, 
were,  everywhere  and  in  oil  branched,  enormously  increased.  ■  Wbs 
could  bo  done  with  huch  derisive,  au'-di  ineulting  documents,  is* 
throw  tbem  bach  in  the  face  of  the  Gov  Yon  mavrtestia* 

the  enthusiasm  of  tho  Opposition  aa  thU  speech  proceeded,  sol  A* 
aneesinota  at  our  side.  Bat  it  was  no  forpriao  to  tao.  /  wv  re* 
pared  for  it,  and  wo*  waiting  quietly  on  a  back  bench  for  Warm 
di-r't,  "  ply,  ■i'1'' ';  '  know  might  be  complete,  li.  Dm  nesjexIA 
Oestlcresgh  grew  alarmed,  nnd  beckoned  me  down  to  rit  by  Us,  sai 
be  asked  me  u  whut  answer  ooold  bo  mode  to  all  tin.  'mi 

I.  "  Warrondor  lia*  a  full  answer  that  will  blow  it  all  away  u  fiw 
iiiiuuks."  °  17  cxclaiiutd  Warruuder,  *  I  know  nothing  aboct  h.' 
"What,"' said  T,  "have  ynu  not  tha  mnrnorandura  Igav>>  Lor<  ' 
and  yon  ycaterday.  or  at  least  notes  of  it  ?  "  '*  No,"  oaid  Warranto 
11  Lord  Mclvillo  said  they  wore  old  stories,  and  had  nothing  to  4* 
uitti  them.-  Liiute."  "  Good  Lord!1'  I  said,  "and  where  is  the  at*** 
random  f    "I  pntlt  baok»"  eai  "  the  handle  jtom  gar*  as.* 

i.  y .11  can  Btoto  tho  facte,''  Aaid  Ceetlowagh.    il  It  will  bsc/» 
:,"  1  ro]iliod.    Tho  fjoctsaro  only  a  aeries  of  Jiynr**,  which  totkxa; 
imt  lit   tdoatioal  figure*  can  substantiate.    "•  Bat  whore,1*  said  Q,*a 
thr  Depe>  fm     "  At  the  Admiralty  in  a  red  box." 

1  Billy  Holme*.*  very  much  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  the  ttom 
volunteered  to  dash  away  for  the  reoorety  of  tha  rod  box  and  troerfc 
it  mc  in  a  wonderfully  short  upace  of  time,  and  there  1  found  ■* 
memorandum,  which  wit*  an  abstract  of  tho  kui  wuu  aud  fint  pan 
estimate*  evnr  sinco  the  treaty  of  Ilyawirk,  in  all  of  whfoh  the  \ma 
estimate  fur  establishment*  exceeded  tho  war  estimate,  and  raws*! 
that  natuni  rrrum  it  must  of  necessity  do  so.  Tho  estimate*  ara a? 
two  elaeeea;  first,  for  attUc  aenrioo ;  second,  for  tho  calafcliahssasw. 
the  aotiTo  servioe,  calL^l  the  "  wU  of  Htmc*"  uu  for  ahip's  TkitaU 
ammunition,  wear  and  tmr.  and  wagta,  Sec,  for  116,000  man ;  •*;  1^ 

•  Bt>.  W.  Holmos,  cetaoionlr  known  os  "  Black  BiHy,"  was 
Cisnsirry  Wal 
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..f 'h-liuo.    When  Ponoo  came,  HO  of  the  1U0  nail  were  paid  efF,  and 

Itboexponsoof  Mai  estimate  which  foil  to  nothing, while  thoy and 

iix  various  a-sponse*  were  trauoferred  DW  ti>  the  rvfjtblUhnumt  esti- 

oommonly  callod  "  th*  Navy  RdLimat* ;"  which, of  course,  vu 

;rti<'ually   inorcaaed  in  all  its  bronchos.     Thosiiaploroadiug  of 

lorandum,  and  tho  evidence  of  the  figure*  in  evrry  coo*  from 

ly  of  ltysnick.  changed  the  faco  of  the  House  in  a  moment. 

opjK/iu'i.tM  aero  ashamed  of  Tioruoy,  and  Tieraey  wan  ashamed 

to  be  takoti  Id  snob  a  more**  neat;  and  tho  mortification 

tho  greater,  for  ho  had  been  a  party  to  the  eatao  process  as 

taurci   itf  tho  NaTy  in   1803.      Tin    UttJU  uraa  so  obvious  that, 

>ugk  I  had  taken  pain*  (tor  1  nnvor  spared  pains)  to  work  it  oil 

"  had  given  it  to  Melville  and  Warrendor  an  grmoral  information, 

*ly  did  not  expect  that  any  one,  lcaat  of  all  an  old  fox  liko 

%  would  have  over  given  me  an  opportunity  of  naing  it,  hut 

ion  wan  rewarded  by  good  luck;  and  I  certainly  never  aaw 

Itamcnt  bo  flnddnn  and  so  com  pi  o  to  a  tuniiug  of  the  tide  of 


Mr.    Crokcr  gained  another  success    in    Parliament   during 
year   by  inducing  the   Legislature   to   purchase  the  Elgin 

;iliii*-*,     non      i:i    (he     HrilWh     Museum.        His    exertions    Colled 

a  warm  acknowledgment  from  Lonl  Klgin.     Throe  year* 

r,   the  late   Lord   Montragle,  then   Mr.  Spring  Rice,   srhOg 

idea  being  of  opposite   politico,  w;u  smarting  under  an  un- 

pufonrablc  review  of  his  'Prixmtuc  Llterans  by  Mr.  Crokcr, 

tTOta   of  a   speech  which  he   had  just    made  on  the  Catholk 

,   with   a   warmth   of  eulogy   which  only  oratory  of  a 

order  rnuld  hnve  inspired — 

*Mt  cxab  Oarkt,  ...  I  havo  just  hoard  your  friond  Orokor.and 
oould   not  wish  lit  in  or  any  favoarito  of  yours  to  havn  mado 
nr  or  more  favourable  impression  upon  the  IIoum.-.  ...  It 
him  to  be  an  honest  Irishman  no  lew  than  an  able  statesman. 
ohowud  him  at  this   moment  to   bo   disinterested,  and   ready  to 
t  the  road  of  fortune-  under  tho  auspices  of  hie  personal  friend 
1.  if  the  latter  was  euly  to  Uu  conciliated  by  what  Oiouians  term 
orthodoxy,  and  we  Cantabs  consider  as  intolerain 

This  was  high  praise,  especially  from  one  who  fcnpw  by  what 

ics  of  affectionate  friendship,  as  well  as  oi  political  sympathy 

leer  was  bound  to  Peel.    Soon  after  hit  entry  into  Parliament 

had  formed  a  close  friendship.    The  copious  and  most  inter- 

•*ating  corrrapondco*  c  between  them  contained  in  tlicac  volumes 

auncnecs  in   1812,  when  Peel  was  Secretary  for  Irrlnnd,  and 

continued   without  intermission  down  to  the  time  when  he 

truduced  his  measure  lor  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.     To 

lis  friendship  we  owe  several  letters  from  Peel,  in  that  lighter 
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:.  vhicb  be   could   adopt   successfully  upon   occasion,  1 
which  few  specimens  have  hhbttto  «***n   tho  light      Th*y  awl 
together  to  Paris,  during  it*  occupation  by  the  Allied  A  rain 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.     Mr.  Crokct  bad  I  Is 
into  play,  while  there,  lo  aid  Coatloreaffa  and  Weill  n* 
EmportABt  diplomatic  work,  as  will  ho  seen  from  the 
memorandum  : — 

*  1  was  in  Paris  in  July  1S15,  «hilo  Buonaparte  wan  still  linpviM 
at  Roehefort,  ami  there  wax  gre*t  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Uio  rr*aci 
Ooveruinuut  to  yut  rid  of  liim.  Wo  were  iwiiioua  to  t*k'_*  hiiu  itfiiour. 
tin'  l't,'iu')i  niiiiihfcrrt,  Talleyiuiul,  Fouchi  at  vow:  d*«irvrtia  tb«W 
should  oacwi*  to  America.  Thnro  waa  hold  on  th*  oranicg  of  fa* 
12th  of  July,  a  kind  of  double  Cabinet  Council  a*  to  what  «a«toh» 
done.  An  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  and  knew  the  state  mi 
ntreugth  of  our  nam]  hliclsii.lt.  I  was  invited  by  Lord  Cttatlenafk 
and  the  Ditto  to  accompany  them  to  this  lusting,  wlswa  m«M 
TaHayraad,  FoooM,  Ami  H  -■<  Jauooun  thoa  Miniator  oi  Msnat. 
Measure*:  woro  concerted  f  <r  captminfi  him,   I  held  the  $ion;  Tdkj- 

rund    look   Utile    ■<:     \u>   part.       Fouchc    whs   evidently  aniicca  tiai 
Buonaparte!  should  e«oi»e,  nnd   made  all  aorta  of   ul  jrctioia  aW 
particularly  oh  to  aonio  strong  expression  I  used  and  some  iteaf 
mcOBurct*  which  I  naggwted.     Jaucourt  war- fa:  r  anvl  etrnu 
Wliun  that  affair  had  beau  dibcu»bcd,lhu  Duko  t  Ait 

FbnoM  about  VinowinA*,  the  Governor  ->f  wh  K  hiatal  >w 

white  Aug.  but  would  not  surrender  tho  fortress.  Tho  DuJk,  tt 
acorna,  baa  twice  bufbro  urfrod  Foueho  to  put  an  end  to  thai  4kv 
agreeable  farce  ;  onco,  I  think,  that  very  morning  (utir  prcacui  «■> 
fcrouco  wits  at  night),  uud  Kiuch*'  Jim!  pniuiaud  that  tbu  fort  iIkiW 
ho  surrendered  that  day;  ho  .u  a  penitent  ■•!  ■mm* 

that  tho  (Jovoruor   wan   caiefo  rJ  cj*m&trtt  ami  would  txt  ol«*  bW 
orders,  and,  shrugging  hiii  shoulders, "  Quo  voulcs-Too*  que  ju  feast" 
The  Duko  reddened  ut  this  question,  and  stotjd  up  ei.d   aaia  >L*x?*y 
"Co  n'est  pas  u  mod,  M.  lo  Dun,  de  vmw  i 
mire,  mui»  jo  you*  dirai  CO  iiue  jo  forui,  mui !     Si  La  place  n'«ft  f» 


rondue  a  diz  hourue  domain  matin,  jolttprcadrai  deriv*  £u: 

dao-tona?"   Fou  >iod  end  huwed,  and  hoped  hi*  wuuldiAlU* 

precipitate,  nnd  that  a  day  or  two  might  nrrangi*  it  !i  T«m 

J)nk«  Haid,  No.  ho  had  been  put  off  in  this  snxao  mr.  \rikU 

Maid)  two  days;  much  longer  than  ho  ought  to  hare  waited.   *A 

nrcaont  voua  arez  moa  doruicr  mot,  ot  Tons  dotez  aaioit   i|im  en  ^» 

jo  TOtts  din  jo  lo  feiui;  si  hi  place  u'eat  paa  ruudue  a  dix  h.una  ii 

uiatui,  elh*  scrn  priaea  midi."     Be  then  tum«d  toma^vbn  was  aBaj 

at  u  writing' table,  and  eaid:  "  Ookw,  you  nos 

with  ma  at  9   o'clock  to-morrow  morning;  I  sJudl  *av 

broakfaat,  mount  you  on  a  goud  horeo  mid  tako  you  i  > 

— «dding  gnvTely — ■  it  show  which  1  shall  bo  v 

l«it  which  aiich  an  outrago  on  good  faith  And  hurjour  fbcoM 

Tha  aflair,**  ho  aaid,  turning  to  tho  Fwoob  lOniaicxa.  -  i*  »ull 
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fting  Co  th<  King  of  Frama  una1  bfa  Gttvon  neat  than  to  a*;  but 

'.u   an';  arrange   it,    T    must"     When  ho  mill  tliia,  hn  widird  im 

1 -night,  Mid  left  as.    The  French  Ministers  then  mid  a  few  words 

Urtloreagb,  asking  his  interposition,  who  only  answered  that  it 

n   sdUtary   |»<mi   "n  which   the  Duke  waa  sole  judge;  and  be 

11  do  wt  ■   told  you,     M.  <1m   l-'!'i.y  iwlm  vhh  to 

j  the  dispatches)  waa  than  called  in,  and  wo*  told  that  ho  wonld 

iro  his  instructions  neat  day.     1  nat  up  Into  writing  my  dispatch 

or  CastlcrcagVs  instruction:!,  and  making  a  cony  fot  London.     1 

i  to  tlic  Duko  early  next  morning  ami  round    (hut  liu  had   really 

uing  Ihe  ]»Uce  ;  hut  the  fort  wo*  given  nji. 

tluckilv  did  not  main*  •  nola  of  tut  *t  the  time,  hut  1  hava  sinco 

ko  circumstance  wit!i  tho  Duko,  *u«l  lb  iuk  that  tho  foregoing 

ilcrably  accurate/ 

iuirnble  despatch  above  alluded  to  nu  addressed  to 
sjcAdrnira!  Sir  H.  Hothara,  the  Senior  Officer  in  Basque 
fed*.  It  18  too  long  for  quotation  here  ;  but  there  is  little 
■  ■.  who  was  in  communication  with  Huona- 
tc,  sent  him  notice  that,  if  he  attempted  to  ran  the  blockade, 
English  cruiser*  had  orders  to  sink  the  French  ihipi 
n  Paris  Mr.  Crokcr  kept  vert  carb  hours — nnd  was  up  by 
f*(Knt    six.   reading   Ol    writing.       Hi*  companions.  Peel    ntn\ 

v  (afterwards  Lord)  Pitagernld,  took  things  easily,  and 
rayed  the  stirring:  and  remarkable  sights  and  social  aspects 
Pam,   delighted   on    the  one  hand    at  having  got  rid   of 

I,  while  fretting  on  the  otatff  under  the  occupation 
an  enemy,  and  eepet  tally  Irritated  by  tin*  InanlenM  of  the 

:.  wbo,  Crokir  mentions,  wen-  'hardly  less  offensive 
liars  than  the  French.'  That)  while  Crokcr  is 
>'.  til]  one  in  the  morning  at  the  oonieraaes)  mentioned 
»vc  to  concoct  measures  for  tin-  oaotttta  "'  Buonaparte,  his 
•oris  hnd  been  indulging  themselves  in  n  ravp  at  At 
ning  house*  in  the  Palais  Hoyal,  where  '  Fiuegemld  lost  ten 

d  Peel,  more  lucky,  won  five,'  Crokcr  was  bniu^ln 
r>  direct  contact  with  all  the  rctrnukable  pcopta  and  his 
U'lics   of    such    men    as    Talleyrand,    F'ouchir,    Dt-uon,    and 

I  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Napoleon..  Bin  l<  i,  and  others,  are 
nutted  i«  Well  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of 
time. 
Dm  their  way  back  to  England,  the  friends  bad  the  (rood 
lone  to  have  as  their  guide  ^July  27}  over  the  field  of 
kterlco,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  seen  the  whole 
[on  up  to  3p.m.  •Without  rack  a  guide  we  should  have 
n  but  little,'  Croker  writes,  •  for  one  might  have  passed 
ug  the  two  roads  that  lead   through   the  ground,  nay,  might 

-   N   2  ^^fc 
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bun   ridden  over   it   without     finding  out   that  any 
extraordinary  had  pasted  there/      Nevertheless,  he  fiodl 
to  tell  that  is  well  worth  rending— among  other  thing*  this  HOT 
oj   th«  landlady  of  the  Kittle  inn.  where  lie  lunched  nil 
friends,  and  where  Wellington  had  put  up  on  the  18th  of  J**. 

'On  the  morning  «>f  (fa  bailie  the  poor  Un.llsdy  was  weeping 
uu<l   i  In  r  danger,  hut  thn  Dulcfl,  she  caid,  cne/Miragei  far. 

miil  wu«l,  dapping  nor  on  tho  shoulders.  rt  Cr«f  im*  ?«i  repeat  * 
fvuf,  jKimonnc  nosouffrira  atijourd'bui  do*  Francois  exoopw  lc*5oVuii* 

Besides  their  letter*  on  the  graTcr  topics  of  these  anxious  rean, 
('mKer  seem*  to  have  kept  Pfed  posted  up  in  what  was  roinz 
on  in  literary  and  social  circles  in  London.  *Yoo  are  theanh 
man  in  London,'  Peel  writea  from  Dublin  (IN  L817)'wba 

take*  compassion   on   your   friend*   in    foreign    parts,  and  «s> 
lighteus  their  darkness.     In  return  ha  telle  Crofcei  to  hiukcer 
i..r  squalls,  as  Lady  Morgan  is  vowing  vengeance  against  bira 
a*   the  supposed   author  of  an   article   in  the  '  Qunrtcri  -. 
which   ha  alhaiiai,  profanity,  indecency,  and    ignorance,  art 
exposod.'      The  article  was   by  Crokcr,  but  to  Lade   Morgsas 
hostility  he  was  supremely  indifferent.     She  wns  air; 
hare  drawn  him  as  'CoBD  .rllor  Con1  in  a  novel   pu: 
181*1,   by   way   of  retaliation    foi   an    uncomplimentary  jerks 
of  ■Women  ;  or   ld.i   ul    Ai  icns/    in    the  first   number  of  tk 
♦(Quarterly,'  which  wns,  it    scorns,  written  Q04   b)    Mr.  Oossr. 
but  by  Mr.  GifTord.    •This,"  Mr.  Jennings  tells  us, '  was  ni 
any  means  the  lost  occasion  on  i  m,   <  rokei  was  strati 

nt  for  causim  <>1  offence   of  which   bo  was  innocoC 

Croker's  reply  as  to  Lndy   Morgan  is  characteristic.     iSb#»li 
seems,  is  resolved  to  make  me  read  one  of  her  novels.     1  hf* 
1  shall  frrl  interested  enough   to  learn  the  language.  . 
godson  thrives  apace.     He   has  seven   teeth,  nntl   bites  hsnl.i 
ilmn  !.,ul_\  Moi^jin.'    "Pliix  i.  Mi    i  uiU. 

born  in  January  of  thai  rear  { 1817),  and  named  Spencer 
blfl  father's  fust  patron,  Mr.  Perceval.      Hcwas  the  light  uflis 
parents'  eyas,  but  soon  to  b«  lost  to  tl 

In  addition   to   the   many  other  services  which   Mr.  Croirt 
rendered  to  literature,  i  r«>!  omit   to  mention  th** 

bluhment  of  the  Atbi  nopum  Club,  of  which  be  was  lLa  fnanctsr. 

lie   :ils<»  endeavoured    to   get   Cleopatra's    Needle     remoted  Is 

I. ngl  in*!,   nnd    h<-   |h    [ I   to   do   it   by    means   of   a   rsJl  •» 

timber  roughly  shaped  mi  as  t*i  fit  aiul  enclose  th#-  obelisk,  i 
might  thus  be  towed  to  England  in  fine  weather.     The  sugges- 
tion  is   remarkable   as  anticipating  the  manner  in   whics  tW 
*  Needle  *  was  actually  transported  in  1877. 
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We  make  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Crokcrs  'Notc-Dook'  at 
this  period  : — 

1  Mr.  BAiikcs'e  manners  in  society  ar©  not  tot?  easy  or  agreeable, 
He  has  just  pulilittlnwl  a  history  of  Rome,  which  was  prouuunued 
dull, -and  yet,"  said  Jekyll/' his  Rome  is  hotter  than  his  company."* 

'There  is  an  inscription  on  tho  great  Spanish  mortar  in  tho  park 
in  no  very  classical  Latin.  Part  of  the  ornomonts  on  tho  carriage 
arc  dogs1  beads;  Why  dwjs  heads  T  "  to  account  for  the  Latin,"  said 
Jekyll. 

*  The  San  office,  in  tho  Strand,  was  one  of  tho  first  whioh  exhibited 
the  fashion,  since  grown  so  common,  of  introducing  columns;  when 
it  wm  noticed  as  a  novelty,  it  was  ausvreied  that,  on  tho  contrary, 
it  waa  a  very  unciuut  fashion — "  Atrin  solis  orant  nublimibux  altu 

1  Mr.  Popper,  a  gontlomon  troll  known  in  tho  Irish  sporting  world, 
ajked  I.inil  Norbury  to  suggest  a  name  for  a  very  fine  hunter  of 
bin;  Lord  Norbury,  himself  a  good  sportsman,  who  knew  that 
Mr.  Puppor  had  had  a  foil  or  two,  advised  him  to  call  tho  horse 
"  l'cppvrcaster." 

'Mr.  O 'Council,  whose  arrest  by  the  civil  power  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  meet  Mr.  Peel  was  supposed  not  to  be  quite  involuntary 
on  hiii  own  part,  was  soon  after  arguing  a  law  point  in  the  Common 
Plea*,  and  happened  to  ueo  tho  phrase,  "  1  fear,  my  Lords,  I  do  not 
mako  myaolf  understood."  "  Go  on,  go  on,  Mr.  O'Connoll,"  replied 
Lord  Norbury,  "  nu  one  is  more  easily  ajtprthtntUd"  ' 

A  sad  cum  It  in  Mr.  Cruker's  life  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
his  only  child,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1820,  after  about  three  weeks 
illness,  during  which  his  father  rarely  left  his  bedside  day  OT 
night. 

1(1  My  poor  wifo  is  heart-broken,"  ho  wrote  to  Pool;  "hoavou 
preserve  you  from  such  a  calamity  ns  bus  beaten  us  dowu."  "I  am 
alumni  unwilling,"  was  Pirl'n  reply,  "  to  luvak  in  by  any  allusion 
upon  tho  gaered  subject  of  your  grief,  for  I  know  bow  futile  every 
attempt  must  be  to  offer  any  other  consolations  to  you  than  those  to 
vrhiah  your  onn  mind  has  already  had  recourse.  I  most  deeply  and 
aiucurely  sympathise  with  you,  and  earnestly  pray  for  every  allevia- 
tion -jf  misery  tbnt  it  is  possible  for  you  and  the  partner  of  your  woes 
to  roooit©.'* ' 

Tin-  loss  nf  his  son  for  ibe  time  utterly  unnerved  him,  It 
killed  within  him  every  aspiration  for  advancement  in  a  political 
career.  Only  the  fear  of  the  mischief  to  his  health  of  mind  and 
body,  which  might  ensue  on  retiring  from  oflicc,  kept  him  from 
resigning  his  post  at  the  Admiralty.      Many  months  afterwards 


•  It  now!  **rculr  b«  mid  ihut  at  thia  period  tho  fashionable  pronunciation  of 
in*  word  mis  •■  Kevin." 
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he  wrote,  'I  look  upon  office  as  Hamlet  did   upon   life'  [tie 
allusion,  no  doubt,  is  to  the  line,  "  I  <Io  not  set  my  life  at  a  . 
foe/*]  *  and  would  n.it  bo  displeased  with  him  wlui  should  udU 
it  from  me.      Indeed,  since  the  death  of  my  poor  child,  1  I 
been  meditating  a  retreat,  and  would  have  axe*  iitcd  it,  bot  tbs 
I  am  afraid  of  mv  own   powers   of  solitude  ruid  </e7uuier#suui 
However,  I  ronvevet]  lately  to    Lord  Liverpool    my  readiness,  a* 
mv  oMk.-o  would    ficUil'f      1 1 ik   arffuBgulBJ  fttt,  tO   yhuv    it   *-.  i* 

disposal.'  Hi's  suTTtcee,  however,  were  for  too  important  to  Ir 
dispensed  with  ;  and  it  was  well  for  hit  ultimate  happen** 
that  hia  mind  was  kept  at  work  At  his  'old  green  desk/  aad 
not  allowed  to  dwell,  as  it  otherwise  might  have  done,  spot* 
sorrow,  which  through  all  his  unusually  busy  life  never  ee**d 
to  weigh  heai  Hj  upon  hinii 

Croker  had  for  some  time  previously  began  to  look  to  Peel  u 
the  future  leader  of  his  parly;  and  when  it  came  to  be  niaMuTal 
that   he   was   about   to  retire   from   public  lii.  , 
ing  the  irksome  office  of  Secretary   for  Ireland,  Croker   wtok 
to  hi  in,   reporting  the  conversation   of  many  of  the  loan*  if 
men  of  hi*  party,  who  had  with  oac  voice  maiuciioed  tost 
*  Peel  was  the  person  whom  all  the  friends  of  good  order  would 
support.      I  know/  he  added,  'that   Ministers  are  not  made  in 
conversations   before  or   after  dinner.      Rut    !   know    also  Aat 
when  public  opinion  (which  often  speaks  at  such  times  tarotfb 
organs  of  the  kind   1  have  quoted)  designates  a  man  lor  bulb 
station,  it  is  a  duty  which  his  friends  owe  him,  not  to  leave 
him  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  his  name  is  mentioned. 
I   do  what    f   think   to  be  the  duty  of  friendship   and  afiecOM 
towards  you  in  thus  telling  you  what  I  hear.'     The  post  whka 
Croker  and   his  friends  desired  for  Perl  wns  that  of  Chancel}* 
of  the  Exchequer,  then  very  inefficiently  filled  by  Mr.  VaQiittsr*. 
Two  other  possible  candidates  were  being  discuuaj,  Mr,  Hss- 
kisson  and   Mr.  Canning,  but  the  former,  Croker  wrote,  wastes 
eloquent  r,   .iml    il*-    lit  ri,   us    some    thought,    honesty,  whiif 
Peel,  *  uniting  both,  would   unite  the  confidence   of  the  wholr 
party/ 

I  We  know  what  we  are,  we  know  not  what  we  may  lie,' » 
well  illustrated  in  Peels  reply. 

'  Mv  dcaa  OnoKEB, — To  all  tbo  latter  part  of  your  loiter  I  oasis? 
iu  thueiuphutic  term  of  a  revereud  PssUir  in  tha  u  Vicar  of  TV'akfuWU,* 
-  -  Fudge. 

*I  nm  thinking  r  f  anything  but  office,  and  am  just  an  anxious  la  b) 
emancipated  from  office  a.s  the  Pitpiats  aro  to  be  cniaacipaieu1  ina>& 

I I  am  for  tho  aholitioQ  <<f  slavery,  and  uo  mou  have  a  right  n> 

rafaeaat. 


condemn  auelLcr  to  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  to  NQjnfae 
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to  main  hriekw  without  utraw.  which  a  man  of  atrnw  might  ham 
chance  of  doing  fan  Lord  Korbory  would  certainly  nay^,  but  to 
money  and  abolittk  taxes  in  tho  name  breath. 
"  Night  coojeth  whoa  no  luiin  am  mark,"  nail  one,  who  could  not 
pb  (brae  q  i in  r.i ;i  of  a  man  in  ofloe  and  the  Honee  of  Ctauunonti 

•  A  fortnight  benoo  I  shall  be  free  a*  air-free  from   I H   '.li<»u«and 
jragemenii;   which  I  cannot  filial;   froo  from   Iho  auxictj  of  having 

to  do  than  it  ii  poanhlo  to  do  well ;   frco  from  tho  aclcnow- 

U  of  that  gratitude  which  orm*i*tj<  in  a  livcdy  ammo  of  futnm 

tir*  ;  free  from  the  neooaaity  of  nbtrtaining  from  private  intimacy 

oertaualy  LnterflM  with  pnbHo  duty;  free  from  Orangemen  ; 

fnim  lUlibonmcn;   free  from  Dennis  Browne;   free  from   tho 

Mayor  and  Hoorffle;  frm)  from  uiuu  who  nrutead  to  bil  BrO* 

U  on  principle  ami  sell  Dnndalk  to  ,  thn  Papist  nf  Cork  ; 

from  Catholic*  who  booomo  Protestants  to  got  into  Parliament 

tttff  tho  manner  of  old  ;  froo  from  perpetual  conrorso  about  tho 

.    Ho, % tii  ;iud  Dublin  LSny  haddock;  and,  lastly,  free  of  tho 

and  Qilde i       Id  ih  fb  oame  I  lii  i  lay  in reward  of 
public  tarrioM.     Erar  m<>st  tfleettamtelj  your*,' — vol.  i,  p.  1 if>. 

P#*I  sdhewl  for  tin-  rime  to  hit   resolution,  but  Croker  clunjr, 

resolutely  to  tbr  belief  in  a  great  futon  Ebl  bim.     *  Mindp  I 

ill  you/   !;••    wrote  t«">   Mr.    Vetcy   Fitzgerald,  *  whatever   may 

your    merit  Of   mine,   the  country   wiU   not   suffer  Feel  s 

it  to  be  nrglentisl.      It  will  call   for   him   in   a  way  that   tb« 

lent  of  the  Cabinet  will  be  obliged  to  boar.' 

Crokri's  desire  to  secure  for  hi*  [Kirty  the  aid  of  Pee],  from 

time  occupied  him  more  than  over.     On  tho  14th  of  Sop- 

xsber,  1821,  lie  writes  to  him  :— 

*  1*01  rny  own  part,  in  the  whole  round  of  tho  political  compos* 
id  no  point  to  which  I  look  with  any  interest  hut  younwlt       I 

am  in  office  only  booauno  1  doubt  my  own  strength  of 
and  aiu  afraid  of  the  conscquoucue  of  idloues*  and  of  a  change 
that  raodfl  of  life  in  woicjl  I  have  HjKnit  all  my  boat  day*;  but 
bitioos  hope  or  wish  I  hava  not ;  and  there  m  really  nothing  that 
1  or  ministerial  partiality  could  do  for  mo  that  1  would  accept  a* 
tout;  and,  moreover,  there  ia  not,  in  public  life,  any  one  man  in 
whose  foY&anea  I  feel  thut  kiud  of  interest  whiob  gives  a  zest  to 
lilic&l  DYietonoc — i\  >■  I  ilo  nut  I'mw  upon  you  an  nowa  public  man. 
coafesa  1  nhould  like  to  aoe  yon  Is  big))  and  effective  office,  lor  a 
hundred  rcasone  which  I  have  before  tola  you,  and  for  some  which 
1  have  not  told  you  and  need  not  tell  ymi .  but  if  I  lookod  only  to 
your  own  comfort  and  happiness,  I  should  never  wish  to  ww  yXffl 
within  the  walla  of  Fandemoninm, 

Mi.  Crokcrs  wwh  was  gratified  in  lo22,  when  Pee!  took 
office  under  Lord  Liverpool  as  Home  Secretory;  and  ibe 
two  friends  fought  the  battle  of  their  party  tide  hy  %\A&  tanr*. 
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to  1827.  win -ii  tin-  bicak-down  of  Lord  Liverpool's  health  raiiei 
the  question  of  a  successor.     Tbe  choke  I  ay  betwerr:   I 
and  Peel;  but,  on  tbe  principle  t  bat  *  two  tUra  keep  noi 
DOtion  in  one  sphere,'  it  wu  impossible  tint  one  clioald  ams 
under  the   other.     Much   a*  Crokcr  would  have  wished  to  sw 
Peel  at  the  Ih.hI  of  nlfcirs,  this  be  *aw  wit  not  practicaUt  ii 
tin-  e  1mm  *tate  of  parties.    Accordingly  he  stood  by  Cannin. 
played  io  important  a  part  in  bis  counsels  about  the  anup 
incntv  for  hii  Administration,  that  p  ilniid  of  jealous  v  towsrfi 
bis  old  fi  Eead  was  raised  for  a  time,  but  only  for  a  time,  in  Pcefi 
mind.    Croker's  loyalty  comes  oat  clearly  in  bit  corretponoVor*. 
Nothing  would  have  gratified  bin  more,  than  to  have  seen  Peri 
and   Canning   in   the  Mine  Cabinet     To   the   Utter   he  trrsfa 
(April  27,  1827):   'My  regard  and  gratitude  to  tbe  Duke  * 

Wellington,    who    fi»i»t     bought    tin     Ii  it  ward    'ii    (' 

private  love  for  Peel,  and  rny  respect  and  admiration  fbi 
made  and   make   me    most  anxious   that  you   should   all  bold 
together'  (vol.  i.  p.  869).      It  is  interesting  to  find  bow  larjp?  i 
share  Lord   Lyndhurst,  then  for  tbe  first  time  Lord   Cbaacelor. 
n*  well  at    CmUET,   had   In    settling  wsngement* — ■  ktt 

mentioned  at   p,   224   of  Martins   'Life  of  Lor-I    I 
This   appear*  from  a   letter   of   Lord    Lyndhurst's  of  IV 
1856  (vol.  iii.  p.  868)*  confirming  Croker't  account  of  erstf 
bad  then  taken  place  in  rry.iu!  to  himself. 

•Mr  Dttai  LranaoaaT,' — Crokcr  had  written,  'Do  you  »hu*  w 
member  wliat  y>.m  oneu  reminded  mn  of,  the  dinner  that  C«rnmg pre? 
you  and  mo  wbon  bo  was  Mottling  his  A«loaim*trati.>n  ?  After  yoioai 
bu  had  d  ieouetiod  several  persons  and  allotted  KTcrol  otBoos,  ia  *•- 

imps  too  MttciTygaTo  my  poor  opinion*  tou  aoid  to  mo  in  a  loose! 
jilcnwuitry,  "  And  how,  Crakcr,  that  yon  have  nettled  almost  all  Ae 

offlrefl  of  tbn  State,  what  do  you  mean  to  tat*  fcrt  «e*rssf/f* 
Though  tbis  was  a  moro  ploMontry,  I  answorod.  if  not  wrioasirsi 
leant  sincerely,  that  circumstanced  as  I  was  1  could  not  change  »J 
porftson  ;  aud  Cnxmiug  (I  think)  reluctantly,  ami  ;ou  al^o,  aoqaiescsa 
in  my  motivae? 

The  truth  was,  that  Crokcr  neither  then,  nor  at  the 
of  any  of  the  later  Tory  Ministries,  desired  anything 
aelf.     As  he  says,  'I  preferred  remaining  at    the  Admirala, 
where  1  was  maeta  of  m)  bus  IOCS*,  and  not  unacceptable  I 
public      I   ehuuglit   it   rny   duty  to   remain   with    and   «uprwrt 
Mr.  Canning  on  public  grounds.' 

When  Lord  Goderich,  on  Mr,  Coming's  death,  was  cs!W 
upon  to  form  an  Administration,  he  consulted   Mr.  Crokr:. 
urged  unon  him  the  introduction  of  tbe  Duke  of  VVcJIing** 
and  Peel  into  the  Ciovcram©ut,  and  a  coalition  of  the  - 

with 
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with  the  Modcrntc  Whi^s.  He  had  the  courage  to  tell  Lovd 
Guilt-rich  that  without  such  a  fusion  the  Ministry  could  B0t 
meet  Parliament,  and  that  *  he  would  never  male  a  Kind's 
Speech.'  There  were  difficulties  about  minor  appointment*, 
but  in  nrdfr  that  those  might  not  stand  in  the  way,  Mr.  O-.knr 
offered  to  resign  his  own  appointment,  worth,  at  ho  himself 
says,*  3200/.  a  yenr,  with  one  of  the  In-st  houses  in  London.' 
i  •  Peel,  hit  friend's  views  must  have  boon  woJI  known.  Ho 
naturally  hung  l)ark  from  serving  under  a  lender  who,  ns  Lord 
Lowther  writes  to  Mr.  Croker,  had  neither  '  talent,  nerve,  nor 
audacity,  to  conduct  or  regulate  the  Government  machine  ;'  and 
so  that  happened,  which  was  predicted  in  the  same  letter. 
( Sodcftt  h's  ill-assorted  Cabinet  'hobbled  on  upon  crutches  till 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  when  he  became  frightm.  tl  ,-unl 
bolted.'  Mr.  Crokcr's  memorandum  of  his  long  and  interesting 
i"i.iunii  with  Lord  Goderlcb  on  August  11th,  1827,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  short-lived  Adminis- 
tration (vol.  i.  pp.  3o9,  mjif.). 

On  whnt  then  happened,  and  the  negocistioni  which  resulted 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  most  reluctantly  accepting  the  Pre- 
mi'Tthip,  and  Peel's  returning  to  his  old  place  at  the  Home 
Office,  much  light  it  thrown  by  these  volumes.  Mr.  Croker 
would  not  himself  tnke  office ;  hut  Uis  services  hnd  horn  and 
were  bo  valuable  to  his  leaders,  that  they  insisted  on  his  nil  »w 
lug  himself,  as  a  slight  recognition  of  ihetit,  to  be  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council.  This  honour  he  bad  refused  to  accept  EfOfl  tffO 
previous  Administrations;  and  indeed  he  regarded  all  such 
honours  with  a  philosophical  unconcern.  But  he  could  not  !>u: 
Jcnow  that  those  who  lured  him  were  not  likely  to  share  his 
indifference. 

In  the  stormy  conilicts  of  the  Wellington  Administration, 
Mr.  Croker  did  loyal  and  valuable  service  to  his  leaders.  On 
the  question  of  the  Catholic  claims  his  opinions  had  from  the 
Acred  Parliament  in  1607  been  in  advance  of  theirs,  sod 
n  they  were  driven  bvthe  stress  of  drcuumnrire*  in  XS'J'J  to 
opt  tlmri,  hi*  oftda-apTCtftd  opinion  that  their  conversion 
would  come  too  late  wns  verified.  He  had  also  for  many  \ 
advocated  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Kcforra,  which  would 
b*rc  transferred  to  ihr  great  centres  of  commara  sad  industry 
Ibc  scats  of  decayed  and  corrupt  Boroughs.  So  far  back  as  1H22 
lie  bad  urged  in  a  letter  to  Pool,  here  published  (vol.  ii.  p 
tin-  necessity  of  dealing  frankly  with  this  question,  and  d*> 
priving  the  Radicals  of  complaint  on  the  ground  of  abuses  in 
the  Parliamentary  system,  which   it   was   impossible  to  justify. 
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The  eventual  consequences  of  letting  the  Reform  moremw. 
jrrow  to  a  bead,  be  did  nut  pretend  to  guess,  but,  he  add*,*the 
first  atop  or  two  seems  plain  enough — the  day  which  reforms  <V 
I  Unm  of  CvBUBBBA  dissolves  the  House  of  Lords*  and  overturn 
the  Church.  Bevond  that,  I  cannot  venture  to  guess.  Ten- 
j  votary  circumstances,  the  state  of  the  army,  and  the  person*! 
character  of  the  King,  would  decide  whether  there  would  tram 
a  military  despotism,  another  naityrdoa  at  Whitehall,  or 
another  flight  from  Faversham.* 

Holding  these  opinions,  which  were  not  likely  to  be  tnodifoc 
lei  flir  ^rent  ilevelopnieiit  of  the  rlrrnoi  nlic  spirit  in  llw  iata- 
vening  years,  Mr.  Croker  viewed  with  something  like  disrasr 
the  tnomentum  which  that  spirit  received  from  the  Kevolstus 
in  Paris  of  July  IK.'JO,  and  the  signs  of  an  approaching  revolu- 
tion in  Belgium,  and  the  advantage  taken  of  the  upheaval  sad 
■■  :ni"i!  abroad  for  the  pur|HiHi><  . > J  n  hi-iVinn  agitttfon  at  bom 
When  the  Wellington  Ministry  retired  in  November  of  tbst 
Tear,  Mr.  Croker  at  once  resigned  his  office  at  the  Admiralty, 
'I   this  morning,'  h.-   writes  to   Lord    Hertford  i ''  .  *  leit 

the  office  and  the  house  in  which  1  have  spent  twenty-two 
years.  1  left  it  with  the  kind  of  regret  one  feels  at  bearing  of 
the  death  of  a  very  old  acquaint  itur  whom  one  wa»  not  rer* 
fond  of.  You  ore  sorry  to  think  that  you  are  never  to  see  Jati 
again,  though  you  must  confess  he  was  a  great  bortJ  Sir  Jsaes 
Graham,  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  seems, 
in  later  years  at  least,  to  have  been  on  most  familiar  ana 
friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Croker,  in  accepting  his  resignation, 
expressed  bis  regret  (vol.  ii.  p.  75)  that  *  the  Admiralty  wosJd 
DO  longer  have  tin-  benefit  of  hi*  bill  I  inn  I  talent*  and  faithra 
services.'  Mr.  Croker,  with  his  views  of  the  duty  of  a  man  to 
his  party,  and  of  the  unity  of  principle  by  which  a  Ministry 
should  be  pervaded,  could  not  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  is 
to  the  step  he  had  thus  taken.  A  passage  quoted  by  Mr- 
Jennings  from  a  letter  of  this  year  contrasts  painfully  with  tbr 
notions  entertained  by  the  incongruous  body  which  now  calls 
iUelf  the  f.ilunil  parly,  and  which  might  lie  *rll  described  is 
the  phrase  applied  to  party  politics  by  Croker,  as  *  n  tortuitosi 
concourse  of  atoms.* 

4 1  am  one  of  those  who  have  alwayH  thought  that  |»arty  ataxa- 
lueuU  and  consistency  are  in  the  first  clans  of  a  statvmanV  dnsirt. 
because  without  them  he  must  ho  incapnhlo  of  performing  say  tuWal 
Ecrvioo  to  his  country.  I  think,  moreover,  that  it  is  part  of  oar  wsO- 
nadorstood,  though  unwritten,  constitution,  that  a  )<arty  which  aspires 
to  govern  this  country  ought  to  have  within  timilf  the  means  of  tt&tf 
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all  tho  nffio.'H,  and  I  Ihurvforu  diaiippniYL'  \>i  uiakiug  u  Subscription 
yfinuiry,  to  which  evnry  man  may  0610%',  without       .Vi.i,      i 
mndorstood  principle*  or  practical*.' 

Although  released  from  official    life,  Mr.  Croker  considered 

the  issues  involved  in  the  Reform  Hill  to  he  of  so  momentous 
a  kind,  that  he*  was  hound  to  do  his  lx>*t  in  supporting  the 
views  of  hit  party,  '  There  can  bo  no  longer  any  doubt,'  he 
write*  to  I-ord  Hertford,  *  that  thr  Reform  Rill  in,  what  Ilium- 
called  it,  a  stepping-iiene  in  England  to  a  Republic,  ami  in 
Ireland  to  Separation.  Doth  nav  happen  witLiuut  the  Reform 
Bill,  but  with  it  they  are  inevitable.'  Deeply  impressed  by  this 
conviction,  he  threw  himself  with  energy  into  the  debates,  and 
showed  a  fertility  of  resource,  :»  command  of  met*,  and  a  vigour 
of  style,  which  commanded  the  admiration  even  off  hit  opponents. 
There  was  one  distinguished    t« x c * •  j . t i  rjfl  ir;  Macnulav.      He  had 

come  down  to  the  House  on  tho  2'2ml  of  September,  1831,  with 
f  his  elaborately  prepared  orations,  in  whi«  1.  D€  I ■  - 1 ' I 
attacked  (he  House  of  Lords,  pointing  to  the  downfal  of  the 
b  nobility  ess  «  wamint;  ••>  vth.it  might  result  from  a  want 
of  *  sympathy  with  the  people.'  Mr.  Croker  reseat  once  in 
reply,  and  triumphantly  showed  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
from  the  fact*  of  the  French  revolutionary  history  wirh  which 
bis  mind  had  for  years  been  imbued,  that  the  analogy  wo* 
baseless,  and  that  11  was  weak  concession,  and  not  resist- 
anco  to  popular  clamour,  which  had  accelerated  the  downfal 
of  the  French  noUswr.  He  carried  the  House  with  him  : 
Ma>  iulay  s  rhetoric  was  eclipsed,  and  a  man  of  his  egotistical 
temperament  was  not  likely  to  forgive  the  defeat,  or  the  refer- 
ence  in    Crolcer's  speech    to  *  vague    generalities  Jnmdh-d    with 

that  brilliant  imagination,  which  tickles  the  ear  and  amuses 
the  imagination,  without  satisfying  the  reason.' 

This  was  not,  however,  the  first  discomfiture  in  the  House 
that  Macau  In  %  had  sustained  at  dukei's  hands.  In  several 
previous  encounter*  he  had  come  oft"  badly,  and  he  hnd  tnkeri 
bis  rcrcngc  in  his  famous  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review  '  on  Crokers  edition  of  Rnswell'a  *  Life  of 
Johnson/  an  altado  which,  with  strange  self-complacency,  lie 
writes  (October  17,  1H3I)  had  'smashed  '  a  work  which,  our 
own  memory  tells  ua,  was  bailed  at  the  time  by  the  best  judges 
witli  gratitude  and  satisfaction^  whii.h  had  an  immense  sale,  and 
is  still  regarded  as  the  best  edition  of  the  bfMuY.  It  is  amusing 
to  find  Macaulay,  in  less  thiin  a  month  after  Crokcr's  celebrated 
speech,  writing  to  his  friend  Kllis, — 'Croker  looks  across  the 
House  of  Commons  at  me  with  a  leer  of  hatred,  which  I  repay 
with  a  gracious  smile  ofplty  !'      He  Utile  Vuevi  V\"\\  max*.     *•>*>* 
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injures  nemnntent  pas  ii  la  hauteur  de  nnm  dcdtUBi  ■••  M.Oraw* 
one*  retorted  upon  nn  asinilant,  would  more  truly  eiprrn 
Crokt -i'y  fn-ling.  He  left  it  to  his  friend  LockbaH  to  show  up 
in  one  of  tbe  Blackwood  '  Noctes/  the  groundlessness  ofthr 
charges  of  inaccuracy/  while  hevrw  himself  well  content  to 
rest  upon  the  consciousness  th.it  In*  had,  a*  these  volume* 
prove,  spared  no  pain*  to  gather  together  with  infinite  care,  sod 
to  arrange  with  well-studied  skill,  the  *  much  curious  informa- 
tion/by  which  Macau  lay,  not  in  his  review,  but  in  a  letter  t» 
his   titter  (June  29,  1831),  admits  tie-  edition  to  bo  rmicoei. 

Mr.  CroJicr  had  shown   himself  in  this  Session  to  be  of  so 
great  value  to  Lis  party  in  Parliament,  that,  duiing  the  anstc- 
cessful   Attempt  to  form   a  Tory   Ministry   in   Mar  1832,  Lord 
Lyndhurst  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington:   '  It   is,   I  thiol, 
absolutely  necessary  that  Crnke?  should  consent  to  bfl  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,     I   think,  with   his    assistance,   the    House  of 
(ominous  may  lie  managed-'     But  Croker  valued  his  own  cha- 
racter for  consistency  loo  highly  to  enter  a  Government  which 
could  not  have  existed  for  a  week,  except  on  a  promise  of  such  a 
measure  of  Reform  as  he  could  not  in  his  conscience  approve. 
4 1   told   the  Duke,1  he  writes  (vol.   it.   p.    159),    '  that   1  kaJ 
neither  birth,   nor  station,   nor  fortune;  nothing  but   my  per- 
sonal character  to   hold  by  ;   and   1   would  leave  biro  to  judfc 
what  would  be  thought  of  me  if,  after  the  part  I  had   en  Ira.  1 
should   be  found  supporting  Schedule  A,  and  accepting  a  high 
office  and   salary   as   the  price  of  that  support.      1   should  W 
mrsi-lt,  and  do  the  cause  more  harm  than  pood,'     He  further 
told  him,  tli.it  at  Christmas  \S'.'>\)  hi?  had  apprised  all  his  friends. 
private   and  political,   that   he   would   never  again   enter  Bpss 
political    life,  and   that  *  besides  all  other  reasons,   he   felt  b 
health  could  not  stand  the  worry  of  business.'     The 
all   that  then   took  place,  given  in   Mr.   Croker's   memo 
throws  the  fullest   light  upon  the  hitherto  rather  obscure  hiitnn 
of  a  movement   which   roused   the  furious    indignation  oi  uV 
Whig  party  at  th*  time.     To  him  seems  to  have  been  doe  the 
suggestion   which  was  acted  upon   (vol.   ii.    p.   163),   that  the 
Duke   should   inform    William  IV.  that,  to  save   him  f rum  uV 
mortification  of  making  Peers  alter  having  refused  to  do  so,  lr 
and  his  friends  would  abstain  from  attending:  the  House  of  Lord* 
to  vote  against  tbe  Reform  Bill. 

On  the  dissolution  which  followed  its   passing,  Mr.  Ctoker 
carried   *>ut    his  decision   to   retire    from    public  lis>.       Dsblis 


•  These-  answers  by  Mr.  kVt'khart  will  \t>  »  ■  t.  I  m  O.tsr's 

of '  Bosvkull,'  jmbltaliod  hy  Mr.  Murray  in  onf»  Ut$v  vulutiie. 

Unirastt/t 
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,*im*ersity,  which  on  n  former  occasion  hud  rejected  him,  now 
it  it  be  known  that  they  were   anxious  to  return   him.     Other 

rnU   U'rtr    pl.ii-rd    at    his    d  ifcposal,  and    (he    !)ultr  of  Wellington 

znportuncd  him  to  rc-cntcr  Parliament.  *  All  my  political 
riends,'  he  writes  to  Lord  Fitxgerald  (August  28,  1832), 
are  very  angry  with  me— the  Duke  seriously  so.'  The  reason 
»c  gave  was  an  utterly  inadequate  one.  It  was,  that  he  would 
tot  '  spontaneously  take  an  active  share  in  a  system  which  must, 

ly  judgment,  subvert  the  Church,  the  Peerage,  and  the 
—  in   one   word,    the   Constitution    of   England.'      No 

Icr  his  friends  were  angry.  This  was  to  run  away  from 
he  colours.  The  stronger  his  faith  in  bis  own  conviction*,  the 
nore  did  it  seem  to  them  to  be  his  duty  to  stand  by  them  in 
lefeiiding  to  the  lust  what  lie  and  they  held  so  dear.  Was  his 
mltrment,  however,  not  influenced   by   a  regard  to   his  failing 

Elth,  to  which  he  had  at  an  cruller  stage  adverted,  and  to  a 
ire  for  greater  freedom  to  pursue  his  literary  labours?  We 
hink  it  must  have  been.  ror  a  time,  says  Mr.  Jennings, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  greatly  misted  his  old  employ* 
ncnt,  and  that  the  prospect  of  never  again  being  heard  in  the 
•inuse  of  Commons  depressed  his  spirits.'  The  fit  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  soon  passed  off;  for  in  a  letter  of  November  in  the 
larne  year,  he  writes  from  his  library  at  West  Moulsej,  where 
>c  was  now  settled,  that  he  bod  just  declined  a  formal  invi- 
Ation  to  stand  for  Nottingham,  adding,  in  the  contented  spirit 
"a  true  man  of  letters — 

wish  you  could  see  my  library  horo.  1  think  it  u  model  for  a 
Irstwiog-room ;  it  is  hul  jmit  fimnlicd  and  all  in  the  very 
St  way;  hat  uvury  one  who  ha*  mob  nr  sat  in  it  are  dc- 
with  it.  It  is  rather  odd,  and  would  frighten  pour  Sinirka 
angles  and  irregularities ;  but  it  is  warm  and  comfortable,  and 
8000  volumes  without  diminishing  the  oiaso  of  the  rooin,  and 
witlout  having,  1  think,  auy  of  the  sombre  formality  of  a  library. 
[  havo  beside*  a  little  den  which  holds  1000  volumes  more,  and  in, 
irhich  I  unrh.  In  short,  with  the  drawbacks  which  I  havo  mentioned, 
I  am  as  happy  in  my  mind,  *s  satisfied  with  my  vary  moderate 
fortune*,  and  as  contented  with  my  hurablo  location  and  still  humbler 
.vocations,  as  it  is  posuble  to  be." — Vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

It  was  from  his  library  that  Croker  was  henceforth  to  fight 
;bc  battle  of  his  party. 

His  confidence  th:it  ere  long  his  friend  Peel  must,  come  into 
power  as  the  head  of  a  Tory  Government,  to  act  upon  the 
(pinions  he  had  always  professed,  remained  unshaken,  notwith- 
standing the  doubts  of  bis  friend  Lord  Hertford  and  others  as 
o  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  that  statesman's  candour  and  con- 
sistency. 
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sistcncy.  Mir.  Croker's  cortcapondeoc*  botli  «itli  lYel  and  ift* 
Duke  of  Wellington  continued  to  bo  of  the  most  confidential  kind 
How  very  grave  were  tlie  apprehensions  of  all  three  as  to  the 
ultimate  results  of  the  Reform  Bill,  appear*  from  innum'tabl* 
passages  in  thcie  rolomeV.  Mr.  Jennings  says  truly  (vol.  it 
p.  94),  *  It  may  tor,  if  Mr.  Crokex  were  living  to-day,  he  would 

n<i    that   wc    are    i;i    the    middle,   not    at   the   end  ol 
historv  ;   that   the  sequence  of  event*  must  be  watched  till  its 
clote,  before  we  ean  assume  the  right  to  decide  whether  ot  not 
the  forecast  of  18.11-32  Was  based   U|mjii   truth  or  error.'     "IT* 

*  nU  for  a  judgment  haw  ol  lato  accumulated  with  a  farm 
rapidity.  What  Wellington  in  1833  expressed  to  Mr.  Crokcr 
is  his  view  of  what  that  'history  '  vu  likely  to  he,  is  at  least 
worth  consider.itiuii  in  the  light  of  present  experience: — 

*Thu  ujieration  of  the  Qefbrni  Hill,  though  it  would  probably  br 
slow,  wan  ru  rertboleas.  sure.  The  old  ari*tm:rntieal  interest  has  grot 
stamina,  imri  will  hold  together  a  long  while;  but,  weeing  how  i 
yielded  before  this  shock  ivhon  in  iU  untiro  strength,  what  is  it 
iu  a  succession  of  shocks,  each  of  which  will  give  fresh  power*  a) 
ill.'  democracy?  My  opinion  la  that  a  democracy,  ooco  seta-goiat 
must  sooner  or  later  work  ita.lt  out  till  it  ends  ir  anarchy,  «m 
that  60100  kind  of  doapotitxn  must  then  como  to  restore  society.  Host 
long  wo  may  take  in  going  through  that  process  depends  oo  circuss- 
hUucos,  but  I  myself  do  not  nee  how  the  encroaching  power  of  Ac 
people  out  of  doors  on  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  uud  the  encroaching 
power  of  the  lionso  of  Commons  on  tho  llouso  of  Lords  and  the 
Crown,  is  to  be  checked  and  brought  hack  to  ita  fair  balau 

Tho  Grey  Administration  was  by  this  time  tottering,  and 
very  greatly  dependent  upon  the  Tory  Opposition  for  keeping 
it  on  its  legs.  This  was  a  state  of*  things  which  obviously  eouW 
not  last,  and  Peel  had  made  up  his  mind,  if  occasion  arose, 
to  take  office,  and  try  to  rally  into  something  of  its  old  coin* 
pactness  and  rigour  the  scattered  forces  of  what  Crokcr  was  tbf 
first  to  call  'the  Conservatives."  I.unl  Melbourne,  who  sac- 
led  Lord  Grey  in  .July  1834,  having  been  in  November 
:n!'iil  In  ;i  r  King  unable  to  I  HTl  ofl  thfi  GofftSTfld 
weakened  as  it  was  In  the  rctiroinoflt  of  Lord  A I  thorp,  tail 
occasion  arose  sooner  than  Peel  had  foreseen,  and  when  lie  su 
enjoying  a  holiday  in  Italy,  How  truly  he  was  attached  to 
Crokcr  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  his  very  fust  letter,  oo 
reaching  England  in  obedience  to  the  Royal  Summons,  was  •♦ 
him,  telling  how,  in  his  journey  with  Lady  Peel  and  thnr 
daughter,  they  had  *  travelled  by  night  over  precipices  and 
snow  eight  nights  out  of  twelve/  and  asking  him  to  calL  'B 
will  be  a  relief  to  me  from  the  harassing  cares  that  await  tat- 
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Croker  was  laid   up  with  a  rold.  btt1   bfl  wrote  instantly  words 
of  good  cheer  to  hu  friend.      J I  tMHraft^   by   oo  means 

Lsprful   that    Peel    could    get    together  a   Cabinet   that    wi.nl.' 
s'.snd,  especially   if  it  had  too  much  of  an  anti-reform  Colour. 
But  of  these  misgiving  be  said  nothing,  while*  tendering  ed 
which   his  observation   of  what   hod    been   going  on  in  Feel's 
absence  made  mast  valuable.* 

When  they  met.  Peel's  first  question  to  Croker  was,  whether 
red  in  his  irvrfution  not  to  ukc  oftioc.     Mi*  reply  was, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  thought,'  he  writes,  '  Peel  winced  a  little,  but  he  said  he 
i  still  talk  to  me  in   full   confidence  of  all  hU  view*.*      In 
lull    li^Lt   of   iheM   confidences,  Croker    refused   to   listen 
tbuse  uieuiheis  of  the  ToTJ    pally,  in   whom   the  ex|K)siliou 
f  policy   container!   in   the   famous  Tarn  worth   Manifesto   had 
rated  a  feeling  of  distrust.     In  an  aiti-.  ie   in    this  *  Review  * 
t  look  up  its  defence,  commending  Peel  for  his  f  dee TOPJ 
nm  trail**  the   apprehended  rvils  of  the    Kdorm   Hill    by 
itigating  'the-   mine- hie l'»   t<»   which    its   adversaries   may   have 
hough:   it  liable.'      In  ibo  gallant  struggle  maintained  \>)   \'<    I 
ir.iughout  his  short-lived  Administration,   he  npja-ars  by  the 
corrcspondenoe  now  printed  to  have  been  in  constant  communi- 
cation on  iKthtk-.il  a/Taiis  with  Croker,  who,  on  the  othei  I 
gratified   his  own  sympathies  with  the  claims  of  literature  and 
science  by  urging  Peel  to  take  them   into  liberal  consideration. 
e  persuaded  his  friend,  win.  Lo  tUfl  Better  was  nothing  loath, 
give  to  Mrs.  ille  a  grant  oj  1M>0/.  u-year,  and  to  help 

SJffb,    I    believe*    Croker  writes,  'he  has    libellrd 
—and  he  alio  pressed  for  some  relief  to  Moony 
i   in  dolrful  financial  straits.     To  Lord  l.^udhurat 
s    appealed   to    give    a   living  to   another  struggling   liter*!] 
an,  tuc  Rev.  George  Croly.     *  1  know  that  I  speak  to  wil 
irs/  ho  wrote,  *and  that  personally  as  well  as  politically  you 
•re    disposed    to   illustrate    yourself    and   the  Government,   by 
ig  good  things  to  good  men,   in   [it,  forencfl  to  oilier  con- 
siderations/    Lvndhurst   had   already  proved   this,   by  the   et> 
nointmenis  he  hail  given  to  Macaulay  and  to   Sydney  Smith. 
the   incidents  of   that   Adniiuistration,  nothing,   it  is  clear, 
gave   neater    pleasure  tn  Perl   to  wittr,  and   to  ('mkri    lo  learn, 
than   that  the  Chancellor   had   given  a  living   to  Cnibhe,  one 
Crokers  favourite   poets,  and  liberal  pensions   to   Professor 
in,    Mrs.   Somerville,    Slmron    Turner,  S.iu:h»y,    and    James 
ontgomery. 

i  nly  meeting  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  as  described  by 
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the  Duke  himself  Co  Croker,  forma  one  of  the  numerous  meow- 
rnnda  which  give  ft  iptou  ■  !iann  Co  these  volumes. 

*  Walner,  October  If/,  1834.— We  were  talking  of  Lord  Nelson. 
and  some  instances  wore  mentioned  of  the  egotism  and  natty  thti 
dcrogoted  from  his  character.  ■  Why/"  said  tlto  Dolce,  *l  as  u* 
(surprised  at  aueh  instances,  for  Lord  Noleou  was,  in  dinersal  cir- 
Ciuuslanpes,  two  ijtnte  different  men,  aa  1  mvatilf  ran  vouch,  taastk  I 
only  saw  him  once  in  my  life,  and  for,  perhaps,  an  hoar.  It  vm 
ooon  after  I  returned  from  India.  I  went  to  the  Colonial  Offios  la 
Downing  Street,  and  there  I  waa  shown  into  the  little  waiting-root) 
mi  the  right  hand,  where  I  found,  also  waiting  to  Bee  the  Secretary  •  i 
State,  o  gentleman,  whom  from  hi*  likeness  to  his  pietnras  and  th* 
loss  of  mi  arm,  I  immediately  recognised  as  Lord  Nelson.  He  couU 
not  know  who  I  was,  but  ho  entered  at  once  into  conversation 
me,  if  I  can  call  it  conversation,  fur  it  was  almost  all  on  hi*  aide 
nil  about  himself,  and  in,  really,  a  atyle  to  Tain  and  so  silly 
surprise  aud  almost  disgust  xnv.  1  suppose  something  thai  I 
pencil  to  a»y  may  have  mode  him  goes*  thai  1  waa  sosatdodu,  aod 
went  out  yf  the  room  for  a  moment,  I  have  do  doubt  to  aak  the  office- 
keepcr  who  I  was,  for  when  ha  came  back  ho  was  altogether  a 
different  man,  both  in  manner  and  mutter.  All  that  I  had  thought 
a  charlatan  style  had  vanished,  and  ho  talked  of  the  state  of  tsit 
country  and  of  tho  aspect  aud  probabilities  of  aflaira  on  toe  Con- 
tint  nt,  with  a  good  sense,  and  a  knowledge  of  subjects  both  at  bona 
and  abroad,  that  surprised  me  equally  and  mora  agreeably 
tint  part  of  our  interview  had  done ;  in  fact,  ho  talked  like 
and  a  statesman.  The  Secretary  of  State  kept  us  long  waiting, 
certainly,  for  tho  Inst  half  or  thrcc-qnartor*  of  on  hour,  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  had  a  conversation  that  interested  mo  more.  New,  tf  Ik* 
Secretary  of  Stoto  had  been  punctual,  and  admitted  Lord  Noise*  a 
tho  first  quarter  of  au  hour.  I  should  hare  hud  tho  same  imp? osaioo  of 
a  light  and  trivial  chsnu-t'T  that  nlh»r  people  have  hail,  but  luckily  I 
w  enough  to  bo  satisnod  that  ho  was  really  a  fury  suoarior  man ;  hat 
rtoinly  a  more  sudden  and  complete  metamorphosis  1  never  saw." 

When  Sir  R.  Peel  resumed  the  rein*  of  office  in  the  an 
of  1841,  Mr.  Croker  wielded  his  pen  in  thix  'Review'  with 
bis  wonted  vigour  in  support  of  his  friend's  measures.  *H# 
still  retained,*  says  Mr.  Jennings  (vol.  iii.  p.  382),  'that  ua- 
boundetl  faith  in  Sir  R.  Peel,  which  has  been  shown  throughout 
this  correspondence,  from  the  early  days  of  Peel's  career,  when 
scarcely  anybody  else  reposed  confidence  in  him.  He  therefore 
accepted  Peel's  views,  however  much  they  must  at  times  have 
startled  him.*  And  certainly  they  must  )\nve  startled  him,  if  he 
rend  Peel's  letters  during  the  first  years  of  his  Administration, 
here  printed,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  will  now  be  rrsd 
by  exery  ene.  It  is  clear  from  them,  that  the  process  of  conversiso 
was  going  on  rapidly  to  views  entirely  ojijmwd  ti»  tlaise  wnicn 
his  supporters  believed  he   bad  come   into  poweT  to  advocstv- 
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letters  will  not  help  to  relieve  Peel  from  the  ImpuUti   n 
fata*  did  -nil  ,n   gnod  time  and  with  man! f  frankness  inform 
his  parti   of  ti.  .  ..■  tlint  irai  taking  place  in  bis  own  mind, 

■Mco  bad    he  done,  the   result  might   have  been  very  different, 
i  -■  affecting  his  own  reputation,  but  the  a/clIafC  "I    the 
kingdom,  by  averting  the  dUintogmiiou  of  the  Ooomvitifi 

I  he  attacks of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  bis  friends  on  the  polity  of  Peel 

found, xi  might  have  been  exported,  no  svinpctthv  Iron*  Mr.Ooker. 

He  spoke  ol  them,  and  certainly  with  no  undue  Asperity,  in  one 

nf  his  political  articles,  merely  expressing  'surprise  and  regret 

tint  they  should   not  see,  even  with  their  own  peculiar  views, 

itrenie    inconsistency   nnd    impolicy    of  endeavouring   to 

ertats  distrust  •>!   tlie  only  statesman  in  whom  the  great  Conier- 

bodj   has  any  confidence  nr  can  ban-  .ni\  Iiom*      Of  the 

of  the   Young  England  party  personally,   Croker  knew 

irisj  but  what  be  seems  to  have  learned  from  a  letter  from 

Urkhart,  and   another  from   Sir   Jnmes  Graham,  which   make 

niber  curious  reading.     'The  puppets,'  Graham  writes  (August 

M3),   'are   iimvril   I iy    IVUracli,   wlm   i*  the    alili-xt    man 

airmriff,  them  ;   1  consider  him  unprincipled   and  disappointed; 

and  in  despair  lie  has  tried  the  effect  of  bullying.  .   .  .   lie  ftlODft 

it  mischievous ;  and  with  bin   I   have  no  desire  to  keep  terms. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  party  if  he  were  driven  into  the  ranks 

j  «f  our   open    enemies/*    In    Peel's   letters    to  Cmker,  ft*    Mr 

^sailings  mentions  (vol,  ii.  p.  3bD),  there  is  not  a  single  allusion 

•t  any  time  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  nor  does  Mr.  Croker  mention  him 

|B  til  near  the  close  of  his  own  life. 

Towards  the  rod  of  1842,  Mr.  Croker  bad  begun  to  fear  that 
it»a»  time  for  him  to  leave  the  politics  of  this  *  Review'  in 
>unpex  bands,  and  bad  intimated  this  intention  10  Mr-  Murray. 
ot  the  loss  of  so  powerful  an  advocate  it  this  period  was 
Obviously  regarded  by  Peel  and  bis  friends  as  serious.  When 
at  Drayton  Manor  In  the  autumn  of  thai  year,  sir  James 
Graham  asked  Croker  to  write  an  article  against  the  Corn  Law 
Aajociaflon.  ' 1  told  you/  Croker  says  in  a  letter  to  Sir  JaM 
Oraham  (vol.  iii.  p.  172),  'that  you  had  come  just  too  late,  for 
to»t  1  bad  only  the  day  bcfuir  resigned  my  *' Quarterly"  petti 
ion  pressed   upon  me  to  undertake  what  you  thought  a  public 


One  of  ilic  aMivi  nf  Um  Touog  EorlaDfl  party, (b A  Hon.  O.  S.  Su>vtl>«    "i 

J  kttff  iatiowliiii:  t>  Mr.  Croker  the  death  of  Mr.  8myl.iV*  fkiher  (tbo  wsth 

-inkaffoni),  wivtfl :  '  Since  the  dooth  of  Mr.  Cuuuug  you  havo  STSt  b«*n 

°|MsSslloqta»l  <l*  u  boyhood  I  romeuilx.*  thai  »w  ry  *ot»c.iiim  of  tny 

•wAs  KnglUn.or  sctulism  in  more  ambitious  tiouagc.  wot  met  by  Ihfl  <-nrreclion, 

"liassMeJd  Croker  %a\}" 
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duty.      Lockhart  happened   at  I  lie  same  time  lo  write  to  rtqss* 
inr   to  suspend,  al    least,   ins    resignation.      I  consented  to  u* 
double   request,  bargaining  with   Loekhart,  as  my  price*  that  t* 
was  to   admit  my  intended   Corn  Law  Article,  llir   "Qusn 
not  yet  having  taken  any  lino  on  that  subject."     The  article  wu 
written,  OnluUB  lUpptyina  ("roker  with  many  of  the  facts*  sad 
Peel  hiring  read  the  proofs   and    suggested    an   omission,  which 
Croker  adopted.    Graham  backed  PeSM  view  as  to  the  osnissioa. 
adding,  '  thr  bnith  is  so  gorid,  that  all  the  cooks  in  London  caunc* 
now  spoil  it.'    Peel's  own  words,  on  returning  the  proofs,  were  'I 
think    tint   iv  .••..  rllcnl  '      In  an  article  in  tlir  previous  Aufssl 
on  'The  Policy  of  Ministers,'  Cmkcr  had  been  in  like  manor 
IVcTs  mouthpiece.     On  reading  it,  Graham  v.  aim  (Sep- 

tember 1),  'the  cue  of  thfl  Government  rannot   be   placed  at 
stronger  or  safer  ground-' 

The  announcement  hy  Peel  of  the  change  in  hi*  opinl 
Protection,  when  lie  resumed  office  at  tbe  end  of  1 1  - 
Lord  Julin  Russell's  failure  to  form  a  Government,  w»s  attrriUt 
shock  to  Mr.  Croker.  We  have  in  these  volumes  tbe  ksnsn 
which  passed  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  tat 
time.  The  Duke  stood  by  the  Queen  and  Peel,  and  wrote  t* 
Croker,  saying  that  ho  regarded  himself  as  *»  retained  srrvss* 
of  the  sovereign,'  and  protesting  that  he  would  be  no  putty  t» 
placing  the  Government  'in  the  hands  of  the  League  and  tie 
Radicals.'  Onker  took  what  proved  to  he  the  sounder  vita. 
tint  this  was  just  what  Peel's  action  would  do.  In  his  ovt 
judication  (vol*  iii  p.  55)  he  called  the  Dtikr's  attention  t» 
his  article  of  August  1842,  as  expressing  tbe  opinion  whkk 
Peel  had  then  given  him.  *Mv  preceding  articles,'  he  addi, 
*  on  the  Corn  Laws  and  on  the  League  were  written  under  sii 
eve.  I  wish  youi  Grace  to  be  aware  that  mv  opinion*  oow  aw 
what  thej*  always  have  been,  and  such  as  Peel  himself  sat 
Graham  inspired  me  with.1 

Mr.  Croker's  position  was  now  a  moat  painful  one.  Rigfatfi 
or  wrongly,  he  believed,  with  the  most  absolute  sincerity  of 
conviction,  that  tin*  step  which  Peel  had  taken  was  diaastiost 
to  the  country's  best  interests.  He  considered  that  for  a  toe- 
porary  advantage  great  principles  had  been  surrendered,  a**1 
that,  ii  they  were  to  be  surrendered  at  all,  Peel  ought  us*  » 
have  been  the  instrument,  He  knew  history  and  huntan  natsr* 
far  tuo  wrll  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  which  Peel  had  adefaW 
from  Cobden,  that  *in  spite  of  the  desire  of  Governments  s*W 
Hoards  of  Trade  to  raise  revenue  bv  restrictive  duties,  reason  tai 
common-sense  will  induce  relaxation  of  high  duties'  hy  foreign 
governments.      He  foresaw    all    the   dan  out  vatf  aid 
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growing  population'*  Incoming  dependent  on  otbrr 
il  I  -  •  *- ! .  which  in  the- rliance*  of  war  might 
I  nli.  Ilr-  foresaw,  loo,  that  the  kocu  touipctitioi 
ti  states,  if  ondnoked  by  protective  duties,  might  m 
»  or  •vou  auni  ulatt  wngos,  as  to  leave  no  food  in  the 
ofouropciAtt  ioj   bmdoi  am  aXlwi  CMBOioditics, 

er  che»p.      But  these  were  not  the  only  dangers.      As  he 
U,  1846)  to  Sil  Uwixy  llardiuge,— 

ilal  c!tjuw?iiuom.t8  are  thai  Peal,  by  outlaying  the  precise 
ma  Dpon  wWli  ho  was  hrnnght  inui  ortV  . 
:t«i  of  public  toon,  and  ditoolvod  by  dividing  tbu 
lod  intoroit  -the  only  solid  foundation  on  winch  any 
uncut  can  be  formed  in  this  country.  I  caro  comparatively 
boat  bil  antral  oara  law  experiment ;  it  will  fail:  and  Kngluml 
gut  herself  from  this  fraudulent  humbug;  but  while  Chat  pro- 
1  go  running  all  flu  risks,  if  not 

uol  infliction,  of  a  roTolution.     On  Bu  prfaolpli  b  wo 

rooklod  to  tin  LtMraSj  bo*  on  wo  to  resist  tho  sitae!  on 
Phnrnh— the  Iri:.li  i'r.ion— both  mneh  MflN  paw*  (in  thut 
than  tho  Corn  Laws?  How  to  maintain  primogeniture,  tho 
«,  the  lie  use  of  Lords,  the  Crown  f  Sir  itobert  reel  has  put 
into  mora  peril  than  CubbuU.  or  Cobdvu,  or  O'GYnuiell,  a  UM 
eth*>r  cnnln  haw  dona,  and  his  ponsnnal  innwmpa  ha*  flWI*1? 
adiTidaale ;  ho  has  broken  up  tho  old  interest*,  divided  tho 
anailiea,  and  commouocd  just  snoli  a  revolution  as  the  Noaillcfi 
tiatniorcucic*  did  in  1789.'— Vol.  iii.  p.  67. 

dly  "a "ii  -I  Mr.  Croket  have  abstained  from  firing  public 
•ion  to  his  opinions.  But,  as  he  ■ayi  in  ibe  MM  to 
Graham,  from  which  wc  hive  already  quoCed|  (he  pro- 
P  ond  editor  of  this  *  Review  '  mmnOBM  MA,  *«  a  mini 
Hour.  •  Qointajn  the  prioczplsj  to  whuh  he  had,  in 
iber  18-12,  pledged  the  «  Review." '  Hit  letter*  show 
y.x'ui  il  COSt  li tin  to  tale  the  pail,  which  Ik-  kdt  hum'  caOM 
ration  from  the  frioad  of  n  lifetime, — the  leader  whom  he 


'V 


that  had  loved  him  so.  ft d lowed  him,  honoured  him, 


Learned  his  groat  language,  osught  his  clear  accents, 
•   Hade  him  my  pattern  to  live  and  to  die  I ' 

xxre  him,'  ho  writes  to  Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton  (June 
-'jres,    love   him,   and   would    gladly   have    quitted 
1  have  done  prai  ticsl   politict,  when  I  diffirea  f  ■  ■■» 
at  I  could  not;   h<*   had    involved  mo,  and  1  hail  involved 
line  of  politics   which,  though  he  may  he  able 
►m,  we  cannot,   and   1  was  aummoafcd  aa  *  mwi  oV 
2  o   2  \\uumw 
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honour  tu  support  my  friends  in  the  struggle  into  which  I  t*d, 
by  Peel'*  own  instructions,  led  them.1 

It  is  impossible  to  read  without  a  pang  the  last  letter*  whirfc 


Sassed  between  these  close  friend*  of  »cvcn-and-thirty  years  b 
anunry  1$*47   (vol.  iii.  p.  94).      'Mr.  Croker's    articles,1  nis 
Mr.  Jennings,   'disputed    Peel's   njjht   to    betray   hit   p*rtT— 


everybody  has  done  that;  hut  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
was  aimed  at  the  man  as  distinguished  from  the  statesman,  and 
the  extracts  which  he  quotes  bear  out  the  statement.  Tber 
were  not  so  regarded,  however,  by  Peel.  '  Personal  goodwill,* 
he  wrote  to  Cruder,  ■  cannot  co-exist  with  the  spirit  in  which 
those  articles  are  written,  or  with  the  feelings  they 
naturally  have  excited.*  Croker's  letter  to  him  is  full  of  tfee 
manly  pathos  natural  to  the  man  who,  by  hitter  ^xperiencr,  hat 
learned  that  'To  be  wroth  with  those  wc  love,  Doth  work  like 
madness  in  the  brain  ;'  and  he  had  subscribed  himsr-li'.  '  Ven 
sincerely  and  affectionately  yours.  Up  to  the  Altar?  Pe*l  opeas 
his  reply  with  a  cold  '  Sir,'  and  ends,  *  I  have  the  hociuur  to  be. 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant.'     They  never  met  njrain. 

All  through  this  painful  period,  ibe  friendship  betacet 
Mr.  Croker  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  •  moulted  n* 
feather.*  We  owe  to  it  a  series  of  most  valuable  and  interest  i:.- 
letters,  and  reports  of  conversations,  down  to  the  Duke's  death 
We  give  some  of  these  conversations,  though  belonging  to  ta 
earlier  period,  as  illustrations  of  the  many  with  which  these 
volumes  abound : — 

1 1  shall  here  set  down  what  I  remember  of  a  visit  to  Sadbounx/ 
an  nearly  oh  I  can  in  the  Duke's  own  words,  from  the  not**  list 
I  made  every  evening.' 

'Buonaparte's  mind  was,  in  itt-  details,  low  and  ns^mntlofiamlixi. 
I  suppose  the  narrowness  of  his  early  prospect*  and  habits  stack  »> 
him  ;  what  ire  understand  by  gentlemanlike  ftiliugs  ho  knew  ™*^kf 
at  all  about;  I'll  giro  yon  a  curious  instance. 

•I  have  a  beautiful  little  watch,  mado  by  Breguot,  at  Paha,  wits  s 
map  of  Spain  most  admirably  enamelled  on  the  case.  Sir  Bines' 
Paget  bought  it  at  Paris,  and  gave  it  to  me.  'What  do  you  think  the 
history  of  this  watch  was — at  least  the  history  that  Brcgnet  uU 
Paget,  and  Paget  me  V  Buonaparte  had  ordered  it  as  a  present  to  tri* 
brother,  tho  King  of  Spain,  hut  when  he  heard  of  the  battle  of 
Vittoria— he  was  then  at  Dresden  in  the  midst  of  all  the  preparalku 
and  negotiations  of  the  armistice,  and  one  wonld  think  aaffiriraafy 
busy  with  other  matters, — when  lie  hoard  of  tho  baltlo  of  Yu 
I  say,  he  remembered  tho  watch  he  had  ordered  for  oeo  who  W  sis 
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never  ho  Kiug  of  Spain,  and  with  whom  be  was  angry  ftfl  tho 
llMiof  llu  battle,  iiml  Ik-  wnit"  frmn  Dresduii  to  ooanterflaaiid  At 
WBfeah,  and  if  it  should  be  ready,  to  forbid  its  being  sent.  Tho  boat 
apolocy  ouo  can  make  for  this  strange  littleness  in,  that  lio  wan 
cfleaaed  with  Joseph;  but  even  in  tbat  cane,  a  ywtfiwon  would  not 
have  taken  the  moment  when  the  poor  devil  hud  lost  his  chateaux  en 
fit-paya*,  Ui  take  away  bis  watoh  also. 

*  All  tboeo  codicils  to  bia  will  in  wbioli  bo  butjueathed  millions  to 
the  right  and  loft,  and  amongst  others  loft  a  legacy  to  tbe  follow  wbo 
waa  accused  of  attempting  to  aasassiuate  me,  is  another  proof  of 
littleness  t'X  mind  ;  tbe  property  be  really  bad  he  hod  already  made 
hia  disposition  of.  For  the.  payment  of  all  tboso  other  high-sounding 
legacies  there  wae  not  tho  shadow  of  a  fund.  Ho  might  as  well  have 
drawn  hills  fur  ten  millions  ou  that  pump  at  Aid  gate.  [We  had  on 
our  way  driven  past  it.]  While  he  was  writing  all  these  magnificent 
^locations,  he  know  tbat  they  wore  all  in  tbe  air,  all  a  faleohood. 
for  my  part.  I  can  6eo  no  magnanimity  in  a  lio  ;  and  I  confess  that 
I  think  one  wbo  could  play  such  tricks  but  a  shabby  fellow. 

'  I  ni.-vi  i-  was  a  believer  in  liiin,  aud  I  always  thought  that  in  the 
long-run  we  should  overturn  him.  lie  never  seemed  himself  at  his 
ease,  and  even  in  tho  boldest  things  be  did  there  was  always  a  mix- 
ture of  apprehension  and  meanness.  I  used  to  call  him  Jonathan 
Wild  the  Great  t  and  at  each  new  coup  he  made  I  used  to  cry  out 
"Well  done  Jouathan,"  to  the  great  scandal  of  some  of  my  hearers. 
Bnt,  the  truth  was,  he  Lad  no  more  care  about  what  was  right  or 
wrung,  just  or  unjust,  honourable  or  dishonourable,  than  Jonathan, 
though  his  groat  abilities  and  the  great  stake*  he  played  for,  threw 
the  knavery  into  the  shade.' 

*  The  Duke  ami  the  Httrae  Guards. — I  can't  say  that  I  owe  my 
««cc**Se8  to  any  favour  OT  confidence  from  tho  Horse  Guards;  they 
nevi/r  showed  me  any,  from  the  first  day  I  bad  a  command  to  this 
hour.  Ln  the  first  place,  they  thought  very  little  of  any  one  who  had 
•u:rvc:d  in  India.     An  Indian  victory  waa  not  only  no  ground  of  con- 

oo,  but  it  was  actually  a  cause  of  suspicion.  Tlmu  hociuihu  I  wiim 
in  Parliament,  and  connected  with  people  in  onice,  I  was  a  politician, 
and  a  politician  novor  can  bo  a  soldier.  Moreover  they  looked  upon 
DM  with  a  kind  of  jealousy,  because  I  waa  a  lord's  son,  a  a  sprig  of 
wAtiHg"  who  came  into  the  army  more  for  ormuneut  thau  use. 
[N.B. — Ho  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  me 
mentioned  this  reproach  of  his  having  been  ."a  *prig  of  nohihty.'*  I 
havo  no  doubt  that  the  phrase  bad  boon  applied  to  him  at  some  early 
part  of  his  career  by  aoiuu  one.]  Thoy  could  not  believe  tbat  I  waa 
a  tolerable  regimental  officer.  I  have  proof  that  they  thought  1  OOUld 
not  bo  trusted  alono  with  a  division,  and  1  suspect  they  havo  still 
their  doubts  whether  I  know  anything  about  the  command  of  an 
army.' 

1  The  "  Dry  Nnr*(*v  of  the  Hone  Gna«&.— When  tho  llorao  Guards 
are  obliged  to  employ  one  of  those  follows  like  mc  in  whom  thoy 

have 
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Lavo  no  ciiiifiilrtice,  they  giro  hixu  wtet  i»  colltd  5  teworf  m  rommmA 
— one  in  ffboxa  tln-y  have  confidence — u  kiud  of  dry  aw»*.    Witt 

ran  General  8t<  wart  1*  ecenod  in  awy 
mnnd,  th»i  v.  hi  reell  adod  for  JiVrt  in  *•**»».»  «•*,  thocgb  I  •* 

the  find  In  niiiiH',     W.;U,<1  tiring  the  embarkation,  thoTnyefic  o*t,o4 
tin-  dift-iiiturlcatinn    General  Stewart  did  DTCrythiof;.      1  na«  U'j  kuU 
Of  obj  totion  t.»  anything  he  cnggeotad,  and  all  went  A  wrrrik- 
loet,   however,  wo  enmo  up  to  the  on  wart,  oe  ooool,  ■■ 

beginning  his  wij.'£«etiou8  Mid  attOOffcmontfr,  but  1  hto|]»«  < 
with"  Cuine.  cuuic,  'tis  my  tn       •  I    ElDtted     !■  ly  iWo  ttj  e*l 

;liK|i(i-iiuiiix   ;i--  gned   Liiii  the  command   nt  one  of  tin-    viagi,  p«» 
bin  biti  0  locked  the  cn^mr,  and  boot  thorn.     Stewart,  I 

.iw  in  n  moment  tbnt  1  understood  my  toottnM,ini 
irabnidcd  with  (no  fir  u  I  now)  good-bcuintir  into  fail  proper  plow. 
But  this   1  •!   mi  nuro  the  Hero?  Guards;  when  I  went  to  Pcarif*) 
gave  mo  8ir  Brent  Sponoer  m  tereirrf  in  *emmandt  bat  I  came  to 
an  miHH'i!  not  know  «h* 

tho  WOrdfl  "  8  ltd  "  DMODt  0»y  more  than  third,  fcertk 

or  fifth  in   niiuuiunil  :  thut   T    alone  i-oimimndcd    the  uraiy.  the*  li 
it'ii'-r  general  officero  eommandod  their  divUione;  (kit  if  anjtlinj 
happened  to  me,  the  nonior  aurviror  would  bike  tho  command  ;  Utf 
in  contemplation  of  ouch  a  pocenbilitr  1  would  trv*t  Uk&i,  bat  bis  9 
particular,  on  Mat  in  succession,  mtu  '■'  I  tfre  confidence,  rtd 

v.   now  of  my  Hows  or  Intentions  nnornlainnii ;  bd  thai  I 
would  Kavo  no  w«-»'f  tn  command  in  theecnee  of  lii*  faavinp 
like  a  joint  command  or  ftrjM  i'.uU n-iing  control;  and  tlit,  ftaiH,' 
and  above  all,  1  would  not  only  toko  but  imuat  upon  Uk 
umlividfd   n  «oiiriM'bility  of  nil   that  ahould  ha;i]*'ii   while  llo  anrj 

:,.M  r     BIJ    ' 

77f.   Cui'untioti  o/ 1  lli"  CoBTOBtJOO    of* 

wns  ft  pretty  (jenarej  desire  in  Borland  that  a  general  tdx>nld  beaUt 
after  the  manner  of  Hytip,  and  as  I  wo«  a  politician,  I  wo*,  of  c*cn*. 

iKTroon  to  bo  knot,  which  would  haro  been  rather  hard,  a*  1  "• 
iln-  two  baitlai   whiah  hod  raited  t!i«  fabl  ■ 
hi  ii  notUag  u>  do  wtUi 
a  nbofdhroU  negotiator  unJ«r  ord«ro  of  my  nurorior  ofircro     Kan 
tho  Government  wet.    inclined  to  %\ns  mo  up.     When   I  came  Uael 

•  Id  King  ffw  Uj  havo  one  of  baa  weekly  1ct£oo  .  I  ookoi 
Caatlvrwi^li  to  carry  mr  '■  ax  I  ntnut  proti-i  uiynelf  on 
from  obroad  "  and  hap]K-ncd   to  haro  no  carriag*  hi  to* 
rotgh  bommod  I  I,  and  Miid  \'  :st9  ••  •?:  ■ 

n  tli'.  pnblii    mi  .i  1  (  i    i*re,  and,  in  too" 

ho  ndvi-.td   iih:  not   Bo  &*   to  H.    Iev&.     Isoiii,  ••  When  i  limt»^ 
Honed    it.    I    only  thonghl   it   a   matter   of  rewpect   oc  I     I 
King     l  Q<  r   i  i  I   upon  it  aa  n  matter  of  aelf-reopcet  and  dee?  r»a? 

oborootor,  and  I  therefore  inniat  on  knowing  whother  thi»  a*'* 

oedo  in  any  d<  gn  c  fr  im  Hi*  Mnjttsty,  and  I  wttl  yo*l  *!**'- 
k>  undcrotaud  tLal  1  '•tvA  ^gtt  V«>V.  J  nonr  - 
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ba  UiAj  xu  my  li/u."     CubllcreugL  immediately  withdraw  nil  i 
D      I  went,  anil  wa«  Mcwlingly  vr* il  NOaffftl  by  EZSl  KftjOKJ.' 

•  Yrr/w.so7    Chara*t*ritiU-$  —  The   national   rharaetar  of  thft  three 
Idnpdoma  nu  strongly  marked  in  my  army.     1    I   d&J   Llio 
ncntd  alway*  iu  tho  bent  bain  »ur  when  wo  were  well  mi] 
b«f;  tho  IriiL  when  we  wuro  in  tliu  wino  countries:  end  the 

;.;        (J4IDI      Dp        Tin*  it    an 

epigram,  hut  I  assure  yon  if  ffaj   l  tecl    and  fttl  :  but 

we  managed  t<>  Itconouo  all  1  .   ■■•  n,  ami  I  will  lb  fifty 

that  in  our  Liter  campaign*.  nn»l  e*p  >e  crossed  the 

otw,  there  nensr  waw  an  uny  En  Lba  .w»tM  In  bad 
bail*;  t  but  U-r  discipline,      We  had   mended  in  discipline 

erery  campaign,  until  at  last  1  bop*  we  VVO  pTOttj  near 

'  TV  F'ml  a  —It  was  on  tin*  occasion  Qui  be  pW  I 

instance  of  thn  import-moo  of  a  rory  ordinary  degree  of  thoughtful 
common  eon*?.     Ho  described  his  vory  critical  pom t ion  on  tho  mnrob 
the  battle  of  A«wyc.  whon  his  small  foivo  woa  threatened  by 
rarwhelming  dulnj;a  of  native  c»Tnl:y.  ily  cliauc 

In  l  i.i  gai!  fv.  we 
tb»   river  'vliicl*  waft  a   i  \tit   right.     Be  had 

aouc  of  tic  lost  native  spud-:.-  tl  I  0  nil  be  hod,  and  he  made  every 
possible  effort  i"  aacertam  whether  the  riv  i  wan  anjwricro  pnmablc, 
ami   n!l   bin  informants  assured  hirn  tint  it  wan  not.     Be  himself 

I  no*  ieo  tho  river,  anil  the  enemy's  cnvnlry  wn§  in  fOCO 
that  he  eetdd   not  send  out  to  1  .At  lu*t,  in  extreme 

anxiety,  lie  resolved  to  *oe  the  river  hlmaelf.  and  accordingly,  with 

t  an  i.-.rwii  i.t,  I  tlii ill*  In-  haul,  ell  hits 

cavalry.  h«*  pushed  forward  in  sight  of  tho  rivet  b  bonrhbod 

of   Anasyo,  which  stood  on   the   bunk  il   soother   ■■■ 
■early  parallel  to  that  which  bo  Wi«h  l  t  I  QTM  U     When  tliov  camo 
vgnia  qut  *boat  a  passage,  which  thoy 

atill  averted  not  to  ogh  hi*  **law,  for  tho 

ij'i  OAvalrr  were  so  strong   that  he  oooU 

-  villnjjc   on   Uio   right,  or  near  bank  of  the    rivet,  tad 

ther  vil  itc  on  tic  other  bunk,  and  '*  I  inunedi- 

y  mid   to   myaclf  that  men  txiuhl  not  hioe  built  two  village*  to 

stoee  to  one  another  cm  opposite  gtdefl   of  a  stream  n  tboat  Mime 

kaUt<  ither  by  boats  or  a  ford — most 

hly  by  ll<   h\i  .  or  rather  roaonin 

lion,   a*   it  aocmed,  of  marching    Cot   the    rlvdr,  aid    I   wax   right. 

id  a  possa^o,  croBsod  my  army  Over,  bid  no  more  to  fear  from 
the  enemy's  elood  of  eovalry  ;  i  llMit  was,  was  ju»t 

enough  to  fill  the  space  between  w  tfra  BtreMBI«eo  that  both  my 
flankn  w*ro  wvnre,  and  thorn  I  Bought  and  woo  tho  battle  <■' 

i.YOdieat,  for  the  numbers,  that  I  over  sow;  and  Ihfcl  mi*  all  from 
wy  having  tin;  common  eeneo  to  guen  that  men  did  not  btflA  sUln^a, 
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on  opposite  aide*  of  a  btr»>ttin  without  some  raoana  of  eommmucitioa 
batman  tlum.  If  T  bad  not  taken  Uiot  sadden  Ksxdution,  wevwj 
I  aasuru  yon,  mi  ;i  most  dangcrou*  predicament." ' 

Among  Mr.  Croker'fl  correspondents*  Lord  Georga  1! 
appear*  lor  the  firat  tirno  in  i£l7,  and  between  them  a  in* 
intimacy  wiu  established,  which  led  to  the  free  interchange  ti 
toeil  fUWt,  :iinl    throws  further  light  upon   Ifentim  V't  rnttQ 
tad  nun;  »i>.  dm  Inn  his  short  and  brilliant  attempt  to  raL 
Conservative  party      In  a  letter  to  Croker  fMarc  >  2,  IMS 
speaks  of  hi*  iriood  and  future  biographer  thus: — 

'  You  aak  mo  of  Disraeli's  manner  of  speaking  ami  offrctiTccoss  ii 
ilrUito.-  I  mil  answer  yon  by  jiving  yon  my  bro  tat*- 

rations  on  the  various  i-pcnkir*  in  tin-  Hum*.     Henry  is  t 
a  eyuieal  critic.     Uu  cxproswod  himself  greatly  disappoint*! 

Kobort  Pool  aud  Lord  John  ItussoU*  aad  concluded  by  »jin$ 
that  DiarncU  u  11-1  the  only  man  ho  had  hoard  who  nt  all  eamo  np  ti 
Ijih  iih-iLM  of  Hit  umtiir. 

•  •*  His  apoochoa  tliia  Saesion  have  boon  flrst-raU-     TI:*  last  sjsvtt, 
altogether   burked  in  the  ■  Times/   but  pretty  srtll   give  a   ia  U 
•  Post/  [woa]  admirable.     Ho  onta  Oobdun  to  ribbon*  ;  and  C«M* 
writhea  and  ijuail*  uuder  him  juat  aa  Peel  did  iu  1^  t»'k 

my  wdi-iIh,  iplte  of  Lord  Stanley,  Major  Iter-oafon!,  arid  Mr.  Pailip 
ami  '  Id,  it  will  and  bofore  two  Scissions  are  out  in  Daeaw 

being  the  chosen  leader  of  thn  party ;  hut  I  think  it  will  not  bo  m*i*r 
Lord  Stanley's  banner,  whether  he  turns  bia  coat  on  the  Jew  Kill  * 
not'"— VoL'iii.  p.  |U 

This   letter   Vol  written    nearly  four  Years  after   the  p 
tion  of  *  Con  in  gaby,'  and  it  is  by  n  likely,  bail  Ci 

believed  that  the  Rigby  of  that  novel  was  drawn  after  hinnwlf. 
ili:it  ha  would  have  Introduced  Mr.  Disr&elFs  name  *■■  Lam* 
George  Bentinck.     For  ourselves,  highly  as  we  think  of 

hook  in   many  resiw  U,  wr  cannot  acquit    Mr.  Disraeli  of  trass* 
gTesaing  the  legitimate   licence  of  the  novelist  in  assigning  to 
his  Rigby  some  of  the  personal  ami  literary  peeulieritsse  wnicfc 
ha  tiiu »t  h;ivi>  bean  sure  would  lead  people  to  think  that  be  bad 
Mr.  Crokcr  in  his  eye.     If  he  did  so  with  a  deliberate  intention 
to  piuduce  this  result,  nn  words  of  rnndemn.uinn  for  hi*  concha? 
COUld  be  too  severe.      The  relations,  for  example,  between 
Croker  and    the  Marquis  "f  Hertford  were  wrll  known,  aoe 
rommnn  readers,  who  saw  the  Marquis  in  the  Lord  Monnw-j 
the  novel,  were  pretty  aurc  to  say  that  Mr.  Ctokcr  must  U  tbf 
Rigby.    Happily  the  correspondence  preserved  in  thear*  Tolmnfs 
betveeo  Mr.  Crokcr  and  Lord  Hertford  placet  their  tela 
Jo  Cbh  1;  other  in  the  clearest  light.    In  these  letters  nn  Crar* 
be  found  of  the  Rigby  of  the  novel.    'J'bnrcorTespondeflCcUtbai 
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of   two  I  <■"!   i»"  <>ni|>li«fatd   "Ha,   IpoO   mcb  tuples  as 

tnigbt  be  assumed  to  engage  tbc  attention  of  a  man  of  tho  hijjh 

!>i>li t :tal   coooeCtiaGI   and   great  practical    IWBCltj  of   Crokcr. 
!   Hartford  found  in  him,  not  only  a  lively  correspondent, 
but   an  invaluable  guide   in   the   management  of  hi*  property. 
CfolcM    discharged    I'ur   him    (lit*    ilutlM    which  about    the  same 
were  performed  by  Mr.  .James  Loch,  M.P.,  for  tho  Suther- 
land and  Bridj^nntcT  estate*,  and  which  are  BOW  performer!  for 
r  ^reat   estates   by  im,ii  ■  >!   hi^h  family  and  position.     For 
he  reflUM  to  I:     |i.ui!,  .md  so  well  understood  ■  U 
his  position  that,  when  Lord  Hertford  died,  Peel,  who  ns  well 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  bad  been  imon;  his  intimate  friends, 
writes    10   Croktr   (March    tt,    1842),    'My    chief   interest     in 
respect  to   Lord  Hertford's  will,  was  the  hope  that  out  of  bis 
muus  wraith   lie  would   mnrk   his  tense  of  JfOU   unvarying 
and  real  friendship  for  him.'     Lord  Hertford  alWftfl  said  that 

he  would  leave  Crokcr  80,000/.  The  sum  be  actually  rrreived 
was  23,000/ ,  an  informality  in  a  codicil  having  deprived  him 
of  a  much  larger  sum. 

Hut  while  all  the  world  of  golcmouchcs  wore  identifying 
Mr.  Crokcr  with  Kigby,  he  himself,  it  now  appears,  had  never 
r.*«|  the  curiosity  even  in  look    into  *  Coningahy/      He  li:nl 

Mr.  Disraeli  three  times — at  his  lathers  house,  at  dinner  at 
Lord  LyndhurstY  and  in  the  street  with  Lord  G.  Bcntinck. 
According  to  hit  own  story,  as  told  in  a  letter  (Dec  29,  1853* 

to  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  author  of  *  Recollections  of  Curran,"  it 
was  omU  alter  he  bad  published  bis  Review  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Hud  get  Spctch  ol  185»,  that  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
book  by  hearing  that  this  review  was  regarded  as  retaliation  for 
hot  Mr.  Disraeli  had  said  of  hiin  in  bis  '  Vivian  Grey '  tod 
"Coningsby."  '  Now  the  fact  is,  1  never  read  cither,'  be  adds,  and 
he  goes  on  to  state  that  he  never  read  one  of  Theodore  Hook's 
novels,  'though  soma  of  them  were  written  in  ibis  Louse;  and 
the  characters  sketched  from  the  society  he  met  here.*  It  was 
the  3Mnc  with  Bulwcr,  Dickens,  James,  and  Aiuswortb. 

1  mar  mt  tha  etact  eamo  of  ■  Cociugeby  ":  I  had  xwr«r  sooo  it 
r  board  of  it  in  <  ;,t , ,  tioa  with  myeoittifl  after  tho  publication  of 
•  Budgi-i  mill   I   im»«t  rinunruly   aftirui  that   I   had   not 

o  slightest  personal   piquo,  or   any  motive  to  have  any,  toward* 

Disraeli. 

•On  tho  contrary,  thore  wcro  ono  or  two  circttmeUuooa,  of  which 

r.  Murray  was  the  channel,  which  led  mo  to  suppose  that  Mr.  DU- 

lt    looked   toward*  uiv  with  a  friendly  and  approving  eye.     If, 

ore,  I  have  ci  Disraeli  tit  for  tat  it  has  been  quite 

'.oually,  and  only  by  cbanoo  medley.     \\  author  1  may  have 

ously  offended  Mr.  Disraeli  *  amour  prvprc  in  any  way — that 
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in,  whether  b«  QM  have  heard  something:  that  hut  Lava  creatoa  sack 
BtpMirioa  mi  his  mind — I  cannot  say;  but  it  is  uoi  likciy.  fir 
w.*  liav*  no  point*  of  contact,  nor,  wfur  as  I  rvmnmter,  a  ocauoac 
acquaintance  but  Murray,  Lord  Lraiihurnt,  ami  l*3ri  Groorgt  Bea- 
tin'ek.  Nona  of  lli'  ii  •■•■>■!<  likely  to  Iiavc  received,  and  still  loss  so 
l*i  have  repeated,  anything  disagreeable ,  aud  rat,  <ther  bs»I 

it  ii  bard  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should,  uithnnt  some  wtck 
motive,  have  done  so  unusual  a  thing  ta  to  make  mo  tho  sabjtst  cf 
a  Hitiricnl  novel.  In  nhort,  I  cannot  account  for,  nor  iu  fact  do  1  car 
enough  about  it  to  eudeavour  to  account  for,  Mi.  Duiruuli  t  attack) 
ii:..ii  im*;  nil  l  i  in  about  to,  that  my  polidoal  liasm  m  la  Ui 
should  bo  rightly  uudorntood  an  altogether  uninfluenced  by  sl; 
pnraciiial  pique  or  morbid  spirit  of  retaliation.'     Vol.  iii.  p. 

What  the  explanation  is  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  animosity  to  Cralcf 
has  yet  to  be  made  known.  Did  he  suspect  him  ->1  Iiavinfr  »• 
wmf  (fans done  him  a  bad  turn  with  Per*i  f  That  would  rxpUii 
much. 

Mr.   Crokcr   shared    his    friend    Wellington's    cuuleniptuon 
indifference  to  libel*  and  libeller*  * — and  by  tho  very  nature >i 
the  coir  it  was   impossible  for  him  to  t  ik<    public  notice  of  an 
i»f  tbfl  characters  in  'Coningsby.'      Rut  he  would  hare  bin 
more  than  limiKw  if,  when  the  two  first  roliunea  of  Macau 
'History'  nprw- nvd,  he  Imd  refrained  from  showing  that  tbrntai 
who  bod  aasuilcd  him  for  'gross  and  scandalous  inaccuracy '  ii 
the  most  insulting  terms  was  not  himself  free  from  rrpronch.ssJ 
this,  too,  in  more  serious  matters  than  a  few  slips  of  no  inoaMt 
in  more  thau   2800  notes.     He  was,  however,  i.ireful  net  to 
follow  r»in  old  adversary's  example  of  bad  temper  and  l 
lau^uo^c    In  the ait  it  Icon  MacfiulaVs  1m  mk  in  this* Review"  f»* 
March  1S49,  he  pave  to  the  work  lull  credit  lor  its  brilliant  ird 
fo*cin*tinj»  qualities  of  a  vigorous  and  in  a{  iuativo  style,  whit 
he  pointed  out,  upon  incontrovertible  evidence,  its  grave  fist* 
dI   inaccurate  or  overcharged   statement.     In  perfect  sin-.  ■ 
he  concluded   a  long  critical   examination  with  the  op 
which  he  was  not  singuUr  then,  rand  which  the  calmer  judpntsY 
of  a  later  time  has  practically  confirmed,  tha  noa* 

Ing  U  an  historical  romance,  Macaulay*  work  'will  never  V 
quoted  as  an  authority  on  any  (luestion  or  point  of  the  fa 
of  England.'   This,  we  see,  wa*  Mr.  Lockhart's  opinion  ;   it  srn 

♦  Tlie  Duke  write*  tu  Crokur(Jui\  2,  1*38):  4I  havts  been  abused.  tUsW. 
lUndcred,  smoo  I  woe  a  bor,  and  I  tloa't  bchi .u-  that  thOM  Is  m  living  cn*tcn 
srfco  llimlia  tho  wow  of  mo  for  all  tbo  lionHblc  crimes  «f  whi 
atoiucd,  anil  whtoh  to  this  moment  ramsJu  unaswwercd.  I  weald  sa**t  pssW 
U>  f?i.-t  rtd  of  th*  rlWBtiiHti-ni  in  iuy  uhaajdari  and  nsott  than  I  wo»M  si  tM  •» 
hbelsiif  ull  Uirt  Jsecilrfns.  Bepub'lipans,  ItanapsrtUt^  Kvhesi*.  BeSwwrt  ss^ 
Whig*,  in  all    Her  Majeatv's  dw  Usf<i«s 

Fr»ne«,  and  harcolonlos  la  K.  Am.  mm.' 

last 
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that  of  the  Hichop  of  ErotVT.  They  rnitjht  lie  thought  tfl  be 
swayed   bj  political   bias,  bat  Sir  James  Stephen  is  liable  to  no 

si:. pi.  inn,   :»inl   lir,  uflrr  initli-i  taking  to  rcvirw  the  honk    fill 

the  *  Kdinburgh  Review,'  abandoned  his  intention,  '  because  it 
n«5,  in  truth,  not  what  il  professed  to  be — ;i  history,  but  an 
historic*!  novel  *  (vol.  iii.  p,  194). 

Meantime  Mr.  Crokcr  went  on  enjoying  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  many  of  the  beat  and  ablest  men  of  the  time, 
bclpii  .;  tiiw-.r  who  n.niiii  ln-lp,  using:  the  lights  of  his  long 
experience  In  dealing  with  public  questions,  and  toiling  ft| 
his  literary'  studies — among  others  in  the  preparation  ol 
e<liiion  of  Pope,  his  In  hours  on  which  Mr.  F.lwin  and  Mr. 
Court  hope  have  since  continued, — with  an  energy  and  perse- 
verance, which  neither  age,  nor  the  auJTciiiig  of  »ciiuU9  illness 
cooJd  abate.  In  1854  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  a  feeling  that 
1  he  was  out  of  date,  at  least,  out  of  season,'  nude  him  wtthdi  i" 

from  hi*  hitherto  active  connection  with  tbii  'Review.'     His 

outlook  on   the  future  of   England    was   then   of   the    gloomiest 

i  ill  lie  concludes  his  letter  of  "ii  to  Mr.   Murfftj 

thus:  "Mr  l:nt  word  *  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  me  in 

nrting  at  Dover,  jtut  before  Dlfl  death  (which  we  tben  thought 
8  distant  than  mine),  were,  that  it  was  a  consolation  to  tlmiK 
that  tin-  conree  of  nature  iraud  *paro  us  the  experience  t>f  the 
terrible   events    which    the   course   of   politics    was    evidently 
preparing  for  this  country'  (vol.  iii.  p.  312). 

Borne  of  the  anticipation*  on  which  this  gloomy  view  of 
England's  future  were  based  have  already  come  true.  We  have 
•."■i  ri>  g**  whether  iitberi,  tlint  wen  tot  a  time  seofTed  at  as 
absurd,  were  not  a*  truly  prophetic. 

'Tu  upIt->  of  the  aixftoring*,*  say*  Mr.  Jenninn.  •  which  lie  was 
called  upon  to  undergo  in  these  later  years,  Mr.  Crokor'n  spirit  never 
flagged,  tic  kept  to  hie  work,  and  although  death  was  constantly 
within  algid  lie  did  not  fear  it,  or  allow  it  many  way  to  interfere  with 
a  pcrftiniiiuii'."  of  the  daily  Autiej  which  be  pitsserilnal  for  himself. 
To  giva  up  work,  and  to  iicknowledge  in  ono's  own  heart  tluit  all  is 
over,  and  that  nothing  more  con  bo  done,  on  thin  side  tho  grave,  is  a 
miserable  way  U»  piooipitate  tho  end.  Mr.  Crokor  waa  prepared  for 
nl.  I. in  in-  was  disposed  to  wait  patiently  for  it.audmoauwhile  to 
.In  what  niiM  to  bo  done  with  all  7.  u  uinl  oarn&*b>efle.  Hia  lltvrnry 
work  never  failed  to  ben  euur  ace,  and   bin  interest  in  public 

a&in  Dover  abated.     II    did  m»t  '.Mil--  .?.•  amob  u  vi  old,  bat  fan 

i.hik  of  tinjH.rtui  (i   j;ii^«L-d  by  Uiiu  unuoticed.* — Vol.  iii.  p.  345. 

Hie  wsludy  was  disease  of  the  heart.  Tho  first  serious 
lymptoiutt  iij>|H.vitcd  in  LSoO,  aud  he  then  learned  from  his 
physician  how  serious  they  were.     Still  be  continued  to  w<irk, 

although 
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although  liable  to  constant  fainting-fits,  sometime*  as  man y  u 
twelve  or  fourteen  in  a  day.  Admixing  neuralgic  ji.tin*  *£p*- 
rated  In*  sufferings.  Hut,  according  to  Lady  Harrow,  'aeithrt 
ol  these  most  trying  complaint*  drew  from  hira  one  muriruarinr, 
word.'  Death,  he  was  well  aware,  night  hum  at  any  moawK: 
his  pulse  WM  seldom  above  JJU,  nn<l  otlcn  fell  t"  i'-! ,  lui  b 
accustomed  to  say,  '  I  have  no  fear  of  death.  It  is  but  hit 
going  out  of  ooc  room  into  another.'  He  was  ]»crraitted  to 
pursue  literary  labours  for  a  longer  terra  than  lie  had  tlioujfU 
would  be  vouchsafed  to  him.  Again  to  quote  Mr.  Jennings — 
'  AxW  n  tins,  indeed,  ho  became  in  f»mn  measure  ocenstomad  to 
ilir.  mysterious  visitations  which  so  saddonly  transported  him  t3tht 
border-land  "between  two  worlds."  Hi*  general  health  wia  goal; 
his  intellectual  faoultics  were  as  acute  an  ctcr  ,  "but,"  Bays  3Le? 
Insve  '  [his  ani"  v.iw  v.- ill:  Jn'tn  t"  Ins  di«»tb],  aal  sa» 

mom  tit  any  warning  vvt>  toll  faint,  and  s»*a«r,isxs 

completely  loet  oousoioa&noss  for  a  few  soconda,  somounio*  nersly 
felt  the  passing  feeling;  but  even  when  he  lost  tonseionsBeia,  k 

wokfl  up  pctfootly  wt:ll  await  thai  ho  hail  fainted,  but  able  to  go  oft 
with  what  ho  was  dictating  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     HecotU 

nninh  the  sentence  ho  had  bocuti,  not  having  loot  the  threail  rf 
his  ideas  in  the  least  degree.   All  Ihie  time  hie  patience  never  f»iW 

low  for  hi*  family  and  friends  wait  soiuotuiug  woudorfah  He 
wan  always    thinking  of  what  could   pints*  and  siniMn  tlsa  yonaj 

Eeoplc  [tho  children  of  Lady  Burrow],  entering  into  all  the  pJoaaost 
o  hud  planned  for  them  with  as  much  secst  ou  any."    in  like  namw. 
Lady  Burrow  speaks  of  hia  "  wonderful  patience,  and  bin  gratitot' 
IJ  littln  attention  to  bis  comfort." 

Thus,  till  the  last  day  of  his  life,  the  10th  of  August,  1 8 
kept  up  bis  correspondence,  working  all  that  day  at  his  '  Not   i 
I '<  •!>.•/  nnd  perfectly  happy  Among  hi«  books  and  papers.     Thtf 
evening,  as  he  was  being  put  to  bed  by  bis  servant,  be  cxclsinvl 
•  i  Hi  YVade  ! '  and  sank  back  dead,  patting  away  '  in  the  manner 
which   he   had   always  desired — surrounded  by  those  whom  ls> 
larcd  the  best,  anil  yet  snared  the  pain  of  protracted  parting  ard 
farewells  1     A  little  while  before,  some  one  had  remarkexl 
presence  that  "death  »a*  an  awful  thing."  **  I  do  not 
he  said  ;  "the  same  Hand  which   look  care  of  me  when  1  ca»r 
into  this  woild  will  take  care  of  rue  when  I  go  oat  of  it 

hope  he  died  as  he  had  lived.* 
Mi -iv  an  innumerable  things  in  these  most  attractive  toImoW 
to  which,  had  space  peruiitt'il,  ii  would  have  been  a  pleasure  t» 
call  attention.  Hut  the  book  will  soon  be  in  every  hand,  saJ 
its  varied  contents  will  make  i:  welcome  to  the  most  v*m* 
tastes  Our  chief  care  has  been  to  show  the  moo,  not  as  bn 
enemies— and   he  bad   manv — have  described    him,  bat  si  of 

spfes" 
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from  hi*  own  action*  and  bit  own  letters,  and,  what  is 
icbt  of  character,  from  (he  letters  iddmaBd  to  him  by 
others.  Whatever  hi*  defect*  of  manner  or  of  temper  may  have 
been — and  who  is  free  from  such  defects?-  he  was  a  man  of 
bonoar,  of  high  principle,  of  upright  lif»*.  of  great  courage* 
of  untiring  industry,  devoted  with  singleness  of  heart  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  a  loyal  friend,  and  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tion* without  a  stain.  Those  who  knew  htm  beat,  aa  Mr.  Jen- 
nings* baa  said,  •  never  wavered  in  their  attachment  to  him.  No 
diMilit,  he  WSj  not  the  tame  to  all  men.  To  strangers,  of 
towards  person*  whom  he  disliked,  his  manner  was  often  over- 
bearing and  harsh.*  He  was,  especially  in  hi*  latter  day*,  im* 
patient  ol  contradiction,  and  somewhat  given  to  sell  assertion, 
as  a  n-nsitive  and  ailing  man  will  hr  jt"  In  lia%  Ixrn  accustomed 
to  authority,  as  Mr.  Croker  had  boon  for  a  length  of  years,  and 
Las  seen  bo  much  of  distinguished  men,  and  of  the  Bprfngl  that 
move  great  events,  a*  he  had  seen.  Hut  he  was  bv  temperament, 
am  well  as  by  the  influence  of  his  Christian  faith,  kind  and 
generous,  *  Every  one/  says  Mr.  Jennings,'  who  had  more  than 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  him,  was  well  aware  that  he 
bad  dune  a  thousand  kindly  acts,  some  of  them  to  persons  who 
little  deierved  thorn  at  hi*  hands,  and  that,  aa  was  said  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  there  was  nothing  of  the  bear  about  him,  but  the  skin.* 

We  must  not  conclude  sfitllOllt  sayings  few  words  upon  the 
sray  in  which  Mr.  Jennings  ha*  executed  hi*  difficult  task.  Our 
readers  will  sec  from  the  preceding  pages  how  much  has 
depended  on  the  sound  judgment,  nice  tact  and  taste,  mingled 
with  the  first  requisite  of  fidelity,  in  such  a  work  as  that  we 
hare  nvvitwed;  and  if  Mr.  Croka  li  fortantt*j  En  having  left 
ample  materials,  in  his  own  papers  and  the  remembrance  of  till 
ids,  to  illustrate  a  character  which  malice  hud  otcic-loudrd, 
be  has  been  no  lest  happy  in  having  Mr.  Jennings  for  bis 
biographical  editor.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  recognize  the  band 
of  a  skilful  man  of  letter*  In  work  at  which  such  hands  have  an 
often  conspicuously  failed;  and  that  frequently  from  the  great 
canse  which  tests  practical  ability,  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
what  to  let  alone,  as  well  as  what  to  do.  Mr.  Jennings  carries 
as  from  tin-  hr^'inning  tu  the  end  without  weariness  or  dis- 
satisfaction, and — what  will  only  *ccm  *mall  praise  to  those 
who  know  little  of  biography — without  disgust.  In  his  rcpro- 
m  of  Mr  (broker's  self-portraiture,  with  the  touches  be  has 
added,  the  lines  of  the  picture  are  firmly  and  truly  drawn  ;  and 
the  light*  and  shade*  of  varied  interest  bare  full  play.  Without 
the  fictitious  colouring  of  petty  gossip  or  scandalous defamation. 


Th*  IfoUt*  of  Lords  end  tki  Gcvtrrmcnt. 


Art.  IX.— Report*  of  P<>'  i  i*  .-i^suf,  StpUmbr, 

und  OctobtTi  1884. 

TWO  facts  hare  horn  brought  out  by  the  prolonged  dis- 
cussions upon  the  Franchise  Bill — first,  that  the.  Lords 
will  not  weakly  surrender  the  position  thry  have  taken  up 
vi  .in.ll  v,  that  the  Liberals  recognize  the  necessity  whici  u 
thrust  upon  them  o£  making  a  speedy  and  thorough  change  it 
b  ir  tatties.  This  necessity  was  first  acknowledged  in  etfWt  ii 
not  in  words,  by  Lord  Haxtuigtoa  in  a  now  celebrated  spceck; 
and   it   w:i«   *uli*t:ui!i*llj    r.-rognixsd,  though    v,'r  it  a> 

luctancr,  in  n  Mustering  address  delivered  at  llanlcy  b J  Alt. 
Chamberlain.  Lord  Hartington  it  of  too  straightforward  s  dis- 
position to  use  language  of  affected  moderation,  while  o- 
inching  bis  tnllnwcrs  to  threats  and  violence.  He  admits  thai 
the  Conservatives  have  a  right  to  be  told  all  about  the  pUn  <* 
Redistribution  before  they  are  required  lo  puss  tbr  Fiaocaaa) 
Bill.  He  assures  us  that  the  general  principles  have  aJrcadt 
been  explained  by  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but,  occupying  the  posiuCA 
he  does,  be  could  scarcely  go  on  to  confess  that,  while  do  one 
has  understood  anything  from  these  explanations,  many  Radicals 
have  taken  particular  pains  to  let  us  knov  that  the  parr 
generally  does  not  hold  itself  bound  by  the  l'rirac  Minister* 
rtigagrinent*.  It  has  even  been  pointed  nut,  by  an  extreme^ 
injudicious  supporter  of  the  Ministry,  that  if  a  Rcdistrilwts* 
Bill  mm  laid  hrfore  Parliament  at  thin  moment,  dwrr  migk 
subsequently  be  a  *  temptation  '  to  withdraw  or  alter  it,  as  soco 
as  the  Lords  bad  been  duped  into  passing  the  Franchise  Bill. 
The  whole  question,  according  to  this  too  candid  'ojgk 

very  easily  be  treated  on  the  principles  of  the  '  i 
i rick.'  Lord  Harrington,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  cat- 
racier,  adopts  a  loftier  tone,  He  tells  us  th.it  Minis'. 
be  induced  to  bring  forward  their  Redistribution  Bill  at  once,  d 
they  •  luul  any  reason  to  know  that  such  introduction  would  kr 
accepted  by  thir  Conservative  party  in  tin-  Minute.  u{  Common 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  view  to  the  more  speedy,  tk* 
more  reasonable,  and  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  wnflfc 
question.'  He  went  still  further,  and  intimated  that  if  tie 
Conservatives  would  accept  a  Hill  'intended  to  secure  a  fti 
representation  irrespective  of  party  to  the  *hol«  populating 
whether  in  towns  or  counties,'  not  'pledging  themselves  s# 
every  detail/  provided  that  it  was  a  Rill  *  which  could  be  mark 
the  foundation  of  a  settlement' — -that  in  this  case  a  comprosptsr 
might  be  arrived  at.      We  have  no  hesitation   in  sating  lust 

*  if 
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■   I  i    pas*  such    a   13111    together    with    till*    Franchise    Hill, 
-ord  Ilartinjrton  will  have  conceded  all  that  Conservative*  i 
-ver  asked  for,  and  all  that  they  bare  a  right  to  rxpecL     If  he  i* 
n  a-  position  in  r.Ms  .1  i:    rh<>  (Arum  he  suggests,  the  difference* 
tween  the  tiro  Houses  must  come  to  on  immediate  end. 
We  put    aside,    thctt,    the    declarations   of   all   kinds    which 
ve    proceeded    fmni    (  'muri  vativafl   during    the   recess,  and 
«    adopt    unreservedly  the  proposal   of  I-ord    Hnrtington,   it 
arried    out    in     legrslntiori,    at    a    complete    lolBtioO    "I     the 
difficulty,      VYV   drain    nothing   more   than    to    m 
*  fair  representation*  of   the  whole  country,  •irrespective  of 
sarty.'     Give    as  that,   and   octi  thing   is   yielded   that    is    of 
Ml    slightest    value.      Htu    Lord    EwtiagtO*    i'reU    himself  COHV 
Jlcd    to    admit    that    there    may   be — '1    cannot    take   upon 
elf,'  he  raye,  'to  deny  it* — some  'ingmloni  « ire-pullers* 
I    neral   party  *  who  cherish  the  dcurc  so  to  mampul.ttr 
le   fatare  coostituenciei  that  the  Liberal  party  shall  be  esto- 
isiu-d    in   a    pennant* i it     majority."       VVe    congratulate    Lord 
ti  ii  upon  hia  discernment  as  well  a*  upon   his  ful 
has   summed   up   ■  <■  ease  with  admirable  accuracy 

brevity.     The  secret  desire  and  hope  of  a  large  prop  I 
the?  Liberal  party — not.  merely  of  the  *  ingenious  wirr-pulh en 
is  to  use  this  new  Franchise  Bill  as  an  instrument  lor  keeping 
■>  in  power  for  at  least  tool  m       Ami  w- 

I  in  it  that,  il  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  work  in  their  own  way, 
bey  could  succeed  in  this  purpose.  That  is  one  reason  why 
%>nw>rv»tive*  have  demanded  that  Redistribution  shall  go 
and  in-hand  with  extension   of  the  Franchise,  and  why   they 

DSt    Continue    to  insist  upon    it;  all  '  - p"  mJiTW1  ivhirh   fall 

hort  of  that  boi  delusive,  and  destined  to  end  m  the 

..!.  ii  oot  the  destruction,  of  the  Opposition.     The  Liberals 

nay,  and  will,  Blake  loud   prpfesslloai  to  the  contrary,  and  talk 

uuclt   about  truth,   honour,  And    other  virtues,  more  talked   of 

han  seen  la  their  political  tactics.      X  T  .-n  \\\»-  Mr.  I"  "i  unVr.  Inn 

rould  think  we   had  all  gone  mad,  if  wc  placed   the   smallest 

Ifsuice  upon  words  which  arc  merely  intended,  like  his  friend's 

uinmy  Bill,  to  hoodwink  the  'stupid  party.' 

<w    whether    Lord    HattSogtOn    Will    be  ulrato  the 

esigns  of  his  friends,  whom   he  calls  wire  pullers,  is  a  little 
lore  than  doubtful.      If  he  were  as  powerful  as  Air.  Gladstone , 
sne  vv.inM  really  !>e  no  neeenrty  for  further  contention.    E  vary- 
ing that  the  Conservatives  could  wish  to  add  on  the  Franchise 
uestion  might  be  rammed  Bp  i'»  ■  doMD  POfdl      B  l  •■■■•  know 
m  old  experience  that  Lord  llartington  may  be  pushed  aside 
very  stunt  notice,  and   it   is  an  ominous  sign   that,  alter  the 
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delivery  of  his  speech,  the  leading  organs  of  his  party  dwr;  I 
little  on  what  he  hail  said,  and  a  great  ilral  upon  our  bounuYn 
duty  to  put  absolute  confidence  in  tbe  *  honour  and  veracity '«l 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  in  the  'pledges'  and  *  moral  guarantees' 
which  he  so  generously  offers.  \V«  do  not  intend  to  impugn 
Mr.  Gladstone's  honour  or  veracity,  but  in  a  matter  of  the  Ten 
first  importance,  it  is  essential,  whether  in  politics  i 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  never  to  give  up  our  all,  be  it 
little  or  much,  without  something  more  substantial  than  monl 
guarantees  at  a  quid  pro  ytw.  It  is  sod  thai  il  should  be  so,  bt*. 
the  universal  experience  of  mankind  warns  ui  to  be  extreme!* 
cautious  nbout  putting  our  faith  in  pledges.  At  the  present 
innTnent,  Mr.  Gladstone  lias  great  influence  with  his  j 
hut  he  ciocs  not  appear  to  be  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that 
his  influence  is  sufficiently  great  to  enable  hitn  to  pas*  a  per- 
fectly fair  measure  of  Redistribution,  or  it  would  havo  formed 
a  portion  of  his  Franchise  Bill,  in  accordance  with  fomxs 
precedents.  No  statesman  would  have  forced  a  new  controversy 
upon  the  country  at  so  critical  a  time  as  this,  if  he  In. 
assured  that  redistribution,  framed  in  the  spirit  avowed  by  Lord 
Hartington,  was  Likely  to  be  accepted  by  his  followers.  Mr. 
QkdfUXM  knows  that  many  of  his  principal  supporters  do  dcc 
want,  and  will  not  have,  fair  redistribution.  He  is  also  wKl 
aware  that,  when  he  brings  in  his  Bill,  he  will  lose  the  supputi 
of  most  of  the  small  boroughs,  which  must  inevitably  foriV.i 
their  independent  existence.  And  he  sees,  at  least  as  plainly 
as  everybody  else,  that  if  he  lets  tbe  present  Parliament  go,  br 
will  never  live  to  sec  another  so  devoted  to  the  rcooaocd 
Glndstonian  system  of  government. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  tbe  nation  is  in  a  posilic© 
which  calls  for  the  most  serious  attention  and  the  instant  inter- 
ference of  Parliament.  A  state  of  affairs  has  been  produced 
which  is  the  astonishment  of  every  observant  man  in  Europe. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  summoned  to  consider  any  grave  or 
pressing  emergency,  but  to  expend  time  in  squabbling  ova 
an  issue  which  the  Government  found  it  expedient  to  briag 
forward,  after  long  delay,  rather  than  give  an  account  to  tbe 
nation  of  the  wild  and  reckless  manner  in  which  they  base 
trifled  with  its  interests  abroad.  What  the  Government  ate 
doing  in  Egypt,  what  they  intended  to  do  in  South  Africa. 
whether  they  are  taking  any  precautions  against  the  stona 
which  is  gathering  fast  and  heavily  in  Europe,  bow  tbrr 
propose  to  meet  tbe  new  wave  of  Irish  d  LsarTection, — the* 
are  the  questions  of  real  urgency,  if  the  nation  only  lta<* 
if,    hut    who    is    paying  any    heed    to  them?      The    Pri»* 
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Minictol  made  innumerable  speeches  in  Scotland,  and  tbCfffl 
wikM  scarcely  a  word  in  any  of  them  which  bore.  -  .  m  in 
directly  upon  thr  topics  which  mint  have  bwn  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  tens  o(  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  unless 
tbey  an*  iqdIc  in  tliiit  fatal  lethargy  which,  in  nations  us 
In  Individuals,  precedes  dissolution.  A  Cabinet  Minister 
can  even  go  before  the  public,  in  this  very  mouth  of  OcCoIm  '. 
ami  declare  that  'in  comparison  with  that  topic  (the  Fran- 
chise) all  others  fall  into  insignificance'* — a  statement  which 
■Jom  would  give  us  the  gauge  of  Sir  VV.  Harn»nr:\ 
capacities  as  a  statesman,  if  wc  did  not  happen  to  have  possessed 
it  before. 

It  is  to  bn  feared,  that  little  opportunity  will  be  afforded  in 
Parliament  for  tin:  conxideratioii  of  any  of  the  m  timl  danger* 
h  menace  the  country.  The  Government  will  not  hesitate 
to  employ  again  mic  «>r  other  of  the  main  uitifices  which  they 
ito  operation  last  Session,  for  the  purpose  of  huddling  their 
it*  foreign  policy  out  of  sight.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  call 
another  Conference  of  the  great  Powers  ;  Lord  firnnville  him- 
self would  be  indisposed  to  repeat  a  farce,  which  was  so  un- 
eqaivoc&tly  damned  on  its  first  representation.  But  it  is  always 
possible  to  find  some  Mr.  Gosclnn,  who  will  he  willing  to  im- 
plore tin-  Prime  Minister  to  restrain  his  eagerness  to  rxplain 
bis  inscrutable  operations  in  Egypt  and  to  (jive  full  information 
concerning  our  relations  with  France.  In  that  way,  or  in  some 
other  way  equally  effectual,  Parliament  must  be  kept  with  its 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  Franchise  Hill,  and  upon  that  only,  while 
tbe  people  outside  are  amused  with  wild-goose  schemes  for  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  By  dint  of  manipulation  <>t 
kind,  iIip  Nile  Expcdi'ioti  in  n  pass  unchallenged,  or,  Mill 
better,  Gordon  may  bo  clean  forgotten,  together  with  the 
massacres  which  have  already  been  pci  pet  rated,  and  whicb 
were  the  direct  consequences  of  the  Government's  irresolution 
Bod  want  of  foresight  IVo  one  out  of  England  doubts,  that  a 
tow  months  more  of  the  weakness  and  incompetency,  which 
have  been  shown  for  four  years  in  the  management  of  our 
foreign  affairs,  mny  result  in  giving  us  more  formidable  enemies 
to  fight  than  the  Egyptian  'rebels/  and  it  has  been  made  only 
evident  that  such  a  crisis  would  find  B  without  a  Navy 
uate  to  the  defence  of  our  own  coasts,  or  strong  enough  to 
pen   the  porta  through  which  bread  for  our  people  must 

obtained.     Whether  or  not  it  will  be  possible  to  arouse  the 
nation   to   a  sense   of   these  perils,  remains  to   be   seen.      The 
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Prime  Minister  holds,  that  the  extension  of  the  Franchise,  *»1 
the  ii>ii;mm.-!»v  &t  to  the  ndrantage  or  disadvantage  of  t 
House  of  Lords,  arc  the  only  topic*  at  prsssjsj  onerTing  eJ 
notice.  We  do  not  agree  with  him,  but  we  cannot  rcf om  to 
U.1I..W  him  into  the  field  where  lie  his  chosen  to  ratrenca 
himself. 

Ii  iit  necessary,  then,  to  show  clearly  in  what  spirit  and  ailb 
what  motives  the  Conservatives  are  dealing  with  the  Franchise 
question.      To   begin   with,   the   charge  ol    ii  |    whkb  is 

lonught  against  them  is  looked  upon  as  plausible,  not  onlt  bj 
the;  Radical  multitude,  but   doubtless  by  main  ol   the  agi La-tun 
f  ;i''iuaelvet.      Hon  '"»  lb*  IVor*  !»•  willing  to  extend  the  Iraa- 
cbisc?     How  can  Tories  be  anxious  for  a  real  rctliatnbu 
Lord  Richard   Qrosrenof  could  ansvwM   •!  >•  ijumhI  great 

Whig  historian  answered  it  by  anticipnt  ion  ;  l«Ofd  Salisban 
has  tfiven  it  a  clear  and  conclusive  answer,  supported  by  lb? 
indisputable  evidence  of  figure*.  He  has  shown  thai,  as  luisf* 
aland,  the  Tour*  ,ut-  vustly  uudei-i- -pn  -cntcd  !  that  any  trat 
proportionate  representation  must  add  from  forty  to  eighty  tot* 
to  their  Parliamentary  strength,  whatever  m;«;  I  baas 

of  thft  new  electors.  At  each  great  historic  crisis,  bats  *.kataf 
1831,  the  Tories  have  felt  the  artificial  weight  of  the  towns  to 
on  Parliamentary  system.  But  for  this,  ibe  Grand  K*'iuoiurraaa 
and  the  Civil  War  might  have  been  averted,  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  would  never  have  been  ventured  on.  nor  wasti 
the  Revolution  have  been  effected.  Upon  this  rested  tat 
domination  of  the  Whig  oligarch;  under  the  first  two  (irotfn 
Ujwn  this  alone  the  Coalition  relied  to  snatch  the  patroaaj* 
of  India  at  once  from  the  Crown  and  from  the  Company,  »s* 
to  establish  a  permanent  Whig  dictatorship  in  spite  alike  <■* 
the  Sovereign  and  the  people.  The  reconstruction  of  I  $31  wsi 
careful lv  manipulated  in  the  Liberal  interest  The  dissswn 
ol  L846,  1868,  and  lbeU,  were  doc  largely,  if  do*  soWt, 
to  this  abuse.  Knglish  landlords  have  no  cause  to  dread  tat 
rninnchiacnu hi  <>i  r lu-ii  tenantry.  Nor  b*<  ti 
cause  to  dislike  the  infusion  of  a  large  suburban  i  h ■:■.  ■ 
the  electorate,  provided  only  that  its  weight  is  added  to  sad 
not  deducted  from  the  present  county  conslitucDi  ..  that  s/si 
additional  representation  accompanies  the  addition  to  tW 
number  of  voters,  The  great  suburban  constituencies,  Cheiaiw 
and  South  Lancashire,  Surrey,  Kent,  And  Middlesex,  are  T«rj 
strongholds.  Nor  need  the  Opposition  apprehend  the  efleet  if 
redistribution  because  it  must  mid  largely  to  the  rvprrseolsMO 
of  the  great  towns.  If  Leeds  and  Birmingham,  Alary lilmff 
and  Hnsbuty*  are  profoundly  Radical,  the  City,  \\  e*iraiju4tr, 
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sad  I  ;  .  Are  as  thoroughly  Tory.     Manchester,  S:i,-tlii'l<l. 

Grronwieb,  waver  from  yp*v  u>  T*ar,  from  election  to  election. 
Newcastle  and  Brighton  arc  far  1cm  Radical  than  Noith.unp- 
t*n,  H*  It  fax,  Dewtbury,  and  a  score*  of  other  over-represented 
second-rate  boroughs.  Tbc  transfer  of  Mffttflj]  seals  to  tlir 
counties,  the  very  least  tint  they  arc  entitled  to  claim,  would 
mow  than  compensate,  from  a  party  point  of  view,  the  pains 
uiiutfUmii,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  S.ilfiml,  4iid  tin-  Mctmpnliv 
Tbc  counties  are,  and  always  will  be,  more  Conservative  than 
the   L'  '  >    nW    Itsdicnl.      The   surest   strength  of  Radi- 

calism lies  in  artificial  constituencies  Jibe  somo  of  tbc  Metro- 
politan boroughs,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  neglected 
workman   anil  an  impoverished  D  unj  H   bn  BhOM  minor 

towns  which  bare  as  yet  no  commercial  aristocracy,  and  whose 
natural  lenders  belong  to  that  small  class  of  nouveaiu  riW/o-, 
which  still  retains  the  envious  temper,  tbo  prejudices,  the  social 
antipathies,  of  a  former  geneiatiou. 

Hut  with  such  details  i  d  arithmetic  and  pssltj  OftlOQssV 

tion  tbc  public  is  of  course  unfamiliar.     The  idea  thfcl    I  <>tvism 
is  averse  from  change,  and,  when  compelled  to  accept  it.  desires 
to  minimis  it,  is  something  more  than  a  vulgar  error.      It  is  a 
false  Conception  of  Consorvatum,  but  a  misconception  shared  by 
staunch   Conservative*,   and    sincerely  held    by    a    large 
majority  even  ol   instructed  Libeiuls.     The  fallacy  lies  in  con- 
founding Conservative  instinct  and   (*<ins«>rvativv   thought,  the 
temper  of  the  rank  and  file  with  the  deliberate  views  of  thought- 
ful ami  far-iightad  sutesmen.      In  quiat  timet  both  arv  agreed. 
No  Conservative  statesman,  however  daring  and  clear-sighted, 
In  the  absence  of  evident  necessity  or  pmctical 
mischief.       No     thoughtful    and    candid   observer   can    ignore 
i  itljir  the  good  or  the  evil  consequences   of  universal  suffrage 
in  the  countries  most    like   our  own:   the  unscrupulous   party 
ajMiit,  the  intolerant  bigotry,  to  which  it  lends  overwhelming 
force  in  infidel   France  and  Catholic  Belgium  ;   the  int-ctc 
corruption,   the  financial  dishonesty,   the  frequent   MOMoN 
of  ignorance  and    lawlessness,   which   are  deplored   as   its   first 
and    most    palpable  results    by    independent    and    outspoken 
American!    ol   every   chtas  and  suction ;   the   li-mlnu)    to    mts- 
gore.ni men i   and    |obbcry,   to   lavish   expenditure   and   oppres- 
.   winch   u  has  undoubtedly  fostered.      But  states- 
taausnip.  Conservative  or  Liberal,  is  never  blind  to  the  signs  of 
Dm  times.     No  man  rased  in  tbc  science  of  political  mechanics 
dream*  of  attempting 

*  To  atom  a  struim  with  sand, 
Or  conquer  fliuno  with  tiaxen  bond,' 
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however  dftAgOCOni  the  In  .in  of  the  current,  however  dsstmc- 
tive  tin-  Qm  In  1887-8  the  Tory  put/  in  this  country  accepted 
imfi-  for  nil  the  democratic  principle.  The  mum  ftal  nitnnn 
nuschold  suffrage  is  u  logical  and  practical  deduction  ftoot 
the  Reform  of  those  yrnrs,  which  no  man  af  average  intelligence 
can  dispute,  no  man  of  average  common-son- 
In  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli  admitted  that  lbs  householders  in  n>jn:i« 
must  be  enfranchised,  and  that  they  were  'just  as  competent 
to  mWffifafl  the  franchise  :i*  tin*  rated  householders  in  ibr 
towns.'  Hut  ho  instated  that  thoro  had  been  *  no  case  i 
which    lugC    classes    of  our   fellow-subjects  Lave   been    i  uvea  led 

with   tin*   franchise,  without   a  general  ''on  ^   \ 

in  <  onacqueni  e  being  considered.1     lu  other  words,  he.  demanded 

Ereeisely   what   hit   party  is  demanding  tu-day,   that   lied 
ution    should    accompany   an    extension    of    the    Krancbisr. 
Vet    Mr.   Glndstnne   did    not   hesitate   to   assert    that,  if  Less 
Benconsfield     were    alive    now,    he   would    swallow    the    nee 
Rcfoiin  Hill  just  as  it  alands. 

Redistribution  is,  in  fact,  not  merely  a  logical  bat  an  indis- 
pensable consequence  and  accompaniment  of  equalization.  Tse 
last  thing  that  English  Tories  can  desire  is  to  maintain  a  svsten 
originally  unjust  to  the  counties,  reconstructed  in  the  Liberal  in- 
terest, and  giving;  to  the  more  restless  elements  of  English  society 
an  artificial  preponderance  ;  above  all  when  its  solr- justilicats-tfU 
its  sole  compensation,  the  comparatively  aristocratic  electorate  of 
the  counties,  i*  swept  away.    One  thing  only  is  more  obaosioss 

to  Conservative  suitcsiimiikhip,  more  offensive  to  ('hum*:, 
interests;  that  perpetual  tinkering  of  the  Constitution,  nhuL  w 
incomplete  and  partial  redistribution  must  involve*  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's so-railed  moderate  scheme,  in  so  far  as  its  outlines  si* 
known,  unites  every  possible  disadvantage.  It  is  unfair  to  tfcr 
counties,  which  are  clearly  entitled  to  seventy  or  eighty  additioosi 
seats.  Not  resting  on  principle,  it  can  be,  and  of  course  *  \ 
manipulated  in  the  intereiftsof  the  parly  in  power.  Not  satisfiiot 
the  claims  of  any  clnas,  it  cannni  even   lor  a  generation  set  the 

Suestiou  at  rest.      It  provides  for  a  renewed  and  perpetual  agits- 
on.     It  secures  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  successors  a  means  of  dossf 
what  be  and  his  predecessors  have  done  for  the  loat  lb 
.if  raising  the  issue  of  Reform  afresh  whenever  a    Tor 
ment  commands  the  support  of  Parliament  and   the  confideser 
of  the  country. 

Sound  Conservatism  regards  the  Constitution  as  a  whole 
defended  it  on  the  ground  that  its  anomalies  ami   irseqcsliuo 
redressed  one  another  ;  that,  like  every  practical  working schssw. 
it  had  in  the  course  of  time  adjusted  itself,  mors.*  or  less  aces- 

net!/, 
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I r.  Bo  the  real  feeling  and  actual  needs  of  the  country.  But, 
anomalies  are  to  be  corrected,  when  the  balance  it  to  be 
i»turhed,  comtnon-icnw:  and  Conservative  et*t«  Mn.nnljip  alike 
[etftCfi  n  complete  thoroughgoing  searching  reconsideration, 
the  adaptation  of  each  and  rvcry  part  to  t|i«-  new  <mc,  u  re- 
adjustment of  the  altered  bnlanee;  ■  careful  over-hauling  of  the 
whole  machinery,  of  the  checks  and  securities,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  motive  force.  True,  tint  motive  bite  was 
admitted  nnd  made  paramount  in  1867-S.  The  opportunity 
of  tbuiduirii  reconstruction  was  then  foregone;  but  the  policy 
then  adopted  was  disclaimed  by  many  of  the  pretent  leaders  of 
•be  party.  And  now  that  the  new  principle  is  to  he  extended 
and  universally  applied,  the  second  opportunity  must  EMM  I  < 
The  objection  taken,  not  only  by  the  House  of  Peers,  but 
lie  Tory  p;irty  as  a  whole — taken,  as  Sir  Rirhnrd  Crow 
justly  reminds  us,  upon  the  advice  and  with  the  cordial  consent 
of  all  the  lenders  in  both  Houses — is  not  to  boafchold  suffrage, 
!>  i  irrifid  legtsl  :it ion,  to  constitutional  tinkering  end  pat*  I - 
ing.     That  this  objection  is  sincere,  thosi  mi  lisiily  doubt 

hose  idea  of  Conservatism  is  false  and  prejudiced.  Tlie  demo- 
cratic principle,  fairly  and  lully  worked  out,  affords  securities  of 
rt  own.  Its  frank  acceptance  affurds  fair  ground  for  demanding 
KUarantecs  nnd  checks,  such  as  every  great  democracy  hasvolun- 
loted  on  the  aberration*  and extravagances  m  unbridled 
popular  passion,  the  temporary  delusions,  almost  amounting  to 
;..  to  which,  ns  experience  lias  shown,  e  sovereign  multi- 
tude is  peculiarly  liable.  To  admit  the  principle  piecemeal,  is 
i  icpt  it  in  the  worst  possible  form,  nnd  without  control  or 
■•Miin.  A  separate  Franco  lea  Bill,  coopled  with  a 
meagre  and  partial  redistribution,  would  perpetuate  the  undue 
trendency  of  the  Rarlicnl  element,  and  paralyze  rwry  secutil\ 

the  existing  Constitution  against  far  other  dangers 
nil  (ii*  inferior  farces,    Household  Mifrruge  lionestly  carried  out, 
iring  •  qual  force  to  every  vote  and  ensuring  the  r»  pn  •< IBtatfoil 
, — household  suffrage  coupled   with  a  completes  wcll*con* 
idcrcd,  permanent   distribution   of  seats,   may  be   a   venturous 
xperiment,  but  is  at  any  rate  an  intelligible  policy,  a  tenable 
iple;   :iii.I  in  England  and  Scotland,  among  lo\M  and  law- 
Willing  communities,   need  entail  no  alarming  risk.      Honse- 
ol«l  suffrage  manipulated  La  the  Radical  intern  l|  giving  double 
Weight  to  the    urban  electorate)    preserving   or    enhancing  the 
.  denc.T  of  the   minor  towns,   the  power  of   the  CssUCUI|  and 
II  thr  artificial  advantagei  which   Radicalism  now  possesses,  is 
4-i'ds  ..iiuiiiii  tn  tliM'u  the  government  of  the  country  into 
\o  hands  of  caucus-mongers  and  wire  pullers.      What  comet  of 
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that,  nr  BM  ***•■  if  we  look  nl  what  is  going  on  in  tin?  An: 
Presidential  *cnmpaign*  at  this  \'(*ry  moni 

PlainU    stated.  Mi.   (iladstones   strategy   is    sclf-condemnni. 
If  its  object  were  legitimate— and  to  assume  this  is  to 
pre*,  nl  M   nistrt  credit  for  &  loyalty  to  principle,  a  si 
ft  jMih   inicrr&ta,  such  ns  no  party  (iuvnuuinu   li 

the  means  are  clearly  indefensible.      It  cannot  be  ripiit,  a*  it 
Is  obviously  dishoneM,  lu  cain    I  In*  first  part  of  a  rvfoi   I 
unjust  in  itself,  by  votes  which,  wen?  the  second  part 
would  not  be  given.      Yet  this  is  the  avowed  principle  0 
Ministerial  tactics.      The  scheme  of  rediiTrihutinn  is  to  be  Yffi 
in  the  dark,  till  those  whose  seats  are  il.  hindered  Lur 

lent  their  aid  EOGftrr)  tnfl  Frandliae  Hill  have  t»  Wl  entrapped  inio 
:.  ..:u  :ificir  to  which  ex  hi/pothe&i  thei  could  neither  be  pcrsoaih*' 
aer  coerced.  To  Mr.  I  rfadstane  such  means  are  not  repugoant 
CnQTinced  that  he  i«  in  tin-  right,  that  In*  opponents  ate  ia 
the  wrong,  tli.it  tin  motives  which  «»uUl  lend  i  jHntion  tA  hii 
followers  to  desert  him  were  his  lull  scheme  disclosed  «* 
selfish,  .iiid    lln-ii  115  nhal   he    would    probably    call  aa* 

principlcd,  he  has  no  scruple  in  hoodwinking  and  outwitting 
them.  He  is  blind  to  the  strength  of  feelings  he  t»w* 
not    share,    t»i    tin-     offence    which    his  i     p« 

to  ordinary  Englishmen,  irrespective  of  party  hiss  or  ff • 
vuuul  interest.  It  is  fortunate  for  him  that  in  tbe  be* 
of  party  conflict,  in  the  eoulusion  i>l  n  controversy  jnvalTinft 
so  many  wider  and  more  exciting  issues,  tin*  real  aifcss^" 
canee  01  hi«  admissions  has  escnped  the  apprehensive  af 
audience*  aniamiliar  with  the  character  of  Parliamenur/ 
ti  ties  and  the  working  of  Parliamentary  imprests,  TW 
Kadicnls,  on  whose  willing  suppon  he  relics,  are  still  W* 
scrupulous  than  their  leader.  Party  diicipline  has  hlAms 
silenced  those  whose  nntural  apprehensions  must  be  strcngihmrf. 
whose  distrust  and  resentment  cannot  he  hut  embitter 
feeling    that    they  are    to  be   nol    onl)  -riwA 

W  bile   Parliamentary  independence  was  more  than  a  nar. 
betrayal  of  rucb  an   intention   would    have    provoked   a  rmA 
that  might  well   have  been  fatal  to  the  anihontj   •»:  tbe  strueje* 
Min  iatai 

The  refusal   of  tin-  Peers  to  accept  a  separate  Franchise  8i 
U  then    only    a   part,  though    rhe    iinint-  j*  Uf 

pressing  part,  «»J  a  much  wider  question.     Thai  Ibej  tnnKrtW 
or  evrii   strained    tbeii   constitutional  right,  the  Radical  rrsun 
have  generally  assumed;  but  none   hare  attempted   to  prett  k- 
Wc   cannot    affect    to    treat   as   proof,    or   even    as    nrg 
vnguedei'lamatinn  <.f  mere  'W's,  the  violent  invectiv«^ 
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men  who  should  hsvr  kuoivn  better  how  to  treat  such  an  issue. 

Ta*  extent  o(  the  measure,  its  popular  character,  the  strength 

dT  the  disciplined  majority   which  carried  the  second   reading, 

the  nominally  unopposed   passage  of  the  third,  are  convenient 

lor  denunciatory  rhetoric;  but  they  arc   not,  and  lew  of 

thoco  whn  insist  moat  urpon  them  would  venture  to  call  them, 

relevant   to  the  point  in  dispute.     To  make  out  a  good  or  even 

a  plausible  case  against   the  Lords,  it  is  essential   first  to  druuc 

too  constitutional  limits  of  their  legal  right,  ami   11     t  to  show 

huw  and  why  this  paitii  ular  a- lion   falls   nithout   tbOM   limits. 

;  Of  Ipwlmr  bftl  ventured   to  attempt   the  Im-tner  task; 

Mr.  Gladstone  alone  has  oficrrd  what  may  by  courtesy  be  called 

iruBMUt     upon    the    latter   point.       The    Franchise    Bill, 

forsooth,  concerns  the  constitution  of  the  Lower  llouw  alone, 

ami    is   rhrrrfore  within    its  sole  jurisdiction.      Will  Mr.  (ilnl- 

stonc  affirm  that  the  Commons  have   no  right   to   discuss  the 

itution    d|    the    Lords;  no   right,  for  riunpli,  to  send  up  ■ 

Bill    leifalixinir  lifo  peerage*    in  moral,  09    tt)   reject   03M 

forbidding  the  future  creation  of  Peers  and  turning;  our  open 

■  i  :i  strictly  her.  ilJi:u  i  ceJta  ?     Tlie  ca*f«,  »o  far 

*s  Parliamentary    law,  usage,  and  courtesy  arc  concerned,  arc 

ftJusCtty  par.il Ir].       But  the  objection  br  longs  In  the  technicalities 

of  special  pleading,  not  to  the  sphere  of  political  argument. 
All  great  legislative  in<  isurcs,  hut  especially  measures  touching 
the  machinery  of  constitutional  government,  and,  above  rill,  the 
character  of  the  electorate,  the  ultimate  depotiloij  ol  political 
power,  arc  matters  of  universal  concern,  and  fsll  equally  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  cither  Mouse  of  Parliament.  The  Commons 
could  practically,  \\y  their  *rile  authority,  impose  a  yfrnrluatcd 
land-tax,    I  Mg   one-fourth,    one-third,    01    CM  a  -half    the 

income  of  the  Peers,  ur  i  duty  on  courtesy  li  lect- 

u,-  r  H  I t:  ii  i  ■;  i  fisJ  social  privileges  of  the  Peerage.  A  vote 
of  tht:  f'timmoiu  can  compel  the  Crown  to  eccepl  in  dismiss 
Use   Prime  Minister,  on  wln>«e  advice  bUfcope   nod  peers  are 

■  itcd,     l ntcod  A  <■■  the  i  onttitatiaii  of  n  Chamber,  trait  b 

can  thus  control  the  fortunes,  the  privileges,  til  miposi- 

tion  of  the  Upper  House,  is  a  matter  in  which  th x  1  i 

no  concern,  u  i  m  metrous  political  paradoi.    No  bud  svdoriid 

with  a  tithe  ol  Mr  <    j  political    knowledge,    unl-m-'iit, 

and  clearness  ol   >i^rli!.  would  huw  committed  hlffrml  to  neb  I 
doctrino,  unleHa,  a*   Mr.  fiUdstonc  has  too  often  been,  hurried 
by    passion   or  contradiction    into  assertions   which,    on    sol 
reflection,  he  must  p  i  I"-  ntterlj  intern 

I  !      Lords,   then     wen    clearly  within  their  right,  as  that 
right  has  been  invariably  interpreted,  nen  h\  naOliotti 
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of  the  statesmen  who,  during  the  last  fifty  \ear*  of  arm 
and  silent  const  itutional  change,  bftW  fulfilled  the  del  kite 
task  of  lending  the  Upper  Home.  Whether  that  right  •*** 
wisely  exercised,  the  future  must  provefc  tad  Uistot; 
pronounce.  Hut  discussion  has  satisfied  the  country,  hit 
assured  all  thinking1  men  not  blinded  by  party  prejudice  S*sS 
passion,  ihnt  in  rr-jertinir  'he    I'ranehlw  Bill  the    U)NI  did  nsf 

i  ■]<  it  the  extension  ol"  tho  Franchise.     No  Peer  who  voted  is 
that  mcmarmblfl  divisinn  supposed  resistance  to  be  possible  »f 
delay  desirable.     As  the  natural  leader*  of  tin-  runl  jwipulatwa, 
as  inrinlwrx  of  a  party  whose  strength  lie*  in  the  counti* 
in  "I'-nty    of   the    Peers     have   a    stronger    interest     than   ib#ir 
opponents  In   i  elmiiye  which  must  strengthen  the  influences** 
ultimately,  however  its  authors  may  grudge  and  minimire  this 
consequence,  enlarge  the  representation  01  the   counties, 
were  equally  interested   n«   I  Vers   and   (  oniervatives   in  a  jufl 
r.rheme  ot  Redistribution.     It  is  the  Radicals  who  are  intensssni 
in  the  mailltnUDCe;  of  I  system,  under  which  filly  villages  rcUra 
a  Member  each,  and  two  seats  apiece  are  allotted   to  scores  *f 
tOvrat  barely   entitled   to  one.      The   boroughs  with   less  lisa 
1  00   inhabitant!   return   ;oi   equal    number  of  Hadicsis  sod 
Tories.    To  those  with  more  than  10,000  and  fewer  than  -l1 
Mr    Gladstone  i*  indebted  lor  nearly  halt  his  present  mai 
A  well-eonsidricd,  i-lever,  but  very  disingenuous  scheme  of  Re- 
distribution   lTvriitlv  brought  forward  in  one  of  the  magazim. 
shows  how  thoroughly  conscious  of  this  fact,  how  dctcrmin 

Sissible  lo  preserve  this  unfaii  advantage,  are  tbi  r%U 

r.  Chamberlain.     Th*  propnmd   to  bi  i*k  Up  the  counties  into 
electoral  districts   returning  a  single   Member,  and   instead  1 
diafitncbUing    the    second-rate    boroughs  to   turn   User' 

C'llllin    1 1  l>  I  %  lull-.,    «  i:L  "I    i  Dlil'r  .1    |itrjKiInir;  .1 

b*tr*yt  »  mastery  of  the  art  of  gerrymandering  that  must  snielr 
have  been  learned  in  Transatlantic  schools.  Another  adxusc 
whirl)  crept  prematurely    into  publicity  is  almost  a*  ohjeerios- 

il  to.     The  plain  object  ol  it  was  to  swamp  the  counti 
the  urban  rote,  and  thus  in  w  eaken  i 

it  lb.-  same  time  the  danger  incidental  to  the  total  atxilitkso  ol 
the  small  boroughs  would  be  partly  avoided.  *  You  wili 
vol  in  nnther  place,'  then;-  hoioughfl  would  b*  !.>Id,  ntut  di 
boil  might  in  many  cases  be  taken.  These  two  proposals  f* 
far  to  justify  the  distrust  with  which  all  moderate  men  rrgsfd 
tlw  '[unt  in  which  the  Kadicals  propose  to  set  about  the 
of  RcdUtributiaiii 

I  i  ■  <  n*  i .   no  mi -I'd  to  :Lcrouiit    liv  hidden  or  selfish  mo*   ■ 
olistiuctive  or  disingenuous  tactics,  foi   the  Stubborn   mi- 

octrrsd 
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offered  by  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses  to  a  uieaaurc  wbieli 
would  place  the  control  of  Rodl ItrttmtioO  absolutely  in  the- 
bands  ol  the  prevent  <  i  The  Dokfl  of  Argyll  frankly 

admitted  the  sincerity  ami  even   the  reasonableness,  if  not  the 
',  ol  Conservative'  .apprehensions  on  this  subject.     *  I   au> 

DO  ii. ill    GO      <>nU%%  that    inv   OWfl    loiifulrnrc   iti  :i  Tan    Unl  isir  i  ho- 

tion  of  seats  depends  von  much  on  what  I  believe  and  know  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  OpioinTUI  ;  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expert  that 
this  confidence  should  bo  ns  much  felt  and  relied  upon  l>v  hit 
political  opponents.'  Mr.  Chamberlain's  oloOtlOOCOIlDg  know- 
ledge, «kill»  Mtd  Knflnenoo^OI  well  as  hi*  ascendency  in  a  Cabinet 
dnilj  moff  and  more  R  radoff  it  practically  oortoittt 

iiief  and  colleagues  will  he  largely  guided  by  his  rounseU 
in  framing  tin  ir  -rherae;  and  oven  the  Duk*«  ol  Argyll  would 
hardU  J  in  ml  inoch  OOBudoDOC  in  a  fait  Redistribution  upon 
rci  and  knows  ot  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opinions,  or 
OB  nbal  be  unit  gOthei  Iroin  the  »'-iv  ingenious  sthenic  QTD- 
pouudrd    bj    one   of    Mr.  ("hnmhrrlain's   warmest   admirers 

■lliee. 

Mi    Gladstone  la  betraying  itu    motive,  ol  bb  own 

fully  vindicated  the  course  taken  by  tin*  Lords.  I'nrliamcnt 
will  never,  said  the  Premier,  pass  our  Redistribution  scheme 
willingly,  i.n'refor*  it  must  be  planed  under  duress, 
codangered  constituencies,  the  M.  nln-i,  whoe*.  seat*  in  un- 
perilled,  musl  be  kepi  in  the  rJntJc  til]  Plarllasncnt  is  irretriev- 
ably <<i.n;:ullrJ.  Tlx  v  uir  ■■■  :  . ■■  tin:  I'rcmMI  iWOtdtS 
sBgUOgc  of  late  bos  noVBV  boOD  direct  and  explicit;  but 
this   is  the   accepted,  the  only    possible  interpretation   of     tit. 

:•  [hnu  iiiiii'  u  rticn  n-pcitcd.  '  liui  nl;>"  is  i!n- 
argument  ol  those  Radical  orators  and  journalists  who  fool 
Uicnisrht)  compel  led  as  usual  to  explain,  or  explain  ,-nv.iy,  their 
lenders  ambignona  language, — *  why  is  the  Franchise  Bill  a 
means  of  coercion  ?     Only  because  it  ensures  an  appeal  to 

.-,  t<»  :in  enlarged  Instead  of  a  narrow  countj 
.   because  it  will   give  the  peasantry  for  the  first  t 
a  voice  in  the  mtiumd  councils.'     The  very  reverse  is  the  truth. 
Tho  enlarged  franchise  without  Redistribution  would    W 

the  agricultural  inteictt  under  *  Hood  of  urhitii  and  subuilu.i 
voters.     It  would  enable  Ministers  to  appeal  to  a  CaijDnnderod 

ituency,  to  a  (actitiotu  Thin!  ;  ad  rWj 

and  so  unfairly  constituted  thnt  no  Radical,   bowerOT  unscrupu- 
lous  his  partisanship,  pretends  that  it  could  remain  for  a  sti 
jear  unaltered.     This  appeal   it  is  that  the    \llui\ti\    would 

c«   and    the   CoBaerTBtiTM   reiusc.      The  Utter   desire   an 
apjieul  to  the  present  constituencies,  and  ha,ie  iA«oe  fattO  Wv.. 
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to  bring  it  about.  They  do  uut  shrink  id  the  least  from  au 
ippMJ  to  a  roconatitutnd  electorate  which  shall  incinuV 
laiuacholders,  and  in  which,  as  far  as  possible,  every  port  of  the 
OOOtttlJ  ihall  bt  l;urly  and  equally  represented.  Tliey  refsat 
to  submit  the  Redistribution  of  political  power,  tUc  rataic 
Constitution    of  the;  country,  to  a  temporary  coattib 

U  the  Liberals  would  enjoy  an  eoorinQV  -us  sdrsa- 

In  addition   to  their  present  disproportionate   intluence, 

hoUMhold  suffrage  with  the  existing  boundaries  would,  at  lot 

:  believe,  gi*c  tlinn  u  forth*  indefinite  number  of  muat; 
seats  which  at  present  belong,  and  would  under  any  righteous 
□button  revert,  to  their  oppoucuta. 
But,  it  ia  said,  a  dissolution  under  the  Franchise  Kill  with- 
out Redistribution  has  been  rendered  impossible.  Nothing 
nf  ihe  Kind,  The  postponing  clauae  enable*  the  fioivrn- 
rncnt  to  bring  Forward  tocir  Kedistribution  scheme  in  lWi 
under  a  must  iniquitous  pressure,  to  place  the  Opposition  in  a 

uma  equally  unjust  and  intolerable,  Tbo  pruiTertd  Kedit- 
tributiou  will  of  eouiw-  lie  calculated  to  pass  ihe  i louse  of 
(  <• unions  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  bo  a  just  one,  for  justice  to  tb* 
'  i  unties  and  to  the  great  cities  alike  requires  a  disfrauchisesneat 
which  would  cost  the  (■overnment  the  whole,  and  snore  thaa  the 
whole,  of  their  majority.  The  Commons  will  Tote  under  a 
mm  Are,  unuttered  probably,  lint  not  ihe  lets  intelligible  and 
effectual  ;  the  menace  of  n  Kadl'^f  n-di:  iribntiou  »t  :he  bandsof 
.Mi.  Chamberlain,  or  a  genuine  one  from  Sir  StaiTnrd  \inthcoW, 
oitbex  i>f  which  must  be  fatal  to  sixty  or  eighty  obedient  Liberals, 
The  duty  of  rejection  will  again  be  thrown  anon  tbo  Lad*. 
Di'fi'atinl   in  the  Lords,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  not  dissolve 

•,  when  the  Franchise  Bill  will  Lav.-  come  into  opjeraliosV 
The  Opposition,  then,  will  be  compelled  to  accept  a  rich 
butinu  not  based  on  principle,  and  therefore  manipulated  boldly 
and  easily  in  the  interest*  of  party,  or  to  accept  rhat  appeal 
which  Ministers  thcmsclt-ca  admit  to  be  unrighteous  and  iucoo- 
clttaive,  aa  appeal  to  an  ad  interim  constitaeocy.  Sabtle  and 
rigorous  strategy  no  doubt;  so  vigorous  that,  ii  ■  Jt,  rt 

cannot  full  to  coerce  Parliament,  so  subtle  that  its  true  character 
r:tiincit  easily  be  brought  home  to  popular  appr.  bat, 

as  such  strategy  hat  evci  proved,  too  clevei  hi  h*lf  for  the 
temper  of  Parliament  and  the  instincts  of  the  nation. 

An  altcr-thought  suggested  a  char-<   of  oonatitu  >rp»- 

ti  mi,  not  better  founded,  but  leM  obviously  futile,  than  the 
original  one.  •  The  Lords  have  appealed  onto  Cccaar,  and  they 
are  not  Roman  citizens.  Theypretend  to  dictate  r*  dissolution, 
and  this  thev  have  no  constitutional  right  to  do;  no  right,  because 
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for  them  dissolution  involves  no  penalty.  The  Prime  Minutnr 
hat  the  right,  because  if  he  dissolve  unreasonably,  if  he  appeal 
tn  the  COODtT}  and   the  country  pTOO  in:iin»t   him,  .\  vote 

of  censure  dissolves  hit  Covernment.     The  Home  of  Commons 

rij»hl  to  bring  rnitten  tothat  point,  for  if  the  country  l»c 
■gainst  the  majority,  the  majority  arc  punished  ;  M  in<1i vitjualft 
bj  a  more  or  less  heavy  fine,  and  by  weeks  of  labour  and 
Taxation:  as  a  party  by  a  lose  of  seats,  which  convert*  them 
intO  a  minority.  But  tin-  L»id»  lay  down  no  such  stake  ;  foi 
I  hem  it  is  **  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose."  If  the  country  agree 
with  tbem,  their  leaders  come  into  power;  if  not,  the  House  of 
Lords  stands  where  it  wan,'  VW  might  say  that  the  argument  i< 
overstated.     The  overstatement   mar  not   bo  relevant,  but  it  is 

ntt;    the  uioit*  mi   that,   if  another   p.sssnga  were   Con 
reported,    the   constitutional    misrepresentation    involved 
well   seem   inUmtional.     A  Prime   Minister  Capable  of  saying 
that  he  derives  his  power* not  from  the  Crown,  but  from  the 
constituencies/   is   capable   of   claiming    an    absolute  right    to 
dissolve   at    his  own   discretion.       He   hn%   DO   m»Ii    right.      The 
power  of  dissolution  i     n  '•  d,  not  in  tin-  Ministry  of  tho   d 
but   in  the  Crown.     The  Sovereign   has  a  right   to  refuse,  and 
has,  we  believe,  been  exercised  in  recent  timet.     The 
iiution.il  necessity  i  .  i  lu-«  k  is  i'lt^i<nu ;  oti 

iter  in  a  minority,  ond  boneless  of  success,  might  avenge 

If  on  the  House  by  a 'penal  dissolution' — apneas-'  not  pel 
forgotten.       He    might   dissolve,  not  to  gain   a  mej  CO 

strengthen  the  minority;  nay.  nol  even  to  strengthen   himself, 

i  punish  and  mortify  lii*  antagonist*.  Tin  rlgftti  eh 
dissolve,  then,  rests  ultimately  with  one  less  affected  by  its 
result  than  even  the  Uppir  H"UW3. 

Hut  DO  on*,  laail  "I  all  the  loader  of  the  (Constitutional  pi. 
claims  for  the  Upper  House  the  rieht  of  forcing  a  dissolution. 
Lord  Salisbury  ehaSumd  an  appeal  tn  the  people,  ha  did  noi 
claim  it;  and  the  .1  >  involves  a  rery  substantial  differ- 

ent.     A    votr    of   censure    in    the    Lower    House    involves    a 
Ministerial  erra  .  Igttadoil  CT  dissolution.        A   Vote    of  C*n- 

:  i   the   Lords   Is,    according  bo  recent  practice,  sufficiently 

answered   by  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  Commons.     II 

latter   reject   a   Ministerial    measure   of   the   t  .','ou, 

.ling  to  a  rule  recently  Imt    firmly   established.   Ministers 

must  resign  or  dissolve.     A  similar  defeat  in  the  Lords  allows 

uiothei  option,  an  option  in  the  preaenl  and  in  all  onQ- 

Casm    practically  available— to  postpone  the   issue   till  it 

ran    In?  derided    ut    the    polls.      The    constitutional   light   of  the 

House  iA  Lords  is,  BOt  to  demand  ft  dissolution,  hut  to  ahida  H«5 
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its  own  judgment  til!  a  general  election  shall  have  d».   id 
issue.      1  'lie  novel  cUim,  ttio  pretention  unknown   to  tbc  Con- 
slitutiou,   is   Mr.   Gladstone's   demand   that   the   Upper   House 
shall  yield  as  of  count*  to  a  mere  majority  <>f  0i<  The 

weU-nndentoodt  established,  umriabl*  rule  of  our  unwritten 
( "onititution  is  that,  in  case  of  conflict  between  the  two  Housrs, 
the  appeal  lies  to  the  constituencies.      Hut  t  ippral 

rests  with  tin*  MiBHlfyi  subject  tn  tin*  Justin  of  tbc  Crown, 
with  the  Peer*.  No  other  appeal  is  possible  or  coneeb 
rtlii  i   (ht   Svioiul  rii,iiiiln'i   i?»  aiill  an   ti  ■  %*m- 

tial  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  pretension  of  the  Common* 
to  override  at  dlSCfi  dot),  by  force  of  rotes  or  threats,  th- 
liberate  decision  of  the  LonU,  U  not  nnl>  imeonsritutional  tut 
revolutionary.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  intimidate  and  overrule 
the  Lords,  only  a*  a  greater  Radical  in  ■  luder  eg*' 
dosed,  not  indeed  their  House,  but  the  Mouse  oi  Common*. 
Reached  by  physical  violence  01  moral  cocn  end  is  the 

— the  snsAMfiSAl  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  as* 
breiteh  oi  the  Legislature,  a*  Estates  0  dm. 

Whatever  may  be  the  attitude  of  extreme  partisan*.  iniltlT 
t"  or  if&oraOl  '-'1  the  ground  beneath  them,  the  nl-lt  i    and  ra«te 
prartii  ,il    Radicals    betray,   bj    ths   direction  of  their   Im 
looks,  the  real  source  ol  their  confidence,  the  key  ol  theii  , 

torn,  their  van  'urid  ol  the  future.     They  3! 

by  bluster,    locaetunei  by   ingenious  subtleties,  their  sen 
insecurity  when   UMtsling  on  tin-  presumption  of  the   Peers*  the 
preposterous  ppetrii.i-.u  •<•;  the  L'pper  House  to  act  on  iueon- 
itious  convictions.     Jin  it  tOl  2  and  sanguis*, 

when    they    fall    back   on    other   and   wider  gmun< 

to  popular  Legislation,  beroditorj    privilege!  it  antajjo- 

betwecu  I  ic  two  J  louses .'  in  :t  word,  on  the  lonitiiu'.jon. 
Junctions,  end  temper  of  the  Upper  House,  not  <>n  its  itnmediau- 
.iciiiKi,     Here  eo   awkward    quotation    ■  .deled 

bladder,  no  undeniable  fact  trip  them  up,  no  flnt  crnta-isr, 
contradiction  knock  them  out  of  time.    Vet  even  *  s*f 

vague  and  violent.     Their  denunciations  are  rxpl 
proposals  uncertain,  their  policy   reserved,  their  ultimate  *ia» 
indefinite.      They  are   eager   to   shake  and   dc»' 
utterances  are  unco  Leio  and  confused  •>.  1 

thej  would  retain,  rth.it  tbej  would  substitute,  or  how  they  wooM 
>i  them,  pi  ib  ibli .  I 
before  them.      Their   reasonings,  their  inw< ! 
their  proposals,  lend  murh  further  than  their  present  chief*  sfl 
willing  to  lead,  lurther  than  their  hearers  are  prepared  I 1 
low;  further  than  Maj  trot  a  few  consistent  Aitctriaairrs  br 
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!t  i>»3>il»It--  DT  safe  to  go — in  a  word,  to  the  summary  abolition 
of  a  sneond  Chamber. 

Porasd  to  argtu  the  qnartion  elearij,  direct]  iv,  on  its 

merits,  the   assailants  of  the   House  of   Lords  would   be  * 

i  vtal  disadvantage.     Th*t  the   I  .i*t  give  way  to  tbc 

f  Sosnnxnifj  i*  boldly  asserted ;  that  they  must  do  so  ranflver 
the  two  Houses  differ  in  opinion,  is  clearly  implied  and  (ftol 
itly  affirmed.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Indeed,  hii  Isteli  mv 
plained  of  tin*  as  a  misrepresent  vtmn.  This  is  not  his  con 
tentiou,  lit:  mv».  But  it  is  thfl  COQtOOtlOO  "I  his  follower*  ;  unl 
he  himself,  in  the  same  breath,  warns  us  that  ■  th<-  hereditary 
principle  is  never  safe  when  brought  into  conflict  with  the 
representative  power  of  the  country.'  That  is,  whenever  the 
I ... pdi  conflict  with  the  Commons,  they  are  in  danger.  W  hat 
ran  |]  D,  but  that  thr  i.niU  ucuf   never  reject  :i   Mill   the 

1    .iiuui-ii-   \ii\r  MModf     vVbnl  does  Mi  GleditoiM  mom  In 
•  king  of  the  refusal  of  the  Lords  to  legislate  piecemeal  on 
reform  as  4  waginp  war'  on  the  people?     Why  is  this  ex*  1 
of   independence   marc  offensive  than    another?      And    what 
ran   his    recent    and    sudden    burst   into   menace  mean,   unless 
that,   like    Marshal    MacMahon,    the    Upper   House   must   *  *c 
■QUDSttn  nu  se  drmettre,' not  before  the  people,  lint   helm.     I 
v  majority  in  the  Commons?     In  thus  eliacing  the  House 
of  Lords  for  all  practical  |Hlipflins\  wo  should  depute  DQXMFM 
altogether  of  a  Second  Chamber ;  we  should  subvert  from  its  very 
foundations  the  whole  system  of  Parliamentary  gorernrnent ;  we 
thould  not  merely  ehange,  but   change  for  its  exact  oppoiitc, 
the  immemorial  character  of  our  Constitution.     VVe  should  sub- 
stitute for  a  polity,  till   lately  the  most  carefully  balanced  and 
ra&nJed  among  tree  constitutions,  a  democracy  the  most   abso- 
iot*  that  the  world  has  ever  seen — a  democracy  of  the  proletariate, 
a  democracy  without  chocks  or  guarantees,  a  democracy  of  Land- 
less  peasant*  and  artixans  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  a  demo- 
ff  dependent  for  daily  bread  on  weekly  wages;   worst  of  all, 
a  democracy  with  a  single  despotic  AsscmM  .       With  ft  eocictj 
most  arutnrratie,  we  should   have  a  polity  the  most  lbsr> 
y  and  unreservedly  democratic,  in  the  world. 
The  complaint*  <il    measures  modified    tO    unit    tbo 

Lords,  of  others  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  spent 
h  time,  thrown  out  because  sent  up  so  late  that  the  Uppn 
ll>Hise  has  not  leisure  to  consider  them,  are  really  objections  to 
the  existence  of  n  Second  1. 1. amber.  The  division  of  legis- 
lative powers,  in  whatever  proportion,  between  tWO  HoflMt, 
invulv  1   ile   existence  of  friction,  the  possibility  oi  coll 

mry  of  occasion*!  divergence.     Its  very  purpose  Ls^tlvaX 
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no  legisliiti'n  shall  p-tss,  which  has  not  l>wn  /trio?  considered  ; 
*hii  h  doe*  not  recommend  Itself  independently  to  'ho  judgment 
of  (rco  nwnmMini,  *>  diffievtttly  constituted  tbat  tbc  bias,  tbc 
prejudices,  the  illegitimate  Interests,  the    [*>pular  excitement, 
the  class,  clique,  or  caucus  inftQ0DOM|  brOOgfa'  t.i  hear  upon  tlic 
■  u ii',  hIkiiI  U-  coiriTtril  if,  the  other,      Im   universal  idqpja1  -i  nl 
the  bi-cameral  legislature*  implies  a  universal   conviction  that 
left i station  should   be  gradual,  alow,  careful.     The  futniaaienuJ 
..■•■  i.i   .uir  inoiJi-m  Kadicols,  reitarated  again  Bud  igsis 
ID  the   course  of  the  present  agitation,  is   that   this   obj>  i 
iccomplished.     Their  whole  case  rests  on  the  assumption,  that 
the  course  of  legislation,  and  even  of  constitutional   innovation, 
ftfcou!d   be  smooth,   rapid,   and   easy.      This   il"<  D  bta,  1/  n 
BOVOJ  and  BIWOtlatittttioBsJ  in  tiu  Bstrcmo.     It  contradict*  aw 
own  Immemorial  tradition*  ami   practice,  the  deliberate  policr 
v.-ry  vrals^oooiidevad  constitution,  tb>»  epirit  aixi  intent  of 
Parliamentary  gOMimiwu;.      Impatience   of  tbc   slow,  gradual. 
cautious  movement  of  stable,  balanced  legislatures  and  govern- 
ments,  is   the    radical    vice    of   democrat  v,   the    danger  vhkb 
political  philosophers,  of  whatever  school,  have  recognized  and 
insisted  on  ;  which  every  democracy,  from  Athens  to  America, 
all  (linnirr.ilic  statesmen  :mil  constitution-milkers,  from  Periclf* 
and  Arntus  down  to  Hsnilt  m  sod  Jcifcrson,  have  felt,  acknov 
ledged,  and  carefully  provided   against.      One  primitive  dems- 
OMOJ  bodi    •'•'>•  constitutional  innovator  stand  forth  villi  *  v:.y 
round   his  neck  in  the  public  u&scuihN,  to  be   tightened  if  his 
theories  found  not   instant  acceptance.     The  idea  thas   redely 
embodied,  (he  caution  thus  summarily  enforced,  find  expression 
in  every  democratic  constitution ;  in  the  powers  bestowed  on  ta* 
\omothcttr  of  Athens,  the  most  mobile  of  all  democracies;  in 
:\u-  vast  indefinite  mirliority  ->f  1  m  Senate  and  tbe  veto 

of  each  individual  tribune  ;  as  in  ic  rot  rnetaora  of  our  oas 
olden  Constitution  and  most  others;  and  above  all  in  the  nasal 
authority  vested  by  every  modern  State  111  a  Second  ChameaT, 
Ik -i'-<hury,  or  nominated  by  the  Government,  or  chosen  ay 
double  election.  Not  merely  the  wisdom  of  experienced  ruler* 
and  closet  statesmen,  but  the  rough  commou-scusc  of  the  mani. 
has  ever  recognized  in  the  rapid  revolutions  and  co*;: 
revolutions  of  unbalanced  democracies,  like  that  of  modem 
I  1  1  nee,  u  peril  to  lie  shunned  ;  in  the  alow, 
that  very  reason  steady,  constant  progress  of  Knglish  freedom, 
ifl  example  to  be  admired  and  followed.  What  is  the  dis- 
linttivc  peculiarity  of  the  model  Transatlantic  Republic,  iW 
characteristic  feature  of  the  much  admired  American  Coasuia- 
tiOfl  i     Its  frsmers,  compelled  to  forego  the  stability  of  an  bere- 

diury 
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ditory  monarchy  and  nriatocracy,  end  open  sate  the 

loss  of  such  conservative  guaranty*  by  every  pnstsihli*  provjitotl 
against  hsstt*,  legislation,  nnd  especially  against  constitutional 
changr.  Tin-  retool  llM  President  can  be  omniled  bj  i 
thirds  majority  in  both  Houaca;  but  it  is  exercised,  and  was  BMSQt 
to  be  exercised,  with  far  marc  freedom  than  the  royal  reto 
of  any  Knglish  monarch.  The  Senate,  though  an  «)•  • 
anything  but  n  democratic  assembly.  Delaware  and 
with  »  population  !■*»  than  the  quota  of  a  tingle  electoral  dis- 
trict, are  equally  represented  there  with  communities  numbered 
Like  the  great  Stairs  of  NVw  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  0:110.  Toe  Senator*  represent  sovereign  States,  nnd  arc 
elected,  not  b>  the  people,  but  by  the  Legislatures.  This  nun- 
democratic  assembly  la  the  veritable  Upper  House  of  democratic 
America  ;  equal  in  constitutional,  suj>erior  in  practical  n 
the  Horns  ot  rtipiaiutadrw,  Hut  thin  dfoufon  of  m  Legie- 
lature  into  two  really  co-equal  branches,  nnd  the  effective  veto 
of  an  elected  Flttl  Magistrate,  failed  to  satisfy  the  eutttow 
conservatism  of  the  Convention.  Even  on  the  Legislature'  thus 
cxmstitu'.eil.  they  refused  to  l**stnw  any  thins;  like  the?  omnipo- 
tence of  ParliaOMat  They  forbnd  both  Federal  nnd  State 
AssWiiblJM  ;"  peel  an  Act  of  Attainder,  of  confiscation,  or  m 
Act  ret'  Lading  contracts.  They  intended  to  forbid,  as  indirectly 
altering  the  terms  of  all  money  contracts,  an  Act  xnakin;  paper 
legal  trader.  They  vested  in  the  independent  judiciary  an 
absolute  veto  on  all  Congressional  usurpations;  on  any  Act 
which,  sanctioned  |>y  llir  RppriMiMitativrs,  by  tfir*  Senatr,  and  bj 
ii  •  I'k  licit  Dt,  »eemeil  to  a  majority  of  the  SopftB  •  Court  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  the  Letter  of  the  written  Constitu- 
'ion.  Thai  !i ute  and  not  delay,  viMem  ••  unrl  not  ohiiruetion,  is 
tbc  danger  to  be  feared,  the  evil  to  be  avoided,  baa  been   the 

:iom  oi    political    science,  the  guiding    idea,  the   OOQttOCJ 
thread  of  constitutional  philosophy,  for  throe  thousand  years  ; 
an  axiom  as  fully  acknowledged,  a  dof  trine  as  firmly  held,  by 
democrats  as  by  monarchists;  the  fundamental  assumption  I 
of  Macau  lay   and    Gui/ot,  as  of  Hume   and    C-laimdun.      The 
campliiint  of  tbo  present   assailants  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
grievance  which  lorina  the  topic  of  one-half  their  deul-i  01 
and  underlies  the   whole,  rests  on   a  new,   a   moat  un-Knglish, 
and    till    nuw    unhrard-of   heresy,   a  bercay  which    Whiff   and 
Tory  historians   and   philosophers  would  alike  have   pronounced 

anathtma  ;  whleb,  os  two  or  three  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  its 
promulgator*  have  perceived,  strikea  at  tlie  very  root  of  our  own 
and  all  other  parliamentary-  constitutions,  at  the  very  existence 
of  a  Second  Chamber. 
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Heredi>  I  fertile  theme  of  easy  dentine  tatim. 

Thai  500  gentlemen  should  bo  legislators  by  right  of  birth,  aid 
claim  a  veto  on  the  decisions  of  fi58  elected  |tolilieians,  rrprr* 
Kntinf/ three  million*  or  fivi>  millions  of  householders,  sooni* 
llki  I  politicu  paradox,  rather  than  a  infection!  possibility,  aa 
arguable  proposition.  That  no  man  should  acquire  politics! 
power  simply  by  tighl  of  birth,  may  |m«*  for  *  truism.  L^zicd 
fallacies  are  often  effect  ire  figures  of  rhetoric.  In  logic,  in 
reason,  to  prove  too  much  is  to  hare  proved  nothing.  Btl 
the  excess  of  proof  that  is  suicidal  to  a  legal  Argument  ooW 
enhances  the  effect  of  popular  oratory.  Hereditary  legisbtjea 
sounds  anoui:ilniis  rnuu^li,  The  audience  forget  that  ben- 
monarchy  and  hereditary  aristocracy  stand  exactly  on  the  same 
botiogl  that  hereditary  influence,  hereditary  wealth,  bere- 
ditaM  education,  are  in  abstract  reason  equally  unfair  and 
indefensible.  As  matter  of  theoretical  equity  and  ethical  logic, 
nu  H30  should  profit  or  sutler  by  his  father'*  merit  or  d" 
Practically,  the  whole  order  of  society  rest*  on  a  founilanos 
of  hereditary  privilege;  and  were  society  reorganized  from 
the  foundation.  Nature  would  still  visit  the  sins  and  the  virle*» 
«if  (In   1 1  ej  then  children,  to  die  third  tod  fbvrtti  semen- 

tion.  How  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ait  tbftr 
by  their  own  deserts  alone?  Mop-  (/mii  >uk  or  iwu  ii 
their  seats  almost  as  directly  as  tho  Peers,  as  much  as  OMBV 
baronetcies  or  their  estates.  Very  many  arc  returned  for  a 
county  or  a  rural  borough  by  fore*  of  hereditary  connerdw. 
A  majority  would  never  have  found  their  way  there,  but  fat 
the  wealth,  credit,  and  c-liaracter  of  their  forefathers.  Many,  eves 
of  those  whose  personal  merit  has  undoubtedly  entitled  then  to 
il:<ii  poeitlOD,  wouhl  never  have  .1  i.iiit-d  it  save  as  the  sons  si 
lathers  whose  eininence  (fives  their  children  twenty  years' start 
in  public  life  ;  gives  them  ut  thirty  what  they  could  not  have 
earned  at  fifty.  A  very  small  proportion  have  made  the  fortunes 
without  which  they  could  not  have  aspired  to  Parliament.  Air 
there  twenty  Members  in  the  House  who  have  risen  by  their 
own  exertions  from  the  ranks?  In  politics  as  in  soc . 
mm  inherit,  for  fine  who  has  arhiereii  his  nd  i 

who  have  achieved  it,  nine  in  ten  lnivr  indented  the  meant  and 
the  opportunity  of  achievement.  The  i  hoice  of  the  conttita- 
encies  is  practically  limited  to  a  few  thousands  who  bare  in- 
herited a  certain  social  position,  plu4  a  few  score  who  bar* 
forced  their  way  into  that  undefined  aristocracy.  The  Upper 
House  contains  a  larger  number  of  men  not  born  to  the  Peeraer 
then  the  Lower  of  men  not  Ijorn  tocomps  id  no  expensirc 

education.    And,  practically,  the  chance  of  birth  chooses  not  leu 
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wisely  than  the  chance  of  the  ballot  .Neither  1  louse  contains 
the  •collective  wisdom*  even  of  i?ie  class  it  represents.  If  the 
I'con  be  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  exertion,  they  ^re  exempt 
also  from  the  degrading  and  dishonoiirin/  menu  to  which  %<i 
many  ambitious  politicians  owe  tho  favour  of  larjre  conctitu 

,  m  ;cs — false  pretences,  extorted  pledges,  servile  Mihmusinn 
to  swlf-electad  caucuses :  if  less  amenable  to  public  opinion,  they 
Are  more  independent  of  unworthy  and  illegitimate  influences, 

How  high   tho  level,   not  merely   of  character,  but  even   >-.( 
practical   political   ability,   an   hereditary  order  gives    us,  Mr. 
OI:wUtiin.'  himself  baa  confessed  by  acta  far  more  algniflcaiV 
than   words.      Ky  his   own   admission,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
highest    political  capacity,  even  of  the   Liberal   party,  is   to    1"' 
found    among   our    hereditary    Ir-i  l.it<>ra.       Radical    prejudice 
apart,  the   Piiine  Minister   has  strong  motives  tor  <  homing  a 
majority  of  hit   principal  colleagues,  and  especially  the  chiefs 
of  the  two  groat  Bpcodiog  departments,  in  the  Commons.     Vet 
of  his   ten  principal  colleagues,  he  hns  selected   six  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Peerage,     Taking  six  of  the  most  eminent  Liberals 
niirVnlc    the   (  abiii*'!,   ins    Duke   of    .A f v' v  1  - ,    the    Marquis    of 
Lansdownc,  and  Lord   IJutlonn   arc  Peers,   and   not  unworthy 
In  muiparr  with   Mr.  Bright,    Mr.  Ooschen,  and  Mr.  Forster. 
Tbo  chance  of  birth,  reinforced  hy  tho  selection  of  the  Crown, 
has  given   us  as  Large  n  share  ol  Parliamentary  ability,  as  the 
chance  of  popular   election  qualified  by  the  conditions  which 
practically  restrict  it.     In  fact,  the  popular  and  plausible  as* 
sumption,  that  the  ability  of  an   hereditary  political  caste  can 
be  measured   by  the  calculus  of  probabilities,  that  it   produces 
only  its  numerical  proportion  of  able  men,  is  falsified  by  history 
and    by  tic  evidence   before  our  eyes.      Inheritance,  marriage, 
Kpocxaaoy,  education,  opportunity,  have  Bach  a  powerful  ele- 
Paling  influence;  and   all   unite  to  raise  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual average  of  royal  mid  noble  families  far  above  Lin-  general 
Not  one  middle-class  family   in  a  thousand,  probably, 
d  show  in  as  many  generations,  Among  numbers  as  limited, 
anything  like  tho  average  character  and  capacity  of  the  I'l m- 
tsuccnets,    the    Tudor  s,    the    Houses    of   Valois   anil    llourbon, 
Orange  or  Savoy,  Orleans  or  Hohenzollem.     Reinforced  as  it 
is  in  each  jpeneTntion  by  the  ablest  lawyers,  the  rnoit  successful 
soldiers,  several  of  the  few-must  statesmen  of  the  country,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  ablest   and  most  useful  members  of 
the    Lower  House,  the  intellectual   character  ;md   tOM   of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  superior  to  that  of  any  legislative  assembly 
io   tin-    proridj    the    Mouse  of  Commons  excepted,   and   hanll. 
inferior  to  that.     We  have  got,  by  historical  accident,  the  best 
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fxitting  Second  Chamber,  one  which  resembles  much  mors* 
than  is  commonly  understood  the  greatest  of  nil  ruling  as- 
semblies, (ho  Roman  Senate.  Such  an  institution  is  more 
easily  abolished  than  reformed  or  replaced. 

But  the  constitution,  the  privileges,  the  powers  of  the  Upper 
House,  sven  the  manner  of  their  exorcise,  are  rather  avairattc 
repr<Ku:hes  than  mortal  offences.  Tb«  MM  unpardonable  sin  of 
the  Lords  is  not  birth,  hereditary  rank,  or  legislative  privilagr, 
but  that  to  which  they  all  contribute,  in  which  they  all  cali- 
nate,  and  to  which  their  ttannrbest  advocate  must  plead  ^ 
The  Lords  arc  Conservative  ;  or — for  Conservatism  is  oompm* 
tive — they  nre  more  Conservative  than  the  Commons  or  Cos 
constituency.  Partisans  complain  sharply  and  praeticaJli,  tkst 
tin-  Tiuii-4  liavr  a  standing  majority  in  the  Upper  House 
More  subtle  rcasoners  express  the  same  complaint  in  the  general 
allegation,  tlml  the  Luids  arc  out  of  harmony  with  the  001 
that,  while  the  people  are  generally  Radical,  the  Peers  are  eoa- 
stantly  Conservative,  The  charge  is  true  ;  and,  what  is  oo«f» 
worthy,  the  evil,  if  it  bo  an  evil,  seems  incurable,  inhe«s* 
perhaps  in  titled  wealth  and  heritahlc  privilege.  The  obstiosrj 
of  thr  disease  is  proved  by  the  strength  of  the  remedies  thai 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  Since  1930  Liberal  Ministers  hart 
lavished  peerages  as  if  they  sought  to  swamp  the  Upper  H«ur; 
yet  have  failed  seriously  to  affect  its  Conservative  character  at 
even  its  party  bias.  There  is  something  in  the  almuspbcn 
of  the  Peerage  unfavourable  to  modem  Liberalism.  On*  afa* 
another,  the  Peers,  not  only  of  his  predecessors'  but  of  his  0*1 
creation,  fall  off  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  standard.  Tory  sw 
pelted  with  charges  of  inconsistency,  ingratitude,  even  iassa- 
cerity  ;  but  the  whip  is  cracked  over  them,  tlie  resolutions  of 
the  Caucus  are  launched  at  them,  in  vain.  Evil  communica- 
tion* quickly  corrupt  sound  polities;  and  I.ihernlicn  owes  nsscr 
to  the  hereditary  Peerage  than  to  its  new  creations.  Th*  <& 
VVhig  families  are  truer  to  their  traditionx,  than  the  new  snento 
their  pledges  and  their  past  The  fact  is  significant,  if  W 
significance  be  other  and  deeper  than  party  reproaches  sufgtst 
The  character  of  the  bondnge  may  bo  judged  by  th»  ressH 
of  (mancipation.  If  the  security  of  a  seat  I o.-  life,  release 
from  the  dictation  of  Three  Hundreds  anil  Fire  Hundmfc, 
suffice  to  turn  a  sound  Liberal  into  a  modcra<  i  .  ,,,  the* 
must  have  been  something  factitious  and  unreal,  not  to  say  cutt- 
pulsory,  about  his  Liberalism.  The  attachment  of  foliosten, 
who  desert  as  soon  aa  their  rewaid  is  attained,  must  haw 
baan  due  to  a  lively  sense  of  favour*  to  come.  There  a* 
no  such    complaints  oC   desertion   from   the   opposite  rank*- 
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which  cannot  retain  tlic  adhesion  of  independent 
votaries,  a  leader  whose  followers  fall  from  hiui  when  no  lot 
coerced  by  hope  or  fonr,  must  bate  &  vvry  feeble  hold  on 
allegiance  of  the  claw  from  which  Pten  ore  taken.  The  luke- 
w*rmMit,  or  worse,  of  Lord  Granville's  recruits,  shows  bow 
little  of  heart)'  or  spontaneous  Liberalism  exists  in  the  class 
from  which  those  recruits  axe  picked  for  loyalty  and  good 
service — the  able,  wealthy,  well-born  members  of  the  Lower 
House 

In  one  word,  the  Conservatism  of  the  I'ecrs,  a  Conservatism 
which  •>>  rapidly  infects  the  picked  and  chosen  retainers  of 
a  Radical  Minister,  only  reflects  the  Conservatism  of  Knglisb 
society,  of  property  And  education,  intelligence  and  experience. 
The  neue*  of  Lords  is  no  oligarchy.  Constantly  recruited 
from   below,   and    mainly   from   the  Liberal   elements  of  the 

. .  il  and  commercial  aristocracy,  it  cannot  lose  touch  of 
tbc  public  opinion  to  which  that  aristocracy  contributes  so 
important  an  element.  Kveiv  Second  Chamber  is  com  para* 
tivelyr  Conservative,  Conservative  in  proportion  to  the  inde- 
pendent tenure  of  senatorial  seats  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
general  contentment  of  the  educated,  intellectual,  propertied 
classes — that  is,  (o  the  general  excellence  of  the  Government — 
on  the  other.  If  too  House  of  Lords  be  exceptionally  Con- 
servative, it  is  because  the  educated  claascs  of  England  are 
OCCpUonally  content  with  the  existing  Constitution  ;  inclined 
to  apprehend  that  any  change,  unlets  very  gradual  and  very  well 
Considered,  is  more  likely  to  imperil  property  and  order  than  to 
secure  freedom  and  diffuse  enlightenment.  One  Radical  organ 
only  has  penetrated  the  true  meaning  of  that  Conservative 
in  \,  against  which  Radical  speakers  and  writers  at  lain 
declaim  as  a  mere  accident  of  the  hereditary  constitution  of  the 
Upper  House.  The  'Spectator1  alone  discerns  the  root  of  the 
matter,  the  certainty  that  any  independent  English  Second 
Chamber,  any  Senate  worthy  of  the  name,  will  in  proportion 
CO  iu  independence  reflect  the  cautious  temper,  the  dislike  to 
,  the  satisfaction  with  the  present,  the  national  pride,  tbc 

ton   for  the  greatness  and  integrity  of  the   Kmpirc,  which 

the  ruling    principles   of  Toryism,   the  characteristics   of 
anted  English  society.     The  proixisnl  that  the  Minister  of 

day  shall  nominate  the  Upper  House  for  the  duration  of 
each  Parliament,  seems  the  very  extravagance  of  party  spirit. 
Spectator*  is  far  too  shrewd  not  to  see,  that  such  a  House 
would  be  dependent  and  servile  beyond  the  dependence  and 
•anility  <»f  the  best-disciplined  representative  majority  or  the. 
t-organucd    caucus.      Holding    their    scats  on   sufferance, 
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the  great  body  of  stich  nominees— all  but  those  whose  eminent? 
secured  them  from  exclusion — would  he  simply  the  M 
pieces,  thr  proxy  holders,  of  the  Minister  OQ  whom  lliey  urMt 
dcpcnJ  for  re-nomination.  Hut  no  purge  low  complete,  eo 
rt*tnrcJ v  lean  \inlrnt,  would  serve  the  purpose.  Nothing  let 
abject  dependence  can  give  us  a  Radical  Senate. 

Arid  us  a  Second  Cbubbtt  always  1%  and  lauit  be,  to  it 
should  be  Conservative — Conservative  in  right  of  its  functions, 
as  well  as  by  force  of  its  character  and  position.  In  a  repre- 
sentative Chamber  chosen  by  direct  popular  alecdon,  the  pan; 
of  movement  will  always  CDJOJ  a  disproportionate  power,  aie 
Its  extreme  wing  will  always  exercise  an  excessive  in  flavor*. 
I  :w  Radical,  the  malcontent,  is  always  the  more  active  as  wall 
ftl  tin-  noisier  party.  Party  organisation  is  indispensable  to  lis 
machinery  of  popular  government,  and  party  organisation  wfO 
always  give  undue  weight  to  the  Extreme  Left,  They'ras 
the  machine,'  and  wield  its  tremendous  powers  of  combo. 
The  Moderates,  comparatively  silent  by  temper  and  by  embarrass- 
ment, hampered  by  the  sense  of  a  false  position,  awl  utterly 
disorganized,  can  exercise  little  or  no  restraining  influence  <■ 
Radical,  can  give  little  support  or  self-confidence  ro  MiMlcrsis, 
representatives.  Within  doors  and  without,  the  weight  of  thoar, 
nominally  Liberal  but  essentially  Conservative,  who  desire 
a  few  immediate  practical  reforms,  but  look  with  distrust  and 
iipji.i-ln-nsion  upon  i he  hiiger.  wider,  more  daring  objects  01*  uV 
Radicals,  is  thrown  into  the  Radical  scale.  Nothing  bat  * 
general,  careful,  effective  scheme  of  proportionate  or  uainoritt 
representation,  can  prevent  the  Radicals  from  exerting  in  the 
Representative  Chamber  a  power  altogether  disproportionate; 
and  no  representation,  however  exact,  of  ibe  voters,  can  uVprtre 
them  of  the  advantage  tbey  derive  from  their  own  activity, 
forwardness,  and  organization,  from  thr  comparative  indif- 
ference and  inertia  characteristic  of  Conservatism.  Evenoasset 
an  accurate  and  equal  system  of  representation,  tlic-n,  the  inhe- 
rent Conservatism  of  n "Second  Chamber  is  a  necessary  and  in- 
disputable counteractive.  Under  our  actual  and  in  ■!  sys- 
tem ol  the  exclusive  representation  of  majorities  no  rnlistribsrooa 
can  correct  the  artificial  tendencies  which  aggravate  the  natural 
preponderance  of  the  restless,  mobile,  sanguine,  over  the  quiet* 
satisfied,  cautious,  Conservative,  elements  of  the  cotnmamtv. 
Tin-  artificial  Conservatism  of  an  hereditary  Upper  Honse,  era* 
were  that  House  far  more  powerful,  far  less  barn|H*r*d  aa4 
fettered  in  the  use  of  its  powers  than  it  is,  would  du  no  more 
than  redress  the  balance. 

It  is  notorious  \ua\  some  measures  are  passed,  that  man* 
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vntP*  arr  given,  in  the  f./»wer  llriii*e,  in  psilfllM  on  the  certainty 
of  failure.  Member*  rote  against  their  conscience  lor  proposal* 
bcUaffe  U>  be  noxious  ami  dangerous,  proposal*  Vmcfi  thrv 
would  be  reluctant  and  ashamed  to  carry  into  effect ;  because 
they  arc  confident  that,  if  a  majority  in  the  GdnflUBl  want 
principk*  or  pluck  to  extinguish  them,  jet,  when  sent  up  to  the 
Lord*,  tlsey  will  In-  rejected  certainly  and  quicilv,  to  tbc 
gratification  of  none  more  than  their  Supporters.  These  pro- 
posals  arc  not  popular  ;  they  are  the  crotchets  of  cliques,  with 
whose  tnppnrt  the  party  in  a  particular  lodlltj  8  uinor  dispense, 
la  one  constituency  the  Irish  Home-Rulers,  in  another  the 
int  i-Vaccinationists,  in  a  third  the  compulsory  Teetotallers,  or 
sont  other  sect  whoso  dogma*  are  equally  repugnant  to  the 
majority  of  Liberals,  insist  on  extorting:  a  pledge ;  and  the 
pledge  it  lightly  given,  because,  say*  the  demagogue  i<>  himself, 
1  Thank  God,  we  hare  a  House  of  Lords! '  This  is  of  course  a 
misuse  of   the  security  afforded    by  the  free  rcto  of  til'-  Second 

Chamber,  but  it  iauiettM  a  danger  n-hich,  mn  Khftl  veto 
withdrawn,  would  be?  practical  and  might  be  grave.  The 
worst  peril  of  Democracy  is,  not  the  despotism  o(  a  majority, 
b«H  the  tyranny  of  minorities — a  tyranny  which  p;ui. 
zxtion  renders  possible.  A  powerful  sect,  or  a  combination  of 
insignificant  sects,  social,  political,  or  religious,  can  turn  the 
scale  in  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  constituencies — that  i«,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  itself.  It  may  not  number  b  per  cent,  of 
lUr  electors;  hut  those  U  per  cent,  can  by  their  support  give 
a  Liberal  Ministry  a  working  majority,  or  by  their  detection 
cau  lean:  it  in  a  minority.  They  put  their  own  price  on  their 
support  ;  and,  but  for  the  House  ot  Lords,  that  price  would  be, 
not  a  formal  and  impotent  resolution,  but  effective  legislation, 
odious  perhaps  to  three-fourths  of  the  country  anil  really  ap- 
proved only  by  an  infinitesimal  minority.  And  what  is  true  of 
sections  is  true  in  a  far  greater  degree  of  the  Extreme  Left,  the 
destructive  Radicals.  Together  with  those  allies  who  accept 
keaflily  a  portion  of  rlu-ir  erred,  these  furm  1  majority  of  tbc 
Liberal  party ;  say  86  per  cent,  of  the  constituency.  To  the 
active,  earnest,  restless,  and,  above  all,  the  working  portion  of 
the  party  in  ih*  constituencies,  tlu*y  dictate  it*  policy.  Hut  for 
the  local  influence  of  the  Whig  element  in  the  territorial  and 
commercial  aristocracy,  they  would  return  ft  rast  majority  of 
Radical *.  As  it  Is,  the  Members  returned  are  for  tho  most  wart 
pledged  to  Radii. d  idem,  ideas  dixltkftd  h\  main  Be*  themselves. 
and  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  supporters.  But  tho 
measures  practically  submitted  to  the  country  at  a  general 
election  are  at  least  accepted  by  the  majority.     The  ocggaoAia* 
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tion    of    the    Caucus    Las    introduced    a    novel    danger.      The 
Members  Arc  controlled,  influenced,  or  coerced,  by  the  organbtd 
section  of  their  supporters,  and  inu»t  obey  a  MittftCf  bucked  bj 
the  Caucus  in  any  proposed  legislation,  however  that  legislation 
may  take  the  country  by  surprise.     The   only  security  *e*iai: 
such  an  abuse  of  jinwri,  nut  perhaps  by  Mi    i  il  ui 
but  by  a  younger,  more  active,  and  equally  imperious  successor, 
lies  in  the  certainty,  that  a  measure  thus  forced  upon  the  ixiualr; 
would  be  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.     Were  the  power  of  re» 
jeetion  once  wrested  from  the  Lords,  there  would  be  no  security 
whatsoever  against  the  passage  of  Radical  and   eren    reac- 
tionary measures,  approved  only  by  a  minority  of  the  people,  by 
the   reluctant   votes  of   a    disciplined   Parliamentary   ms 
An  unscrupulous  Minister,  commanding  such  a  majority,  would 
be  virtually  autocratic.    In  the  last  retort,  such  a  Minister  might 
induce  the    House   to   double    its    term,  or  vote   itsell   perma- 
nent: there  is  an  historic  precedent  for  eithci  uuuise,  aud  only  a 
vigorous  personal  use  of  the  Royal  prerogative  could  prevent  it. 
And  short  of  such  extreme  violence,  Ministerial  arrogance  aoJ 
party  spirit  might,  and  surely  would,  abuti-   in   less  outrageous 
but   very   objectionable   ways   the    absolute   power  of  a  work 
Chamber. 

Far  from  the  insolence  of  overweening  strength,  ascribed  to  it 
by  some  reckless  talkers,  the  Upper  Houae  has  shown  ihroaga- 
out  its  recent  history  the  caution  of  conscious  weakness.  Ret 
to  go  iuitlier  back,  the  conflict  aud  the  final  iMpitulalioo  ot 
1831-2  established  a  new  constitutional  limit  to  their  power* 
and  restricted  yet  more  closely  its  practical  exercise.  Since 
then,  they  can  never  throw  out  an  important  measure  save  st 
their  peril.  The  Minister  may,  at  his  pleasure,  appeal  to  tart 
country  ;  and  if  that  appeal  go  against  them,  the  Lords  mast 
yield.  A  similar  restraint  Ims  sufficed  to  render  all  but  obsolete 
the  undoubted  prerogative  nf  the  Sovereign  to  dismiss  his 
Ministers  at  pleasure.  George  111.  used  that  prerogative  rashly 
in  his  youth,  and  felt  keenly  the  consequent  mortification  of 
having  to  receive  back  his  discarded  servants,  When  at  last  he 
found  courage  to  dismiss  the  Coalition,  after  bitter  personal  aid 
political  provocation,  it  was  with  the  expressed  resolution  to 
'return  to  Hanover*  rather  than  again  submit  to  inch  humilia- 
tion. Since  that  time  the  experiment  b&i  been  only  once 
repeated,  when  William  IV.  dismissed  Lord  Melbourne's  govern- 
ment. An  aristocratic  assembly,  if  less  sensitive  than  a  Prince 
to  the  personal  rebuff,  is  not  less  alive  to  the  political  humilia- 
tion of  such  a  defeat.  Neither  the  House  of  Lords  nor  it* 
readers  will  ever  \igtaly  aubject  themselves  to  the  reproach  uf 
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obstructing:  public  busmen,  of  putting  the  country  to  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  a  general  election,  upon  trivial  cause  or  without 
reasonable  hope  of  victory.  Already  their  veto  is,  in  fact  if 
Dot  in  form,  suspensive  only  ;  and  it  is  exercised  far  more  rarely 
and  PBMfWdl)  i  >ui  would  lie  one  less  formidable  in  name  and 
theory. 

Since  lo"3l  the  Lords  have  thrown  out  no  measure  of  first  .mil 
bat  two  or  three  of  second  rate  importance,  Tlirv  have  shown 
themselves,  if  anything,  too  susceptible  to  popular  outcry,  too 
sensitive  to  tl»«  y*  .  niinriiv  "f  their  position,  as  a  legislative  body 
cnting  a  single  economic  interest  and  based  on  hereditary 
privilege  En  ■  democratic  n#r.  A  few  of  thr  older  mid  better- 
informed  Liberal  speakers  and  journalists  have  founded,  upon 
this  iadispGtabls  I  utocicd  fact,  an  argument  ualoal  the  present 
employment  ol  a  tirLi  used  with  such  signal  reserve.  '1  Iwy 
bare  quoted  the  practice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington:,  of  Lonl 
l.widhui-tt,  Lord  Derby,  and  I<ord  IWconsfielri,  as  a  reproach 
against  Lord  Salisbury.  They  hare  cited  the  former  signal  con- 
cessions mI"  the  1  Pi"''  1  louse  ;s*  precedents  in  |  condemn 
its  present  course;  just  as,  wore  the  Lords  to  vield  now,  the& 
ridding  would  be  turned  against  them,  would  be  treated  as  a. 
virtual  confession  of  error,  debarring  thai  for  the  future  from 
any  independent  action  upon  anyqucstion  whutsorvci.  Already 
our  Second  Chamber  is  one  of  the  weakest  known  to  history, 
weaker  than  any  but  those  recent  imitations  which  some  foreign 
States  have  attempted  to  construct  upon  the  same  lines,  without 
the  strength  derived  from  tradition,  wealth,  hereditary  rnnk,  and 
social  influence.  It  is  incomparably  wsnkti  tli.m  thr  Am.  i 
or  Roman  Senate,  weaker  even  than  the  present  Semite  of 
France  or  the  Council  of  Victoria.  Were  the  pretensions  of  the 
Radicals  established  by  foree  or  virtually  admitted  hy  a  sur- 
render, the  Upper  House  would  no  longcT  be  a  Second  Chamber 
in  any  intelligible  cense.  Upon  question*  involving  no  party 
intermit  01  feeling,  it  might  perhaps  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
Royal  Commission  for  the  preparation  or  revision  of  legislation. 
Upon  all  political  questions,  impotent  to  resist,  restrain,  or 
revise,  and  therefore  unheard  and  unheeded  when  it  endeavoured 
to  warn  or  advise,  it  would  sink  into  a  mere  debating  club. 

■me  of  the  agitators,  exasperated  by  actual  disappointment 
mtioipated  defeat,  have  gone  fir  beyond  abuse  and  invective, 
far  beyond  that  course  of  intimidation  to  which  their  Wader's 
origin  si  language  seemed  to  afford  a  sanction.  They  b.ivr  pre- 
sumed |o  menace  the  Lords  with  a  wholesale  creation  of  Peers. 
One  at  least  among  them  bus  been  insolent  enough  to  threaten 
the  Sovereign  herself  with  a  refusal  of  supplies,  should  she  daxa* 
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in  pursuance  of  her  unquestioned  right  iind  obvious  doty,  to 
sit  inn '.inv.itntiiHinl.  Violence  of  this  kind  000- 
dcrnna  itself.  Those  who  use  it  are  beneath  reproach,  M 
are  iin|MTviom  to  replead  They  would  not  understand,  and 
their  wiser  associates  do  not  need  to  be  told,  that  measure*  of 
this  class  arc  revolutionary  in  character  and  essence  ;  incatVTtf, 
to  uso  Mr.  Lincoln's  memorable  phrase,  of  war  and  not  of 
politics.  One  only  conceivable  case  could  justify  the  Sovertip 
£s)g  the  prerogative  to  override  the  deliberara  judgment ti 
a  House  of  I'm  i iniiM  -nt,  ilir  determination  of  that  House  per- 
sistently to  reject  a  mensure  (nearly  wit!  deadedly  demanded  In 
tlio  country,  to  resist  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies.  Socii 
WftS  the  BSBOSJ  of  Lord  (irey*  Otbcrwitt  indefensible  threat*! 
1832.  Nothing  but  such  an  emergency  as  would  exeat*  rebtl- 
linn  i-.uuld  jusitif*.  in  the  present  w'  ■  nsftlia]  of  Mippliea,  a 
deliberate  resort  to  the  disorganization  of  society,  the  paralui< 
of  civil  government.  No  Radical,  however  intemperate,  pre- 
Tending  to  the  rank  of  a  statesman,  sobered  by  even  a  few  years 
experience  of  political  responsibility,  imagines  that,  till  on 
appeal  in  ilw  country  lias  been  tried  in  vain,  any  mora  Mrissgtssl 
coercion  con  possibly  be  attempted. 

A  stinng  BcCOpd  I  'ham  bar  is  the  dread  and  abhorrence  of  the 
domagogue  who  trades  on  popular  ignorance  an- 1  j 
party  organization  BUAipolaloa  foj  the  end*  of  faction.  Sucb  s 
demagogue  must  be  short-sighted  indeed,  to  attempt  al 
moment  either  the  abolition  or  the  reform  of  the  Upper  House. 
Kithrr  count  must  be  fatal  to  his  ultimate  aim.  The  counrn 
will  not  dispense  with  a  Second  Chamber.  A  reformed  House 
of  Lords  might  exercise  its  powers  with  far  greater  freedom.  A 
reconstituted  Senate  would  probably  Ik*  invested  with  a  wider 
jurisdiction,  and  its  nominal  functions  would  of  course  be 
literally  realised. 

The  language,  demeanour,  threats,  and  demands  of  the  agi- 
ustOK,  have  been  violent  and  extreme  beyond  recent  example; 
but  the  boldest  among  them  shrink  from  gsTattg  name  and  twin 
to  their  ultimate  end,  and  the  responsible  leaders  will  not  avow 
it  even  to  themselves.  Vet  thnt  end  is  as  unmistakeable  as  it 
is  revolutionary.  To  dispense  with  a  Second  Chamber,  to  vest 
unlimited,  unriualiricd,  indisputable,  unquestionable  power  in  a 
single  Assembly,  is  a  revolution  ;  a  revolution  far  more  com- 
plete and  searching  than  the  expulsion  of  a  dynasty  or  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Third  Estate;  a  revolution  certain' 
to  be  effected  by  a  side-wind,  as  the  incidental  corollary  of  * 
minor  party  quarrel.  Yet  this,  and  nothing  less,  is  tbe  linuie- 
ciiate,   direct,   almost   wvlfogpiaed   purport   of    every    Liberal 
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harangue.  This  and  nothing  else  Is  the  meaning,  not  of  wiUl 
Radical  declamation  and  denunciation,  but  of  ibB  demands 
advanced  by  leading  Liberal  journals  and  statesmen  ;  and  no 
oilier  sense  can  be  attached  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  language. 
It  is  not  merely  that  submission  to  menace  would  ruin  the 
authority  «f  the  Upper  Mouse.  The  exception  taken  goc*  10 
the  root  of  their  power ;  it  fatal  to  their  jurisdiction  in  foto. 
Tbe  claim  in  its  most  moderate  form  is  that,  whenever  tbe 
Houses  differ:  the  Lords  must  give  way,  and  at  once;  that  a 
vole  of  the  Commons  must  be  final  and  without  appeal;  'tit 
<ju>'m)  plelx  jimcrit  populum  trnerrt.'  To  such  a  pretention, 
driven  home  by  Parliamentary  pressure  and  enforced  by  menace, 
the  Lords  simply  can  nut  yield. 

Nor  would  it  he  prudent,  in  our  judgment,  for  the  Upper 
Hi -use  to  withdraw  from  the  ground"  it  now  occupies  on  the 
mere  prodnrtion  of  a  Redistribution  scheme.  There  could  be  no 
certainty,  as  wc  have  already  intimated,  that  the  scheme  thus 
laid  upon  thr  table,  for  a  specific  purpose,  would  be  adhered  to. 
.Mr.  Morlcy,  with  fatal  candour,  has  gone  out  of  his  war  to 
remind  us  of  this  peril,  Inst  Any  of  us  should  by  chance  overlook 
it.  It  is  one  ot  Mr.  Mortals  peculzor  uses,  to  be  ever  and  anon 
linking  damaging  admissions  cuuecruing  the  |K.'ison  or  peisuus 
whose  caufce  ho  undertakes  to  espouse.  When,  therefore,  we  aro 
told  that  the  simple  production  of  a  plan  of  redistribution  should 
be  etir.iu'h  ed  ovtsmnsfl  Conservative  scruples,  we  miut  decline 
to  be  entrapped  by  a  decoy,  the  objects  of  which  have  been 
kindly  explained  to  us  beforehand.  A  thousand  chances  might 
occur  to  prevent  tlie  Radical  party  carrying  out  ilu-ir  engngc* 
incuts.  The  Caucus  could  hi*  set  to  work  against  it;  Mlffihtt 
procession  through  London  might  be  got  up;  a  sort  of  Royal 
IVogresa  could  be  arranged  for  the  K'i! <ii.  MApjiltcr  in  Scotland 
or  somewhere  else;  and  at  last  there  might  Ih*  the  nnnuunce- 
ment.  that  Mr.  (Gladstone  had  changed  his  mind.  Or  ho  might 
r*>tirv  from  office  altogether,  und  bis  successor  could  very  well 
decline  to  take  over  his  stock-in  trade,  The  Birmingham 
maxim,  which  now  passes  current  iu  every  true  fold,  is  that  all 
is  lair  in  politics,  and  only  a  few  benighted  newspapers  here 
..ml  there  talk  to  us  about  pitting  our  trust  in  *  statesmen,'  and 
tell  us  that  we  ought  to  surrender  everything  on  the  strength  of 
a  few  glib  promises.  The  present  Conservative  leaders  owe  a 
duty,  not  only  to  the  party  of  to-day,  but  to  the  party  which  is  to 
survive  them,  and  they  have  no  right  to  permit  themselves  ' 
sent  on  the  fool's  errand  which  is  Apparently  bung  got  reads. 

There  arc  but  two  *  guarantees  *  which,  they  ought   to  consent 
even  to  look  at — one  is  the  simultaneous  passage  of  the  Fysav 
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.11  pledges  leas  tangible  are  like  ropes  of  sand,     For  that  very 
•WOO,  it  is  incumbent  upon   the  Conservatives  to  stand  firm. 


ehisc  Bill  and  the  Redistribution  Bill;  or,  failing  that,  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Franchise  Hill  suspending  its  opera- 
tion until  the  Redistribution  Hill  is  passed.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  other  honourable  basis  of  compromise  open  to  the 
CmMf'TYutivr  leaders,  and  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  cajoled 
by  the  party  in  power  into  the  acceptance  of  anything  short  of 
it,  they  will  not  only  destroy  their  own  reputation*,  but  inflict  a 
deadly  blow  on  the  Constitutional  party  ol*  this  country.  The 
Radicals  will  consent  to  anything  which  does  not  involve  one  or 
other  of  these  renditions,  because  they  know  perfectly  well  tbst 
a] 

reason,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
11  they  are  again  told  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  their  late  leader 
would  have  passed  the  Frnnchisc  Bill  first,  let  thetn  console 
themselves  by  reflecting,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  foresight  and  wisdom  was  delayed  by  sonic 
accident  till  long  after  the  death  of  the  latter ;  and  then  they 
may  further  fortify  themselves  by  reading  the  very  last  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  Disraeli  on  this  subject,  in  his  speech  of 
18th,  1*74.  There  they  will  find  that  the  statesman,  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone  so  justly  but  so  tardily  admires,  warned  us  that 
whenever  the  county  suffrage  was  enlarged,  wo  must  *  Look  also 
to  ihr  redistribution  of  seats  at  tin?  same  time,'  and  that  we 
should  probably  be  driven,  with  or  against  our  wills,  in  'the 
direction  of  electoral  districts.'  *  It  is  tjuite  clear,'  added 
our  late  leader,  'that  the  moment  you  have  passed  an  enfran- 
chisement of  this  kind,  wc  must  be  prepared  to  have  oar 
time  entirely  occupied  in  efforts  to  reassert  the  balance  oi  the 
Constitution,  and  obtain  some  tolerable  representation  of  the 
people  of  England,  which  we  shall  otherwise  have  corxjArttfa 
destroyed,*  Wc  commend  these  passages  to  Mr.  Gladstones 
most  earnest  attention,  since  be  is  now  in  a  frame  nf  mind  to 
receive  the  Disraelian  ideas,  and  we  also  venture  to  advise 
the  present  Conservative  leaders  to  anchor  themselves  fast  to 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  words  wc  have  just  recalled 
to  their  recollection. 
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—the  plain*  In-rt.  ■ill*— eparmwa  and 

i:i>iIri;iL.-.._Ul'n«.    ill',  •)  '       -tlio 

chain  of  books,  1'JO— lufile  Iti  iclcc- 
-  121 -Cbartaet  John's  works. 
lfi£-boofcl  r.f  travel.  U3  125-no- 
Vsls,  4  2A-4-27— Mmsatlonal  Ulcn,  IS? 
—modern  eoneinl  UftVfttBm,  42h. 
'CresecuL  and  tin*  Cnw,'  tin:,  by  Klkit 

''    ..iKlII-l.    I!,      I'Jl. 

Cricket,  458-«ar,y  reference  to,  »CU— 
mauling  to  dUeiit*  the  luws  of  ths 
pnme.   tf». — dorivui:.  >,    </-. 

— Its  merits,  402— «irly  palmim.  & 
-ch»DKa  iii.  Hi;;— u.iglit  of  ball, 
N  I— W  of  the  woxA'taV,1  ib,— tta 


Hanlehoix    Glob,    csaaUisaca1    V? 

Lead,  46ft— ^wooU.i 

— mnlevt  b*w«»fi  tl><*  '  All  RnjjaAi 

Eleven'  and  Twvnty  two  *f  fa 
,.40G — firm**  heavy  bcUlacoc 
cuU-Ik*.  400.  T*7-at«ta  kopt  bj 
ixitriuw,  4C8— '  s«tiBip#a  wiC  «*- 
obugo  in  bowling,  *K— slow  hcm\m 
■Jul  fuf  bowlon,  470—  mnml^re 
bowling.  sTj.— tftntnovecvj  *bg«L  471 
—•low  ivuiid-wna  l*wle»»,  4 
■inKlo-wirket  n...lcb.u,  174 
of  0»b*JdoftOD  and  LvubftH 
I>mJ  K.  Itemnoleik  »nd  F.  Hniwd 
ift. — mnti^h  betwwr  Dmrinwi  «oi 
Mynu,  475— Itwdio*  ld»yw- 
wnaUer.i'L;  -  tab  .  177—'  I  '/AMgtn' 
ni.d  'All  K)i>;lniul  KUf«a(*  A- 
tibii^-.  178— Qm  MorrlitbAQ*  Clttb 
bfroroo  lr»»r*  .  ,  i  i.  .nl'«  ctmimI  C* 
'.fJ  y.*«,  i'..— jcsUlodoatooUmliw 
rad,  179— jcvital  oi  oow&if.A 
— ■  crick*!  •ehiam,'  140— lekslrie 
stnncth  nf  uinuteiir  and  froffrtisi' 

pity,  481— Hjrwr*  and  GmrtlMMO. 

(-/-Mr    r;mee>  rwrmtkaWe  *Mi- 

tn.'»,  4f^3—  gatvaxtney  matches,  ♦** 

1'iiMi.-   Soin.-li    wid    Udiintj 

luMchna,     IftS— Oxfoni     and   Ob- 

(48C-4«—  M"     !'■     »: 
4ss— 'mproreroentrngrwrwl*,  4*^- 
I'fleot  of  clmngaiblo  weaUivr,  *- 

numbrt  i»f  I;  -  s«evB,  W— 

not  pl*yad  l'i  Un  Trench,  tfJ  - 
eaceeas  nf  tlic  AiMbmlion  playsa,*. 
— tbo  I'hoFfDU  Clii>i  :ti  I'ublt*.  A— 
eulogy  on  Mr  R.  Ori  *SO. 

'  (Tutor  I'a|Hir«.a  liic,  518— tbeli  ts)bp 
i  i  .  luHrntbg  hU  rqmuti&o.  A 
111  1-irtJi  Mid  (»r!y  \c«r»,  5tl,  Sftt 
rnnity  Coltoip*.  DuhUa,  OS 
.'i-  Uw  H«r,  i7l— **tv?t 
to  the  -Times'  on  tbv  Prtuok  Bc- 
volaUoa,  A.— Ike  -Cabinet'  aad 
tho  •PSonic.'  .'-23  —  goo*  «a  tW 
3Iiinili  •*■- — Oami«r.   * 

— tdwt#l    for     liownpatrtct. 
first  <i  :io*aatb 

i:i«,  »0. — Chief  fcccretsTT  ft* 
1 1  I. muI,  ib.—tactU  the  Due*  c4* 
'A "■  'litiKtou.  S25-  an«*loU*  of  hsw. 
526— d..!cii"b«  th*  l'liki-  of  V.*t,W7 
— wntva  furtln"  'Q  ;:oTlf«J.' 

ft.— the  •].  daYpm.'  4.- 

Booreton    kj  the   A-lmirally,  5! 
tlUeovors  aorioas  dofaloatiM*,  a^ 
nbflitj  »nd  *o«d,  MO— *->| 
ii    nih'pihI    tnwlo!  v^fettDr 

i  ipfolt,     581  —  a     tiioarit*    mJth 

•  iv..  aaa— tiic  k«h«  •»» 

dun,  :»yy  535  -carwtmtor  •»* 
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iiluvi        Pnrliatiiriil     In 

.    :;i,-it,   bJ 

<hhip     '    r     l        :  :•!<   to 

I 

Mo — pnpnnl  for  bringing 

Im'tNn.  lb  b»  I!  . 

Urn   fruiu  bi»  Kotr  Honk,  Ml 

h  #f  hi 

i  —  awk  » 

■H5— rcfltirn*  lilt 
c  lboAdmtrallT,D40— op 
fiffami   Bill,  HI 

in  r"j>;j(  bo  HoonalkTi  ih.— 

!S—  111* 

at  Went  Moulaey.  MO- 
ta     IVvl     U      .  i:ihl     | 

f*.    fioiacrrillL-    miJ    other*, 
U  Aftfal    on  the  Ooib  I.»w 

httoo,   684 — dirtrrm*  nt    P**l'« 

m.    tk,  —  n«]»m- 

rom    hull)    900    dgdk 
DuWeof  WclHnrtcn'i  • 
SW-WO-nliitit.il.  will.  Lord 
rd,  MO— l)unu>U'>  tiuiinoaitv 
j  Ml — Brtirln    mi    MjphiiUt  n 

r      .        M,.|,[,,l    .-     ,.|        I 

W-de*tlj,  AOI. 

.nlr,  I>f .,  on  tho  craollka  tod 

! 

i  Ma**illiiti«  •romon*.  flOl, 

D. 

.i .    i.  -v  ii.. .    106    DAW   of 

■BVO  '  ■:.   I'Vfi 

7.   RoprwrotiitiYr,   AS   i.- 

taife,  ibi  rmulU  In  Rome  mid 

tau    Hutted 

*n<l    HwitxurUnd,    0.  —  an 

-r»h#ck*  w»il  baliiiiOM 

i,    WO— *•*- 

inclotof,  2«.    .S«  Bed 

r  Nuloni  of.  2l»7  -  nothing 
ft  Tin  *-f  BOWtluDttt,  29J> — 
rl  iwmiirpfiy.  »/>.— ll»i  flrrt 
.ty  of  a  8ute  to  be  <Iumbk\ 
bcdlonce  lo  law,  301 — 11b  xe» 
k  fc|Cl»liiii'«:i  iim |  jicoulUi, 304 

i'<-\<  r  .I     ci  i  stiluli-m      0<     ihfl 

8UtM  *nd  of  the  Swi**  303 
nrxU  Drnjnrrvry,'  »M — #x- 
fricUity,  305— small  wuoant 
»cet  for  It,   807— ^ttttatf  of 

.    t|>l'  •    f    K    ■     r  ,.,.;.  |,l. -• 

I  formi-  .  308— 

i  Raman  k.  [niiihc*,3IO 
oUlty  of  the   Urltlsti    < 

{b.  —  Jeicxuy     Dcotliaui'- 


Cftfn  119     l'"|"  1'W  .tuKlce. 

in       I'-jjiuUr 
(lor.  i'liim  i  i      ::|i*.  lUdB, 

lb  prud]  J'fVW4«u, 

rod  n  mil  18 

Party  and  1'nrty  (io«rrnjnc^l,  SW— 
n-w  lii  bin  ii< 

lino  and  tnilii  iry  ■■ .    '-" 

oompttou  Bftl      m    ii..    :■>.  n.-i. 

RmbUa,  $«-*!  «h<.  i  !-■■!  ■  i 
Hi"    Roman    Ii  "■'•-   Pftrtj 

•trtfe  Intfc  it«.fb.— •>  B 

uf  «cnojnli/ati<'u  *m  ide, 

825 — eouatitutianal  i  >  th« 

I       1I-.1    Stat*-*,    il,  -    naWMf    A     111'' 
■    ■       .    i^« — of  Uio  Cabtaot,  3-7— 
be  iluutc  vf  LorO 

H'KIM  of  CODJIUOIliL. 

llio  Mauduto,  A.— uarrutioub  ■  !   ulC 
ctiic.i.  of    BM   raft,  BSl— 
I      rlnml 
Din  no.  Tern  pi  t   of.  »t  Ephc«iu,   <li»- 

ti'-u    by   Mr    BWmmii,    106   -his 
nrmiigrim-nu  of  |)ia    127  ctfluoam, 
5ir7 — taormmuftbMftfltatt 
J0^— tiwiiMiit-.iilu  Iwoftvutt, 
DioMtetiojLth.'  Atbcninu,  9ia 
Dlokoius  Cborlci*.  tl»  pow«f  of  d* , 

rh:-  BUMBll  r,    U& 

niMMPli's  Mr ..  utuinkn  OB  QOtV,  353. 
Dabob,    couwcmUid    Arrlibinliup    of 

Gftmbnl  by  Maetdillon,  60S. 
Duffcnn,  Lrvil,   on  tlio  cxp«niirm  of 

i  ■  .  IW, 

E. 

Elcb  Murtlor,  tlioir  |»urcufc*e  ftM 

byMr.'ni.r 
Knulutiil    *n<l    bir    Kreoud    CoIonJUl 
I  in  innr  Colaul  l]   Lu 

r  1 1 1  Ot  181  imtnr  iunl»  i.i  .MffO» 
IJftv,  ;       OolotilOJ 

to  U>    i .  KH— uumbvt 

.  !    I  ltl<rn*J« 

Of  tnult.    Hl«»taU-«ldcd  B&agBV 
Uou.    fl».  —  t^jmiiuient    polloy    lu 
Bontli  Afri<:»,  llS-oppoinluici A 
Mr   i     'i 

i  l.'i     •  m 
IfioMl    cliiioclnb-l    fmni    thl    HOBU 

' .   .  fo.  —  the   KimWili  j 

jh.li.-j,  110- prnlcclanic  of  Bo 
lAndsodanaus&tiou  of  tbtTraa*k«1, 
l  17 — .ierorcr»liti  \*uhh  ol  lln    fjDDltt- 

i7..— »ta6>  of  ftflklra  In  Africa,  lift— 
Ifcxr  prtrioibm,  M^— iao«iitu4«  ot 
oto    coVnm\    «\Vkwtf«a^  \V>  —  ^* 
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TnumvuaI  I>ulfig«tes.  15d — Boor  w- 

uuuiy,    lfil — annontiou   or   pro- 

Utotonifn   of    X«w    (Jumna    and    th» 

Wftll    I  Dm  InU't- 

1  tionl  J  I  itlon,  IM---IU  wm- 

□  .  ];■;.    ■  Fcdoral  union.  LOT    ■ 
Iockum  of  our  commerce  rtl 

MUah  r..i 

milwaY,  l)w,  Minno*  nmiiajr*T»«>ff 

-i-     |*ti  h  I    m  nl  ihiui  -    ss 

HgWoccecU,    n  pre*  -if  itlvi      nf     tho 

School  in  Bpfctu,  <w— first 

Knic    poem.   66      b    London  and 

Farii,  *7..— do*th,   177— 'Kl    Diablo 

Minnie).'  t.N. 

13iou  aiu]  Hurron  nrioli  i  m  iHi  •.  i>s. 


1 


Fraffml     Sjitam.    the,    ehoek»      and 
^buUntMof.  MO 

tjjj  VIL    of    BpHUI,     irpn  lii.lr- 

tile:  O'lmttttlttrn  of  IHI2,  linninlir^  n: 

iiii|>ri»r>iif  i.ll  I, tin  I.  tt .- r .  , 

4i:  —  hi«    htinngo    chftfanlrr      M 

■  ihiii'  ["'tfi'i,   i 

.  i.  Mr.  Jtmn    Iwi  Parthenon 

ami  lite  ■  Ti      piOs' 

IM  f.    »Tih  Tamp*   ..i  Hun  <u 
Eplwron/SW  f. 

Kerry,  M  ,  H*  iwmiTit  o1  tlio  Kjiyptinn 

mnoetnaal  with  Mr.  Glndftooa,  273. 

i   Mi.,  aud  the  Luudun  Municipal 
BuV-'J. 
Foreign  Policy,  Mr.  i;i,nl*toT:i'»,  2G7 

-  irt.ifmi  nl'  i.i    Sir    l!iirtl>     I     .  i.      ,i 
— VMknru  end   fnlly  in  hullo.   >-\. 

croaclinuula  nf    Koala,   W8— «nd 
orcopatiou  of  Pflxnkhs,  2C9 — rivulrv 

with  Ix»r<l  .   fi<  LI,  270     -mili- 

tant    OppmflcCD*'     i.i    BSfP^    a*e. — 
mirntuli-r    of    tin-    t.tiniiri»I    onnt-i  1. 

',T2  —  cancesalon   to   Fmnoe,   #>.— 

B(RSE«t  Ticulv  with.  878    HCfrOJ  of 

tho  Govornniotil,  27i     new  w;iy  .-f 

(fta    law,'    27fi — 'plnn 

fn?    Hi*  lu'vpiinii 

territory,     X77  —  (1h«    PchonraWT 

Mtrvi  I..-. nl,    J7--      ill.      Ln'btlabip    of 

'..  mar,  J79,  880-  the  nreraal  of 

'  rory    Si  L'SO       |,-|t,r   M 

"lit   isumivi,  vl— BUmatok   on 

iirntor*    a*    Mliii.tir.    nl    -cinir    ,.. 

—value  nl'  tbn  Fn.-nou  Alliance,  2»s 

our  final   withdrawal   fium    I    :vpt 

■i    u    France,   284  -    Egyj  Son 
prmrivt*      Iftli  —  oonconaorja     *if 

"Ml*.        BlP     S       lliik-.-r'n.         '    ■ 

:.!-.. I     r,u)  I 

-  cxcluatoaof  Dntj  ram  tho 


M,  2<»0— we»l  of  Mf.  OH** 

11,,:,/.  ,   .  «  i  i.-  *«fcm; 

•21*2— mf>io  of  <kmntr<  ■ 

vyi*.  A.— Mr.  flpancaiMi  '•  ■iltuiwiw 

•r-;t-pf  twIi*cto  of  Mie  futaw.  4» 

F«x-huntmF.  la  Xatim. 

4(i:      S  I  :6ft. 

Finiico   imdcr    RtcMtni,    3M—  Or 
various  bndonm*  tmnmU  »  wnfc- 
170 — duancUl  >i»lc«ft.  JTV-U' 

1  ful  ♦XACtkttKL  aftl)      the  «•**• 
ft.     rrmiBttlinir    by    dftg*,    38Uft* 

-f — gm.lnnl  «f«i«a»iiM  <« 
Lku  luyal  i»f.v.-r.  ILMI— wuitol  utiij 
nod  ■--•i:iui"ii  I'lOtbi-rLt-'-^  in  l*« 
prorii  oriMoeintoP  •"> 

.,  &>.—**%»  .if  oiT«if»  *AW  tt( 
,li»i!ii    nl    H  :«t— fe«iti 

lolloy.  Si'J.    See  Blctoeliva 
Frcro,  fflr  lkirtU.  hi.  Afrw«a  pe^. 
[6fl      bnrifcJ   it,    si.    r*hnIV,  *■- 
hU  trrntnii.nl  by  Air.  <llad*wi«s  Sm 

Q. 

Onhfil,  tb«  i  M  Ux.  HI. 

Gartwi  d'Ort(  *■    hu  d*f<iMi  <fc» 
893  — plum   to   ■wn*n*> 
-tWL 
(i^rifi-III.ftTnl  thf  Cuyof  I.' 

IV.'b   llWlt   fit*    UU101'   . 

Of  Ohlldll   I  •-nmti«Q  •*** 

Shofidon,  Sjri 
Gladsfmo.  Mr.,  hw  Uoctmco  •»•  t*< 

third  rending  of  tbc  Kruu-  < 
S3B— ouly  uunlle  iS3)-Jt 

234  _  „,„!.,!.  nci.l 
with  i:72-lfftnir*a 

K.v.iv.,  i*l— mnUW  Uti 
und  roridc 
Glotioctt--:.  I»il;-vi.  ci^'lote  of.  5i^ 
Fulrii-h,    I 
— qu<tll»  til 

.  Mr.,  and  th<-  I'l.i 

JtM-iirn-  raiiwur,   v4-*fc 

Once,  Mi   W   u  .Vrnrkriiln  nWHUh 

m  ncriokttci.  1SH. 
GrittiwUni.    air.    UoLcrt.   tit    vUttfOM 

fnrrr.-lwt,   tl»3. 
ItUiIdn  anilt'ilr(>mj»ai»*. 
I  i«  tavon     Id        i  I         ■«    f*c*    »ti' 

Hlflhellett,an.    .S«Frn»on 


llnuiilton,  oti 
In  the  Until))  lonntHutin 
.  Mim,  uml  P.  b-r  ibfl 
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William,  irrora  at  hw 
tbo  IkAUi  Uotviuuicui 
88. 

hU  «Tffc*m  of  proportional 

tag.  405.    Set  Country  Ufr. 

aril,  Ltii  apccch  hi 
4  Lonla  aoJ  tie  Fiaudiiac 

M 
bo  Lii-  prtvtti  pa 
.  i  , 
do  \im,  liia  oottody 

im-ilt*.  i:r,     mi 

L 

riaxo/  tbo  TIikv  roan*.  JC-J 
we  «ub>«.«U  cotupuod,  1«3 
mi  tow  m  Klii^li  Him  -i'  i  el 
aotad.  J«4.  163— diaiim-tit.- 
Rnvtios  of  the*  tu/w    nook. 

tfiah  pro-ipoot*  in,  2(W. 
■J  r^nvrtotiini  hi    SydnftT, 
about.  New  8ltfft4 
-ufTn^.    in.  - 

Urtli  of,  ia — >-«(li  of 
to  h.>r,  M. 

J. 

n  Uio  woocl»  xn.i  dvkift.  *'«, 


;  Lunl,   hi«  (Kile*    in    tb 
Mar.  Hi,  MC. 

t. 

wlv*.  h;i  idea  of  tic  country 
...  |   ire  ■■<  ai  k  ",  429, 

iii«  f*«n>'* 

■  i:oju»  tlrl 

1  [»l  luiokla,  0l> 

■  i  bi«|i  itioa  of 

Ml  Boali  D»y,'  69 

•  TtTMI  at  I  70. 

►'Illiiiia.  au  rho  •Clnvc-julj. 

nrnt's 

»rl«,  ioiTit  appreciation  of 
Tip*.  4?7 

iferwJt  inii|.lr<.  191,  )jf7f. 
.    liHi     Um    h 
901      parallels   in 


UllynuHc't  '8corw  and  iSiogripWe*,' 

UmU*.  critic  and  cduoatioual  r»f..rui  i 
ut    Spate,    K0    Ml    «fTurU    n|*aia*4 

fllltt  i.*ir    HH-11'   V  ih-i:i 

Word,  M- 
Ecypt.-#0     1.13  local,  ib. 

Lonuou,   Munifli] 

Ita  auculax  hhttuxy,  b—t,- 
of  by  Cnuar,  Q — Ui*  llrtnan  wall,  ii>. 
— bulllr  of  Crajffird,  7— rajiiul  of 
the  Ewt  8«oti«.  ft.— Alfred  wrcats 
t  ftoa  tic  Dane*  8 — lotcr  Sixon 
period,  tt.-buildug  of  thoT  , m> 
10— i'ort-ocvo».  i'A—  SOunfl.  and 
AldAfmn,  I  i  — jmat  Or*  in  113*1,12 
-4oumm  iif«.  «&.— H-tm  MI.'-. 
atUr.k  oa  tie  pririlrKco  of  toe  City, 

i::     Klward  L  rcetoro*  tl 

atrngglo    between    sil«toer«lie    ami 

l>"|iiiliu*  part  lea,  ir»— Lily  guUila,  16 

rd«i  ■  i 

mbf  i''.— rcji*ljii 

L,  18    dia  Station  na<L  tk  b  -1     D 

into    writ,   lib— 

ancient  rights  nwtorcd  far  WiUimu 

and    Mary,     18  —  quarrel    UAMBCQ 
*  ;.  jfgc  111.  and  lie  Cor)K>fatiou,  A. 
— MoLro|K>ULan    arv..    21 
to    ii    I'i  ni ■■  lutici    i  i,    'ii 

— jimvi.ion*    nt     ih<      l.i  1    fur    ill* 
Better  Go»ertuii<i<t  o£  ;y   in^  pro- 
poaud    ut<«    Corpoiu 
pMCd    will    MaiicricaUr.    ' 

•:n«mo  is— tit  c;ud*- 
mi  Oram  ■     "[  '-ii" ■'«  ■ 

.  ■  p<   .i.nin?.    au  —  u  ii  onl  ra- 

il lUCm    */'. — polltknl     fwlf,    M— 
number    of    mccabcoa,    32  —  M< 
oipal   ltobrm   Am** 
Inalgnltlcant  m. 

Of   S  'ni'1   I'.-n.  .    ■' I< 

in  ..<]<  in-,  i.nii  M>lf-  obirol   ( '(■  E&i  ti 

I^nU,  tho  lloU'<  fM 

mont^OO— Ix>t.       j.i  .  ■  b 

th. — roaJ  of 

jrnn-1  vitL  till)  I'i  <n.  bias  DQl, 

— *[iin«   .itiil    notiTOa  t>t  tiu:  C«mnr 

if  uiiivr*..! 
frugo    in   oountriia   notl 

i  'i  in 
.  ilcoaluo   uf  tbo   V 

I  V I        il 

ranct 
BUI.    I 
niliuiul  iuUrcsl  ■  "  Willi* 

oaaaurc,  r»?J-  -daug«r  of  vCTiu-iug»581 
— ltif-ialhtioe  to  be  gradual.  *Iow  m/1 


MM 
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careful,  M2--ctionrtcriatl<*  feature 
of  tbe  AiucxiCMi  Cou*Utation,  it.— 
U.mliUrv  pri»ilevtv  £W  iUpiif- 
tianl  political  ability.  6*^-<wtu«r- 
•ntum  <rf  Hip  1Vt«,  £*7— vntoa 

In  i,..   i  01  o  Hot        rfjrli 

..     i     ,i,t  ,     ,    ;    iImi-.-    .-■  i'  .'.(■•  ■, 

of  ulaoritto*  a  leaoH  <c*  i**ityt  io.— 
»Butif«of  tbo  Hmraign  to  dlo- 

::  i>f,4fiV- 

ItowI  to  tbe  Marf IrliHic  Clnb  far 

W  reart.  47M. 
Loai.   Mil.    I  Hitter  dceeriboA,  BOO. 
XIV.  LaftdM  tlio  8puai.u  Ka- 

Uh  tI;.lx!H.  Ill-  .pffi    ■  !  I-. 

I),  l  riplo  Alliance,  MS— aecnrt  ii^ 
■oriatioiit  nith  England  and  ttkfi 
Treaty  of  Dovur,  ill  r-.««t  trcnty 
lor  tbo  piitltioolng  of  Spain,  HS 
hta  thrw  *n«l«  tnrad*  tlio  out**  of 
Hi.lbunl  44.-*— mTum  b  8hi  til.. 
Ifopublioau  Kutitjb,  490. 

fit. 

MortiuloT,  l^inl.on  P#ti*r  tb©  (font** 
ouu-a  and  mnniicn.  III*    animwlty 

■     |  1,        ,"rt7 

Oroker'»cdiiioti  uf  BoswcU'j  Jutmrtu. 

Madrid,    it*     xaniury     IMpmCtti 
tnda.  thrat/va,  Ac-  SO. 

oca,  Ieldoro,  tbo  Spanish  actor,  47 
exile  and  death,  49. 

I  Eta,  eorrwpondoDOO  wiLh 
•  >f  Vienna,  So6. 
ItfanrhtuWr     Miimciiialiiy    o-imimiw! 
with  Loudon,  27. 

'  .■■!.    '  tl..-  ■:*' ' 
Mannontol  duaoribee  Maaolll  >u,  Ml 
\Ur1  r:.«u.    ftliM    Hutii<    har    MOJO 
timVii:    irlirli    <»u  Mr,  On  hi  r.  ."V20. 

i-wt#Ui>liul  !iy  Lord, 

Maaadloo,  193 — birth  arid  owly  pto 
aiuc,  1HS — *m*ri  tbo  prtcfttit- » 
— oiwmmI  iHrrctoj  In  tli*  at-mfnary  of 
Bajat-Macldrv.   199 — a    pen 

l>    i  i..  . 

fe        vuriMim  untodoCC*  Of  bU  pTMOb- 

injf,  SOU—  cxoluoVI  from  Court 
hmm,  .V)l  —  npparoni  otugm*  of 
hit  character,    ft-  roJotfon  &i  lli« 

■..  *iK.i*.   i7.. — brroka  wj 

diatHmnoMcatrcfnlly  wr 
i   to   memory,    '" 

.ii. .Mr.  atom  of  iin.  nofhod  of 
pna  i  — rnurrul  onrttan  for 

lk    X\\\,    Ui.— wmwi    tm  M*a 
*  «maU  nimbct  ot  few  *W^  Ifcb— 


I«culhritl«ofb!»  oiylfijtt-oen>* 

co    Dcatb.    30»- 

quothad  to  bb  a*fbcw  JaaakK 

Of  iVOMl,  *       T— 

— «ov 
cratwi  Dnboh    » 
leal.  :OtJ— rrUnt.  to  AiT-mo.5*- 

HtiU*c*cffotetjt'.rhi«  ,\ 

urn  all  hii  goodi  lu  I 

Mr  <V  iWnli^  M'i    noiwronaAfc 
nfW  h«s  bccaoe  Bor^i.  *.-^er 
oca*  bi  Cbe  paii.lu  5lS-<b«a»z. 
M7. 
Mayar,  Hh.  fir»1.  uf  Lrtn 

teat  chamctfT.  8f9— bnutlnaM** 

.;iaw,  »rr 

uciltatioQ,  *b— Mo«pU>a  rt  *» 

■ 

literary  mccduca  Id   Ibr  Oaff  W 
PiLieipc  at  Mi 

■■   'l^clda*,,   103-*b: 
Iho  o  I  — :u  raja,  roflpa 

ti.t  Uto  of  <b*  daaw» 

i-  frim<fa  oamrr.  l«-bm 

bannony   of   iU    o«»»trtirii 
arti«th>fiin*h.  171. 

Lin*  f^anC  by  bV 

OanoDi  I 

fLonOrokrr**  • 
iiioa.  £97. 
Mart»v  ^<b«*i 

Ncuf]  Tirofa*«  m»> 

tratiimsttl 

Xobou    aud    Widliiigltti.   tb-if    car 

Now  '  ■ 

New  Vork  CcMuUtutkra.  prertwan  x 
tbe.031. 

O. 

OxfoiOao.iOambr^«<>ktoMaioW 

485  I 

f 

I'nitlir-nnii,  br  Jaxaaa  Fcrgna*' 

iiiuilc    01    Ufbtinvp    \iy    «   rlratavr 

i  ie,  im  bi4  Arwai 

iKovOar 

lieonun  l>  1 1 

taSuai  offloe  aiwlw   Lovl  Umpo* 
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slutt$e  «f  opinion  ou 
.*»SI  —  oevt&noo    fconi 

,  mmlM   bof  Wl    Mm    whI 

Ml. 
uc  Great,  105    early  reoortU, 
nuitiLi  writer*.  109— Gordon '»■ 
,  11(1— b*r>*rona  oiu-tojna,  111 
:  -<lnnkhr 
■nifii.    to. — method    of 
io«  "if>t>  fur  \h<  T**u, 
t«,IM     morblilftflbotioi)  in  hli 
,   II.*-  —  rawly  for    hie  DU, 
prr^tainiftl    Tear.    :'.  —  n.rly 
117 — HiarriiHrv  U 
Fk— capture  is— be 

1 
JtngUnr),    r/»— rv-v..!'       i     u. 
rf_  ft.— dofntt  iit  XnrvA,  flj.— 
■ 

ml     U*lo   »u<l     i.i.uiihiis    ill  — 

y.  ib  —  o»t*J  notary  »t 
r\  III — report*  to  MeTiebikof 
Miudio^    ijI    ■    to«l  . 

-Mill,       12?.—  C||C 

lWo     Synod  nlmni 

aid   Iova     i  i  jok***, 

bahitnal  rr lotion i  with  wnmen, 

MIm  n&mfltoa  rt».— marrbMce, 

uoeof  tin  ■  in  .  i-jt— «cvoiUto», 

fUiceanee    on    iho      nnollod 

unity  of  imrpoow,  ISA 

into  tin'  J..IH        ol 

p  ,    ISO  —  tho  'TeBUnn'iu   ..f 

the  Greet/  &-^eaUiig»  with 

»tio%«J  Church,  132— booomco 

*ft'l  of   tiio  Buarian  CI 

np.ipnln.nty,  IB3 — il«^th.  it: 

ESI    artsntith*    »u<l 

i  of,  U9 
re*,  the,  of  ancient  Load 
Mr  ,  on  tho  derivation  of  the 
•eriolrct.*  fto — addition  of  th<' 

rl>.  M  I 
Q. 

&  Mnniml  .ln«»   ill  .    \M  -ul,  . 

mnctputal  Burin,'  13. 


ie,     American,     PffWlBlf     nn«I 

79    Um  ■  Wfthuh'  -•<  I 

82— the  IWltliuor*  wkI  Ohio, 
I — Philadelphia  end  KrudSug, 
i*r.  (lo*tn  b'i  **h<  mo  for 

...■(-■ 
,7*.  —  1) ..-..i.  i    Dfi  h.    I     -  brfboi 
mlxrs  of  tlio  Wtarx  LecUlacurr, 


T.  38— Mr.  Jcwott   erppolntcd  Eo- 
oelvar,  BU — enormous  wai  lOH 
— KnglUh  lnt»«lar»,  HO— ib#  A  tlantte 
andOrwt  Wf*Uirn,«ir  UvKi^r  \ 
PwiurTKiiOJB,  end  -Ohio,  ft,—  ite 
gigantic  lfabUitJe*.  i»l  -  flaetrwtwno 
In  *un*.  M-CfalM|;u 
W«Utn,  '&-4Sifthcn<  .".  ol  tfao  offl- 

clid*     Hil.l   rmpkyt*.   ill— wilvlitj   of 

tit*'  iiikiii  Ini'.Wt  ftfl    owl'- 
fllfoo  in  •coiiril.cn  08— exportation 
of  lndton  vbeot,  W     failure-  of  BM 
•C»i'  bra 

Ward'*  rsplniinifon,  ion— hU  Ilfolii 
joil.  101— lU»  Ri'».  Mr  Telmir 
expenditure  in  rlrwi,  102 
Rcdutributlon      and      RopwM 
Hcfnocwoy,  tho   too!    MM        Efl 
offect  of    tho  cqcflllyntlnn    of  the 
i-i  i  tchim,   180-  !■■-  1   i:>:.  uiohlse- 
i  li  boroaxnJ. 

•pwul     (unction    of    rli..    H-.i I 

i  ordj     ■  -'.--Mr    GhutA 

tpAgv,    U'M — plcccujcnl    leeisJatloo, 

,■/..- 

■.'■'.■■. 
tli*  proUlair*  of  Ihfl  K«irii  of  T*r»r, 

_•  ift   iiMif— T,  .»i  thi    i  i.u.d  SmtH, 

Swluorlwid.    do-  A. — chock*    and 
rcotruluti   of  mi   EuKlLeli 
*tnctluimof  the  lc>:i«liiti\c  ft<H 

in  I  atrip,  289 — inevMOud  itapcrt- 
doibmh  "i  iho  Boom  f>f  OwBrnopi, 

ftiO  DMOfIkirlUnicnt,S4I 

— dl»«necnrobctirovn  prlnoipli 
pr»ctitc.  tT>,— oJifcOROJ  floe  to  a  rtnall 
Mority,  aia-Mi.  8bAW.UrfoTTC'a 
Oafiinot,    24S  — jwrty  orjaiiiizntun. 
".:  '  —  profmrtiDlul    raprorantMtnTw, 

MB  !  •felnta'tl    Of  tin'    pi'    .  -it    »y»- 

fcu,  44S— Turioue  rrmii*lic»  irnff- 
Ctc«tcd.    141— TOb-diviiinu.    <'  I 

Hero'*  ecbotno,  *(W— tiw.  -i-inniiU. 
Uvn  voUi.'  2AC-«lnfi*lo  vote,  flflo— 

wvrklnjc  of  tbo  pnwut  »vm 
— pre|»ond«mJico  of  party  hum 

S«o— ttilbbibotSoa  ti*  amnwiy 
mcoompanimont  of  tho  Piannim** 
11U1264. 

litnj,  Fmtic-:    unJti.  "J&i  — !t 
diflTiireoco    U>   fitmncr,    >7>. —  furoiKii 
:ISR — inUrrenii'iii     in     tl,r 
,  >(w*'  War,  JUI 

Iroitnmi  Ail-ilphn*.  ;ii»i  —  Ktcp- 
of  ::."i  Ho,  io.  —  conopUcit-s  to 
a>*A»nnnU)  liiu>,  Ht)3— clubor»l« 

Ion  -»f  •pii*s  30^    the  'Journtv:  den 

Dmpoa^'lee, 

FloMnono,  Sir  HwcaW,cn  oarfta 
L^QOUnArs.  ' 
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Rosen.  B.  B,  admirabln  lr»n»Intioaa 
\rlit>pWofc  M«f    «n  th*  in- 
congruity   it»    th*    (tt»«i        80 

Bom,   Um   onlfctariloo  of.  412.    **• 

'Com»Uy  I.ifi-.' 

prii  ■  m    of 

loona  Ulnrica."  AW. 

i'i,  lumrira  in  Imiln,  2»W— 

occupatiou  of  SaxaJitia,  200. 


Btbool    Bond   TCloctinita,  [rrcthrtil    cf, 

IN. 
Sen  mot*,  tho.  and  KoprowotatJve*  of 

Amoclcfl.  25R. 
Huaff-LffcYm,  Mr,  mi   Ptirt-. 

Bbi  II.  v  .    ■  1 1-     bj     pasfaa* 

(■on.    164 — nrijjir.nl    b  ,1*7*— 

pr*mMtn<*  HiflniMwIt  18ft— vcarinoaa 

.  i-  - 
BjXUlUl)      LiU/rat<nv,     ModfTO,     40 — 

l  pi  n. ;,  infla  „■„  ,,n,  u     t  tItdJ  la 
1808,  U     '  '■  "   *nh  I '■>•    poUttad 
v»ci»ritndo«  of  tbe  ttae,   ''•  - 
and  banishment  nf  man  of  letter*, 
13 — Wwr  of  Ii  tut,    II  — Jo- 

volluiw.  i '      U  urvi  i  Son   <!'  Qabv 
Una,  ii. — laldoia  HatytWB    l." 
MMUndfli  ami   RtalUiiiM,  4!l — oan- 
wimlit[>  nmmvttl,  ih. — I.Utu'r*  cliiaa- 

T»  rrw  of 
lHt«,  01-  tue  theatre  under  Ibi 
control  of  tho  Fndr  o  CarUlo,  52— lilo- 
nrjr  ontbnnrt,  M— galkaringt  fo  tbo 

.«lV.l,<1  Vrinnp^'Ai;— mlimi  of  ll.. 
cxllaa.  r»7 — Brtton  do  lot  IUmp*. 

\>..i  ■     ..; 

pool     Ktpi  iln: 

•  (ftOttaBttoa/tf — Zorrilla.7H— cfltafa 

i    Bhanga  i.i  i'.  mm 

(  abullnru,  W». — Xiitoniu  <iu  Trrn.il«, 

■    kholl fcfo  q    78 

rxaaa  panaontioii  Ban 

Oafapoataof    I  I    Ji  4  >'"  sd«n.7fl 
— Ouataio    Aikilfo    lit* 

i'.  I  at  G4l.lt*  70  Juau  Vi. 
Int,  77- -reality  *nd  f.>rx  uf  tin- 
|waatotru'nia,  7S. 

Mr.    i.ii  ittono'a 
uaii  jk-Uc... 

i  tic.  IIS    Peter  Iho 
Grcat'i  fearful  vonfmum,  127. 

<<Hrr  i  .  •'*.!. 

trifm 

I     forcnduni.  318. 


T. 

TaiTI*,  ilia,  .iMtSinitAn  nraatad 
Tnmiyw.Ti"i  '  In  Mwnoriam,"  IU 

HO— oMDpored  to  Dante,  I0tt-**tt 
of  oonuo<*on  aiui  oontfam.«y.  171- 
chauco  En  inaawir  and  atrk  171  - 
itaal  anil  rolirtcma  tea*.  17f— 
:?5-«lman*- 
ncaa  of  lite  rotfoctiuiia,  177— bi»bkt 
work*.  17»--Idylla  of  lb*  tit' 

Toequnillp.  A lasla  d*.  on  Ifcaawtw* 

i:i  \iu<.r1fta,  SOX. 
Trirltt  AUiaiuv.  Ibr.  443. 
■in,  fonlrf,  Jacob,  oaurl  bol  •  ■  ftn 

tbo  Grwt,  foaUntio*  on  aii  awriajc. 

117. 

.-.  pawn  and   ttrftcaaca  of  * 

v 

V.duire.'*  Life  of  Faaer  Iho  HfrU, » 
— dfttcritMi  tbothabkaglfia|U«r 
-riof «  TifUey,  lai 

Wslpoir.  Ifnrarv.  bu  Idoa  ^  aftvaaa 
40ft. 

W.,-1.    Mr    R.      .  vliualka*    M»- 

W.UinKt-.".  I>utof<  oo  lit  ^taS*» 

i  'omnund  af  «■  ■x;. 

orrenrtrrtaar  f/Tuaaa* 

M8-titi  admiiitrtratbtt.  ^M>« 

.     wilfc    Lonl    X.W^*»* 

Bo:ui]aut«'*      uliararb.*,      SS4-*» 

Hopm    «iin«rvd«,    \^7  -  ^owrfitt  ■' 

■  •.irk.v-TmtjotJildiana^rjt^ 

PanI  al  A.- 

2lS-«oiiiiUou  <-f  In. 

gm.liuJ     -  bf    a*o« 

OOSat 

itk-  :  f  Mfinaa  aaV 

&iuv2L'>  K»(v«JChoum1mii!:: 
— lotftalatur*  Co  Januiam,  a  *-^* 
of  i  '    *-*rarfila*»i 

jmim^I  on   liii    o«V   I  * •„*-*! iU*.  S>- 

ini.  i<  ..i  i»i-ii.'_  ti  v . : u * i  f  1 1  EavtaW 

-thilwiUka«fwl> 

oioa,  Vit  -Iho  £Dctt«Uml  aVaas 

i.  w>, — al»aTaU*aaw,g3    afff 

n»l;i  't>jiaa»JM*> 

k  i  iiiaxiei.  A.— *.**•*- 

<li«.(  IStatoVlai 

r„-r»i,l.«i  by  fcf* '  " 
United  sui.*.  tas  <■■■ 
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'226 — French  and  Austrian  beet- 
growing  industries,  ib. — a  European 
Conference  suggested,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Bounty  syatom,  227. 

West  Pacific  Islands,  annexation  or  pro- 
tectorate of,  153. 

William  II.,  of  Holland,  plots  secretly 
to  subvert  the  Republic,  434 — hia 
death.  435. 

III.,  of  Holland,  educated   by 

John  de  Witt,  446— escapes  to  Zea- 
land, to. —  invested  with  the  full 
authority  of  the  ancient  Stadtholder, 
451— conduct  in  the  Revolution,  456 
— ability  and  perseverance,  457. 

Witt,  John  de,  431 — birth  and  early 
years,  433— careful  education,  434 — 
makes  the  grand  tour,  ib. — Advo- 
cate of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
Hague,  ft.— Pensionary  of  Dort,  435 
— Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  tb. 
— virtual  ruler  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public,   436  —  makes    peace    with 


England,  437— and  with  the  other 
Foreign  Powers,  436 — careful  pre- 
parations for  war  with  England,  439 
—the  Peace  of  Breda,  440— views 
regarding  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
441— the  Triple  Alliance,  443— 
French  aggression, 445 — superintend;* 
the  education  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange,  446 — preparations  for  na- 
tional defence,  447 — invasion  of  the 
three  armies,  448— treats  with  Louis, 
440— pierces  the  dykes,  450— retires 
from  office,  451— his  brother  exposed 
to  torture,  452 — plot  to  assassinate 
both,  453— their  fearful  end,  454- 
456. 
Wood,  Mr.  J.  T.,  his  discoveries  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  204. 
See  Diana. 

Z. 

Zorrilla,  his  dirge  at  Larra's  funeral. 
70. 
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